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I.  National  discontent  seldom  originates  in  trivial  matters  ;    BOOK 
nor  is  it  easy  tp  excite  a  people  against  an  established  go-       '^ 
vernment,  even  in  cases  of  flagrant  misrule,  unless  their  na-      i64a 
tural  attachment  have  been  previously  alienated  by  continued  Charles  I. 
oppression  or  neglect.     Revolutions,  however  sudden  in  ap- 
pearance, are  not  in  common  the  efiects  of  sudden  impulse ; 
the  immediate  visible  agents  may  be  trifling,  the  shock  un- 
expected^ instantaneous,  and  universal,  but  there  must  have 
been  in  silent  operation,  a  number  of  unnoticed,  unheeded 
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BOOK    causes,  which  in  fact  produce  them.     The  revolution   in 
^^       Scotland,  productive  of  such  important  consequences,  first 
1640.     assumed  form  and  shape  from  a  very  insignificant  circum- 
SeS^itiih  ^^^^^^ — ^^^  indignation  of  an  old  woman  against  the  prayer 
trouble,      book ;  but  the  causes  were  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  two 
reigns.     To  the  same  causes  may  be  traced  the  troubles  of 
England,  and  the  commotions  which   for   so   many  years 
shook  the  island;  upon  the  narration  of  which  as  far  as 
And  of  the  Scotland  was  concerned,  we  are  now  to  enter.     The  griev- 
•in^ ""  ances  of  both  nations  were  similar  in  many  respects ;  but  the 
point  on  which  we  shall  find  them  most  cordially  united  for 
a  while,  was  aversion  to  prelacy.     That  this  aversion  in 
Scotland  was  well  founded,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
details  which  have  been  given ;  that  it  was  equally  so  in 
England,  will  appear  from  a  very  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
processes  in  the  court  of  high  commission  and  star  cham* 
ber.     In  Scotland,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, was  arbitrary  and  severe ;  but  the  enormities  of  which 
its  model  in  the  sister  kingdom  was  guilty,  were  more  vexa- 
tious, terrible,  and  revolting.     The  following  instances  will 
suffice. 

11.  The  church  of  St.  Edmond's  in  Salisbury,  which  had 
Proceed-     been  sequestrated  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
cJSrt  of      VIII.  was  sold  to  a  private  individual  by  James  I. ;  and  after 
star  Cham-  several  transfers,  was  purchased  by  the  parishioners,  who 
*  restored  it  to  its  original  use.     The  windows,  painted  after 

the  old  fashion,  among  other  things,  contained  a  history  of 
the  creation,  in  which  the  Almighty  was  drawn  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  in  the  act  of 
measuring  the  sun,  as  if  to  take  its  true  proportion.     Judg- 
ing the  representation  too  ludicrous  and  profane,  the  vestry 
desired  it  to  be  removed,  and  the  vacancy  replaced  with 
plain  glass.     The  recorder,  in  obedience  to  their  commands, 
employed  a  glazier  to  efiect  this  reformation  ;  but  unfortun- 
ately, in  pointing  out  the  panes,  he  carelessly,  or  malicious- 
Agmintt  re-  ly  struck  sotne  of  them  rather  hard,  and  demolished  part  of 
bury^St?     ^^®  ^'^^^  work  of  the  creation.     For  this  sacrilege  he  was  suni- 
Edmundf.  moned  before  the  star  chamber,  and  charged  with  having — 
in  opposition  to  the  canons,  which  forbid  any  innovation  or 
alteration  in  the  beautifying  of  a  church  without  special  li- 
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cence  from  the  king  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocess— combined   BOOK 
with  other  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her  go-     ^^' 
Temment  by  bishops,  to  break  down  the  windows  of  the     leio. 
church  of  St*  Edmond's,  and  deface  the  excellent  pictures 
of  the  creation  painted  thereon,  of  great  antiquity,  and  high- 
ly omainental,  in  contempt  of  his  majesty  and  their  dio- 
cesan ;  and  to  the  encouragement  of  other  wicked  and  schis« 
matical  persons,  who,  by  the  example  of  such  profanity, 
would  be  emboldened  to  commit  similar  outrages  upon  sa*- 
cred  places. 

ni.  The  recorder,  in  his  defence,  contended,  that  from  the 
ume  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  church  was 
legaBj exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop;  and 
tbixe  who  purchased  it,  had  power  to  alter  the  windows,  as 
tbej  had  done  the  steeple,  pulpit^  and  other  parts  of  the 
iniilding ;  that  he  only  had  knocked  out  some  squares  of 
coloored  glass,  but  the  story  of  the  creation  was  still  com- 
plete; and  so  far  from  being  fine,  it  was  a  coarse  daub,  which 
did  not  cost  above  forty  shillings,  and  which  impiously  con* 
tradicted  and  profaned  the  scripture  account: — for  to  ex- 
press the  fifth  day's  work,  the  similitude  of  a  naked  man  was 
painted  lying  on  the  earth,  as  it  were  asleep,  and  so  much 
of  the  similitude  of  a  naked  woman,  as  from  the  knees  up- 
ward, seeming  to  grow  out  of  his  side ;  whereas,  Adam  was 
created  on  the  sixth,  and  the  woman  instead  of  growing  out 
of  his  side,  was  formed  of  a  rib ;  for  the  seventh,  a  little 
old  man  sitting,  figured  God's  rest ; — besides,  there  were 
acts  of  parliament,  authorizing  the  removal  of  pictures  from    ^ 
churches.     But  his  pleas  were  set  aside,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  removed 
from  the  recordership  of  the  city,  make  a  public  acknow-- 
ledgment  of  his  fault,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour. 
Laud,  who  was  present,  and  could  find  no  alleviating  cir-^ 
cnmstance  in  the  case  of  the  poor  recorder — who  was  sua* 
pected  of  being  a  puritan — ^having  apologized  for  the  paint- 
er^s  mistake  respecting  God,  by  quoting  a  text,  in  which  he 
is  called  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  earl  of  Dorset  begged 
leave  to  correct  him ;  the  passage  meant  God  from  eternity, 
and  not  God  to  be  pictured  as  an  old  man,  creating  the 
world  with  a  pair  of  compasses. 
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BOOK  IV.  William  Prynne,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister,  a  gentle- 
^•^''  man  highly  esteemed  in  the  profession,  of  extensive  proper- 
1640.     ty  and  irreproachable  loyalty,  having  on  his  first  arrival  in 

wuham  London,  been  induced  by  the  pressing  importunity  of  his 
acquaintances,  to  attend  the  theatre  occasionally,  disgusted 
with  the  gross  obscenity  and  ribaldry  which  then  had  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  and  observing  the  pernicious  effects 
which  such  exhibitions  had  produced  on  several  of  his  fel- 
low students,  who,  from  chaste,  sober,  modest  youths,  had  be- 
come vicious,  prodigal  and  debauched,  by  the  lessons  they 
learned  within,  and  the  company  who  collected  without,  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  playhouse,  resolved  to  denounce  amuse- 
ments he  considered  as  so  pernicious.  He  collected  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  christian  fathers  and  other 
writers  upon  the  subject^  and  published  them  with  some 
observations  of  his  own,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  entitled 
Histriomastix.  In  his  own  remarks,  he  had  indulged  an 
asperity  of  language  which  was  disagreeable  at  court,  as  the 
queen  was  a  great  patroness  of  the  actors,  and  had  herself 
performed  in  pastoral  interludes  at  Somerset  house;  and 
the  king  was  an  admirer  of  scenic  representations.  His  ge- 
neral reflections  against  attending  plays,  were,  for  these  rea- 
sons, construed  into  treasonable  libels  against  their  majes- 
ties ;  and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  star  cham- 
ber for  the  o£Pence.  The  unfortunate  author  in  vain  pro- 
tested upon  oath,  that  he  intended  no  sedition,  that  the  ge- 
neral resort  to  plays  was  the  first  occasion,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  abuse  his  sole  end  in  writing  the  book.  He 
was  adjudged  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  practising  at  the 
bar,  to  be  expelled  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  de* 
graded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  two  places — 
in  Westminster  and  Cheapside — ^with  a  label  on  his  head, 
stating  his  offence ;  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  at  each 
place,  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  and 
suffer  perpetual  imprisonment*  The  publisher  was  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  stand  in  the 
pillory.* 

*  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  erect  the  piUory  in  St.  Faults  Church  Yard, 
but  the  archbishop  oljected  to  it,  as  being  consecrated  ground !  Rut^.  rol.  v. 
p.  225. 


His  sen- 
tence. 


CHARLES  I. 


T.  In  pronouncing  sentence,  the  lord  chief  justice,  who    BOOK 
had  long  known  Prynne,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being      ^^ 
forced  utterly  to  forsake  him,  thus  pronounced  his  opinion  .  i^^*.  - 
of  the  work,  and  the  punishment  of  his  old  acquaintance.  jastioe*t 
•♦We  are  here  troubled  with  a  book,  or  monMer— mon- ^••^ 
rirum  harrendum  informef  ingens! — give  me  leave,  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Prynne  is  the  only  actor  in  this  book,  but  that 
there  were  many  heads  aud  hands  therein  besides  himself. 
1  would  to  God  in  heaven,  the  devil,  and  all  else  that  had 
their  heads  and  hands  therein  besides  Mr.  Prynne,  were 
— &C.     For  the  book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scandalous, 
iiiiuDous  libel,  to  the  king's  majesty,  a  most  pious  and  reli- 
gioiis  king,  to  the  queen's  majesty,  a  most  excellent  and 
gnama  queen,  such  an  one  as  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed 
the  like,  and  I  think  the  earth  never  had  a  better.     It  is 
scandalous  to  all  the  honourable  lords,  and  the  kingdom 
itself  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.     I  say  eye  never  saw,  nor 
ear  ever  heard  of  such  a  scandalous  and  seditious  thing  as 
this  mbhapen  monster  is  ;  yet,   give  me  leave  to  read  a 
word  or  two,  where  he  cometh  to  tell  your  lordships  of  the 
reasons  why  he  writ  this  book  : — *  Because  he  saw  the  num- 
ber of  the  plays,  playbooks,  playhaunters,  and   playhouses 
10  exceedingly  increased,  there  being  about  forty  thousand 
playbooks  now,  more  vendible  than  the  choicest  sermons.' 
And  what  saith  he  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  ?     *  They  bear 
so  big  a  price,  and  are  printed  on  far  better  paper,  than 
most  octavo  and  quarto  Bibles,  which  hardly  find  so  good  a 
fent  as  they,'  and  then  he  putteth  on  the  margin,  <  Ben 
Johnson  printed  on  better  paper  than  most  Bibles,'  This 
monster,  this  huge  misshapen  monster,  I  say,  it  is  nothing 
hot  lies   and   venom   against  all   sorts  of  people.     I  be- 
seech your  lordships  give  me  leave,  *  Stage  plays,'  saith  he, 
*  none  are  gainers  and  honoured  by  them  but  the  devil  and 
hell ;  and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in  lust  here,  their 
souls  go  to  eternal  torment  hereafter,^  and  this  must  be  the 
end  of  this  monster's  horrible  sentence.     He  doth  not  only 
condemn  all  play  writers,  but  all  protectors  of  them,  and  all 
beholders  of  them  ;  they  are  all  damned,  and  that  no  less 
than  to  hell !  I  said  it  was  a  seditious  libel  I  The  good  opi- 
Qbn,  hearty  will,  and  affections  of  the  king's  people  and  sub- 
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BOOK  jects,  are  the  king's  greatest  treasure.  Now,  for  any  man 
1^*  cunningly  to  undermine  these  things,  and  bring  the  king  into 
l64o7"  *"^  *''  opinion  among  his  people,  is  a  most  damned  offence, 
and  if  I  were  in  my  proper  place,  and  Mr.  Prynne  before 
me,  I  should  go  another  way  to  work.  I  protest  it  niaketh 
my  heart  to  swell,  and  my  blood  in  my  veins  to  boil— cold 
as  I  am — to  see  this,  or  any  thing  attempted,  which  may  en* 
danger  my  gracious  sovereign."  Then,  after  mentioning  the 
other  points  of  the  sentence,  ^' I  fine  him  five  thousand  pounds, 
for  I  know,  he  is  as  able  to  pay  that  as  five  hundred ;  per- 
petual imprisonment  I  do  think  fit  for  him,  and  to  be  re- 
strained from  writing,  neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper ; 
yet,  let  him  have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God 
to  forgive  him  his  sins  ;  but  to  write  in  good  faith,  I  would 
Earl  of  not  have  him."  His  lordship  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of 
Dorset*!  Dorset,  to  this  effect : — "  The  devil  who  hates  every  man 
upon  earth,  played  the  divine,  cited  books,  wrought  mira* 
cles,  and  he  will  have  his  disciples  too,  as  he  had  his  con- 
fessors and  martyrs.  No,  my  lords,  this  contempt,  disloyalty, 
and  despair,  are  the  ropes  which  this  emissary  lets  down  to 
his  great  master^s  kingdom,  for  a  general  service.  My  lords, 
when  God  had  made  all  his  works,  he  looked  upon  them, 
and  saw  that  they  were  good ;  this  gentleman — the  devil 
having  put  spectacles  on  his  nose — says  that  all  is  bad  ;  no 
recreation,  vocation,  no  condition  good,  &c"  His  award 
was  still  more  severe,  "  Mr.  Prynne,  I  do  declare  you  to  be 
a  schism-maker  in  the  church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  com- 
monwealth, a  wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing,  in  a  word,  omnium 
malorum  nequissimus,  I  shall  fine  him  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserves. 
I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man, 
or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  cannot  bite,  he  will  ibam.  He 
is  so  far  from  being  a  sociable  soul,  that  he  is  not  a  rational 
soul !  He  is  fit  to  live  in  dens,  with  such  beasts  of  prey,  as 
wolves  and  tigers,  like  himself!  Therefore,  I  do  condemn 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  as  these  monsters,  that  are 
no  longer  fit  to  live  among  men,  nor  to  see  light !"  "  Now, 
for  corporal  punishment,  I  would  have  him  branded  in  the 
forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropt  too  i*^* 

*  Hume,  after  narrating  some  of  the  mstancet  noticed  in  the  text,  adds,  with 
true  philosophical  calmness,  "  The  severity  of  the  star  chamber,  which  was 
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▼I.  Prjnne^  after  undergoing  the  corporal  and  pecuniary    BOOR 
part  of  his  punishment,  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower      ^X. 
wrote  some  controversial  works  against  the  prelatical  in-     J64a 
novations;  particularly  one  entitled  the  unbishoping  of  Ti-  ^^^^^ 
mothy  and  Titus.      For  this  he  was  again  brought  before  ingiagiintt 
the  same  court,  fined  another  five  thousand  pounds,  con*  ^^« 
demned  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  strictly 
omfined  in  a  solitary  and  a  distant  dungeon.     At  the  same 
Ume^  Henry  Burton,  B.  D.  rector  of  St.  Matthews,  Friday- 
Street,  London,  for  some  expressions  in  a  sermon  preached 
m  his  parish  church ;  and  Dr.  John  Bastwick,  an  eminent  Burton, 
Y^jsiciao,  for  two  pamphlets  respecting  the  supremacy  of  "!^®"^' 
bidiO|B  and  a  parity  among  ministers,  were  tried,  and  both 
seocenced  to  pay  each  five  thousand  pounds,  and  lose  his 
ear^  or  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  one  in  the  Scilly 
islands,  and  the  other  in  Guernsey;  and  their  wives  were 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  come  near  the 
places  of  their  husbands'  confinement 

Yiu  Among  the  superstitious  observances  objected  to  in 
these  publications,  was  bowing  at  the  altar,  a  practice  which 
LoLud  religiously  enforced,  both  on  himself  and  others. 
**  For  my  own  part,"  said  hb  grace,  "  I  take  myself  bound 
to  worship  with  body,  as  well  as  in  soul,  whenever  I  come  Laud^s  re. 
where  God  is  worshipped ;  and  were  this  kingdom  such  as  ^*^^ 
would  allow  no  holy  table  standing  in  its  proper  place — and 
such  places  some  there  are — ^yet  I  would  worship  God  when 
I  cune  into  his  house ;  and  were  the  times  such  as  should 
beat  down  churches,  and  all  the  curious  carved  work  there- 
of with  axes  and  hammers,  as  in  Psalm  74^and  such  times 
kave  been — ^yet  would  I  worship  in  what  place  soever  I  came, 

fiinially  tscribed  to  Laud's  patsionate  disposition,  was  perhaps  in  itself  some- 
vkflt  bkunable !"  Had  only  erne  deist  suffered  a  few  months  imprisonment  for 
hm  opioioas,  how  diffisrent  would  the  solitary  punishment  have  been  noticed. 
Oalf  aae  iiiataiice  since  the  Reformation  has  occurred  of  a  deist  being  ezecut- 
•d  fcr  bis  creed,  and  all  Europe  has  re-echoed  with  the  sufferings  of  Servetus ; 
wkfle  die  same  padc,  who,  fiill-roouthed  upon  the  scent,  have  made  every  ave>. 
mmt  of  Kteniliire  resound  with  their  execrations  of  Calvin—and  Bayle  has 
ifaown  how  frbely — have  passed  over,  or  extenuated  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and 
tiie  icaiblda  of  the  Oraasmarket.  But  deists  are  an  unfeeling,  illiberal,  inlole- 
nec  MCtv  to  all  except  themselves,  whatever  they  may  pretend.  Hist*  of  £ng. 
Svo.  woL  vi.  dmp.  62 — ^Roshworth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  240. 
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BOOR  and  pray  though  there  were  not  so  much  as  a  stone  laid 
for  Bethel.  Bot  this  is  the  misery !  *tfa  superstition  now- 
I6ia  a-daysy  for  any  man  to  come  with  more  reverenee  into  a 
church,  than  a  tinker  and  his  bitch  come  into  an  ale-house  !^* 
Till.  Dr.  Alexander  Ldghton^a  Scottishman,  for  a  publi- 
Lo^toB  cation,  entitled  ^  Zion's  jdea  against  prelacy,"  was  still  more 
P*'*^^^*'^*^*  cruelly  used ;  he  was  arrested  by  two  officers  bdonging  to  the 
star-chamber,  hurried  to  a  wretched  low  damp  cell  in  New- 
gate,  without  light  but  what  entered  from  a  broken  roof,  and 
oyerrun  with  rats  and  other  Termin.  Here  he  lay  from 
Tuesday  ni^t,  till  Thursday  at  noon,  without  food;  and  for 
fourteen  days  endured  solitary  confinement  in  this  miser- 
able hole.  In  hb  absence,  his  house  was  rifled,  his  books 
destroyed,  and  his  papers  carried  offi  After  sixteen 
weeks*  imprisonment,  be  was  served  with  an  information  of 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  he  was  sick  and 
unable  to  attend,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  a  fit- 
ter object  of  compassion  than  punishment — for  the  skin  and 
hair  had  almost  wholly  come  off  his  body,f — ^yet,  absent  and 
sick,  this  aged,  infirm  divine,  was  condemned  to  a  punbh- 
ment  which  the  stoutest  ruffian  could  hardly  have  endured  ; 
which  some  of  the  lords  of  court  conceived  could  never  be  in- 
flicted on  a  dying  man,  and  was  pronounced  only  as  a  terror 
to  others.  But  it  was  mercilessly  inflicted.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  on  a  cold  frosty  day,  he  was  stripped,  and  re- 
ceived thirty-six  lashes  with  a  treble  cord,  after  which,  he 
stood  during  a  snow  storm,  two  hours  half  naked  on  the 
pillory,  was  branded  on  one  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  had 
one  ear  cut  off,  and  one  side  of  his  nose  slit.  In  a  week, 
before  the  sores  on  his  back  were  near  healed,  he  was  again 
whipped  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence  executed,  by  slitting  his  other  nostril,  cut- 
ting off  his  other  ear,  and  branding  his  other  cheek.  He 
was  then  carried  back  to  prison,  till  he  should  pay  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  or  endure,  as  his  persecutors  ima- 
gined, perpetual  imprisonment. 

*  The  whole  of  the  archbishop's  elegant  speech,  is  in  Rashworth's  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iii*  p.  116-33. 

*  It  was  alleged  he  had  been  poisoned,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  disease, 
but  there  was  no  other  proof. 
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IX.  Such  punishments,  so  arbitrarily  inflicted,  by  courts   BOOK 
where  Laud  had  the  chief  direction,  and  where  opposition 


to  episcopacy  was  the  most  prominent  crime,  inflicted  too,      1540, 
on  gentlemen  whose  birth,  education,  rank,  and  professions 
should  have  exempted  them  from  such  odious  punishment^  ^^^^  ^^ 
except  for  odious   crimes,   instead  of  inspiring  terror,  in*  theie  pro. 
spired  indignation.     Accounts  of  these  tragedies,  confirmed  ^^^^ 
the  Scots  in  their  detestation  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  highest  Soots ; 
dignitary  could  authorize  cruelties  of  that  kind ;  exasperated 
the  E^^lish  puritans,  who  were  adverse  to  the  discipline 
and  rites  of  the  church,  and  alienated  even  the  most  moder- 
ate, who  had  not  yet  abjured  her  communion ;— these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  higher,  numbers  of  humbler  delinquents 
were  unrecorded ;  but  their  suflerings  were  not  less  severe, 
nor  the  impression  they  made  in  their  narrower  circles  less 
indelible. 

X.  To  a  parliament  the  nation  had  long  looked  forward 
IS  their  only  hope,  and  they  depended  upon  the  co-opera* 
don  of  the  Scottish  army  for  its  duration,  who,  in  return,  re- 
lied on  it  for  satisfaction  to  their  demands.  The  flagrant 
abases  in  the  state,  had  called  into  action,  an  opposition, 
from  a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  men,  whose  im- 
portance the  government  seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked 
— the  substantial  yeomanry,  who  were  directed  by  the  lead- 
ing country  gentlemen.*  These,  whose  discontents  orgi-  On  the 
Dated  chiefly  from  civil  causes,  from  the  arbitrary  stretches  ^^^£|^^ 
of  power,  the  levying  of  illegal  taxes,  and  various  oppres- 
sive measures,  the  detail  of  which,  properly  belongs  to  Eng- 
lish history,  were  denominated  political  puritans ;  and  could 
tbey  have  secured  their  privileges  in  other  respects,  would 
not  have  entered  very  deeply  into  any  discussions  respect- 
ing the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  but  Charles 
and  hb  advisers  had  contrived  so  to  interweave  the  griev- 
ances of  church  and  state,  that  he  united  in  the  closest 
bonds,  both  the  religious  and  political  puritans ;  and  as  both 
suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  same  courts,  they  combined 
their  efforts  against  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 

•  MMDoin  of  Col.  Hatchiton,  Quarto  Edit 
VOL.  IV-  c 
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BOOK    tions,  imbibed  or  respected  the  priociptes  of  each  otlier.     la 
^^      consequence,  ivhen  a  parliament  was  summoned,  the  eleo- 
164a     ^ons  fell  upon  the  most  pious,  or  the  most  patriotic  country 
gentlemen ;  and  they  formed  an  irresistible  majority  in  the 
bouse  of  commonS)  of  virtuous,  able,  and  zealous  represen- 
tatives. 
Kngiiih  xi.  At  length  this  parliament,  so  long  eagerly  expected^ 

par  amen  ^^^  ^^  ^^  gj  ^p  November,  1640.  The  king's  opening 
qpeech  was  in  a  very  modified  tone ;  he  threw  himself  en* 
tirely  on  the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects,  nor 
would  he  mention  his  own  interest,  or  the  support  he  might 
justly  expect  from  them,  till  the  common  safety  were  aecur* 
ed.  The  first  object  to  which  he  directed  their  attention, 
was  the  chastising  out  the  rebels — a  term  he  afterwards  apo^ 
logised  for  using — and  then  he  promised,  heartily  and  clear- 
ly, to  concur  in  satisfying  their  just  grievances.  The  house 
of  commons  inverted  the  order  recommended,  and  began 
with  their  grievances.  The  Scots  had  pointed  out  to  their 
indignation,  Strafford  and  Laud,  as  two  of  the  chief  in- 
cendiaries, whose  punishment  was  requisite  to  ensure  the 
f>eaoe  of  the  two  nations.  The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Scots,  as  the  ablest,  as  well  as  the 
keenest  of  their  enemies,  and  whose  decided  character  they 
most  dreaded ;  he  had  proclaimed  them  traitors  and  re- 
bels ;  but  before  he  ventured  on  this  step,  he  had  procur- 
ed large  subsidies  from  the  Irish  parliament  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  them,  he  had  raised  an  army,  of  from  nine  to 
ten  thousand  men,  with  which  he  threatened  a  descent  on 
the  western  coast,  and  he  had  forced  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  to 
take  an  oath  disavowing  the  covenant.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  late  treaty,  was  open,  and  his  advice  to  the  king 
bad  been,  to  suffer  any  extremity  rather  than  negotiate. 
That  unfortunate  nobleman,  who,  much  against  his  judg^ 
ment  and  inclination,  had  been  ordered  by  Charles  to 
leave  the  army  at  York,  and  attend  him  at  London,  was 
preparing  to  impeach  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  of  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  when,  on  en- 
Tmpeach  tering  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  himself  surprised  with 
Strafford,   ^^  impeachment  from  the  commons— to  whom  he  was  pe- 
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culiarljr  offensive-— as  ^  the  grand  apostate  to  the  common-    BOOiC 
wealth.'**  ^^ 

XII.  Straflbrd'*s  impeachment,  was  a  prelude  to  that  of     isio. 
Laudy  which  was  supported  by  a  complaint  from  the  Scotr    ^    ^^ 
tish  commissioners.     They  considered  him  as  their  arch« 
enemyy  the  prime  mover  of  the  innovations  in  their  church, 
vhich  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.    Their 
charges  against  him,  were  for  unjustifiable  interference  in 
tbcir  ecclesiastical  afiairs;  his  ordering  the  bishops  to  appear 
io  their  pontifical  robes,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kirk ; 
his  desiring  a  list  of  those  counsellors  and  members  of  the 
ooOege  of  justice,  who  did  not  communicate  according  to 
SB  ao&orized  form,  to  be  sent  up  to  him  in  order  to  their 
My  punished;  his  obtaining  warrant  for  an  high  commis- 
sion ooart  to  sit  once  a  week  in  Edinburgh ;  and  his  direct- 
ing the  taking  down  of  galleries  and  stone  walls  in  the 
dmrches  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  to  make  room 
far  altars  and  adoration  towards  the  east ;  but,  above  all, 
bis  causing  to  be  intruded  upon  them  a  book  of  common 
prayers,  containing  many  popish  errors  and  ceremonies  con* 
trary  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  acts  of  their  parlia- 
oicnt ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to  admit  it,  his  instigating  the 
king  to  declare  them  traitors  and  rebels,  and  procuring  a 
prayer,  composed  and  printed  by  his  direction,  to  be  read 
in  all  the  parish  churches  in  England  during  divine  service, 
in  which  they  were  styled  traitorous  subjects,  who  had  cast 
cff  all  obedience  to  their  sovereign ;  and  supplication  was 
«ade  to  the  Almighty,  to  cover  their  faces  with  shame  as 
amies  to  God  and  the  king. 

XIII.  The  two  chief  confidential  ministers  of  the  king  be* 
iig  committed  to  custody,  parliament  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  other  complaints,  which  innumerable  petitions  from 
every  quarter  reiterated  in  their  ears,  now  that  the  people 
perceived  their  voice  would  be  heard.  Engaged  iu  investi- 
gating their  own  abuses,  and  sensible  of  the  important  aid 
they  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  Scottish  army  in  Eng-  The  treaty 
land,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  the  treaty  '  *"  ' 
was  not  pushed  forward  by  the  parliament  with  the  rapidity 

*  Lord  Digb]r*t  speech — Riuhworth,  toI.  iii.  p.  ISHB. 
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BOOK    which  its  removal  to  the  capital  had  promised;  nor,  as  new 
^^       views  now  presented  themselves  to  the  covenanters,  who  ex- 
jg^^      pected  to  see  their  favourite  bond  established  throughout  the 
land,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  was  it  pressed  with  much  ur- 
gency by  them* 

XIV.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  civil  commotions, 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  at  their  commencement,  or  dur- 
ing their  progress;  nor  are  they  always  to  be  accused  of  un- 
warrantable ambition,  or  improper  motives,  who  are  placed 
in  stations  at  the  close  of  a  struggle,  which  they  had  no  ex- 
pectation of,  and  to  which  they  could  have  had  no  preten- 
sions at  the  beginning.  When  the  Scots  were  entirely  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish service-book  upon  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  most  sanguine  among  them  could  entertain  the  least 

Views  of  idea  that  ever  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  inculcating 
expand.^  openly  their  own  mode  of  worship  in  the  English  capital, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  English  parliament,  much  less, 
that  any  prospect  would  ever  present  itself  of  introducing  it 
into  England ;  but  their  desires  expanded  as  the  scene  open- 
ed ;  and  before  they  returned  to  their  native  country,  a  pro- 
posal for  uniformity  in  religious  worship  throughout  the 
whole  island,  founded  upon  this  basis,  was  left  for  the  consi* 
deration  of  those  men  who  had  the  chief  management  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  the  earls  of 
Their  com-  Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Loudon,  sirs  Patrick  Hepburn 
"!irir°*"  of  Wauchton,  William  Douglas  of  Cavers,  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  of  Riccarton,  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  Wedderburn  of 
Dundee,  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ayr,  with  Archibald  Johnston, 
advocate,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  minister,  together  with 
their  chaplains,  were  received  in  London  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  a£Pection  and  respect ;  they  were  support- 
ed at  the  public  expense,  by  the  city,  had  a  house  appointed 
for  their  residence,  and  the  church  of  St.  Anlholm's,  for  their 
devotion. 

XV.  The  ministers  were  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
sincerely  zealous  in  the  cause  for  which  they  pled;  their 
earnest  impressive  manner,  and  their  discourses,  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  attracted  immense  crowds  to  their  * 
public  services.     From  morning  till  night,  during  Sabbath, 
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tbe  place  and  the  passages  were  crowded,  and  those  who    BOOK 
could  DoC  gain  admission  within,  surrounded  the  doors,  and      ^^ 
clong  to  the  windows.     Persecuted  as  they  had  been  by  the  "TsiO* 
episcopalians,  it  affords  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  did  ^  of 
DOt  display  in  their  attacks  upon  a  system  to  which  they  had  i^rJ"" 
traced  every  calamity  their  country  had  endured,  that  calm- 
ness and  temper  which  those,  who  never  exposed  to  suffer 
ibr  their  creed,  have  not  always  preserved.     In  public  and 
private,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  they  oppugned  the 
hierarchy;  and  their  doctrines,  disseminated  among  a  peo* 
pie  already  prepared  by  the  indolence,  tyranny,  and  su- 
perttitious   attachment  to  trifles,  which   distinguished   the 
coort  dergy  of  the  church  of  England,  produced  an  almost 
osfttKaiieous  and  amazing  effect*     The  citizens  of  London 
firrt  gave  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  in  November,  praying 
a  refbnnation  in  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of 
tbe  church  of  England ;  and  early  in  December,  another, 
to  which  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  signatures  were  attach- 
ed, was  brought  forward,  craving  a  total  extirpation  of  epis-  London, 
capacjf  root  and  branch.     These  were  followed  by  great  *fc.»  P«*>- 
nambera  of  others,  from  various  places,  complaining  of  ec-  f^^nn  ep. 
desiastical  usurpations,  and  all  were  favourably  received  by  i^cop^y. 
the  commons. 

XTX.  Charles,  who  saw,  but  could  not  prevent  the  immense 
ascendancy  which  the  army  of  the  Scots  gave  to  the  male- 
contents,  sent  for  both  houses  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall, 
to  whom  he  represented  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from 
■aintaining  two  armies  at  the  same  time,  and  requested 
ikm  to  bring  their  business  to  a  close ;  promising  that  he 
vonld  willingly  and  cheerfully  concur  in  the  reformation  of    l^^* 

■  The  Seottiih  ministen  have  left  the  evidence  of  their  abilities  behind 
iIkb^  in  nuioiis  pablieationt,  remarkable  for  acutenets  of  argument,  a  forcible, 
■mI  far  from  inelegant  elocution,  although  occasionally  perplexed  by  a  mul- 
OpGotj  of  snbdirisions,  and  a  syllogistic  method  of  reasoning,  now  gone  to 
Anse  ;  but,  peibaps,  the  highest  testimony  to  their  talents,  is  the  respect  in 
vbicfa  they  were  held  by  the  first  geniuses  of  the  age,  men  who  carried  the 
piety  tlicj  expressed  in  public,  into  the  private  intercourse  of  life,  and  whose 
daily  and  moat  intimate  conversation,  bore  evidence  to  the  bent  and  inclina- 
tioB  of  tlicir  fools ;  or  to  use  the  philosophical  phraseology  of  Hume,  '*  whose 
sriMle  diecwiiie  and  language  were  polluted  with  mysterious  jargon,  and  full 
ef  dw  lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy ! !"  Hist  of  Eng.  vol.  vi.ch.5i. 
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BOOK  All  innovations  in  church  and  state ;  but  at  the  same  time  re* 
^'  minding  them,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  re- 
1641.  formation  and  alteration  in  government, — the  one  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to,  but  would  always  endeavour  to  resist 
the  other.  The  commons  submitted  to  the  inconvenience, 
and  went  on  with  their  examination  of  grievances,  nor  was 
it  till  they  had  obtained  the  most  material  of  these  ends,  that 
they  seriously  set  about  concluding  the  treaty.  In  the 
meantime,  their  commissioners  discussed  the  articles  with 
those  of  the  Scots;  and  the  latter,  taught  by  the  last  nego- 
tiations at  Dunse-law,  rejected  all  verbal  communications, 
and  required  every  proposition  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 
Each  article  was  discussed  at  length,  and  separately; 
and  were  in  substance  similar  to  the  specification  delivered 
to  the  king  at  York,  [vol.  iii.  page  570.]  The  first,  ratify  < 
ing  the  acts  of  the  late  Scottish  parliament,  which  implied  a 
compliance  with  every  demand,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
for  some  time  resisted  by  the  king ;  it  was,  in  an  unhappy 
hour,  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  English  parliament, 
who  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  assailing  their  own  re- 
ligious establishment,  and  bis  acquiescence  in  the  complete 
Discas.  overthrow  of  episcopacy  in  this  one  kingdom,  he  considered 
BMctinT  ^®  paving  the  way  for  its  downfall  in  the  other ;  but  the 
the  treaty.  English  commissioners,  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Scots,  or  friendly  to  the  objects  themselves,  concurred  in 
recommending  its  acceptance,  and  the  king  reluctantly  con- 
sented, **  That  the  acts  of  the  parliament  assembled  by  his 
authority  at  Bklinburgh,  1640,  should  be  proclaimed  along 
with  those  of  the  next  session  of  the  same  parliament"  The 
second,  requiring  that  Edinburgh  castle,  and  the  other 
strengths />f  the  kingdom  should  be  garrisoned  according  to 
the  first  intent,  was  agreed  to  with  little  discussion,  as  was 
the  third,  by  which  Scottishmen,  in  Ireland  and  England, 
were  freed  from  being  constrained  to  take  oaths  inconsistent 
with  the  covenant ;  but  the  fourth,  which  required  that  the 
public  incendiaries,  the  authors  and  causers  of  the  late 
troubles,  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished,  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence  of  their  respective  parliaments,  under- 
went a  long  discussion,  and  was  with  much  difficulty  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  king.     He  was  extremely  anxious  to  pre- 
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▼ent  bis  confidential  servants  from  being  brought  before    BOOR 
parliament,  as  he  knew  the  general  enmity  that  was  en-       ^^ 
tertained  against  them ;  and  endeavoured — by  conferring  first      ^^**- 
with  the  nobles  alone,  next  with  the  whole  commissioners 
together,  and  then  with  such  of  them  individually,   as  he 
thought  the  likeliest  to  yield,  particularly  Rothes — to  ob- 
tain, either*  that  this  article  might  be  omitted  altogether,  or 
the  matter  be  referred  entirely  to  himself,  to  neither  of  which 
voold  the  Scottish  commissioners  agree. 

xvu.  Strafibrd,  who  saw  that  his  fate  depended   upon 
tUi  article,  in  his  letters  from  the  Tower,  occasioned  con- 
ndcnble  delay ;  and  a  variety  of  proposals  were  made  and 
njedtd.     At  last  the  king  sent  them  a  message,  informing 
tliei^  diat  he   was  confident  the    parliament  would  not 
praeeed  with  those  who  were  called  incendiaries,  that  he  and 
they  should  fully  agree,  and  that  it  was  improper  to  prejudge 
the  question  before  they  decided.     The  Scottish  communi- 
citcd  this  to  the  English  commbsioners,  informing  them, 
that,  as  their  powers  were  firom  the  parliament  as  well  as  the 
kin^  they  required  them  to  lay  the  long  debated  question 
before  it.     The  English  lords,  who  were  desirous  also  that 
this  article  should  pass,  told  his  majesty,  that  if  the  disputed 
point  were  referred  to  parliament,  it  would  be  lost,  as  un-» 
doabCedly  it  would  be  carried  in  favour  of  the  Scots.     He 
yielded  to  oacessity,  and  promised,  that  all  his  courts  of  jus-  Discus- 
tioe  should  be  open  against  all  evil  counsellors  and  delin-  ^u^*^ 
qoents ;  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should  have  liberty 
to  proceed  against  such ;  and,  that  he  would  not  employ 
Hiy  person,  in  any  o£5ce  or  place,  who  should  be  judged 
hcapable  by  sentence  of  parliament,  nor  make  use  of  their 
service,  nor  grant  them  access  to  his  royal  person,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament     The  fifth  article,  that  ships, 
goods,  and  damages  should  be  mutually  restored,  was  agreed 
to,  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  allowed,  to  fit  out  eighty 
Scottish  vessels  that  had  been  detained  in  English  ports* 
The  reparation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  their  detention, 
was  agreed  to  be  referred  for  inquiry,  and  was  included 
in  the  sixth  article,  concerning  the  losses  which  the  king-" 
dom  of  Scotland  had  sustained  in  the  late  unprovoked  war, 
and  the  indeomification  for  the  expense   incurred   during 
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BOOK    two  campaigns.     The  importance  of  this  article  excited  the 
^^       fears  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  the  hopes 


1641.  of  the  royal  party,  who  wished  to  disunite  them  and  their 
allies.  Unwilling  to  hazard  the  responsibility,  the  commis- 
sioners referred  it  to  parliament.  The  amount  claimed,  of 
which  the  particulars  were  minutely  set  down,  was  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  that  startled  several  of  the 
members,  and  occasioned  some  sharp  debates.  The  Scots 
declared  that,  the  whole  having  been  incurred  in  resisting 
the  common  enemy,  they  considered  themselves  entided  to 
a  compensation,  but  would  leave  the  proportion  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  house;  affirming  that  they  would  cheerfully 
have  supported  the  whole  expense,  had  not  the  poverty  of 
their  country  rendered  this  impossible.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  ultimately  voted,  under  the  appellation  of 
a  brotherly  assistance,  which  was  accepted,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  grateful  a£Pection. 

XVIII.  While  this  article  was  in  abeyance,  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  brought  to  trial.  The  accusations  of  the  Soots, 
tended  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular  indignation,  already  suf- 
ficiently impetuous,  against  this  unfortunate  nobleman ;  but 
they  were  what  in  common  times  would  never  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  they  arose  firom  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
T"^  ^«f  *"^  ^  them  he  was  a  foreigner.  The  Scottish  residents  had 
Strafford,  no  right  to  claim  exemption  from  an  oath  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever arbitrary,  which  the  governor  of  that  island  deemed 
necessary  for  its  security ;  nor  could  he  be  condemned  for 
using  every  means  of  annoyance  in  his  power,  against  those 
whom  he  considered  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign.  He  was 
charged  by  the  English  with  attempts  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  animosity  of  his  prose- 
cutors, heightened  by  the  recollection  of  his  apostacy  from 
the  public  cause,  produced  a  new  species  of  crime — cumu- 
lative treason — ^by  which  a  number  of  acts,  though  each  in 
itself  insufficient  to  constitute  any  high  offence,  were,  when 
taken  together,  allowed  to  establish  a  capital  delinquency — 
a  method  of  procedure,  at  the  best  of  very  doubtful  proprie- 
ty, indefensible,  except  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances ; 
and  if,  upon  some  occasions,  it  be  admitted,  to  reach  the 
head  of  the  wary  instruments  of  an  insidious  despotism,  it  is 
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also  capable  of  being  subverted  to  the  most  tyrannical  op-    BOOK 
pression  of  patriotic  innocence.     Even  afler  the  extension      ^ 
which  the  commons  had  given  to  the  crime  of  treason,  they     i^^- 
would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reach 
the  hated  earl,  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice ; 
they  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  proba* 
Uy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  upper  house,  but  for  one 
of  those  fatalities,  to  which  an  insincere,  or  a  hesitating  po- 
liqr  is  always  liable,  especially  during  a  period  of  popular 
fisment. 

xiXm  Some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  army,  observing 
sjmptoms  of  disgust  arising  among  the  soldiers,  from  the 
nuked  attention  paid  to  tlie  Scottish  forces,  encouraged  Plot  of  Um 
tka ;  and  as  their  pay  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  took  occa>  ^^'^^^^ 
noa  to  insinuate  that  they  were  neglected  by  the  parliament, 
sod  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  king. 
Id  consequence,  an  association  was  formed,  under  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  to  tender  their  services  to  his  majesty ;  and  a 
torn  of  petition  to  parliament  was  prepared,  to  be  signed  by 
the  whole  army,  expressive  of  their  apprehensions  from  the 
turbulent  spirits,  and  frequent  tumults  of  factious  malecon- 
teats,  and  offering  to  guard  the  king  and  the  two  houses. 
Tliis  petition  was  seen  and  approved  of  by  Charles,  who  Fkul  to 
countersigned  it  as  a  mark  of  his  approval.     Before  it  could  ^^i^<>^ 
be  properly  matured,  however,  the  plan  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  officers  to  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament,  and 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Pym,  at  the  time  when  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Straf- 
faid  was  about  to  be  brought  before  the  house  of  lords. 
The  alarm  excited  by  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  to 
Hke  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  and  overawe  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  was  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  king, 
and  btal  to  his  favourite.     The  peers,  under  its  influence 
passed  the  bill,  and  the  king,  after  a  severe  struggle,  yield- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  commons,  the  clamours  of  the  peo-  Charles 
pie,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  queen,  gave  the  royal  assent  by  J?^**^^ 
commission.     He,  at  the  same  time — and  it  was  a  strange  ec 
coincidence— -authorized  the  commissioners  to  sign  another, 
for  preventing  the  dissolution  of  parliament  without  its  own 
consoat,  which  eventually  brought  himself  to  the  sca£bld. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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fiOOK       XX.  When  the  purposes  for  which  the  Scottish  army  had 
been  principally  retained  were  accomplished-— by  the  aboli- 
l^U     lion  of  the  star  chamber,  and  high  commission  court,  of  the 
illega,!  exactions  and  monopolies,  and  the  act  for  ensuring 
^e  fr^qu^nt  assembling  of  parliament^^the  treaty  was  re- 
svmed,  and  brought  without  difficulty  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
duSS^**"  *'^""'     ^y  ^^^  seventh  article — ^which  was  adjusted  June  14th 
-—all  declarations,  acts,  books,  libels,  and  whatever  had  been 
published  by  either  side  derogatory  to  the  other,  were  mu- 
tually recalled  and  suppressed ;  and  by  the  eighth,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  should 
be  reduced,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  they  were  before 
the  late  troubles  commenced.     Besides  these,  another  was 
proposed  by  the  Scots,  but  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  urg- 
ing unity  in  religion,  and  uniformity  of  church  government, 
as  essential  for  preserving  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
XXI.  Presbyterian  principles  had  made  rapid  strides  among 
the  parliamentary  party  during  the  residence  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  in  London ;  yet,  a  large  and  respectable  * 
body  were  inclined  to  moderate  episcopacy^  while  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  hierarchy, 
were  suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  favourable  to  the 
.  independent  or  congregational  plan.     As  long  as  the  power 
of  the  prelates  remained  formidable,  the  differences  among 
their  opponents  were  made  matters  of  forbearance ;  but  it  is 
difficult,  when  parties  of  different  sentiments  respecting  the 
nature  of  church  government,  have  frequent  meetings,  to  pre- 
vent collision.     The  Scots,  who  had  begun  in  their  own 
country  to  contend  against  some  approaches  to  independ- 
Prcflbyte-    ency,  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  its  progress  among  their 
unifonnity  friends  in   England,  from   which   they  prognosticated  no 
in  religion,  good ;  and  were  on  this  account  the  more  anxious  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  parliament  to  the  establishment  of  one 
confession  of  faith,  one  directory  for  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  one  form  of  church  government  in  all  the  churches 
of  his  majesty^s  dominions.     Nor  did  they  perceive,  that  to 
enforce  this  by  law,  was  to  establish,  under  a  different  form, 
the  same  spiritual  bondage,  against  which  they  had  been  so 
firmly  contending ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe, 
that  the  ajgumoits  they  used  to  enforce  their  proposition, 
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are  exactly  the  same  they  had  so  indignantly  repelled,  when  BOOK 
employed  to  establish  prelacy.  Uniformly  in  faith  and  won-  ^ 
ship,  it  was  said,  would  be  acceptable  to  Grod,  who  delight^  1641. 
ech  to  see  his  people  walking  in  truth  and  unity,  would  preserve 
peaoe^  and  prevent  many  divisions ;  the  sovereign  would  there-  Their  rm- 
by  be  eased  of  much  trouble,  arising  from  difference  of  re* 
ligton,  and  both  king  and  subject  from  much  inconvenience ; 
for  wherever  they  had  occasion  to  go^  they  might  then  find 
sn  opportunity,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  to  be  par^ 
takers  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  divine  worship; 
the  names  of  heresies,  sects,  and  papists,  would  be  no  more 
heard  of  I  and  instead  of  unprofitable  controversies,  the 
OHBistry  would  be  engaged  in  the  labours  of  devotional  and 
jxactical  divinity  1  Uniformity  in  government  was  urged^ 
because  there  can  be  little  hope  of  unity  in  religion,  which 
is  the  chief  bond  of  peace  and  human  society,  unless  there 
he  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  because  difference 
on  this  point  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  other  dif- 
fi»€noes  between  the  two  nations,  since  the  reformation  of  re^ 
ligion ;  because-^though  it  ought  not  to  be  so— it  proves 
true  in  experience,  that  churchmen  through  their  corrupt 
tion,  are  more  hot,  and  greater  zealots  about  government, 
than  about  matters  more  substantial; — for  their  worldly 
dignities  and  wealth  being  concerned,  it  is  observable 
that  they  sometimes  foment  and  cherish  contrary  factions, 
to  promote  their  own  importance ;  and,  because  none  of  the 
reformed  churches,  though  far  distant,  and  under  different 
magistrates,  disagree  so  widely  in  church  government,  as 
these  two  kingdoms  in  one  island,  and  under  one  mon- 
arch. Among  the  reasons  they  alleged  for  the  preference 
of  presbytery,  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  reformed  churches, 
that  it  is  dejure  diwina^  and  perpetual ;  while  they  asserted, 
that  episcopacy,  as  it  differs  from  the  office  of  a  pastor,  is 
almost  universally  lusknowledged,— even  by  the  bishops 
themselves  and  their  adherents,*— to  be  but  an  human  ordi- 
nance established  by  law  and  custom  for  convenience,  with* 
out  warrant  of  scripture ;  and  may  therefore  be  altered  or 
abolished  by  human  authority.  The  answer  to  this  article  Answer  to 
was  cautious*  •*  His  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  houses  ^^^^ 
of  parliament,  doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects 
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BOOK  in  Scotland,  in  their  desire  of  having  conrormity  of  church 
*^  government  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as  the  parlia- 
1641.  ment  hath  already  taken  into  consideration  the  reformation 
of  church  government,  so  they  will  proceed  therein  in  due 
time,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and  of  both  kingdoms. 
Act  of  ob-  XXII.  Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  an  act  of  oblivion,  from 
liTioxL  which  only  were  excepted  the  earl  of  Traquair,  sir  Robert 
Spotswood,  sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhal  and  the 
Scottish  bishops.  As  these  last  had  their  temporalities  se- 
questrated, and  their  spiritual  functions  were  at  an  end,  it 
required  no  great  sacrifice  on  the  king's  part,  to  consent  |o 
their  being  excluded  from  pardon,  in  a  country  in  which 
there  were  so  few  inducements  for  their  wishing  to  remain, 
and  to  which  there  appeared  so  little  probability  that  any  of 
them,  at  least  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  would  ever  re* 
turn ;  but  he  anxiously  sought  to  procure  indemnity  for  the 
others,  especially  Traquair,  who  had  only  acted  in  obedient 
to  his  orders,  and  for  whose  safety  he  felt  doubly  interested 
since  the  death  of  Stra£Pord.  His  partialties  were  indulged, 
by  allowing  tacitly  the  punishment  of  the  delinquents  to  be 
referred  to  himself. 

XXIII.  As  long  as  the  king  had  any  prospect  of  being  able 
to   manage   the  parliament  of  England,  he  was  not  very 
hearty  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion,  what  he  considered  so 
Charles  at-  very  humiliating  a  treaty.     At  the  first  proposal  of  unifor* 
^n^T    ^^^y  between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  which  the  demolition 
Scots.        of  episcopacy  was  to  pave  the  way,  his  aversion  was  undis- 
guised, and  for  some  days,  his  intercourse  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  was  broken  off;  but  when  he  saw  all  his 
expedients  fail,  and  his  power  almost  anhihilated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  endeavours  to  gain  over  the  army,  he  turned 
to  the  Scots  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  attempted  to  exercise 
his  kingcraft  upon  them.      Montrose  he  had  gained.     He 
next  tampered  with  Rothes,  whose  attachment  to  the  opposi- 
tion, like  that  of  the  other,  had  originated  rather  in  private 
disgust,  than  in  any  decidedness  of  principle.     The  promise 
of  a  rich  marriage,  and  a  confidential  situation   near  the 
Death  of    j^j^g^g  person,  had  given  impulse  to  the  returning  loyalty  of 
R^thw.      that  nobleman,  when  a  fever  at  Richmond  cUt  off  his  expec- 
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tations,  and  depri?ed  his  master  of  any  advantage  from  his  BOOK 
defection*    In  pursuance  of  his  design,  be  deteimined  to      ^^ 
proceed  to  Scotland;  and  this  resolution  probably  tended     1641. 
to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  who  were  afraid  of  his  majesty's  personal  influence 
among  the  troops,  and  were  in  consequence  eager  that  both 
armies  should  be  disbanded.     A  fourth  part  therefore  of  the 
brotherly  assistance  was  advanced ;   the  rest  agreed  to  be 
paid  in  equal  moieties  within  two  years;  and  all  arrears 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  send  the  Scots  home  per- 
fecdy  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  expedition,  and  un- 
ited by  closer  ties  than  ever,  to  their  affectionate  brethren. 

XXIV.  Upon  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the  Scottish  par-  Parliament 
Jiunent,  after  several  adjournments,  met,  July  15th,  1641  ;™^'^ 
bat  at  the  request  of  lord  Loudon,  who  assured  them  that 
the  king  would  be  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  August, 
ihqr  agreed  to  allow  all  important  business  to  lie  over— ex- 
cqit  such  as  necessity  should  compel  them  to  conclude — un- 
till  his  majesty's  arrival ;  and  employ  themselves  during  the 
interval,  in  arranging  the  matters  to  be  afterwards  discuss- 
ed.    Charles  was  preceded  by  an  unfortunate  circumstance ;  Another 
a  new  secret  correspondence  with  Montrose  was  discovered,  ^enoe  of  ' 
by  one  of  the  earl's  letters  beincc  intercepted.     The  story  of  Montrote 
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the  bond  too,  was  fully  brought  to  light ;  and  he,  along  with  king,  dis- 
several  of  his  friends,  were  committed  close  prisoners  to  Ed-  cohered, 
inbargh  castle,  as  plotters.     When  questioned  before  the 
estates,  that  nobleman  professed  his  sorrow  for  being  in- 
volved in  any  suspicious  circumstances,  and  promised  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  their  direction ;  and  the  estates,  after  hearing 
counsel,  would  have  been  content  with  a  formal  renunciation 
of  the  bond ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  a  disco-  Hii  injurii. 
very  was  made,  that  he  had  propagated  a  report  injurious  J^J[i^2*^ 
to  the  reputation  of  Argyle,  amounting  to  treason,  and  cal-  gyle, 
dilated  to  influence  the  king's  mind  against  him.     He  had| 
it  appeared,  on  the  detection  of  the  bond,  in  conversation 
with  one  Murray,  minister  at  Methven,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  intended  to  counteract  the  projects  of  some — 
u  e.  Argyle— who  meant  to  depose  the  king.     Murray, 
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BOOK    when  examined  respecting  this  story  by  the  committee  of 
^^      estates,  gave  up  Montrose,  who  produced  one  Stew^t,  com- 


1641.    missafy,  or  judge  of  the  consistorial  court  of  Dunkeld,  as 
his  author. 

XXV.  Stewart's  account  was,  that  when  the  earl  of  Athol, 
and  eight  other  gentlemen,  of  whom  he — Stewart— was  one, 
were  prisoners  in  Argyle's  tent,  at  the  ford  of  Lion,  Argyle 
said  publicly,  <*  That  the  estates  of  parliament  had  consult- 
ed both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  the  deposing  of  the  king, 
and  gotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cases 
-*-<le8ertion,  invasion,  prodition  or  vendition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  they  once  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  would  do  it  at  the  next  sitting 
thereof.^'  The  witnesses  alleged  to  have  been  present,  de- 
nied the  fact,  and  Stewart  himself  retracted  the  accusation, 
Stewart  declaring,  *^  That  the  earl  of  Argyle,  having  spoken  of  kings 
efidezuDo.  *' ^°  general,  and  the  cases  wherein  it  is  thought  that  they 
might  be  deposed,  the  deponent  did  take  the  words  as  spoken 
of  our  king  ;*'  and  out  of  the  malicious  design  of  revenge, 
confessed  that  he  added  these  words,  <^  That  the  first  thing 
parliament  would  have  begun  upon,  was  to  depose  the  king; 
and  that  however  they  had  deferred  it,  he  feared  it  was  the 
first  thing  they  would  fall  upon  at  the  next  session,  dt  the 
first  thing  that  will  be  begun  in  the  next  session,^  and  this 
recantation  was  verified  by  the  testimony  of  sir  Thomas 
Stewart,  who  having  been  offered  a  pension  by  Traquaif,  if 
he  would  certify  Argyle's  words  in  writing,  wrote  a  dedara* 
tion,  which  was  intercepted  on  Montrose's  messenger,  and 
afterward  attested  by  sir  Thomas  before  the  committee  of 
Tried  for  estates.  Argyle,  thus  implicated  in  a  charge  of  the  most 
1^1^*  dangerous  nature,  in  order  to  clear  his  character  firom  the 
aspersion,  was  under  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  Stewart 
before  the  court  of  justiciary,  for  the  crime  of  leasing-mak« 
ing ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  being  found  guilty  upon  the 
Executed,  clearest  evidence,  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  earl 
himself  would  have  willingly  consented  to  hb  pardon ;  but  ai 
there  were  others  involved  in  the  calumny  as  well  as  he^  no 
application  was  made  for  the  royal  mercy.  His  memory  has 
in  consequence  been  traduced,  as  if  he  had  betrayed  Stew- 
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mrt  ioto  a  confession,  by  a  promise  of  ensuring  bis  safety,    BOOK 
and  afterwards  infamously  allowing  bim  to  suffer.*     From       ^ 
thls^  tbe  unsolicited  evidence  of  sir  Tbomas  Stewart  fully      i64l. 
exculpates  him.     It  is  perbaps  less  easy  to  excuse  bis  con- 
senting to  the  execution  of  a  cruel  law ;  but  tbe  fact  stands 
recorded  as  an  evidence  of  tbe  injustice  of  allowing  tbe  last 
penalty  to  be  attached  by  statute  to  crimes  which  ought  not 
to  be  punished  with  such  rigour ;  and  of  trusting  for  its  mo- 
dification to  the  discretionary  powers  of  any  man,  however 
upright  or  humane. 

XXVI.  Among  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  which  tbe 
estates  employed  themselves,  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
itCnlating  the  order  of  tbe  house;  they  settled  the  fines  for 
aaD-attendance,  or  for  coming  too  late— «very  nobleman  ten  R«giik. 
pounds,  every  baron  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four-  ^5^ 
pcQC^,  and  every  burgess  three  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ment. 
c^tpence,  Scots ;  none  but  regular  members  were  allowed 
to  ooine  into  the  house ;  the  lords  of  session  claimed,  as  men 
who  were  administrators  of  tbe  laws,  the  right  of  beuig  pre- 
sent when  they  were  framed,  but  the  estates  would  only  al- 
low tbem  to  be  so  when  sent  for ;  the  lord  advocate  insisted 
Vpofk  being  present  and  voting^  as  bis  privilege.  After  a  oon- 
siderable  debate,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  admitted, 
sad  allowed  to  sit  covered  at  the  president's  feet,  upon  this 
condition,  that  he  should  have  no  vote,  and  only  speak 
vhfB  his  O|pinion  or  advice  was  required  by  tbe  estates. 
Wmotone  moved  that  some  of  tbe  ministers  might  be  per- 
■ilftpd  to  attend,  for  the  interest  of  the  church,  but  Argyle 
9fifOBed  tbe  motion  as  introductory  to  ministers  voting,  and 
it  was  immediately  quashed.  The  peers*  eldest  sons  were 
fdte  indignant  at  being  excluded  from  an  assembly,  to  which 
ia  a  few  years  they  would  be  called  by  hereditary  right ;  and 
die  lords  Angus,-  Montgomerie,  Maitland,  and  Elcho,  insist- 
ed upon  being  admitted,  as  their  lawful  privilege ;  but  tbe  ba- 
nns and  burgesses  would  do  nothing  while  they  were  there, 
and  they  were  in  consequence  forced  to  retire.  A  great 
deal  of  desultory  debate  and  discussion  took  place  respects 
ing  the  incendiaries ;  Traquair  offered  to  submit  himself  to 

*  Q«tbrie*t  Mtnoiri,  p.  01.     Uing's  Hist.  ¥ol.  iii.  pp.  5U,  M6. 
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BOOK   the  parliament  without  a  trial,  which  the  kbg  thought  might 
IX.       have  sufficed;  his  request  was,  however,  refused,  and  the 
jg^j      former  arrangement  adhered  to.     Lord  Loudon,  who  had 
Suipicioni  promised  to  the  king  to  endeavour  as  much  as  in  his  power, 
J2^JJ^     to  allay  the  animosities,  having  executed  his  engagements 
with  fidelity  and  zeal,  his  exertions  began  to  create  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  gained  over  to  the  court  party ;  and  a  sinis- 
ter attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  commission 
who  were  to  return  to  England  with  the  Scottish  parlia^ 
ment's  consent  to  the  treaty.     His  lordship,  grieved  at  be- 
ing suspected  of  acting  a  double  part,  and  at  seeing  his 
virtuous  and  honest  endeavours  to  serve  his  country  repaid 
with  ingratitude,  requested  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  employment,  and  freed  from  any  blame 
with  regard  to  his  past  conduct,   if  they  found  him   not 
blameworthy  : — ^so  difficult  is  it,  in  times  when  factions  mn 
high,  for  men  of  integrity,  who  cannot  go  every  length  with 
all  the  enmities  of  any  of  the  parties,  if  they  conscientiously 
hesitate,  or  stop  short,  to  escape  suspicion  from  the  side  they 
usually  support     This  proposal  to  retire,  called  forth  the 
prompt  assurances  of  his  friends,  and  a  gratifying  declara- 
tion of  confidence  in  his  faithfultiess  from  the  estates,  who 
would  not  accept  of  his  declining  to  go  to  London,  as  he  was 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  English,  and  was  more  inge- 
nuous in  his  communications  with  the  king,  than  any  other 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners ;  he  was  therefore  constrain- 
ed to  proceed,  and  was  besides  employed  as  the  bearer  of 
Repelled     letters  to  his  majesty,  acquainting  him  with  all  the  proceed^ 
meiSr"*"  *"8^  ^^  ^^^  estates.     As  a  concluding  regulation,  it  was  or- 
dered, that  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  church  and  state  should 
be  administered  to  all  the  members  of  parliament,  to  secure 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  ^<  tentation  and  court  corrup- 
tion.*' 

xxvir.  It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  repeated 
examples  that  Charles  had  given  of  duplicity  in  his  deal- 
ings, that  his  every  action  became  liable  to  suspicion.  His 
proposed  journey  to  Scotland  awakened  the  fears  of  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons,  who  were  apprehensive,  that  under 
this  pretext,  he  concealed  a  design  of  puttuig  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forces ;  and  in  a  conference  with  the  lords,  they 
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pnqxMed  requesting  him  to  defer  setting  out  till  both  the    nooK 
armies  were  disbanded; — their  alleged  reason  was,  tiiat  se-       *^ 
Tend  bills  had  passed  the  lower  house,  which  bad  noC  gone     isil. 
through  the  house  of  peers,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was 
necessary.     In  ccMnpliance  with  their  petition,  he  consented 
to  remain  till  the  10th  of  August ;  under  other  pretexts  they 
endeavoured  to  detain  him  still  longer,  but  he  would  agree 
to  no  farther  delay ;  and  having  left  a  commission  to  pass  Charlet 
what  acts  remained,  he  took  his  departure  to  revisit  his  nar  ^^^^^^ 
tive  country,  under  far  di£Perent  circumstances  than  when 
adorned  with  the  uneclipsed  radiance  of  the  English  crown, 
lie  went  to  assume  that  of  his  ancient  kingdom.     Instead  of 
being  attended  by  a  magnificent  train  of  obsequious  court- 
iffs,  and  receiving  a  fair  and  outward  homage  as  he  pass- 
ed, he  was  followed  by  a  committee  of  parliament*  appoint* 
ed  to  act  as  spies  upon  his  conduct ;  and  his  progress  was  ^ 
through  a  discontented  and  disobedient  population*  *  In- 
Head  of  bdng  waited  for  by  expectant  nobles  courting  his 
smiles,  and  a  nation  anxiously  desirous  to  secure  his  favour, 
the  principal  chieftains  of  Scotland  were  ranged  in  arms, 
which  had  lately  been  hostile ;  and  his  caresses  were  receiv- 
ed with  indifference,  by  men  to  whom,  formerly,  the  smallest 
mark  of  notice  would  have  been  regarded  as  tlie  highest 
condescension. 

xxviiT.  At  Newcastle,  the  king  stopped  and  dined  with 
general  Leslie.  Laying  aside  his  natural  distance  and  re- 
serve, he  received  graciously  and  condescendingly,  all  the 
officers  who  were  introduced  to  him,  npr  attempted  to  as- 
some  any  appearance  of  authority.  On  his  arrival  on  the 
Scottish  border,  he  was  waited  on  by  numbers  of  the  neigh- 
booring  gentiemen,  and  when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  was 

*  When  the  pulkinent  found  thej  could  not  pre\'ail  on  the  king  to  delay 
Ui  jomiey,  they  resolved  that  a  committee  should  attend  bis  majesty  to  Scot- 
kid,  as  commissionen  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  remain  there  and  trans- 
•ut  inlbnnatioD  with  respect  to  their  proceedings.  The  commissionen  named, 
wot  the  call  of  Bedfuid,  iord  Howard  of  Escrick,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir 
WiDiaai  ArmyDO^  Messrs  Fiennes  and  Hambden,  to  such  a  commission  the 
sing  reluaed  his  eonaent,  but  he  agreed  to  their  coming  as  commissioners  to  as- 
sist in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  stickling  for  names,  and  attachment  to 
shadows  when  be  had  lost  the  substance— the  common  error  of  ordinaiy 
nds  in  idv«nitf>-were  among  the  oooeurringaraset  of  Charles*  misfortunes. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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BOOK  welcomed  by  a  deputation  from  the  estates,  consbting  of  die 
IX'  earl  of  Argyle  and  lord  Almond,  the  barons  Innesand  Kerr, 
1641.  and  the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews*  In  the 
evening  he  reached  Holyroodhouse,  his  slender  personal  re- 
burglu  tinue  consisting  only  of  his  nephew  the  elector  palatine, 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  and  the  marquis  of.  Hamilton,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  long  journey,  he  held 
a  levee  the  same  night  in  the  long  gallery,  and  received 
the  compliments  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  who  were  intro- 
duced in  form,  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's 
hand. 

XXIX.  Accommodating  himself  to  his  situation,  the  king 
next  day — the  Sabbath — attended  divine  service  in  the  cha- 
pel royal,  when  it  was  performed  after  the  presbyterian  man- 
ner ;  he  heard  the  morning  sermon  with  seeming  approba- 

Confomit  tion,  and  having  omitted  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  submis- 
terian  ^'  sively  listened  to  an  admonition  from  the  minister,  who  re- 
°^^  minded  him  of  his  duty,  and  promised  more  punctual  at* 
tendance  in  future ;  a  promise  which  he  faithfully  observed 
during  his  residence  in  Scotland,  without  ever  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  disgust,  although  sometimes,  even  the  presby- 
terians  themselves,  complained  that  the  discourses  and  wor- 
ship were  protracted  to  a  tedious  length ;  nor  did  he  object 
to  his  chaplains  officiating  regularly,  without  either  liturgy 
or  ceremonies ;  one  proof  more,  if  any  were  wanting,  that 
Charles'  conscience  was  of  a  pliable  contexture,  where  poli- 
tical expedience  rendered  it  necessary. 

XXX.  To  his  mortification,  he  found  Montrose  and  his 
friends  were  imprisoned,  and  that  the  detection  of  the  plot- 
ters and  banders,  had  exasperated  the  prosecution  against 
the  incendiaries.  Ruminating,  but  secretly,  on  all  the  sad 
vicissitude  around  iiim,  he  did  not  stir  abroad  on  the  Mon- 

Foldft  a  day,  but  assembling  his  privy  council,  he  remained  in  close 
consultation  with  them  respecting  the  best  manner  of  fulfill- 
ing the  treaty,  and  yielding  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
his  prerogative  without  seeming  to  yield.  It  was  discuss- 
ed as  a  matter  of  form,  whether  he  should  open  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  ceremony  of  riding,  and 
the  advocate  adduced  several  precedents ;  but  as  this  might 
have   cast  some  shade  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  lega- 
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lily  of  their  former  proceedings,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should   BOOK 
be  omitted.  ^ 


XXXI.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  king,  after  hear-  I6il. 
ing  sermon  in  the  Abbey  church,  drove  up  the  Canongate 
and  High  Street  in  a  coach,  and  alighting  at  the  Ladies'  Attends 
Steps,  walked  to  the  house,  preceded  by  the  regalia,  the  mar>  ^^ 
quis  of  Hamilton  carrying  the  crown,  the  earl  of  Argyie, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  sword.  He  en- 
tered about  11  oVlock,  accompanied  by  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  had  a  richly  embroidered  seat  prepared  for  him  on  the 
left  band  of  the  throne.  After  he  had  graciously  saluted  the 
members,  he  addressed  them,  **  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
there  has  been  nothing  so  displeasing  to  me,  as  those  un- 
iocky  differences  which  have  of  late  happened  betwixt  me 
tnd  my  subjects ;  and  nothing  that  I  have  more  desired,  than 
to  see  this  day,  wherein  I  hope,  not  only  to  settle  these  un- 
happy mistakings,  but  rightly  to  know,  and  be  known  of  my 
native  country.  I  need  not  tell  you — ^for  I  think  it  is  well 
known  to  most — what  difficulties  I  have  passed  by  and  over*  His  speech, 
come,  to  be  here  at  this  time;  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  if  love 
to  my  native  country  had  not  been  a  chief  motive  to  this 
journey,  other  respects  might  easily  have  found  a  shift  to  do 
that  by  a  commissioner,  which  I  am  come  to  perform  my- 
self. All  this  considered,  I  cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such 
real  testimonies  of  your  affection  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
royal  power,  which  I  do  enjoy,  after  one  hundred  and  eight 
descents,  and  which  you  have  so  often  professed  to  maintain, 
and  to  which  your  own  national  oath  doth  oblige  you,  that 
I  shall  not  think  my  pains  ill  bestowed.  Now,  the  end  of 
my  coming  is  shortly  this ; — to  perform  whatsoever  I  have 
promised,  and  withal,  to  quiet  these  distractions,  which  have 
and  may  fall  out  amongst  you ;  and  this  I  mind,  not  super- 
ficially, but  fully,  and  cheerfully  to  do ;  for  I  assure  you,  that 
I  can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerfulness  than  to  give  my 
people  contentment  and  a  general  satisfaction ;  wherefore, 
not  offering  to  endear  myself  to  you  in  words,  which  in- 
deed, is  not  my  way,  I  desire  in  the  first  place,  to  settle 
that  which  concerns  the  religion  and  just  liberties  of  this  my 
native  country,  before  I  proceed  to  any  other  act."  The 
president  replied,  thanking  his  majestv  for  nil  bis  former 
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BOOK  goodness,  and  his  present  expressions  of  love  toward  his  an- 
^^  cient  kingdom ;  and  Argyle,  in  an  elegant  speech,  though, 
1641.  perhaps,  rather  too  adulatory,  after  enumerating  the  dangers 
and  tempests  through  which  his  majesty  had  steered  the  ves- 
sel of  the  state,  and  complimenting  him  on  his  skill,  as  Uie 
pilot  who  had  weathered  the  storm,  entreated  him  not  to 
leave  her  till  he  had  brought  her  to  a  safe  anchor,  and  set- 
tled her  in  her  desired  haven.* 

XXXII.  Immediately,  and  without  solicitatbn,  his  majesty 
desired  the  acts  of  the  parliament,  1640,  to  be  brought  for 
his  ratification ;  but  uncertain  whether  any  latent  claim  of 
prerogative  might  not  lurk  under  this  promptitude,  and  whe- 
DiBtniBt  of  ther  it  might  not  be  intended  to  destroy  the  validity  of  all 
ta^f '*  ^^^  proceedings  which  had  not  received  the  confirming  touch 
of  the  sceptre,  they  evaded  the  request;  and,  upon  the 
grounds  that  he  had  already  confirmed  them  by  the  treaty^ 
and  that  no  other  ratification  was  now  necessary  than  that 
they  should  be  published  in  his  name,  the  king  was  persuad- 
ed not  to  insist  The  jealousy  of  the  estates  for  their  pri- 
vileges, was  also  evinced  on  occasion  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  the  same  day.  A  contest  having  arisen  between  the 
earl  of  Wigton  and  sir  William  Cockburn  of  Langton,  re- 
specting the  office  of  hereditary  usher  to  the  parliament,  be- 
fore the  right  was  established,  Cockburn  seized  the  mace, 
Auert  and  carried  it  before  his  majesty ;  and  the  king,  without  in- 
▼u^egJir'  quiring  into  the  particulars,  on  a  complaint  being  made, 
having  issued  a  warrant  for  confining  him  to  the  castle,  he 
was  taken  into  custody.  Ofiended  at  the  imprisonment  of 
one  of  their  members,  they  ordered  a  committee  of  two  from 
each  estate,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  this  infringement  of  their  privileges;  in  conse- 
quence, the  king  apologized,  and  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  when  he  issued  his  warrant,  that  Cockburn  was  a 
member  of  the  house ;  and  promised  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  that  they  should  never  commit  any  member 
during  the  sittmg  of  parliament,  without  its  own  consent, 
with  which  the  house  were  highly  gratified,  and  ordered  the 
declaration  to  be  entered  on  the  records. 

*  Baifoufs  Hist.  Workt»  vol.  iii.  p.  41.  et  sea< 
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XXXIII.  Nor  did  they  manifest  a  less  regard  for  adherence   fiOOK 
to  the  ooyenant,  and  anxiety  for  excluding  from  their  num-      ^^- 
ber»  such  as  were  imagined  unfriendly ;  together  with  the     i64]. 
bond  of  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  parliament,  1640,  it  was 
approved  by  the  king  and  the  estates,  and  the  following  oath 
appointed  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  parliament  before 
be  took  his  seat.      *^  We,  undersubscribers,  and  every  one 
of  us,  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  promise  and 
fow,  that  in  this  present  parliament,  we  shall  faithfully  and 
freely  spe^  answer,  and  express  ourselves,  upon  all  and 
erery  thing,  which  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  so  far  as  we 
think  in  our  conscience,  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  impoM  a 
tlie  good  and  peace  of  the  church  and  state  of  this  king-  ^^^  ^^^ 
dom,  and  employ  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  same, 
aod  shall  in  no  ways  advise,  vote,  or  consent  to  any  thing, 
which  to  our  best  knowledge,  we  think  not  most  expedient 
aad  oonducible  thereto ;  as  also,  that  we  shall  respect  and 
defend  with  our  life,  power,  and  estate,  his  majesty's  royal 
person,  honour,  and  estate,  as  b  expressed  in  our  national 
covenant,  and  likewise  the  power  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  and 
by  all  good   means  and  ways,  oppose  and  endeavour  to 
bring  to  exact  trial,  all  such,  as  either  by   force,  practice, 
counsel,  plots,  conspiracies,  or  otherwise  ha^e  done,  or  shall 
do  any  thing  in  prejudice  of  the  purity  of  religion,  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  farther,  that  we 
shall  in  all  just  and  honourable  ways,  endeavour  to  preserve 
union  and  peace  betwixt  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  nor  other 
respect,  shall  relinquish  this  vow  and  promise/'     This  oath,  Its  inefB- 
it  was  imagined,  would  prevent  the  intrusion  of  all  the  op-  °®'^*^- 
ponents  of  the  ruling  party  into  parliament,  but  oaths  are 
fiiil  ties  in  such  cases — <)ne  only  refused  to  subscribe* 

xxxiv.  Not  a  few  have  reproached  the  Scots  with  a  contract- 
ed selfish  zeal,  as  if  all  their  sympathy  and  affection  had 
been  confined  to  their  own  country  and  party ;  but  nei- 
ther they,  nor  their  friends  in  England*  were  inattentive  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 
That  unlooked  for  prosperity,  produced  among  the  presbyte- 
rians  some  mischievous  effects,  cannot  be  denied ;  it  cherish- 


so 
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BOOK    ed  an  intolerant  exclusive  spirit  in  the  best,  while  it  attracted 

to  their  councils,  persons  who  were  not  really  attached  to 

16*1-      the  cause;  and  who,  acting  from  unworthy  motives,  were  in 
oftheEL  general,  the  authors  of  the  most  reprehensible  measures  of . 
tates.         that  people,  of    whom  they  became  afterwards    the  most 
cruel  persecutors,  and  shameless'  calumniators.*     The  first 
reformers  in  Scotland  felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  sufferers  in  France ;  they  interceded,  though  in 
vain,  for  the  persecuted  puritans  in  England  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  in  this  parliament,  their  descendants  gave 
decided  proof,  that  similar  feelings  still  existed,  by  their  rea- 
diness to  aid  the  elector  Palatine,  the  king's  nephew ;  and  by 
They  offer  their  eagerness  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  the  protestants,  on 
Minoe'Va.  ^^^  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  news  of  which  reached 
latine.        Scotland  when  this  parliament  was  about  to  rise.     On  the 
king's  laying  before  the  estates  his  own  manifesto  in  favour 
of  the  prince,  and  the  resolution  of  the  English  parliament 
to  support  it,  they,  after  some  days'  deliberation,  agreed  to 
concur  in  all  their  measures  for  this  purpose,  and  offered  to 
raise  ten  thousand  men ;  but  the  troubles  which  soon  dis- 
tracted the  councils  of  both  kingdoms  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose ;  yet  the  young  elector  ever  afterward 
retained  a  most  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  expressed  for 
him,  both  by  the  Scots,  and  the  puritans  of  England,  and 
refused  to  take  part  in  their  civil  dissensions,  when  his  bro- 
thers, the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  joined  their  uncle. 

xxxv.  When  the  treaty  was  ratified,  an  act  was  passed, 
the  counterpart  of  one  previously  passed  in  England,  accor- 
ding to  previous  stipulation,  in  order  more  effectually  to  se- 
cure tranquillity,  providing  : — That  war  should  not  be  de- 
Treaty       clared  by  Scotland  against  England  or  Ireland  without  due 
iTnd  *'t^    warning,  three  months  at  least,  nor  without  the  previous  con- 
fied.  sent  of  parliament.     Second,  that  mutual  assistance  should 

be  rendered  to  each  parliament,  to  prevent  foreign  invasion, 
or  internal  disturbance ;  and  if  any  of  the  subjects  of  either 
kingdom  make  war  upon  their  fellow-subjects,  without  consent 
of  parliament,  they  should  be  reputed,  and  treated  as  traitors 

*  We  shall  afterward  have  frequent  occasion  lo  remember  am!  exemplify  this 
remark,  particularly  when  we  come  to  narrate  the  deeds  of  the  felon  band  of 
apostates,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
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tolbe  state.     Third,  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to   BOOK 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  preserve  the      ^^' 
petoe  during   the  interval  between   triennial   parliaments.      164I. 
The  first  was  a  wise  and  proper  precaution,  the  second  was 
•terward  a  cause  of  complaint,  when  the  Scots  entered  Eng- 
land to  act  against  the  king,  and  the  last  completed  the 
trinmph  of  parliamentary  over  regal  power. 

zxxvr.  One  object  of  primary  importance,  which  had  oc- 
CMoned  considerable  discussion  at  the  settling  of  the  treaty 
io  London,  and  which  had  been  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  was  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  of 
ilite.     The  king  claimed  the  nomination  as  his  unalienable 
«d  undoubted  right,  which  had  always  been  exercised   by 
Ae  Scottish  monarchs,  and  never  Called  in  question  in  Eng- 
lud.     On  the  other  hand,  the  parliaYnent  quoted   many  State  offi. 
ioitances,  in  the  unsettled   and  variable  adihinistration  of  ^^^1,^^.^ 
the  country,  where  the  election  of  these  functionaries  was  ^ith  the 
with   the   advice   of   parliament,   and   contended  that  the  pariiamcnL 
right  rested  with  them.     They  insisted  upon  this — which 
was  certainly  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative — on  account  of 
the  malignant  influence  the  English  cabinet  had  had  in  the 
direction  of  Scottish  affiiirs,  to  which  source  they  traced  the 
late  troubles ;  and  because  the  commonly  distant  residence  of 
the  king  rendered  him  accessible  to  misrepresentation,  from 
his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  country.     At 
bst  the  king  yielded  to  their  desires,  and  when  he  personal- 
ly intimated  his  acquiescence  to  the  house,  every  member 
arose,  and  made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  throne,  in* to- 
ken of  their  grateful  acknowledgments.*      Immediately  an 
act  was  introduced,  and  passed  with  the  exception  of  only 
one  vote — lord  Yester's — ^proceeding  upon  the  narrative  of 
his  majesty's  willingness  to  give  his  native  kingdom  all  pos- 

*  The  king's  speech  to  the  parliament  during  this  discussion,  is  remarkable, 
is  it  conuins  an  admission  of  his  own  double  dealing  upon  other  occasions,  and 
ibows  that  he  knew  he  was  distrusted.  *'  Hes  ma^^  ansuer  to  the  house  wes, 
thai  he  did  much  wounder  that  they  should  stand  soe  one  quiddities ;  and  al- 
tkctufk  he  huw  hou  to  aequivocate,  zet  he  did  protest  that  he  neur  did,  nor  void 
with  tbem,  quhome  he  wold  villingly  giue  all  satisfactione  in  reassone,  with 
•afitie  of  his  honor :  and  nou  he  granted  their  foresaid  absolutely  in  cache  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  wes  conceaued,  which  he  ther  signed  with  his  hand.**  Bal. 
(dot's  Amiales. 
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BOOK  sible  satisfactioiiy  and  of  the  difficulties  which  his  distaDce 

lY 

created  in  the  way  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the  qualifi- 
1641.  cations  of  the  candidates  for  these  high  places  of  trust ;  and 
therefore  declared  for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  he 
would  make  choice  of  the  fittest  persons  for  statesmen,  coun- 
sellors, and  senators,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
estates  of  parliament,  when  they  were  sitting,  and  by  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  when  they  were  not 

XXXVII.  But  still  considerable  difficulty  remained  about 
the  nomination,  as  almost  all  the  high  offices  of  state  were 
vacant  The  lord  treasurer's  being  the  most  lucrative,  was 
an  object  of  the  greatest  contention ;  the  friends  of  the  earl 
of  Loudon  were  desirous  that  he  should  obtain  it,  Argyle, 
however,  also  wished  it;  to  prevent  dispute,  it  was  there- 
fore put  into  commission.  Loudon  was  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship,  and  formally  installed  in  office,  the  king  de- 
livering  into  his  hands,  in  face  of  parliament,  the  great  seal, 
together  with  the  mace ;  he  then  took  the  oaths  of  office^ 
and  was  placed  by  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  his  chair  un- 
der his  majesty's  feet,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  parliament  He  immediately  rose,  and  bowing  be* 
fore  the  sovereign,  said,  *'  Preferment  comes  neither  from 
the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  but  from  God  alone.  I  ao-> 
Tlie  ap.  knowledge  I  have  this  from  your  majesty,  as  from  Ood's  ▼ice- 
menu,  gerent  on  earth,  and  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour 
here ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  that  expectation  your 
majesty  has  of  me,  and  to  deserve  the  good  will  of  this  ho- 
nourable house,  in  faithfully  discharging  what  you  both, 
without  any  desert  of  mine,  have  put  on  me,"  and  having 
kissed  his  majesty's  hand,,  resumed  his  seat  The  clerk  re* 
gister's  office  was  likewise  contested  between  Johnston,  and 
Gibson  of  Durie,  but  the  last  carried  it,  and  Johnston  was 
created  a  knight,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session, 
by  the  title  of  Warriston.  The  earl  of  Lanark  was  conti- 
nued secretary;  Roxburgh,  lord  privy  seal;  sir  Thomas 
Hope  of  Craigenhall,  lord  advocate,  and  sir  John  Hamilton 
of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk.  Sir  John  Spotsweod,  the 
president,  and  three  of  the  judges,  were  removed  from  the 
bench,  and  eight  privy  counsellors  struck  off  the  king's  list, 
at  the  request  of  the  estate^  and  the  offices  which  had  been 
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conferred  by  their  advice,  were  confirmed  during  good  be-    UOOK 
iutTioar,  or  life.  '^• 

xzxviii.  In  return  for  the  king'^s  concessions,  parliament  ,g^j 
oonsented  to  release  the  incendiaries  and  plotters  from  pri- 
son, refer  their  trial  to  a  committee  during  the  recess,  and 
their  sentence  to  the  king ;  but  this  adjustment  did  not  tran- 
qnillize  the  ooontry,  nor  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
pirtiesy  those  seeds  of  suspicion,  and  principles  of  mutual  re- 
pulsioo,  which  their  contentions  had  engendered.  The  high 
royalists  were  displeased  at  the  concessions  the  king  had 
made,  and  at  the  (aTOur  into  which  he  had  received  the 
pmbjrterians;  and  the  presbjrterians  were  not  altogether 
sitisfiod  that  the  others  had  thus  escaped  some  exemplary 
ponishments,  or  that  without  some  special  infliction  they 
would  consent  to  be  quiet  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who 
hid  gratified  the  covenanters  by  his  application  for  Loudon,  State  «>r 
aod  by  the  moderate  measures  he  was  understood  to  have  P^^*^ 
adfised,  had  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  himself  erased 
ffon  the  list  of  incendiaries,  but  gained  such  influence,  that 
together  with  Argyle,  he  shared  their  confidence,  and 
fmjei  their  councils.  Becoming  in  consequence  suspected 
faj  the  kingi  he  of  course  became  an  object  of  calumny,  and 
of  vengeance  to  his  former  associates,  who  viewed  him  with 
tt  antipathy  little  inferior  to  that  with  which  they  regarded 
the  carL  The  insults  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected, 
fimed  matters  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  Lord  Camwath 
VIS  represented  to  have  said,  **  Now,  there  are  three  kings 
in  Scotland,  but  by  God,  two  of  them  shall  lose  their 
heeds*— naming  Hamilton  and  Argyle;  but  as  only  one 
evidence  could  be  produced,  the  accusation  was  dropped. 
I^vd  Henry  Kerr,  however,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rox- 
bergfa,  accused  the  marquis  as  a  juggler  with  the  king,  and 
Alnitor  both  to  him  and  his  country;  and,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
tffricatioD,  sent  as  his  second,  lord  Crawford,  who  was  in 
the  same  state,  to  carry  the  charge  and  a  challenge.  This  Hunilton 
nwMage  he  delivered  in  an  insolent  and  furious  manner,  in  i^*^^9^ 

.        "  in  tn6 

ue  presence  chamber,  to  which  Hamilton  calmly  replied,  king's 
if  be  would  retam  on  the  morrow,  he  would  give  him  an  P***"®^ 
wwer.    He  parliament  resenting  such  an  open  affront 
^Ani  to  one  dP  their  members  in  such  a  place,  complained 

▼OL.  IV.  F 
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BOOK    to  the  king ;  when  the  marquis  interfering,  requested  they 
'^^       both  might  be  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  regard  he  bore 
pJliiu '      to  lord  Kerr's  father,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
ment  re-     his  companion ;  yet  the  parliament  would  not  rest  satisfied 
wots  this,   jijj  j^j.j  j^^j.j.  publicly  confessed  his  fault,  and  asked  pardon 
of  the  king  and  of  the  marquis,  for  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct.     The  marquis,  aware  of  the  suspicions  and  sur- 
mises which  were  abroad  respecting  him,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exculpating  himself,   and  obtained  an  act  of  the 
estates,  not  only  declaring  that  he  was  free  from  the  scanda- 
lous words,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  his  honour  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  king  and  country,  spoken  in  his  majesty ^s  presence, 
by   lord    Henry   Kerr,   and   acknowledged   in  presence  of 
Acu'n^his    pariiament  by  the  speaker,  to  be  both  rash  and  groundless ; 
favour.       but  that  his  majesty  and  estates  believe,  and  esteem  him  to 
be  a  loyal  subject,  and  faithful  patriot. 

XXXIX.  This  public  testimony  did  not  silence  the  whis* 
perers  who  had  access  to  the  king,  and  he  soon  discovered 
by  the  coldness  of  his  manner,  that  their  insidious  stories 
had  created  or  confirmed  unfavourable  impressions  on  his 
mind.  Lanark,  too,  perceived  that  the  king's  countenance 
was  changed  towards  him,  and  he  used  the  freedom  to  ask 
his  majesty,  if  he  thought  him  capable  of  doing  any  thing 
deliberately,  that  could  merit  his  displeasure.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  he  believed  he  was  an  honest  man, 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
his  brother  had  been  very  active  in  his  own  preservation; 
a  reply  which  gives  some  credibility  to  the  king's  being  in- 
volved in  the  still  dark  and  not  well  explained  plot,  which, 
from  its  apparent  unconnexion  at  the  time,  with  any  other 
event  in  Scotland,  has  been  denominated,  the  Incident. 
The  luci.  XL.  Shortly  afler  the  conversation  I  have  mentioned, 
notice  of  a  design  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle — in  which 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  colonel  Cochrane,  and  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Alexander  Stewart,  were  to  have  been  the  principal  ac- 
tors, and  to  which  it  was  said  the  king,  lords  Almond,  C^- 
ilvy.  Gray,  and  Kinpunt;  Murray  groom  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, lieutenant-colonel  Home,  captain  Stewart,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  were  privy — was  communicated  to  the  marquis. 
He,  with  Argyle  and  Lanark,  i^ere  to  have  been  summoned 


dent. 
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it  midnigbt  to  court,  as  if  to  attend  his  majesty  on  some  very  BOOK 
urgent  business.  In  the  way  thither,  they  were  to  have  been  *^ 
arrested  as  traitors,  and  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Crawford,  ^j^j^ 
stsdoned  for  that  purpose  with  a  number  of  armed  men  in 
the  garden,  at  the  foot  pf  the  Blackfriars,  by  whom  they 
were  to  have  been  carried  to  a  frigate  in  Leith  roads,  or  as- 
sassinated, in  case  of  offering  any  resistance.  Colonel  Coch- 
rane  was  to  have  marched  with  his  regiment  from  Mussel- 
burgh, to  overawe  the  town  of  Exlinburgh,  and  secure  seve- 
i«l  of  the  other  leading  members  of  parliament.  A  vigorous 
•Uenipt  was  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  made,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  castle  by  Montrose,  after  which  the  pri- 
soners would  have  been  brought  to  trial.  The  information 
wis  speedily  communicated  to  all  interested,  who  fortified 
iheir  houses  against  surprise,  and  the  report  becoming  pub- 
lic^ the  whole  city  presented  a  scene  of  alarm  and  confusion  ; 
the  citizens  were  under  arms  all  night,  and  strong  guards 
were  everywhere  placed.* 

'  Tim  crenty  whidi  Home  nys,  *'  had  neither  ctuse  nor  effect  that  was 
vnUe^  nor  purpose,  nor  consequence,**  Hist.  toL  vi.  chap.  55,  had  a  rery 
•videBt  purpose,  and  rery  important  consequences.  Its  purpose  vras  to  over- 
tva  eferj  thing  that  had  been  done  in  Scotland,  and  its  first  consequence 
VII  to  rerire  the  q>irit  of  jealousy  in  the  pariiament,  which  had  almost  been 
hiissleep,  and  next,  to  give  additional  weight  and  influence  to  the  parties 
vitt  were  the  reported  objects  of  the  court's  dislike.  If  the  plot  were  true, 
ihei  all  is  plain ;  if  it  were  a  suppositious  one,  Hamilton  and  Aigyle  must 
kve  been  the  authors  of  a  rery  vile  and  infamous  fabrication,  for  no  visible 
cad ;  to  |^  an  object  of  which  they  were  in  full  possession — the  public 
faiiMr— as  idle  a  design  as  unworthily  projected.  The  question  then  is,  was 
it  true?  The  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of  parliament,  upon 
vkidi  they  decided,  **  that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  earb  of  Aigyle  and 
Lawk,  has  good  reason  for  withdrawing  themselves,**  has  been  lost  Bal- 
bv,  IB  his  journal  of  parliament,  has  preserved  the  following  notes  of  the 
depositkiiit.  Captain  William  Stewart's  depositions  of  the  ISth  of  October— 
tikn— by  the  three  estates,  anent  the  discovery  to  him  of  the  plot,  by  lieutenant- 
coload  Alflxmder  Stewart,  which  plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution  the  11th  of 
October* 

Thft  mid  cqitaia  Wittiam*s  second  depoaitions,  taken  by  the  committee, 
bdi  or  aothing  ditEering  from  that  taken  by  the  three  estates,  read.  * 

lieatcBant-coloiiel  Aleiander  Stewart*s  deposition,  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee, 9td  October,  eontaining  a  discourse  contrary  in  purpose  to  that  which 
ofUn  Williaa  Stewart  deponed  he  rekted  to  him,  anent  the  apprehending 
Ike  tutfpm  and  Axgyle,  and  sending  them  to  the  king's  ship,  or  else  stabbing 
tbm ;  bot  ooneenmig  my  lord  Ochiltree's  imprisonment  and  liberation,  and 
htm  the  Mid  loid  had  spoken  troth  of  the  marquis,  which  was,  that  he  was  a 
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BOOK        xLi.  Next  day,  the  king,  attended  by  five  hundred  armed 

men,  entered  the  outer  hall  of  the  parliament  house  in  a 

1641.     menacing  manner,  and  increased  the  confusion;  nor  would 

they  proceed  to  business,  till  general  Leslie  was  intrusted 

traitor  in  effect ;  this  deposition    was  all  contradictory  to  captain  WiUiara 
Stewart's. 

The  two  Stewarts*  contradictioiis,  taken  under  their  great  oaths,  paiaBd- 
ed,  read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hume's  depositions  before  the  three  estates,  October 
12th,  read,  and  his  re-examinations  before  the  committee,  23d  October,  affim- 
ing  all  his  former  depositions  to  be  truth,  wherein  there  was  much  of  the 
plot  discoTered. 

Matthew  Hamilton's  deposition  being  read,  contradicting  his  master,  lieii- 
tenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Ludovick  Leslie's  depositions  read,  anent  lieutenant- 
colonel  Alexander  Stewart's  going  with  him  to  Sweden,  which  was  altogether 
false. 

Lieutenant>colonel  Richardson's  deposition  before  the  committee,  2Sd  Oe- 
tober,  anent  his  privy  conference  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  read. 

Colonel  Laurence  Blair,  his  depositions  before  the  committee,  anent  his 
discourses  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  full  of  fooleries,  read. 

Earl  of  Crawford's  depositions  before  the  committee,  anent  a  diacowae  at 
dinner  in  the  earl  of  Airley's  house,  concerning  a  letter  written  by  the  aazl  of 
Montrose  to  the  king,  wherein  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  marquis  ol  HaasiU 
ton  a  traitor,  read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hume's  second  deposition  before  the  committee,  S9d 
October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt  colonel  Cochrane  and  him,  of  WiPiaia 
Murray's  taking  him  to  the  king's  bedchamber,  read. 

Captain  Robert  Kennedy,  his  deposition  before  the  committee,  anent  his 
discourse  with  colonel  Cochrane,  read. 

Colonel  Cochrane's  deposition  under  his  own  hand,  containing  a  conference 
betwixt  William  Murray  and  him,  anent  the  arresting  of  Hamilton  and  Aifyle, 
read. 

Item,  the  committee's  interrogatories  at  Cochrane,  of  his  own  depositioM^ 
wherein  he  contradicts  Hume,  read- 
William  Murray,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber,  hia  de- 
positions taken  by  the  committee,  25th  October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt 
the  earl  of  Montrose  and  him,  which  he  confesses  he  declared  to  his  nugesty; 
and  of  his  delivering  of  three  letters  from  the  earl  of  Montrose  to  the  king, 
and  of  his  majesty's  answers  to  them. 

Item,  the  said  William  confesses  his  taking  of  colonel  Cochrane  to  the 
'  king's  bedchamber ;  but  does  not  know  what  the  colonel  said  to  the  kk^.— . 
Item,  he  denies  many  points  of  Cochrane's  depositions  against  him,  ment 
divers  discourses  betwixt  them. — Item,  he  denies  he  knows  any  thing  of 
drawing  Hamilton  and  Aigyle  to  a  conference  in  the  king's  drawing-chamber, 
read. 

Lord  Almond's  depositions  before  the  committee,  25th  October,  whereia 
he  confesses  that  William  Murray,  Crawford,  lords  Ogilvy,  Gray,  &c  wm 
such  a  night  at  his  house,  read. 
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with  the  discretionary  oommand  of  all  the  troops  in  the  town  BOOK 
and  neighbourhood,  and  every  stranger  who  had  not  parti-      ^^ 
colar  business,  was  dismissed  from  the  court  and  the  city.      1641. 
The  marquis  and  Argyle,  whose  followers  had  assembled 


The  Ctrl  of  Cmwtot&M  re-emninadoii  hj  the  committee,  27th  October 
baluit,  reed,'  wherein  he  dedaret  his  former  depoeitioiii  to  be  til  tme^  but 
oely  lome  which  he  retrects ;  and  in  these  [depositions,]  be  confesses,  that 
is  tlie  lord  Almond's  house,  there  was  speaking  amongst  them  of  arresting 
Hmiltonand  Aigyle. 

Coknd  Codirane^  re-camination  on  hn  great  oath,  before  the  commit- 
tal^ 27th  October  instant,  wherein  he  declares  all  his  former  depositions  to 
be  trae,  bat  only  these  two  disoouxies  betwixt  William  Mmrsy,  the  earl  of 
Grsirford,  and  him ;  and  the  precise  time  of  his  own  discourse  with  the  lord 
Ofirj. 

The  Committee's  mterrogatories  at  Cochrane,  of  his  own  depositions,  lull  of 
coatTMlicttonB,  read. 

William  Morrsj**  re.  examinations  by  the  committee,  27th  October,  upon 
kit  great  oath,  read ;  wherein  he  denies  these  things  that  Crawford  and  Coch- 
nae  lay  to  his  charge. 

Crawford  and  Codirane*s  confrontations  with  William  Murray,  before  the 
eoBniittee,  27th  October  instant,  read ;  wherein  William  Murray  does  nlto- 
gcthcr  deny  that  erer  he  desired  Cochrane  to  go  to  the  king's  bedchamber. 

lientenant^colonel  Hume's  re^ezamination  upon  his  great  oath,  wherein  he 
I  all  his  former  depositions,  and  adds  anew  against  the  earl  of  Crawford, 


Hie  house  ordains  each  estate  to  hare  a  copy  of  these  depositions,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  may  take  the  same  into  their  eonsideration,  and  to  meet  apart  this 
diy  in  the  afternoon. — Sd  November. 

The  committee  for  the  incident,  make  their  report,  that,  according  to  the 
onler  of  the  house,  they  had  called  before  them  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and 
iBteRogated  him  what  he  meant  by  these  words  of  his  letter,  *<  That  he  would 
psticularly  acquaint  his  migesty  with  a  business,  which  not  only  did  concern 
kis  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  standing  and  footing  of  his  crown  like- 
wile.  He  said,  what  his  meaning  vras,  he  had  already  declared  to  his  majesty, 
aad  the  committee  from  the  parliament^  on  Saturday  last,  at  Holyroodhouse  ; 
ke  fivther  dechved,  that  thereby  he  neither  did  intend,  neither  could  nor 
voald  he  wrong  any  particular  person  whatsoever.  This  being  read  under 
Montrose's  hearing  to  the  house,  did  not  give  them  satis&ction."  From  this 
etideoee,  meagre  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
ifoi^,  vide  Lafaig,  vol*  iii.  Note  VIH.  Its  connexion  with  the  accusation  of 
feb  £a|^  is  more  doobtfuL  Mr.  Brodie  has  remarked,  and  it  is  strange 
ihit  so  evident  an  observation  should  have  escaped  Mr.  L.  in  his  hypothesis 
tfs|>frliiig  Saville's  forged  letter : — **  With  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
ihit  IcCtcr,  Charles  must  have  learned  that  it  was  forged,  and  consequently 
oMit  have  known  that  the  fiu;t  could  be  proved,  so  that  it  could  injure  none 
bat  Seville,  who  was  now  in  fisvour."  Brodie*s  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  liO, 
US. 
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BOOK    avowedly  to  protect  them,  apprehensive  that  some  tumult 
might  ensue  from  the  concurrence  of  so  many  irritated  re- 


1641.  tainerSy  retired  to  Kinniel  House,  the  earl  of  Lanark's  r^- 
dence,  delightfully  situated  on  the  south  bank,  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  Forth.  When  the 
"!S"a'^'*i  ^^^^^  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  afiair,  the  king,  violent- 
rttire  from  ly  enraged  against  Hamilton,  inveighed  bitterly  against  bi& 
parliament,  needless  and  cowardly  flight,  and  complained  of  the  false 
and  calumnious  rumours  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  He 
had,  he  said,  been  deaf  to  insinuations  against  him  from  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  greatest  trust  about  him,  but 
when  justice  demanded  it,  he  would  not  shelter  the  best  sub- 
ject in  all  his  dominions.  He  protested  his  abhorrence  of 
all  plots,  and  swore  by  God,  the  parliament,  and  the  fugitive 
lords  too,  behoved  to  clear  his  honour ;  till  this  was  done, 
he  required  Hamilton  to  be  sequestered  the  parliament,  and 
a  public  inquiry,  instituted,  that  his  character  might  be  vin- 
dicated. 

XLii.  The  estates,  under  pretext  that  the  accused  had 
friends  in  the  house,  and  that  secrecy  was  necessary  in  such 
delicate  investigations,  recommended  a  private  committee, 
where  the  examination  of  witnesses  could  be  conducted  with 
greater  freedom,  in  which  the  king  prudently  acquiesced ; 
and  the  lord  president  Balmerino,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
duke  of  Lennox,'with  four  barons,  and  four  burgesses  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion was,  that  a  plot  had  existed  against  Hamilton  and  Ar- 
Desired  to  gyle,  either  for  their  destruction,  or  their  sequestration  from 
their"icata,  parliament,  and  that  they  had  good  grounds  for  their  flight, 
but  were  now  desired  to  resume  their  seats,  which  they  im- 
mediately did ;  and  the  whole  was  at  the  time  hushed  up 
with  an  expedition,  that  probably  originated  in  the  unplea- 
sant situation  in  which  the  disclosure  might  have  placed  his 
majesty ;  for  that  it  had  been  in  agitation  to  seize  Hamilton 
and  Argyle,  is  evident  from  the  depositions,  imperfectly  as 
they  are  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  the  king  was  acquainted 
with  more  than  appears  on  the  record,  seems  highly  proba- 
ble from  the  little  that  does.  Colonel  Cochrane,  whose  con- 
tradictory evidence  gives  importance  to  what  is  ambiguous, 
had  certainly  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  under  a  pro* 
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mise  of  secrecy;  and  Montrose's  letters  were  produced,  in   BOOK 
which  he  promised  that  be  would  particularly  acquaint  his       ^^' 
majes^  with  a  business  which  not  only  did  concern  his  ho-      is4i. 
oour  in  a  high  d^;ree,  but  the  standing  of  his  crown ;  and 
when  examined  as  to  what  he  meant,  gave  only  evasive  and 
▼eiy  onsatis&ctory  replies.*     Clarendon's  account  is  liable 
to  little  objection,  and  confirms  strongly  this  view  of  the 
sabject.     Montrose,  as  he  states,  who  was  actuated  through- 
oat  by  a  restlesii  wild,  and  unprincipled  ambition,  was  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause  of  the  covenant  as  long  as  he  was  the  lead-  Eridence 
ing  personage ;  but  no  sooner  did  Arg}*le  share  that  honour^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
thio  he  made  proffer  of  his  service  to  the  king,  on  whose  ar- 
rival in  Scotland^  he,  by  the  agency  of  Murray  of  the  bed- 
diamber,  had  a  private  interview  with  Charles,  and  informed 
him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
Hie  marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  said,  was  no  less  faulty  and 
Use  toward  his  majesty  than  Argyle,  which  he  was  able  to 
prove  before  parliament,  but  rather  advised  to  have  them  as- 
nssiuated,  which  he  himself  <*  frankly"  undertook  to  do. 
Hie  king  rejected  the  infamous  proposal,  and  desired  him 
to  prepare  rather  a  public  accusation  against  them,  which  ere 
he  could  effect,  the  whole  had  transpired,  and  the  scheme 
was  thus  rendered  abortive.f 

XLiii.  When  documents  are  silent,  conjecture  may  be  in- 
genious, but  it  is  seldom  safe  in  a  historian  to  indulge  it ;  yet 
there  is  so  much  plausibility  in  the  supposed  connexion  be- 
tween this  incident,  and  the  attempt  afterward  made  by  the 
king  upon  some  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  English  house 
of  commons,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  entirely  to  over- 
look it:^  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Hamilton  and  Ar- 
gjie  had  taken  the  alarm^  than  the  English  commissioners 
lent  off  intelligence  by  express  to  London,  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  upon  the  point  of  meeting.  Watches  were  instant- 
ly set  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  by  order  of  the  standing 
committee,  and  the  first  thing  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament,  was  the  Scottish  conspiracy.  In  a  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  its  object  was  stated  to  be  to  inter- 


I  Anmlat,  vol*  iiL  p.  131,  et  teq.    Baillie,  vol  i.  p.  390.     Hard- 
widt*b  State  P^pcn. 

f  Gkrandoo't  Hitt.  voL  ii.  p.  298         \  Laing'k  Hitt  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
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BOOK  rupt  the  proceedings  of  the  estates  in  Scotland,  and  a  simi- 
lar  design  was  alleged  to  be  on  foot  in  England,  where  some 
J  641.  surmises  which  had  been  spread  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  papists  in  the  two  kingdoms,  were  seized  upon  as  afford- 
ing sufficient  grounds  for  consulting  the  safety  of  the  capital 
and  the  legislature.  It  was  therefore  proposed  and  adopted, 
that  a  strong  guard  should  be  kept  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  an  express  sent  to  Scotland,  to  in* 
form  the  estates,  that  the  parliament  were  ready  to  grant 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  to  aid  in  suppressing  inter- 
nal disturbance.  At  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  placed  by  the  king  in  command  south  of  the  Trent, 
was  ordered  to  appoint  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  parlia^ 
ment.* 

xLiv.  Unfortunately  at  this  juncture,  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  Irish  massacre,  which,  as  it  originated  with,  and  was 
Jnhe  pro-  stimulated  by  the  papists,  and  belonged  as  entirely,  in  all  its 
teRUuitt  in  atrocity,  to  the  influence  of  that  religion,  as  the  massacre  of 
'^  ^"  '  St  Bartholomew,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
the  king,  who  had  so  often  shown  a  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  and  an  unwillingness  to  concur  in  those 
measures  of  restraint,  which,  though  harsh,  were  consider- 
ed by  the  bulk  of  the  protestants,  as  necessary  for  self^ire- 
servation  against  the  machinations  of  a  priesthood,  whose  an- 
nuls cannot  show  one  solitary  instance,  in  which,  as  a  body, 
they  were  intrusted  with  temporal  power,  and  did  not  abuse 
it.  The  atrocities  committed  before  their  eyes,  convinced 
the  most  sceptical,  and  alarmed  the  most  secure;  they  per- 
ceived that  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  danger  arising 
from  papists  and  papbticai  tenets,  was  not  either  chimerical, 
or  conjured  up  merely  to  answer  a  purpose ;  and  a  majority, 
if  they  did  not  entirely  believe,  did  not  altogether  reject  the 
rumours  that  implicated  the  king,  but  more  particularly  the 
queen,  in  the  terrible  transactions.  The  connexion  of  Ire- 
land with  England,  was  that  of  conquered  and  conqueror  in 
the  worst  sense ;  not  where  a  nation  is  completely  subdued, 
and  incorporated  with  the  subjugators;  or  where  all  resist- 
ance having  been  overcome,  the  conquerors,  feeling  secure 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  390.     Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 
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in  their  possession,  assimilate  with  the  vanquished,  and  are    BOOK 
lost  among  them,  or  recognised  only  by  the  superior  laws  and       ^^ 
manners  they  have  introduced ;  the  English  never  complete-     isii. 
\y  reduced  Ireland,  because  they  never  civilized  it,  and  were  State  of 
aevcr  safe  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  colonies.   The  ^*  "*""^ 
Irish,  a  brave  but  a  barbarous  people,  looked  with  indignant 
feeliDgs  upon  the  strangers,  whom  they  considered  as  intrud- 
ers, and  whose  flourishing  estates,  the  efiects  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, rendered  them  doubly  hateful  to  men,  who  preferred 
savage  community  of  half  cultivated  land,  to  a  fixed,  but 
mrrower  portion  of  property. 

XLV.  This  feeling  of  aversion,  which  the  influence  and  ex- 
aqde  of  successful  agriculturists  might  have  eradicated  or 
(iirected  into  useful  emulation,  was  deepened  by  the  haughty 
treatment  of  the  invaders,  and  by  the  successive  emigrants, 
who^  obtaining  gprants  from  the  crown,  of  the  estates  of  the 
i  dueftains,  whom  their  insults  or  tyranny  had  forced  into  re- 
heliion,  disdained  to  cultivate  the  afiections  of  the  people 
■M»g  whom  they  settled ;  but  above  all,  it  was  kept  alive  by 
the  di£Ference  of  religion — ^the  natives  were  Roman  catho-  Cauie*  cif 
lic%  the  colonists  protestants;  and  the  animosity,  was  exas-j^^ 
poated  by  the  popish  priests,  who,  although  they  and  their 
idigioo  enjoyed  toleration,  and  in  several  instances  were  the 
koored  of  government,  were  never  contented,  nor  would 
eier  allow  the  people  to  be  quiet,  as  long  as  the  ecclesiasti- 
al  revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  heretics, 
aad  of  a  religious  establishment  not  exclusively  their  own.* 
A'natioD  so  situated,  needs  only  an  opportunity  for  rising — 
to  Charles,  by  his  rash  and  abortive  attempts  against  Scot- 
liad  affi>rded ;  and  as  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Scots 
led  die  way  to  the  manly  opposition  of  the  English,  so  it 
uhafipily  was  made  a  handle  of  by  the  Irish,  to  excite  to 
ioianrectioii,   and  to  endeavour  the  establishment   of  ca- 


*  At  tin  diqr  tlM  qtwftfon  of  oithoL'c  emancipsdoii,  at  it  is  called,  at  a  de- 
Waace  ftwn  griemioea,  it  a  mere  pretext.  The  Roman  catholics  will  never 
kt  sniBfied  tin  tbcjr  obtain  power  in  the  state,  and  an  establishment  for  their 
*«di.  They  believe  as  firmly  that  they  hare  a  right  to  the  chuidi  livinga 
9i  Inds,  at  they  do  in  the  doctrine  of  tnnaubstantiation ;  and  were  there  no 
(ichbeKfien  in  ynew  we  should  hear  litdt  of  their  claims — secularise  tkem  and 
««  Aslbt  ao  mon.tioabied  aboot  Mherpaftt  ofthe  questioii. 
^OL.  IV.  Q 
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BOOK   tholjc  supremacy,  in  a  manner  almost  too  horrible  for  re- 
^^      lation. 

1S41.  XLvi.  Roger  More,  lord  Macguire,  and  sir  Phelim  (^Neale 
•^<]escended  from  the  ancient  Irish,  and  looked  up  to  with 
veneration  for  the  purity  of  their  blood — the  two  last,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  Irish^  from  their  wealth,  and  the 
other,  from  the  reputation  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  were 
the  principal  conspirators.  The  approach  of  winter  was 
the  time  chosen  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  O'Neale 
and  his  associates,  were  to  commence  a  simultaneous  attack 
on  the  whole  of  the  English  settlements  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  Macguire  and  More,  to  surprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin  on  the  same  day.  In  Dublin,  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed and  defeated ;  but  throughout  the  country,  the  insurrec* 
tion  was  universal,  and  dreadfully  successful. 

XLVii.  Preparatory  to  the  work  of  death,  the  priests  admi- 
nistered the  holy  sacrament,  and  over  the  consecrated  host 
the  people  swore  to  exterminate  every  protestant.     In  prose- 
cuting these  vows  of  destruction,  their  bigot  zeal  frequently 
overcame  their  inveterate  avarice.     The  heretic  and  his  pro- 
perty were  consumed  in  one  common  flame,  or  the  maimed 
cattle,  were  left  with  their  wounded  masters,  to  die  and  rot^ 
MuMcra.    unburied  in  the  fields.     The  protestant  population  were  ta-. 
ken  wholly  by  surprise ;  for,  trusting  to  the  enmity  so  gene- 
rally existing,  and  so  faithfully  inculcated  upon  the  catholics^ 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  committed  the  particulars  of 
the  plot  to  a  comparatively  small  number.     A  hint  was  suA 
ficient  to  elicit  tlie  combustion,  and  the  seizure  of  theor 
houses,  cattle,  and  goods,  was  the  first  intimation  the  unftN^ 
tunate  English  received  of  their  design.     Ignorant  of  the  rx* 
tent  of  the  calamity,  and  incapable,  from  its  suddenness,  of 
taking  any  measures  for  mutual  protection,  each  endeavotf'' 
ed  to  fortify  and  defend  his  own  habitation;  and  their  feebk 
and  divided  efforts,  offered  little  resistance  to  the  accumnli^ 
ed  force,  and  organized  barbarity  of  their  enemies.     A  iib>* 
versal,  indiscriminate  massacre,  without  regard  to  rank,  9f> 
or  sex,  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  atrocious,  ooU- 
blooded  horror,  unparalleled,  except  in  the  crusades  agaioi' 
the  Waldenses,  or  the  Huguenots  of  France,  followed* 
scene  of  rapine  and  pillage.     Men,  women,  and  chiUM 
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were  driTen  naked  iroin  their  homesi  in  an  inclement  sea-  BOOK 
son,  to  perish  by  hunger  or  cold,  in  the  bogs,  or  on  the  hills ;      ^^ 
hundreds  were  forced  at  the  point  of  the  spear,  into  rivers     isii. 
and  lakes,  and  drowned  amid  the  exulting  shouts  of  their 
persecutors;  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  infant  and  the 
sire,  were  mingled  together  in  unsparing  ruin;  some  lin- 
gered out  a  wretched  existence  in  dungeons,  amid  the  most 
loathsome  filthiness;  others,  suspended  on  hooks,  expired 
io  agony,  after  protracted  torture ;  children  were  compelled 
to  murder  their  parents,  and  mothers  to  destroy  their  own 
oflipring,  and  were  afterward  themselves,  butchered  with* 
out  mercy ;  women  with  child  were  tormented  till  their  suf- 
firings  produced  premature  labour,  and  when  writhing  in 
tk  pangs  of  child-birth,  saw  the  pledges  of  their  connubial 
We,  cast  to  the  dogs,  and  to  the  swine.     In  the  city,  and 
in  die  field,  all  was  wild  desolation  and  despair.     But  the 
triomph  hath  been  incomplete,  if  the  perverted  feelings 
and  notions  of  religious  phrenzy,  had  not  been  gratified 
by  the  mental  anguish,  as  well  as  the  bodily  pain  of  the 
potestants.     Numbers  were  invited  to  mass,  and  after  hav- 
^  been  induced,  by  promises  of  safety,  to  renounce  their 
profession,  and  comply  with  the  Romish  rites,  were  inhu- 
nianljr  taunted  with  their  apostacy,  and  put  to  death,  to  pre- 
V(;nt  their  relapse.     Wherever  any  show  of  resistance  ap- 
P<:ared,  the  poor  wretches  were  disarmed  by  insidious  pro- 
'nises  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
when,  trusting  to  these  assurances,  they  capitulated,  they 
Were  perfidiously  slain.     The  Scots  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
^r,  who  were  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand, 
^d  were  more  concentrated,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i^bellion,  spared  by  the  Irish,  who  affected  to  treat  them 
with  moderation,  as  sprung  from  the  same  origin ;  but,  wise- 
7  ^trusting  these  hypocritical  professions,  numbers  of  them 
withdrew  from  the  country,  and  the  rest,  prepared  to  meet     , , 
Ae  fiuthless  assassins,  defended  themselves  in  some  of  the 
strengths  of  the  province,  till  assistance  arrived  from  Scot^ 
'^d,  and  relieved  them,  although  not  before  they  had  8u£br- 
^  considerably. 

XLviiT.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly,  the  ag- 
gregate of  those  who  fell  victims  in  this  execrable  mas- 
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BOOK '  by  his  majesty,  in  the  large  gallery  of  the  palace  of  Holy- 
^^      roodbouse.     Yet  it  had  been  with  some  difiScnlty  that  Charies 
1641.     ^^  prevented  from  casting  all  loose,  and  protesting  that  no- 
More         thing  now  done,  should  be  held  as  prejudicial  to  his  prero- 
his  duplid.  g^^ive ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  encourage  the  private  assure 
^r-  ances  of  his  partisans,  that  the  measures  he  had  been  con- 

strained to  authorize,  should  be  annulled  as  soon  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  become  calm ;  and  the  vigilant  suspicions  of 
the  covenanters  laid  asleep  by  his  acquiescence,  affi)rded  an 
opportunity. 

Liv.  Views  exceedingly  opposite  were  taken  both  at  the 
time  and  afterward,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament 
On  the  one  hapd,  it  was  said  to  have,  under  the  influence 
of  selfish  or  traitorous  motives,  annihilated  roydl  authority 
Review  of  in  Scotland,  and  without  the  name,  established  the  essential 
of  pariia-  properties  of  a  republic.  On  the  other,  it  was  represented 
™«>^  as  having,  in  the  upright  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
protected  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  enthroned 
the  king  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects*  Like  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  party,  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  both  state- 
ments. To  the  praise  of  being  actuated  by  principles  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  by  sound  views  of  political  liberty, 
they  are  from  many  of  their  acts  justly  entitled ;  but  that  their 
virtues  were  never  unalloyed  by  motives  of  personal  interest 
or  ambition,  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  the  usual  incitements  of  our  common  nature.  The 
abrogation  of  the  high  commission,  depriving  the  king  of  the 
power  of  issuing  arbitrary  proclamations,  enjoining  obedience 
under  a  penalty  of  treason,  and  the  institution  of  triennial 
parliaments,  merit  the  applause  they  have  received  ;  Uie 
scramble  for  place,  which  followed  the  parliamentary  as- 
sumption of  the  right  of  nomination  to  office,  is  only  (Hie  of 
those  shades,  that  relieves  the  picture  from  the  absurdity  of 
spotless  perfection ;  the  act  itself  could  only  be  justified  hj 
the  peculiarity  and  necessity  of  the  case.  The  monarch  was 
surrounded  by  foreigners,  liable  to  thdr  influence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  qualified 
to  fill  the  highest  ofiBces;  the  nation  had  alteady  experi* 
enced  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  their  interference 
and  they  knew  the  king's  decided  aversion  (o  the  only  nmi. 
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wb€}^  at  the  present  critical  joncture,  enjoyed  the  confidence   BOOK 
erf*  the  nation ;  nor  had  they  any  other  efibctiiat  constitution-*      '^ 


al  control  over  the  choice  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  un-     1641. 
less  they  had  folloired  the  precedent  of  Lander  bridge. 

VY.  Previously  to  his  departure,  the  king  endeavoured  to  se* 
cure  the  personal  attachment  of  the  leading  nobles ;  he  creat- 
ed the  earl  of  Argyle  a  marquis,  lords  Loudon  and  Lind- 
say were  raised  to  the  rank  of  earls,  and  the  general,  Les-  Uonaan 
lie — besides  a  large  pecuniary  remuneration— had  also  the  ti-  J*^*^ 
tie  of  earl  of  Leven  conferr^  upon  him.  The  greater  part  of  kLg. 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
bishoprics,  had  reverted  to  the  crown,  was  distributed  among 
the  chiefs  who  had  opposed  him ;  and  the  only  persons  pass* 
ed  over,  were  those  who  had  been  forward  in  his  support, 
snd  Balmerino,  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  injured  too  deep- 
ly*  ever  to  forgive.     Arrangements  were  made  for  more  re- 
galar  and  adequate  support  to  the  ministers ;  and  Henderson, 
bis  chaplain,  had  the  temporalities  of  the  deanery  of  the  char 
pel  loyal  bestowed  upon  him.     The  universities  had  also 
some  portions  aUotted  to  them ;  but  still  the  church  had  to 
<^oin|dain  of  the  irregular  payment  of  their  moderate  stipends, 
uid  that  the  seminaries  of  learning  were  not  encouraged 
^th  a  liberality  prit^Kirtioned  to  their  importance. 

LVi,  Although  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  transactions  of  ProoMd- 
ptrliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly — which  JjJJJ^?* 
*^  ftt  the  same  time,  and  which  are,  in  general,  passed  over 
by  our  historians  without  remark— are  far  from  being  unwor* 
^7  ^^ notice;  they  are,  in  fact,  necessary  to  be  known,  in 
^'nfer  to  trace  accurately  the  progress  of  that  pernicious  in- 
toleraaoe,  which,  by  attempting  to  enforce  presbyterian  uni- 
fonni^  over  the  whole  island,  was  the  source  of  so  much 
iDiichief,  and  so  many  misfortunes  to  Scotland.  It  met  first 
^8t  Andrews ;  but  as  a  number  of  the  elders  were  members 
^'pariiament,  it  speedily  adjourned  to  Edinbui^h  for  their 
^veaience;  and  the  two  councils  so  arranged  their  meet* 
'iig'Mbe  ecclesiastical  sitting  in  the  ibre^  and  the  estates  in 
^  tfiemoon— that  the  business  of  both  was  carried  on  at 
the  aame  time^  without  interfering  with  their  mutual  sede- 
'tuiti.  The  earl  of  Wemyss  was  commissioner,  and  deli- 
^'^  a  gracious  letter  from  the  king,  expressive  of  his  in- 
▼ouiv.  H 
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BOOK    tention  to  secure  the  constitution  of  the  church,  to  support 
^^       an  efficient  ministry,  by  appointing  able  men  to  fill  the  Ta^ 
1641.      cant  charges  within  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  continuance,  by  promoting  every  measure  that 
tended  to  encourage  learning  in  the  schools  and  Colleges ; 
and  in  return,  requested  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  iind  their 
endeavours  in  inculcating  upon  their  flocks  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing him  that  honour  and  obedience,  they  owed  him  as  God^s 
vicegerent  for  good.     In  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude,  the 
assembly  replied,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  prayers  fdr 
his  happiness,  and  of  their  exertions  to  preserve  peace  and 
The  in-      tranquillity,  that  they  might  be  an  example  to  others  in  pay- 
*^^^'  ing  that  honour,  which  by  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  is  due 

to  him ;  being  confident  that  he  would  find,  at  his  coming 
among  them,  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  they  wer« 
able  to  express. 

Lvii.  From  whatever  cause — whether  private  animosity,  oi 

a  real  difierence  of  sentiment — the  variance  between  Henrj 

Guthrie  and  the  laird  of  Leckie,  had  rather  increased  sina 

the    Aberdeen   Assembly;    and   as   each   endeavoured   tc 

strengthen  his  party,  the  dissension  threatened  to  spread  in 

Diipute      the  church.     In  Edinburgh,  the  dispute  assumed  a  seriouf 

priiniw  *°^  aspect ;  some  contending  for  the  right  of  private  christians 

metinffi     meeting  together  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  exhortation 

without  a  minister  being  present,  and  the  ministers  insisting 

that  by  the  act  of  Aberdeen,  no  private  christian  was  au« 

thorized  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  or  exhort,  except  in  hi 

own  bouse,  and  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.     Th( 

former,  which  was  considered  as  opening  a  door  to  inde 

pendent  sentiments,  was  espoused  by  several  of  the  mos 

pious  of  the  ministers ;  the  latter  opinion  was  supported  bj 

a  majority,  especially  of  such  as  had  struggled  for  the  1^ 

establishment  o(  presbytery,  and  were  afraid  of  whatevei 

bore  the  name  of  innovation ;  but  the  whole  were  either  con 

vinced  of  the  divine  authority,  or  agreed  in  the  practical  ex 

pediency,  of  church  courts ;  and  were  at  that  time,  alraic 

of  independency— -more  from  having  heaird  of,  or  witnessec 

the  extravagancies  committed  by  some  under  this  name,  thai 

from  any  absolute  conviction  of  the  unscriptural  nature  6 

Uieir  tenets,  as  then  pled  for. 
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Lviif.  A  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  insisted    BOOR 
opoD  the  utility  and  propriety  of  private  meetings,  and  re-       '^* 


quired  the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  explication  of  the  act  made      1641. 
at  Aberdeen ;  and  some  of  the  over-zealous,   imprudently 
expressed  their  dislike  of  the  restraints  of  that  act,  in  terms  JJ^l^l^ 
wfaicb  highly  displeased  their  pastors,  who  appear  to  have  to  them, 
thought  that  they  favoured  the  error — afterward  very  pre- 
valent—of  rejecting  or  undervaluing  the  office  of  a  regular 
pastor  in  a  christian  church ;  and  they,  perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  apt  to  exalt  too  highly  the  sacred  character, 
which,  in  their  zeal  to  humble  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
indelibility  claimed  by  popish  and  prelatical  priests,  some 
of  themselves  had,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  treated  with 
irreverent  contempt. 

Lix.  After  a  conference  between  the  parties  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in 
private,  where  the  subjects  were  reasoned  upon,  and  consid- 
ered calmly,  tlie  matter  was  brought  before  the  general  as- 
sembly ;  and  an  act  adopted,  which  guarded  against  the  Aet  of  u. 
extremes  on  both  sides,  and  for  the  time,  set  the  controver-  •JJ^^  '^ 
sy  at  rest.  It  ran  thus :— ^^  In  order  to  prevent  dishonour-  them, 
ing  the  name  of  God  before  men,  the  assembly  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  stir  up  themselves,  and  to  provoke  all  others, 
both  ministers. and  people  of  all  degrees,  not  only  to  the  re- 
ligious exercises  of  public  worship  in  the  congregation,  but 
of  private  worship  in  their  families,  and  of  every  one  by 
themselves  apart ;  but  also  to  the  duties  of  mutual  edifica- 
tion, instruction,  admonition,  exhorting  one  another  to  for- 
wardness in  religion,  and  comforting  one  another  in  what- 
soever distress,*^  "  but  because  the  best  means  have  been, 
^  may  still  be  despised  or  abused,  and  particularly  the 
outy  of  mutual  edification,  which  hath  been  so  little  in  use, 
^  io  few  know  how  to  perform  in  the  right  manner,  may 
be,  on  the  one  part,  subject  to  the  working  of  ungodly  men, 
who  cannot  endure  in  others,  that  which  they  are  unwilling 
|o  practise  themselves ;  and  on  the  other,  the  many  errors 
wio  which  the  godly,  through  their  weakness,  may  fall,  or 
by  the  crafUness  of  others,  may  be  drawn  into ;  such  as  er- 
^^  heresy,  schism,  scandal,  self-conceit,  and  despising  of 
others;  pressing  above  the  common  calling  of  christians, 
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BOOK  and  usurping  that  which  is  proper  to  the  pastoral  vocation 
idle  and  unprofitable  questions,  uncharitable  oensunngs 
1641.  neglect  of  duties,  meddling  with  other  men's  matters,  anc 
many  similar  errors  in  doctrine,  charity,  and  manners ;  there 
fore,  the  assembly,  earnestly  desiring  to  promote  the  worl 
of  reformation,  and  to  have  the  comfort  and  power  of  trw 
godliness  sensible  to  every  soul,  and  religion  to  be  univer 
sally  practised  in  every  family,  charge  all  the  ministera  an( 
members  of  this  kirk,  that,  according  to  their  several  placei 
and  vocations,  they  endeavour  to  suppress  the  mocking  o 
religious  exercises,  especially  by  those  who  cast  foul  asper 
sions,  and  factious  or  odious  names  upon  the  godly  on  thi 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  be  aware,  lest,  undei 
the  name  or  pretext  of  religious  exercises,  otherwise  law- 
ful and  necessary,  they  fall  into  any  of  those  abuses  whici 
occasion  scandal,  and  are  contrary  to  truth  and  peace ;  anc 
presbyteries  and  synods  are  directed  to  take  order  witt 
such  as  transgress  in  either  respect."  This  act  showj 
how  anxious  the  church  of  Scotland  .was  to  preserve  peace 
and  harmony  within  its  own  bounds,  and  to  promote 
real  religion  among  its  members;  and  at  the  same  time, 
gives  toleration  to,  or  rather,  approbation  to  private  meetings 
for  exercise — ^as  they  were  afterward  called — while  the  su* 
perintendence,  and  oversight  of  the  church  courts,  preserved 
them  from  degenerating  into  irregular,  unwarranted  assem- 
bling, calculated  to  supersede  the  decent  and  orderly  public 
worship  of  the  congregation.* 

Lx.  While  the  assembly  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  independent  principles  among  their  people,  they  bad  theii 
attention  turned  to  a  charge  brought  against  some  of  them« 
selves,  by  their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England.  The 
labours  of  the  Scottish  ministers  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  propagating  presbyterian  principles ;  and  a  num< 
ber  of  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  assembly,  congratulating  them  on  their  hap- 
py triumph,  and  e)cpressing  their  expectation  of  also  gettini* 
presbyterial  discipline*  established ;  but  they  added,  **  AN 

*  This  act  was  drawn  ap  by  HendenoD,  and  supported  by  'RutbcrfbiiL 
Blair,  Dickson,  and  Cant. 
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mighty  Oody  bavbg  now,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  raised     BOOK 
up  our  hopes  of  removing  the  yoke  of  episcopacy,  under      ^^ 
which  we  have  so  long  groanedy  sundry  other  forms  of     i64l. 
dmrch  government,  are  by  sundry  sorts  of  men  projected,  ^^^^^ 
to  be  set  up  in  the  room  thereof,  the  chief  of  which  is  lUh  of  fa. 
independency — a  system  which  asserts  that  every  separate  J^^jJ^So^ 
oongrqpoion  forms  a  complete  church  within  itself,  subject  cy. 
to  the  authoritative  interference  of  no  other;  and  possess- 
ing all  the  powers  requisite  for  conducting  the  spiritual 
ooQoems  of  its  members"— and  they  requested  the  opinion 
of  the  assembly,  *^  as  some  famous  and  eminent  brethren 
imong  yourselves,  do  somewhat  incline  unto  an  approba* 
tion  cS  that  way  of  government.^     The  persons  here  allud- 
ed to^  were  Mr.  D.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Cant,  who,  because 
they  iavoured  the  practice  of  private  meetings,  which  was 
considered  as  an  incipient  independency,  had  been  looked 
upon  as  favouring  the  whole  plan.     But,  upon  the  que»- 
tion  being  discussed,  they  expressed  their  approbation  of 
their  own  form  of  church  government,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  support  it  in  opposition  to  independency,  as  well  as 
episcopacy. 

ul  All  being  agreed  on  this  point,  an  answer  was  re* 
toned  to  their  English  brethren,  in  which  the  assembly  ex- 
pressed the  tender  interest  they  took  in  the  situation  of-pj^^^^ 
their  sister  **  kirk ;"  their  satisfaction  at  the  approaching  s^^er. 
downfall  of  the  hierarchy,  and  gave  their  unanimous  voice  in 
Gtvouc  of  presbytery ;  but  consenting  at  the  same  time,  to 
£>rl)ear  with  the  independents.  They  hail,  however,  with 
gratulation,  the  dawn  of  conformity,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
intimate  and  endearing  connexion  between  the  two  churches. 
**  We  have  learned  by  long  experience,  ever  since  the  time 
^  the  reformation,  and  specially  after  the  two  kingdoms 
have  been,  in  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  both,  united 
under  one  head  and  monarch,  but  most  of  all,  of  late,  which 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  what  danger  and  contagion  in  mat- 
^  of  kirk  government,  of  divine  worship  and  of  doctrine, 
^  come  from  mie  kirk  to  the  other,  which,  beside  all  other 
reasons,  make  us  pray  to  God,  and  to  desire  you,  and  all 
^t  love  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  these  kirks 
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BOOK    and  kingdoms,  heartily  to  endeavour,  that  there  might  be  h 

*^      both  kirks,  one  confession,  one  directory  for  public  worship 

1641.     one  catechism,  and  one  form  of  kirk  government;  and  if  th< 

TheydMin  Lord^  who  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  shall  be  pleasec 

in  wonh^  to  hearken  unto  our  desires,  and  to  accept  of  our  endea 

Tourai  we  shall  not  only  have  a  sure  foundation  for  a  per 

manent  peace,  but  shall  be  strong  in  God,  against  the  risinj 

and  spreading  of  heresy  and  schism  among  ourselves,  and  o 

invasion  from  foraine  enemies." 

Lxii.  Situated  as  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  thei 
was,  a  wish  for  uniformity  in  religion,  was  both  natural  anc 
justifiable.     That  this  could  not  be  established  upon  epis 
copalianism  was  perfectly  evident — and  independency  askec 
no  aid  from  the  civil  power,  and  refused  countenance  fron 
the  state  as  an  associated  body ;  all  they  required  in  religion: 
matters,  was  liberty  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  theii 
conception  of  the  word  of  God,  and  protection  so  long  ai 
they  behaved  as  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects ;  if,  therefore, 
Ileoom.      there  was  to  be  a  state  religion,  authorized  and  supportec 
b^ry^iT"  ^y  government,  presbytery  was  the  only  one  which  present 
the  model,  ed  itself  to  be  established  by  parliament,  and  the  only  on< 
which  apparently  offered  a  rational  hope  of  uniformity.     It 
recommendinir  it  to  their  English  brethren,  as  the  mode] 
for  their  ecclesiastical  structure,  the  assembly  acted  in  entin 
consistency  with  their  principles  and  with  their  interest ;  foi 
having  suffered  so  much  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  pre- 
lacy, it  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  thej 
should  not  eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity,  to  erect  upon 
its  ruin,  a  monument  of  their  own  triumph,  and  such  a  one 
as  would  promise  to  prevent  its  resurrection.     These  de- 
sires had  been  formerly  expressed  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  treaty,  they  were  now  repeated  by  the  church  ;  and  had 
they  been  enforced  by  the  only  legitimate  weapons  in  such 
warfare — argument  and  reason — had  they  never  been  push* 
ed  farther  than  in  this  assembly,  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
byterians  would  have  claimed  our  unqualified  approbation ; 
but  they  were  destined  to  exemplify  in  their  future  pro- 
ceeding, how  dangerous  it  is  to  intrust  any  collective  re- 
ligious body  with  the  direction  of  civil  power ;  and  what 
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raelaDcholy  ocHisequences  may  arise  from  good  men  pursu-    BOOK 
ing  a  good  object  with  the  purest  intentions,  if  by  improper       *^ 
means.  16^1. 

Lxiii.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  when  we  hear — 
Grom  those  who  have  never  been  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  subject — tirades  about  the  superficial  learning  of  our  Scot- 
tish divines,  that  the  object  of  their  most  anxious  solicitude 
was  oniformly,  and  constantly,  the  promotion  of  literature  in 
theooootry;  and  they  offered  in  the  assembly  some  sugges- 
tions,  which  it  were  well  if  the  patrons  of  the  present  day 
would  attend  to,  particularly  the  last.  They  were  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  parliament  under  three 
heads :— First,  Because  the  good  estate,  both  of  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  dependeth  mainly  from  the  flourishing 
of  universities  and  colleges,  as  the  seminaries  of  both,  which 
cannot  be  expected,  unless  the  poor  means  which  they  have  Their  de- 
be  helped,  and  sufficient  revenues  be  provided  for  them,  ""  ^^^^' 
and  the  same  be  well  employed ;  therefore,  timt  out  of  the  ing. 
rents  of  prelacies,  collegiate,  or  chapter  churches,  or  such 
like,  a  sufficient  maintenance  be  provided  for  a  competent 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  bursars  in  all  faculties, 
imd  especially  in  divinity;  and  for  upholding,  repairing, 
and  enlarging  the  fabric  of  the  colleges,  furnishing  libraries, 
and  such  like  good  uses  in  every  university  and  college. 
Second,  Next  for  keeping  of  good  order,  preventing  and 
removing  of  abuses,  and  promoting  of  piety  and  learning, 
it  is  very  needful  and  expedient,  that  there  be  a  communion 
vk!  correspondence  kept  betwixt  all  the  universities  and 
<^leges ;  and  therefore,  that  it  be  ordained  that  there  be  a 
Q^ccting  once  every  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall 
^  agreed  upon,  of  commissioners  from  every  university 
and  college,  to  consult  and  determine  upon  the  common 
^rs,  and  whatsoever  may  concern  them,  for  the  ends 
^bore  specified ;  and  who  also,  or  some  of  their  number,  may 
fepreaeot  what  shall  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  samo 
eflect,  to  parliaments  and  assemblies.  And,  lastly,  that  spe- 
<^l  care  be  had,  that  the  places  of  professors  of  divinity  in 
every  university  be  filled  with  the  ablest  men,  and  best  af* 
'^cted  to  the  order  and  reformation  of  this  kirk.  The  com- 
^notions  which  so  soon  after  took  place,  prevented  these- 
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BOOK    oncl  A  number  of  other  excellent  resolutions,  from  being  i 

^X*       ried  into  full  e£Pect;  but  they  remain  as  honourable  tetdi 

1611.     nies  to  the  virtuous  efforts  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  wl 

highest  praise  in  her  best  time,  was  the  attention  she  < 

paid  to  the  training  of  her  youth,  and  the  seminaries  of  c 

cation.* 


*  A  committee  was  appointed  at  this  assembly,  to  consider  the  stale  o: 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  the  highlands,  islands  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  an 
Hebrides,  and  to  procure  the  settlement  of  ministers  among  them* 
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Chariei  L—State  of  parties. — Design  of  the  Ring  in  visiting  Scotland. — Pro- 
eeedingi  of  the  English  Parliament. — ^Reception  of  the  King  in  London. — 
He  dismisses  the  Parliamentary  guard. — The  Remonstrance  presented ; 
his  remarks  upon  it — Lords  and  Commons  disagree.— Riot  in  Westminster. 
-Commons  impeach  the  Bishops. — The  King  impeaches  Lord  Kimbolton, 
Pjn,  Hampden,  &c. — He  leaves  London — Decisive  Measures  of  the  Par- 
IwDcnt—The  King  collects  Troops  at  Windsor. — ScoU  offer  their  media- 
^—Refused  by  the  King ;  accepted  hy  Parliament. — The  King  refuses 
to  intmst  Parliament  with  the  Forts  and  Militia^ — His  unsuccessful  attempt 
OD  Hull— Demands  of  the  Parliament— His  answer — ^Royal  Standard 
^fccted  at  Nottingham. — The  King  again  refuses  the  offers  of  mediation  by 
the  Seots — ^Proceedings  of  General  Assembly — The  English  invite  them 
^tend  delegates  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.— Conservators  of  the  peace 
eoQveoed.— They  advise  the  Queen  to  be  recalled — The  King  refuses.— 
^declaration  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  Scots. — Counter  Declaration 
<if  tbe  King — Mediation  of  the  Scots  at  last  accepted — ^Retrospect  of  the 
Vitricm  Campaign. — Negotiations  at  Oxford. — The  Scottish  Commission- 
en  arrive. — Their  Conference  with  the  King — He  rejects  their  mediation. 
"le  Qneen  arrives. — Montrose  advises  the  introduction  of  forces  from  Ire- 
*^ — Scottish  Commissioners  recalled.— The  Estates  meet — Attempt  to 
'''Bit  their  proceedings. — Hamilton  and  Lanark  leave  the  Meeting— English 
PtriiameDt  accuse  Morton  and  others  of  being  incendiaries.— General  As- 
"^J. — ^English  Commissioners  arrive  in  Scotland.— Solemn  League  and 
^^^^▼auuit..~Observations  on  it— Sanctioned  by  the  English  Pariiament— 
^^^  it  Edinbuigfa — Plot  for  massacring  the  principal  Covenanters.— 
^  King  makes  a  truce  with  the  Irish  Rebels. — Montrose  joins  the  King* 
-* Hamilton  arrested. — Scottish  army  assembles  on  the  borders.— Their 
^ifesto — The  King's  reply — The  King  sanctions  Montrose's  phm  for 
'cdocmg  the  Scots  ^ — Origin  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.— Reception  of 
^  Scottish  Commissiqpers. — Views  of  the  parties  composing  the  Assembly. 

*•  At  his  departure  from  Scotland,  Charles  left  a  popular  BOOK 

^^niinistration,  and  an  apparently  satisfied   people.     The  X. 

cborcb  was  settled  upon  a  legal  foundation ;  all  the  causes  of  )64L 

^P^«int  removed,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  a  pe-  ** 
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riod  of  internal  tranquillity,  to  give  stability  to  the  new 
rangements.     There  were  some  asperities  in  the  construct 
of  the  political  machine,  but  these  would  have  worn  o£F  ii 
regular  movements,  had  no  external  cause  operated  to 
range  its  operations.     Yet,  with  all  these  fair  appearan< 
there  existed  a  powerful  counteracting  agency  in  the  rest 
spirit  of  the  high  royalists,  who,  encouraged  by  the  ki 
watched  for  the  reintroduction  of  all  that  had  been  abolish 
and  in  the  anxious  desires  of  the  church  to  promote 
establishment  of  presbytery  throughout  the  island : — the 
led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  English  commons,*  and 
other  greatly  contributed  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
Scots  with  the  English  parliament. 

II*  There  existed  in  the  state,  opposed  to  each  othei 
parties,  the  high  royalists,  or  the  abettors  of  unrestraii 
prerogative,  and  the  friends  to  limited  monarchy — the  s 
porters  of  the  constitution  as  now  established ;  for  howc 
much  accused  of  republican  principles,  there  is  not  the  sm 
est  proof  that  any  of  the  factions  ever  contemplated,  or  wo 
have  approved  of  a  government  without  a  hereditary  ch 
or  ever  thought  of  any  other  family,  than  of  that  one, 
roots  of  whose  genealogical  tree  were  radiated  amo^g 
original  laminae  of  the  nation,  and  hid  in  the  obscurity 
their  earliest  records.  At  the  head  of  the  first  were  1 
quair,  a  man  of  a  narrow,  temporizing  genius,  and  M 
trose,  distinguished  by  bold,  unprincipled  ambition,  but  b 
in  disgrace ;  and,  from  their  situation,  incapable  of  effect 
any  thing  for  the  king,  except  by  intrigue.  They  had  h 
ever  promised,  that  they  would  procure  the  overturn  of 
late  acts ;  and  being  retained  in  his  majesty's  confidei 
they  destroyed  any  cordiality  in  the  royal  mind  towards 
state  of  things  as  he  left  them,  while  they  agitated  the  nat 
by  the  dark  rumours  of  change  to  which  they  gave  r 
The  chief  men  among  the  last,  Argyle,  Loudon,  and  Bab 


*  The  intrigues  of  the  high  royalist  party,  procured  for  the  king  that 
denoe  upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Eni 
com  room,  and  lord  Rimbolton.  Had  this  plot  succeeded,  the  popular  | 
would,  most  probably,  have  been  crushed  in  England,  and  this  would  only 
been  preparatory  to  the  recall  of  every  concession  that  had  been  gnMt^ 
Scothmd. 
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rioo,  were  not  more  distinguished  for  their  steady  affection  BOOK 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  for  their  abilities :  Argyle  was  ^ 
reputed  the  most  acute,  and  Loudon  the  most  eloquent  of  1641. 
the  Scots.  Hamilton,  from  the  extent  of  his  property,  pos* 
sessed  next  to  those  the  greatest  influence ;  but  he  had  been 
thrown  involuntarily  into  the  arms  of  the  covenanters,  and 
his  trimming  politics  were  ultimately  disadvantageous  both 
to  his  king  and  country.  The  church  also  was  divided.  The 
anoere^  upright,  conscientious  presbyterians  formed  one 
dass ;  they  were  men  who  preferred  that  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical  government,  because  they  thought  it  most  consonant  to 
the  scriptures,  and  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  yet  would  have  borne,  had  they  followed  the  die-  BodwiuU- 
tites  of  their  own  minds,  with  those  whom  they  esteemed 
truly  pious,  in  minor  matters  of  church  order  and  disci- 
pKoe.  Among  them  were  numbered  the  most  venerable 
oames  of  the  age,  Rutherford,  Blair,  Gillespie,  and  Cant* 
BaiUie  trimmed  with  them,  as  Hamilton  did  with  the  states- 
men. The  others  were  the  political  presbyterians,  who  were 
the  most  furious  for  forms,  but  less  careful  about  prac- 
tical piety;  and  though  they  fought  for  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Scottish  Zion,  were  little  anxious  about  beautifying  her 
ptlaces.  The  most  forward  amongst  them  were  Guthrie, 
Dalgleish,  and  Colville,  &c.  The  former  were  afterwards 
i&artyrs,  the  latter  bishops,  when  times  altered.  These,  how- 
ever, acted  together  at  present,  and  the  moderatesf  predo- 
minated, the  others  submitting  for  the  sake  of  peace — as  they 
supposed — to  measures  of  which  they  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove ;  but  for  which  the  pretexts  were  specious,  and  urged 
with  zeal.  The  papists  and  episcopalians  were  a  nerveless 
niinority. 

III.  Two  objects  are  mentioned,  as  having  been  in  the 
luog^s  view,  in  his  late  journey  to  Scotland.  First,  to  con- 
ciliate the  Scots  by  his  concessions ;  so  that  if  he  could  not 
<^n  their  assistance,  he  might  secure  their  neutrality  in 
tbe  ensuing  conflict,  which  he  thus  early  either  meditated  or 

*  Tliej  were  afterwuds  carried  away  by  the  more  Tiolent ;  but  the  history  of 
^  dumge  of  tentiment  belongi  to  ecclesiastical  story. 

t  Sacb  waa  the  name  that  party  assumed  to  themselves,  when  persecuting 
^  Brownista.    Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  89. 
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foresaw ;  and  next,  that  he  might  obtain  such  informatic 
as  would  enable  him  to  impeach  the  leading  men  in  Englan 
as  accessory  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  force  into  I 
country.  In  his  primary  design  he  had  so  far  succeeded 
to  cause  a  reflux  in  the  ebbing  tide  of  Scottish  loyalty^  a 
might,  perhaps,  have  ultimately,  in  a  great  degree,  if  t 
wholly,  accomplished  it,  had  he  not  delivered  himself  up  t 
much  to  the  guidance  of  the  high  royalists,  who  hurri 
him  into  measures  incompatible  with  his  previous  purpo 
By  the  plot  of  the  Incident,  they  checked  in  the  bud  t 
returning  confidence  of  the  covenanting  chiefs  so  severe 
that  all  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  able  afu 
ward  to  restore  it ;  for  although  an  outward  reconciliatl 
had  taken  place,  they  never  forgot  the  attempt,  and  Mo 
trose,  who  was  now  fairly  committed  with  his  earlier  friem 
betrayed  their  secrets  to  the  king,  and  furnished  him  wi 
the  information  he  so  much  desired,  respecting  their  co 
nexion  with  the  English  lords ;  a  circumstance  which  is  ju 
ly  considered  as  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  civil  w 
in  England,  as  the  proceedings  against  Balmerino  were 
Scotland. 

IV.  Perhaps  Britain  never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  i 
tegrity  and  ability,  as  sat  in  the  long  parliament,  and  t 
leaders  were  too  clear-sighted,  not  to  perceive  the  advantag 
which  nourishing  the  hopes  of  uniformity  in  church  gover 
ment,  would  procure  from  Scotland ;  we  shall  according 
find,  that  the  very  first  proceedings  of  the  English  pari 
ment,  after  the  king's  return,  were  directed  to  secure  the  '* 
fection  of  the  Scottish  ministers,  while  they  never  for  a  nr 
ment  intermitted  in  their  vigilant  co-operation  with  the  Sa 
tish  nobles,  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  high  royalists, 
the  house  of  commons,  as  already  noticed,  ^'  the  Incider 
had  made  a  deep  impression  ;  the  principal  mien  saw  in  i^ 
spirit  of  vindictiveness,  which  survived  treaties  of  pacific 
tion  and  acts  of  oblivion,  and  which  the  obvious  interests 
Charles  himself,  to  stand  well  with  the  Scottish  nobl^ 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue.  There  was  obviously  no  tr< 
son,  of  which  Hamilton  or  Argyle  could  be  accused  sin 
the  negotiation ;  it  must  have  been  before,  and  it  could  C 
ly  consist  in  their  correspondence  with  the  English,  or 
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some  way  refer  to  the  late  disturbance.     Their  safety  had    BOOR 
been  secured  by  their  flight,  and  the  interposition  of  the       ^ 
estates;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  those  who  were  con-      I64i. 
scions  €£  being  liable  to  similar,  or  stronger  charges  in  Eng- 
land, to  anticipate  such  an  event;  and  provide  against  it,  by 
patting  the  king  himself  upon  his  defence*     This,  which 
was  not  obscurely  hinted  in  the  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners in  Scotland,  was  plainly  brought  forward  in  the  re- 
monstrance which  followed. 

▼.  In  that  celebrated  expos6,  a  terrific  picture  was  drawn 
of  the  state  of  the  nation;  all  the  grievances  of  the  people 
were  exhibited  in  the  strongest  colours ;  every  act  of  misgo-  The  re. 
vemment,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  till  that  pe-  ^^^ 
riod,  distinctly  detailed ;  every  misfortune  minutely  enume- 
rated, and  the  whole  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom 
the  king  was  surrounded,  and  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
dismiss.  The  removal  of  these  ministers,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  others  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  parliament, 
were  pointed  out,  as  the  means  for  ensuring  the  happi- 
ness, wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  home,  and  its 
respectability  abroad.  The  example  of  the  Scots,  who  had 
obtained  the  parliamentary  nomination  of  the  high  oSicers'of 
state,  as  well  as  the  imperious  necessity  of  guarding  against 
die  vengeance  of  the  crown,  pointed  out  this  encroachment 
on  the  royal  prerogative — as  a  temporary  measure  at  least — 
without  which  all  the  others  would  be  nugatory ;  for  were 
Parliament  to  dissolve  without  such  a  security,  it  was  not 
liftzarding  much  to  prognosticate  that  the  members  who  had 
opposed  the  royal  will  in  this,  would  suffer  as  those  who  had 
ui  similar  circumstances,  on  former  occasions,  been  imprison- 
d  and  fined  for  their  senatorial  contumacy. 

▼I.  So  firmly  impressed  were  the  popular  leaders  with 
^  own  danger,  and  with  the  little  reliance  that  could  be 
placed  upon  the  king,  that  numbers  of  them  had  resolved  to 
W  the  country,  if  they  did  not  attain  their  end ;  as  the 
w«U  known  declaration  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  lord  Falk- 
**H  the  day  after  the  remonstrance  was  voted,  sufficiently 
evinces.  "  Had  it  not  been  carried,"  said  the  future  ruler 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  "I  would  have  sold  all  that  I  have, 
^  gone  to  America ;""  and  he  added,  he  knew  there  were 
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^       certain  were  they  of  carrying  it,  that  they  scarcely  anticipat- 

-      ed  any  opposition.     The  other  party,  however,  were  con- 

Carricd  by  vinced,  that  on  this  question  turned  the  fate  of  the  country. 

the  popu-  rpj^g  king,  they  knew,  would  never  accede  to  what  at  odob 
destroyed  all  his  projected  schemes  of  arbitrary  power,  anid 
personal  revenge ;  they  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  ob- 
struct the  passing  of  this  remonstrance,  and  after  an  animat- 
ed debate  of  fourteen  hours,  it  only  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eleven.  A  motion  for  printii.g  it  was  subsequently  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-three,  and  that  was  met  by  the  priH 
posal  of  a  protestation,  which  occasioned  such  warm  con- 
tention, that  the  prudence  and  calmness  of  Hampden  alone 
prevented  "  horrid  bloodshed." 

VII.  Before'the  agitation  to  which  this  important  question 
had  given  rise  was  stilled,  Charles  arrived  in  the  capital  from 
Scotland.  On  the  road  he  was  received  with  every  outward 
demonstration  of  joy;  and  his  public  entry  into  London,  was 

lleoeption  conducted  with  the  noblest  magnificence.     The  mayor,  sir 

•^  ]£f  5o"^  Richard  Gurney,  who  was  knighted  on  the  occasion,  accom* 
panied  by  the  sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  re- 
ceived him  in  their  robes,  and  conducted  him  in  grand  pro- 
cession, from  Bishopsgate,  through  Cornhill  and  Cheapside, 
to  Guildhall — the  conduits  running  claret  wine  the  while*- 
where  he  was  entertained  with  a  royal  banquet,  served  by 
the  citizens  in  their  gowns,  and  the  hoods  of  the  livery  of 
their  company.  After  dinner,  which,  according  to  the  good 
custom  of  these  days,  was  concluded  by  4  o'clock,  the  royal 
cavalcade  proceeded  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  to 
Whitehall ;  the  houses  on  each  side  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
the  windows  crowded  with  spectators,  who  made  the  air  ring 
with  acclamations  !  On  taking  leave,  his  majesty  desired  the 
lord  mayor  to  thank  the  whole  city,  in  his  name,  for  their 
loyal  and  affectionate  behaviour;  and  in  return,  he  was  ear* 
nestly  petitioned,  that  he  would  make  Whitehall  his  resi* 
dence  during  the  winter,  and  overlook  the  late  disorders  at 
Westminster,  which  they  assured  him,  had  not  originated 
with  any  of  the  better  sort  of  the  citizens.  The  king  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  show  of  affection  the  citizens  mani« 
fested.     He  forgot — although  in  his  own  person  destined  to 
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exemplify  the  remark — that  popular  applause  was  the  most    BOOK 
fickle  and  faithless  of  all  human  possessions ;  and,  trusting       ^ 
to  the  flattering  expressions  of  the  magistrates,  he  began  to      ^^^j 
entertain  hopes,  that  the  city  of  London  would  enable  him 
to  contend   with    the   parliament;    he  therefore  promised 
frimkly,  that  he  would  spend  his  Christmas  at  Whitehall, 
and  desired  the  recorder  to  join  with  him,  in  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  riot  or  disorder.* 

▼in.  As  the  earl  of  Essex's  commission  of  captain-general 
bad  expired  on  the  king's  return,  he  delivered  it  into  his  ma- 
jesty's bands,  and  intimated  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  he  no 
longer  commanded.     On  receiving  his  resignation,  the  lord 
keeper  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  ordered  to  acquaint  He  du- 
parliament  that  he  had  dismissed  the  guard  appointed  ^o^^^^ 
protect  them  in  his  absence,  as  he  hoped  that  now  his  pre-  parliament, 
sence  would  be  a  suflicient  protection ;  but  if  there  should 
be  aoy  occasion^  and  his  majesty  see  reason  for  it,  he  would 
be  ready  to  take  care  and  provide  for  their  security.     In  an- 
^er  to  this  message,  a  petition  was  returned  in  the  name  of 
both  houses,  praying  that  the  guards  might  still  be  conti-  They  i«- 
««e(J>  till  they  should  satisfy  his  majesty  of  the  necessity  SolniW 
Next  day,  the  king  sent  a  message  in  reply,  telling  them,  anoe. 
**That  he  had  commanded  the  guards  to  be  dismissed,  be- 
cause he  knew  no  cause  they  had  of  fear ;  and  because  it  was 
*  great  trouble  to  his  subjects  that  were  to  perform  that  ser- 
vice, besides  disquieting  the  people  with  strange  apprehen- 
sions and  jealousies ;  and  that  his  majesty  expects,  when  the 
parliament  shall  require  any  thing  extraordinary,  as  this  is, 
^ey  should  give  particular  reasons  for  it ;  yet  his  majesty  is 
so  tender  of  the  parliament's  safety,  that  he  will  command 
Ae  earl  of  Dorset  to  appoint  some  of  the  trainbands,  only  Hit  reply. 
6>r  a  few  days,  to  wait  on  both  houses ;  and,  if  in  that  time 
be  shall  be  satisfied  there  is  just  reason,  shall  continue  them ; 
*Qd  likewise  shall  take  such  a  course  for  the  safety  of  his 
<^  person,  as  shall  be  fit,  of  which  his  majesty  doubts  not 
bot  they 'will  be  as  careful  as  of  their  own." 
'X.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  commons,  for  desiring  a 

*  May*i  Breviary,  p.  53,  / 
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BOOK    continuance  of  the  guard,  show  how  intimately  they  consi- 
^       dered  their  own  interest  and  fate  connected  with  the  pro- 
1541      ceedlngs  in  Scotland ;  they  were — the  number  of  suspicious. 
Their  rea-  and  desperate  characters  lurking  about  Westminster ;  the 
awtinuV   jealousy  excited  upon  the  discovery  of  a  design  in  Scotland, 
wice.         to  surprise  several  of  the  nobility,  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment there,  which  had  been  mentioned  in  London  several 
days  before  it  broke  out,  and  a  surmise  given,  that  some- 
thing similar  would  be  attempted  against  themselves ;  the  de- 
claration of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  rebellion  that  the 
same  plan  was  to  be  pursued  in  England  and  Scotland ;  adr- 
vices  from  beyond  seas,  that  there  would  be  great  alteration 
,       in  religion  shortly  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  necks  of 
both  the  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland  should  b^ 
broken ;  and  the  threatening  speeches,  and  secret  meetings^ 
of  the  papists  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.     But  the  re — 
monstrance  was  the  most  unequivocal  expression  of  their  sen— 
The  re.      timents,  and  immediately  after  this  communing  about  th^ 
prewntSr  g"*^^>  *  committee  was  appointed  to  present  it,  together  wit&n 
a  petition  to  the  king. 

X.  His  majesty,  on  hearing  the  petition,  when  the  read(^  t 
came  to  a  passage,  representing  a  malignant  party  about  h  ms 
person,  as  entertaining  the  design  of  introducing  a  changpe 
of  religion,  his  majesty,  with  hearty  fervency  said,  *'Tk:»e 
devil  take  him,  whosoever  he  be,  that  has  a  design  tochan^se 
religion,"*  a  remark,  however,  which  might  apply  two  way^s^; 
as  the  commons  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  be  deprif^s^ 
of  their  vote  in  parliament,  and  their  immoderate  poiw^r 
Hit  re-      usurped  over  the  clergy,  abridged.    They  had  also  reqoestocff 
murtti!  up-  ^jj^j.  jjg  would-not  alienate  any  of  the  lands  which  might  he 
forfeited  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  rebellion ;  but  reserve 
them  for  the  better  support  of  the  crown,  and  to  afford  aoine 
indemnification  to  the  people  of  England  for  the  heavy  ex* 
pense  likely  to  be  incurred  in  suppressing  it     On  this  'ho 
remarked,  ^^  We  must  not  dispose  of  the  bear's  skin,  till  the 
bear  be  dead,"  an  observation,  which,  contrasted  with  htt 
eagerness  to  offer  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  aa  re< 

*  Sir  Ralph  Hopton'a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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wardi  to  those  who  should  desert  the  cause  of  the  covenant,    BOOK 
operated  as  an  additional  confiriliation,  that  he  encouraged       ^ 
the  insqrrectioD.  i^^i- 

u.  Without  waiting  for  any  communication  from  the  king, 
piriiaiDent,  on  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  resolved  to  bor* 
nm  money,  raise  troops,  and  send  arms  to  the  Irish  govern* 
iBent;  and  when  the  message  arrived  from  Charles  respect- 
ing it,  a  bill  was  immediately  introduced,  for  pressing  men 
for  the  service ;  but  the  bill  was  delayed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  the  mutual  distrust  between  the  commons  and  the  king—*  Proceed, 
whoead)  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  I^J^m 
by  retaining  the  nombiation  of  the  officers — prevented  any  •••ting  the 
(peedy  succours  from  being  sent  to  the  afflicted  protestants  JltamlT 
of  that  island.     But^  as  every  day  brought  some  new  tale  of 
horror,  and  the  Scots  had  sent  commissioners  to  concert 
QKasures  with  the  English  for  forwarding  a  sufficient  force, 
Charles  called  upon  parliament,  to  hasten  their  preparations 
in  conjunction  with  them.     In  consequence,  it  was  voted  by 
tbe  house  of  commons,  that  the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  raise  ten 
^oasand  men,  should  be  accepted ;  but  the  house  of  lorda 
would  not  consent^  unless  an  equal  number  of  English  troops 
vere  employed ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  the  danger  lest  the 
Soots  might  appropriate  the  island  to  themselves. 

XII.  Tbe  commons,  whose  measures,  in  several  important 
iustances,  had  been  retarded  or  thwarted  by  die  lords,  had 
for  some  time  felt,  that  until  they  could  procure  a  majority  in 
^  bouse,  their  own  power  rested  but  upon  an  insecure 
W;  and  therefore  early  in  the  month  of  December,  ap* 
VMed  a  committee  to  prepare  heads  for  a  conference  with  Diiagree- 
|fce  lords,  to  acquaint  them  with  what  bills  had  been  passed  ^^^^^ 
^  their  bouse  and  sent  up  to  their  lordships,  which,  although  lords  and 
%  mudi  concerned  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  re-  «<«»"^»'*- 
c^f^  their  ceqsent ;  and  that  the  house  being  the  repre* 
WDtative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  their  lordships 
being  but  as  particular  persons,  and  coming  to  parliament  in 
a  particular  capacity,  that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleased  to  con« 
seat  to  the  passing  of  these  acts,  and  others  necessary  for  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  then  this  house, 
together  with  such  of  the  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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BOOK    safety  of  the  kingdom,  may  join  together,  and  represent  tbe 
^       same  to  his  majesty. 


1641.  ^jjj^  'pjjg  standing  majority,  upon  whom  the  court  oonld 

depend,  and  who  were  on  every  account  the  more  obnoxious 
to  the  commons,  consisted  of  the  lords  spiritual.  These  tbej 
had  upon  various  occasions,  endeavoured  to  get  sequestrated 
from  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  voice  of  the  metropolis  «t 
least,  if  not  the  nation,  now  seconded  their  wishes ;  but  tbe 
king,  and  the  bishops  themselves,  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  obtaining  their  desire.  A  tumultuous  assemblage  oF 
citizens  collected  at  Westminster,  had  raised  the  cry  of,  no 
bishops  I  but  when  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  with  tbe 
earl  of  Dover  made  their  appearance  on  their  way  to  the 
house  of  lords,  a  temporary  pause  took  place  in  the  exclam- 
Riot  in  ations,  one  youth  alone  interrupting  the  respectful,  or  acci- 
^^  ""  dental  silence.  Instead  of  meekly  disregarding — as  a  Chris* 
tian  prelate  should  have  done — this  impertinent  reviler, 
Williams  stepped  aside  to  seize  him,  when  the  populace  in* 
terfering,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  hemmed  in  his  lordship^ 
and  all  with  one  voice  loudly  roared  out,— ^no  bishops !  But 
after  having  regaled  his  ears  for  a  short  space,  they  suffered 
him  quietly  to  proceed.  Some  cavaliers,  however,  or  dis- 
carded officers,  retained  in  the  king's  service,  who  were 
walking  near,  indignant  at  the  rudeness  of  the  crowd,  still 
more  foolishly  attacked  the  roundheads*  with  drawn  swords ; 
and  whether  in  consequence  of  this,  or  of  previous  irritation, 
or  of  new  offence,  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster  be* 
came  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion. 

XIV.  Some  of  the  bishops,  who  were  trembling  for  their 
order,  as  a  bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy  w&s  in  dependanoe^ 
seized  this  occasion  for  preventing  the  evils  they  dreaded ; 
and  affecting  to  fear  that  their  persons  were  in  danger,  and 
Dishf^  that  they  could  not  attend  their  duty  in  parliament  with 
pftrliameDt.  Safety,  protested  against  all  acts  which  might  pass  during  the 
time  of  their  forced  and  violent  absence.  This  protestation^ 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  and,  like  it,  seen 
and  approved  of  by  Charles  before  it  was  presented,  was  in* 
dubitably  intended  to  answer  a  similar  purpose,  and  was  foU 

*  Koundhead,  a  name  imposed  on  account  of  their  haring  their  hair  cropped. 
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lowed  by  a  similar  effect.     His  majesty  was  now  heartily   BOOK 
uW  of  bis  parliament,  and  as  be  possessed  no  means  of  dis-       ^ 
tolviog  it  without  its  own  consent,  he  encouraged  this  at-      1641. 
tempt  to  destroy  it,  by  means  of  itself;  for  could  the  secession 
and  protestation  of  the  spiritual  lords  have  rendered  null  the 
proceedings  of  the  upper  bouse,  all  business  must  have  been 
it  a  stand,  and  the  commons  of  necessity  dissolved.    Perhaps 
this  protest  might  be  legal,  it  certainly  was  enormously  im* 
prudent     When  communicated  to  the  commons,  an  im* 
peidiment  of  high  treason  was  sent  up  against  ail  that  had 
signed  it,  who  were  immediately  sequestrated  from  parlia-  Tht  com* 
ment,  and  committed  to  custody ;  the  only  difference  of  opi-  !^[^ '"" 
nioa  about  their  conduct  being,  whether  they  should  nottkem. 
nuher  be  sent  to  bedlam  than  the  Tower. 

XV.  Suspicious  of  force  being  next  resorted  to,  to  procure 
a  dissolution,  the  house  of  commons  petitioned  the  king  for  a  "^W  <^ 
guard  from  among  the  citizens  of  London,  to  be  intrusted  guvd. 
to  the  earl  of  E^ssex,  as  there  had  been  several  attempts  to 
bring  destruction  upon  their  whole  body  at  once ;  and  menaces 
dirown  out  against  particular  persons,  from  a  malignant 
party,  bitterly  envenomed   against    them,    daily  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  who  were  arrived  at  such  a 
height,  as  to  embolden  some  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  subjects,  in  the  face,  and  at  the  doors  of  par- 
liament; and  at  the  king's  own  gates  had  dared  to  utter 
threats  against  them.     Three  days  afler,  his  majesty  return*  Theking** 
«l  an  answer,  in  which  he  protested  before  Almighty  God,  Jhcir  re-^ 
that  bad  he  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  least  design  in  quett. 
uiy,  of  violence,  either  formerly,  or  at  that  time,  against 
them,  be  would  pursue  such  to  condign  punishment,  with 
the  same  severity  and  detestation,  that  he  would  do  to  the 
greatest  attempt  upon  his  crown;  and  engaged  solemnly, 
^x>n  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all,  and  every 
<tteof  them,  from  violence,  was,  and  ever  should  be  as  much 
his  care,  as  the  preservation  of  himself,  and  his  children. 
On  the  same  day,  he  ordered  Herbert,  attorney-general,  to  Impeachei 
enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers,  bSton^and 
^gamst  lord  Kimbolton,  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  fi^  nMm. 
five  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house  of  commons — Pym,  houte  of*** 
Hampden,  HoUis,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode — of  which,  one  of  commona. 
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the  principal  charges,  was  their  having  traitorously  idTiteil 
and  encouraged  a  foreign  power,  to  invade  his  mqesty's 
kingdom  of  England.  A  sergeant  at  arms,  was  sent  to  re-> 
quire  the  persons  of  the  commoners.  To  this  defnand^  thd 
speaker  replied,  an  answer  should  be  returned  as  loon  as  iba 
great  importance  of  the  business  would  permit.  Irritated 
at  their  hesitation,  the  king  determined  to  g6  in  penKm  and 
arrest  the  obnoxious  members  ;  and  next  day,  aocotnpanitd 
by  his  courtiel's,  and  attended  by  a  train  of  about  fite  bttlH 
Proceedsin  dred  armed  men,  he  proceeded  to  the  house ;  but  the  five 
JJ^JJJJ'^e  ™®"^bers  had  withdrawn,  and  the  king  reaped  only  disap* 
pointment,  from  a  rash  and  il!«advised  measure,  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  and  irretrievable  mischief.  The  day  after* 
he  ordered  the  lord  mayor  to  call  a  common  council  at  Ouild* 
hall.  Which  he  himself  attended,  and  with  equally  little  suc- 
cess, required  from  thetn  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive^  who  he 
heard  had  sought  refuge  in  the  city. 

XVI.  The  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  formed  an  ex* 
act  counterpart  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  during 
the  Incident,  and  both  have  been  traced  to  the  sanle  source 
—chagrin  at  the  concessions  he  had  been  forced  to  makei 
and  a  desire  to  re-establish  his  authority  on  the  ruin  of  paN 
liament.  The  materials  upon  which  the  accusation  w^  found- 
ed, had  been  collected  during  the  late  visit,  and  the  princi- 
pal part  furnished  by  Montrose.  The  actions  were  equal- 
ly precipitate  and  inconsiderate ;  only  the  last  was  the  more 
flagrant  outrage  of  the  two,  and  furnished  a  more  open  di»> 
play  of  the  violent  and  unconstitutional  methods  to  which  he 
would  have  recourse  to  support  his  pretensions ;  it  was  a  more 
undisguised,  and  a  more  clearly  detected  plot  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  one  which  is  more 
fully  substantiated — for  the  record  remains,  and  the  evidence 
no  apology  can  explain  away  ;*  and  it  was  a  breach  of  faith. 


Observa- 
tioni. 


*  Besides  the  evidence  of  very  outrageous  language  having  been  used  by 
the  armed  attendanto  of  the  king,  expressive  of  their  desires  to  inflict  ven- 
geance on  the  commons,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the  day  the  king  went  to 
parliament,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with 
match  and  shot,  had  been  sent  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall.  Rush.  vol.  iv. 
p.  474. 
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which  set  at  defiance  the  most  solemn  obligations^  and  pre«  BOOK 
eluded  every  idea  of  safety,  while  the  king  retained  power.         ^' 

XTii.  In  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  it  had  been  expressly  isii. 
ytipukted^  **  that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  made  in  the^j^ 
psrliameDts  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  for  burying  in  forget^  vioUtionor 
flibess  acts  of  hostility,  whether  between  the  king  and  his  ^^^^ 
sttbjectsi  or  between  subject  and  subject,  or  which  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  upon  the  coming  of  any  English  army 
against  Scotland,  or  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Eng* 
land  (  or  upon  any  action,  attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or 
adfice^  having  relation  thereunto,  and  falling  out  by  the  oc* 
casion  of  the  late  troubles,  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  return  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Scotland ; 
that  the  same,  and  whatsoever  hath  ensued  thereupon,  whe- 
t&er  trenching  upon  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  church  and 
kingdom,  or  upon  his  majesty's  honour  and  authority,  iti  no 
time  hereafter,  may  be  cidled  in  question,  nor  recited  as  a 
vrong,  national  or  personal^  whatsoever  be  the  quality  of  the 
person  or  persons,  or  of  whatever  kidd  or  degree,  civil  or 
crimina],  the  injury  is  supposed  to  be ;  and  that  no  mention 
be  made  thereof,  in  time  coming,  neither  in  judgment,  tior 
out  of  judgment,  btit  that  it  shall  be  held  and  reputed,  as 
though  never  any  such  thing  had  been  thought  or  wrought'' 
Words  could  not  more  strongly  convey  a  complete  indemni- 
ty for  all  that  was  past,  and  if  in  the  face  of  this  agreement, 
solemnly  ratified,  a  charge  of  treason  could  be  brought  for- 
ward against  any  person,  for  any  action  connected  with  the 
Scottish  war,  what  compact  or  treaty  could  ever  after  be  con- 
sidered binding  ? 

xviii.  There  had  been  symptoms  of  returning  a£Pection  for 
the  king ;  and  as  the  majority  of  a  nation,  unless  some^trong 
incitement  be  constantly  applied,  soon  revert  to  old  habits, 
^d  in  settled  governments,  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied, 
^Iien  the  more  pressing  of  th^ir  grievances  afe  removed ; 
tbe  ibonarchial  principle  in  the  state,  although  it  might  not 
°'^^  t^gained  all  its  former  influence,  would  probably  have 
acquired  an  ascendency,  and  enabled  the  king,  had  he  acted 
With  caution,  to  recall  a  number  of  the  concessions  extorted 
'^<^  him ;  but  deceived  by  appearances,  Charles  premature- 
ly attempted  to  grasp,  what  time  and  dissimulation  might 
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BOOK   have  enabled  him  to  accomplish.    The  commons  with  greater 
^       ability,  turned  the  abortive  attempt  to  destroy  them,  against 


1642.  himself,  they  raised  the  cry  of  breach  of  privilege,  and,  actu- 
ated either  by  real  or  political  terror,  after  voting  an  address 
to  the  king,  to  procure  a  guard,  in  which  they  could  confide^ 
and  appointing  a  committee  to  meet  at  Guildhall,  adjourned. 
The  city  immediately  caught  the  alarm,  which  they  express- 
ed in  a  petition  to  the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  became 
agitated  by  this  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  appearance  of  discon- 
tent, the  king  persisted  in  his  measures  against  the  accused 
members  and  issued  a  proclamation  for  their  apprehension. 
^^^J*^^  Two  days  after,  [January  11th,  1642,]  discomfited  and 
don.  enraged,  he  left   Whitehall,  with   the  intention  of  never 

again  entering  it,  but  as  a  conqueror* — he  returned  a  cap 
tive  I 

XIX.  On  the  day  after  the  king's  departure,  the  parlia- 
ment met,  and  the  impeached  members  proceeded  in  triumph 
by  water,  to  resume  their  seats ;  a  number  of  armed  boats 
Impeached  accompanied  them  as  a  guard,  while  the  river  was  covered 
mmne"     ^'^^  ^®  smaller  barges  of  the  citizens,  who  attended  in  their 
their  seats,  train.     Major-general  Skippon  marched  at  the  head  of  some 
bodies  of  trainbands,  as  a  guard  by  land,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers.    Their  first,  and  most  important  object  of  delibera- 
tion, was  the  state  of  the  country.     They  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  king's  hostile  intentions,  and  of  lord  Digby 
and  colonel  Lansford's  warlike  appearance  before  Kingston, 
in  Surry,  where  the  chief  magazine  for  that  part  of  the  coun- 
Measures    try  was  deposited ;  and,  in  consequence,  ordered  the  sheriflb 
moot.  ^     of  the  several  counties,  to  call  out  the  trainbands,  and  secure 
their  magazines.     An  order  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to 
colonel  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth,  requiring  him  not 

*  That  Charles  had  fully  resolved  upon  resorting  to  war,  and  left  the  cqii- 
tal,  not  tu  muse  over  his  misfortunes,  or  lament  his  misconduct,  but  to 
meditate  upon  plans  of  coercion  and  revenge,  is,  I  think,  satisfactorUj  estab- 
lished bjr  Mr.  Brodie.  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  Hi.  p.  237,  et  seq. 
But  the  facts  are  so  plain,  it  is  astonishing  this  should  ever  have  been  metter 
of  doubt.  Mr.  B.*s  work,  is  a  valuable  performance  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  (airly  acquainted  with  the  period  of  British  History  of  which  he 
writes,  his  detections  of  Hume^s  mistatcments,  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention. 
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to  deliver  up  the  town,  nor  receive  any  forces  into  it,  with-    BOOK 
oat  the  authority  of  parliament.     Hull,  where  arms  and  am-       ^' 
inanition  for  sixteen  thousand  men  were  desposited,  was  a      i6i«. 
place  €(  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked.     Sir  John 
Hotham  and  his  son,  were,  therefore,  instantly  sent  thither, 
to  take  possession,  and  keep  it,  under  restrictions  the  same 
as  the  governor  of  Portsmouth.    The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  his  deputies,  were  prohibited  from  sending,  or  allowing 
any  ordnance  or  ammunition  to  be  carried  out,  unless  with 
the  king's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
aod,  as  sir  John  Byrouy  the  governor,  was  a  suspected  char- 
acter, a  guard,  both  by  land  and  water,  was  set  upon  it.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  king  was  drawing  around  him,  or  en-  Charles 
deavouring  to  attach  to  his  service,  the  disbanded  officers ;  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
and,  at  Windsor — to  which  he  had  returned— he  was  assem-  Windtor. 
bling  troops,  and  providing  ammunition. 

XX.  Connected  as  the  Scots  were  with  England,  it  was  im- 
{xmible  for  them  to  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  passing 
events.  Their  commission,  who  saw  a£Pairs  hastening  to  a 
crisis  between  the  king  and  parliament,  presented  a  petition  R«pt«i«™- 
or  representation,  to  his  majesty,  assuring  him  of  the  grief  the  Scou  to 
*ith  which  they  beheld  distractions  increasing  between  him^^®^*^» 
ukI  his  people,— which  they  attributed  to  the  plots  of  pa- 
pists, prelates,  and  their  adherents — and  of  the  obligations 
onder  which  they  were  laid  by  their  treaty,  to  promote  a 
nght  understanding  between  them,  as  well  as  to  confirm  that 
brotherly  afiection  between  the  two  nations ;  and  proffered 
^^  services  for  removing  all  jealousies  or  mistakes  which 
1^  arisen  between  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  besought  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound  and  faith- 
ful advice  of  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  and  to 
repose  thereupon,  as  the  only  assured  and  happy  means  of 
establishing  the  prosperity  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
entreated  him,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom,  to  consider 
^  prevent  those  apprehensions  of  fear  which  may  possess 
^e  hearts  of  his  subjects  in  his  other  kingdoms,  if  they 
should  conceive  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
*>)d  liberties  of  the  subjects  here  to  be  called  in  question. 
^^  the  same  time  they  offered  their  mediation  to  both  houses 
^^(Htrliament.     Their  negotiations  respecting  the  Irish  a£> 
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Fairsy  they  said|  having  been  so  interrupted  by  the  emergen 
distr^ictions,  had  led  th^m  to  consider  the  obh'gations  thej 
were  under  to  his  n^ajesty,  For  the  great  and  recent  farour 
bestowed  upoo  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  his  last  visit,  an< 
his  settling  th^  troubles  there ;  the  mutual  interest  of  th« 
kingdoms,  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  other,  an< 
the  gratitude  they  owed  to  the  parliament  of  England,  fo 
their  assistance  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settlin| 
the  troubles  thereof;  wherein,  next  to  the  providence  o 
God,  and  the  king's  majestj^s  justice  and  goodness,  tbe^ 
acknowledged  themselves  most  beholden  to  the  mediatioi 
and  brotherly  kindness  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  they 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  o 
Scotland,  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  parliament  o 
England,  especially  in  condescending  to  the  king's  majest/i 
coming  to  Scotland,  in  the  midst  of  their  great  affairs 
'^  Whereof,*^  say  they,  ^'  we  have  tasted  the  sweet  and  com* 
fortable  fruits,  and  do  heartily  wish  the  like  happiness  U 
this  kingdom;  and,  as  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  find  ooi 
iiopes  deferred  by  the  present  distractions,  growing  dailj 
here  to  a  greater  height,  and  out  of  sense  thereof,  have  ta* 
ken  the  boldness  to  send  our  humble  and  faithful  advice  to 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  for  remedying  the  samc^ 
to  the  just  satisfaction  of  his  people;  so,  out  of  our  duty  tp 
his  majesty,  and  to  testify  our  brotherly  affection  to  thit 
kingdom,  and  acquit  ourselves  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  iis» 
we  do  most  earnesdy  beseech  the  most  honourable  houses^ 
in  the  depth  of  their  wisdoms,  to  think  timeously,  upon  the 
fairest  and  fittest  ways  of  composing  all  present  difierence^ 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  state  of 
both  kingdoms,  and  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  eonteD^ 
Offer  their  ment;  wherein,  if  our  faithful  endeavours  may  be  any  way 
™  *'*^  useful,  we  shall  be  most  ready,  at  all  occasions,  to  contribute 
the  same." 

XXI.  The  plan  pointed  out  by  the  Scottish  commissioners 
which  had  succeeded  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  the  only 
way  left  for  preventing  a  civil  war  in  England,  did  not  mef^ 
cither  the  king's  politics  or  inclination,  his  intention  wii 
not  to  rule  by,  but  to  rule  without  a  parliament ;  and  be  ■>" 
dignantly  ordered  the  earl  of  Lanark,  the  secretary,  to  |C' 


Answer  of 
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pair  to  the  oomniisfiionerS)  and  let  them  know,  that  he  ex-    BOOK 
pccted,  before  Uiey  should  have  hiterested  themselves  in  any       ^ 
maimer  of  way^  betwixt  him  and  the  parliament  of  England^     1642. 
thqr  would  hare  aequainted  him  with  their  resolution,  in  pri- 
vate; and  that  for  the  time  coming,  he  hoped,  from  the  re- 
spect due  by  them  to  him,  and  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  or 
disputes,  they  would  in  no  way  engage  themselves  in  these 
present  differences,  without  first  communicating  to  him  in 
prJTate;  by  which  means,  all  jealousies  and  suspicions  might 
be  remov^  and  they  better  enabled  to  do  him  service.   To 
their  communication  to  parliament,  a  courteous  answer  was  Of  the  par. 
retoraed,  thanking  them  for  the  advice  they  had  given  to  his  ***™*"^ 
majesty,  and  assuring  them,  they  were  much  satisfied  with 
that  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  afiection  to  the 
state;  that  what  they  had  done  was  very  acceptable  to  them, 
and  hoped  they  would  continue  their  care  and  endeavours  to 
remove  the  present  distractions,  as  also,  to  confirm  and  pre- 
serre  the  union  between  the  two  nations. 

XXII.  Soon  after,  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  a  pro« 
posal  for  soiding  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries  to 
Ireland,  whidi  was  accepted  by  both  houses;  but  the  king, 
protttbly  from  dissatisfaction  at  their  proffered  mediation,  or 
Hoiis  of  their  too  close  union  with  the  English,  objected  to 
to  obtaining  and  garrisoning  the  town  of  Carrickfergus, 
which  he  alleged,  was  too  great  a  trust  to  be  committed  to  Offen  by 
>Qiaxiliary;  but,  at  length,  rather  than  alone  incur  the  J^*^^^ 
^m  of  resisting  the  only  efiicient  method  which  had  been  ance  to  tbe 
I     adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  protestants,  and  con-  J^^^J^ 
^nn  the  reports  which  were  universally  spread,  and  general- 
ly believed,  of  hb  abetting  the  insurgents,  he  gave  his  reluc- 
^  coQsent,  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  Scotland,  to 
^^lete  the  arrangement 

Xxiiu  The  prompt  measures  of  parliament,  having  frus- 
^^^  the  king's  design  of  seizing  the  |>rincipal  fortresses  of 
|be  coantry,  or  obtaining  the  means  for  organizing  an  army, 
H  was  determined  that  the  queen,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
^  lady  Mary  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange-*-to  The  queen 
^hom,  though  quite  a  child,  she  had  been  some  time  mar-  ]^||^J|^' 
fied-^hould  proceed  to  Holland,  to  solicit  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  ruse  as  much  money  as  she  could  upon  the  crown 

^OL.  IV.  L 
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BOOK  jewels.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  was  to  attempt  amusin 
^  the  parliament  with  hollow  compliances,  and  insincere  neg^ 
i«i2.  tiations ;  but  the  numerous  petitions  presented  from  evei 
quarter,  encouraged  parliament  to  still  stronger  measure 
and  the  conduct  of  the  king,  with  whose  most  secret  counci 
the  leaders  of  the  commons  were  well  acquainted,  pointc 
out  their  propriety. 

xxiY.  They  had  passed  a  vote,  that  the  kingdom  shoul 
be  put  in  a  state  of  security ;  and  the  king  sent  a  message 
requiring  them  to  present  to  him,  in  one  complete  view,  al 
the  causes  of  alarm,  and  of  the  measures  that  were'necessar] 
to  remove  them.     This,  which  was  evidently  meant  to  creaU 
delay,  was  answered  by  a  petition  from  the  lower  house,  thai 
urged  on  the  crisis ;  they  returned  to  his  majesty  their  most 
humble  thanks  for  his  gracious  communication,  which  the) 
resolved  to  take  into  immediate  consideration ;  but  as  a  prfr 
liminary,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  security,  they  de 
sired  the  peers  to  join  with  them,  in  humbly  beseeching  hi 
sacred  majesty  to  raise  up  unto  them  a  sure  ground  of  safe- 
ty and  confidence,  by  putting  the  Tower,  and  principal  ford 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  militia,  into  the  hands  of  and 
persons  as  parliament  might  confide  in,  and  as  should  h 
recommended  by  both  houses.     The  lords,  however,  hgfiii| 
ParUunent  refused  to  join  in  the  petition,  the  commons  requested  tba 
^^§^     the  forts  and  the  militia,  might  be  intrusted  to  persons  re 
and  the  mi-  commended  by  themselves.     In  the  interchange  of  petitioa 
*"**  and  replies  that  followed — the  lords  having  afterwards  acced 

ed — the  commons  undeviatingly  pressed  their  request;  aiH 
the  king,  in  able  and  specious  papers — ^for  which  he  got  tk 
credit,  but  which  Hyde,  aftei-wards  Clarendon,  in  r«alit; 
drew  up,  and  he  only  transcribed* — apparently  complied,  o 
artfully  evaded  their  desire ;  till  at  last,  when  the  queitioi 
was  directly  put  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke— Wbetbe 
the  militia  might  not  be  granted  for  a  limited  time  ?  he  00 
The  king  guardedly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared,  *^  No !  by  God 
refuMft.  jj^j  f^j,  ^jj  i^^yj.  j  You  have  asked  that  of  me,  was  never  isk 
ed  of  any  king,  and  with  which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  as* 
children.*'     With  respect  to  Ireland,  he  at  the  same  tin 

*  Churendon*s  Life,  vide  Brodie,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  317* 
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observed,  "  the  business  will  never  be  done  in  the  way  that   BOOK 

you  are  in ;  four  hund]l%d  will  never  do  that  work,  it  must  be 

pat  iDto  the  hands  of  one.     If  I  were  trusted  with  it,  I  would      l(»42. 
pawn  my  head  to  end  that  work,  and,  though  I  am  a  beggar 
myself,  yet— speaking  with  a  strong  asseveration — ^I  can  find 
money  for  that"* 

xxT.  If  the  king  had  been  sincere  in  his  declarations,  and 
had  consented  to  intrust  parliament  with  the  militia  for  a  li- 
mited time,  as  there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  using  it 
against  him,  it  is  clear  the  concession  would  have  been  much 
more  advantageous  to  himself  than  to  them ;  it  would  have 
given  an  air  of  consistency  and  truth  to  all  his  professions, 
and  thrown  discredit  on  the  just  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
commons.     But  hostilities  had  been  already  determined  on ;  'OtMr- 
and  the  king  was  meditating  the  seizure  of  Hull,  which  ^^^^ 
woald  have  allowed  him  to  assume  a  warlike  and  command- 
ing attitude,  till  the  negotiations  of  the  queen  on  the  conti- 
nent, enabled  him  to  commence  active  operations.     He  had, 
previously  to  his  leaving  Whitehall,  attempted  to  gain  pos- 
leasion  of  this  important  depot,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  New- 
castle; he  now  expected  better  success  from  an  attempt  in 
person.     Sir  John  Hotham,  who  was  appointed  governor  by 
parliament,  was  supposed  partial  to  the  royal  interest;  and 
Charles,  reckoning  upon  gaining  him  wholly  over,  advanced 
wid)  an  armed  train,  having  sent  a  message  before  him,  that 
he  intended  to  dine  with  the  governor,  and  requiring  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  himself  and  attendants.     Ho-  Diiap- 
tham,  however,  contrary  to  the  royal  expectation,  respectful-  Sbuaning* 
)y  declined  the  honour ;  and  when  the  king,  notwithstand-  poMestion 
^  approached  the  town,  he  found  the  drawbridges  raised, 
sod  the  garrison  arrayed  for  defence.     On  demanding  ad- 
inittance,  the  governor,  with  many  protestations  of  loyalty, 
(beaded  his  duty,  and  the  orders  of  parliament  against  ad- 
witting  any  armed  force ;  but  offered  to  receive  with  wel- 
^ooe,  his  majesty,  the  prince,  and  any  twelve  of  his  retain-< 
^^    With  tiiis  invitation,  the  king  would  not  condescend 
^  comply,  and  after  fruitlessly  waiting  before  the  gate,  from 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  he 

*  Riuhworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 
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BOOK  commanded  sir  John  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  by  two  I 
^  raids  at  arms,  and  retired  to  Beverly»  whence,  next  day, 
1642.     removed  to  York. 

xxYi.  Negotiations  between  him  and  the  parliament  m 

still  continued ;  he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protest! 

that  he  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to  force,  or  doing  a 

thing  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  while  be  « 

straining  every  nerve  to  hasten  his  preparations ;  and  tfa 

rising  in   their  demands   for   some  additional   security, 

every  fresh  failure  of  his  enterprises  demonstrated  the  I 

pocrisy  and  entire  worthlessness  of  his  professions.     In  1 

WarKke      month  of  May,  the  commons  voted,  that  it  appeared  tl 

oammonA.    ^^  lyings  seduced  by  wicked  counsels,  intended  to  ma 

war  upon  parliament ;  that  whenever  he  did  so,  it  would 

a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  eo 

trary  to  his  oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  g 

vernment ;  and  that  whosoever  should  serve  or  assist  bii 

would  be  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdoo 

Petition      and  immediately  after  transmitted  a  petition  to  his  majest 

di^band^his  requesting  him  to  disband  the  horse  and  foot  he  had  rai 

^^^y-         ed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  guard  to  his  person.     Charl 

declared,  that  God  knew  his  heart  abhorred  the  intentit 

of  making  war ;  but  on  the  2d  June,  a  small  frigate,  freigl 

ed    with   ordnance,    small  arms,  and  ammunition,  arrifii 

from  Holland,  evinced  the  truth  of  his  asseverations,  ai 

enabled   him   to  complete  hb  preparations   for   besiegii 

Hull,  which  he  early  next  month  carried  into  effect 

this  attempt  he  had   relied  upon  the  co-operation  of  tl 

fleet,  but  the  affections  of  the  sailors  were  alienated;  t 

earl  of  Warwick,  appointed  admiral  by  parliament,  was 

Instead  he  command ;  and  his  majesty,  when  he  had  advanced  witl 

•Ifwnat-  ^  .,  ^  ^,  1  •,!  *•  .1  .1 


tanpta       a  few  miles  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  three 

^*^         foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  disappointed  of  naval  ass 

tance,  on  finding  the  town  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defew 

retired. 

XXVII.  In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  war,  the  pi 

liament  sent  nineteen  propositions  to  the  king,  his  aocedii 
Oemands  ^q  which  might  Still  have  prevented  the  effusion  of  bkio 
lish  pariial  They  were  similar  in  import  to  the  concessions  which  lu 
"^"^         been  granted  to  the  Scots.   Besides  the  long  contested  poic 
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of  nominating  the  commanders  of  the  forts  and  the  mill-    BOOK 
tia,  the  privy  counsellors  and  great  officers  of  state,  were       ^ 


'  to  be  appointed  with  the  approbation  of  both  houses  ;  ^^'^^• 
and  the  judges,  who  were  to  be  responsible  to  parliament, 
«ve  to  haye  their  patents  quamdiu  se  bene  gu$erini ;  a  re- 
fivmatioo  of  the  cbnrch  goremment  and  liturgy,  such  as 
the  padiament,  assisted  by  a  consultation  with  divines,  should 
idfise,  was  desired,  in  which  the  king  should  contribute 
hiibest  assistance,  in  raising  a  sufficient  maintenance  for 
pleaching  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  consent  to 
Im  for  taking  away  innovations,  superstition,  pluralities* 
and  against  scandalous  ministers ;  and  it  was  required,  that 
dtlinquents  should  be  given  up  to  justice.  These  proposals 
»erc  received  by  the  king  with  indignation.  **  Should  I  The  king's 
gnmt  these  demands,"  said  he,  ^  I  may  have  my  hands  kiss^  answer, 
ed,  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded,  the  title  of  majesty 
may  be  continued,  the  king's  authority,  signified  by  both 
hoaies,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands,  I  may 
hive  swords  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  please  myself 
vith  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre — though  even  these 
^old  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which  they 
grevr  wa^  dead — but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  should 
itmain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a 
king." 

xxTiii.  Both  parties  now  openly  prepared  for  war.     Pro-  Prrpara- 
damations  were  published  by  the  king,  and  declarations  by  **""•  ^^^ 
^  padiament ;  the  first  issued  commissions  of  array,  which 
were  met  by  the  other  with  the  militia  ordinance.    The  funds 
'Or  carrying  it  on,  were  furnished  liberally  by  the  nobility  to 
^^les,  the  universal  zeal  of  the  people,  seconded,  and  al- 
iDQit  anticipated  the  calls  of  their  representatives.     Neither 
rfthem  respected  the  supplies  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
If^laiKl ;  but  his  majesty  seized  for  his  own  use,  the  provi- 
sional military  stores,  waggons,  and  carriage  horses,  while 
^  parliament  only  borrowed  a  fourth  of  the  sum  voted  for 
^  service.     The  first  Uood  was  shed  at  the  siege  of  Hull, 
*^  on  the  S5th  of  August,   1642,  the  royal  standard  was 
''**"«d  at  Nottingham.     A  gloomy  sadness  covered  the  whole  Royal Etan- 
^^^  when  this  portentous  signal  was  erected ;   and   the  ^'J.*JJ^ 
"^ftrts  of  the  royalbts  were  filled  with  dismal  forebodings,  tingham. 
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BOOK  as  a  furious  tempest  that  same  night  laid  it  prostrate,  and 
prevented  its  being  again  reared  for  several  days.* 
164?.  XXIX.  Every  step  that  was  taken  in  England,  was  viewed 
with  the  most  intense  interest  in  Scotland.  Proceedings  ao 
similar  to  what  had  agitated  their  own  country,  would  always 
have  engaged  their  attention,  even  although  the  crowns  bad 
been  separate ;  but  when  involving  the  fate  of  their  own  newly 
acquired  liberties,  and  when  the  same  monarch,  whom  they 
had  detected  and  defeated  in  his  insidious  or  open  attempts 
against  themselves,  was  playing  the  same  game  with  their 
neighbours,  they  became  more  immediate  objects  of  concern; 
the  universal  opinion  was,  that  if  the  king  obtained  his  pur- 
pose, he  would  not  observe  what  he  had  already  granted 
them  so  unwillingly,  but  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
annulling  their  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  and 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  procuring  its  establishmentf  They  had  al- 
ready made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  mediation  by  their 
Scots*  re-  commissioners,  and  in  May,  the  chancellor  was  sent  up  by 
of  medur  ^^^  council  to  his  majesty  at  York,  to  renew  the  ofler ;  but 
tion  reject,  he  found  the  king  altogether  indisposed  for  hearkening  to 
Wng.^  ^^  ^"y  conciliatory  advice,  and  instead  of  being'  employed  in 
the  object  of  his  mission,  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  represent  to  the  privy  council,  all  the  insults  and  in^ 
juries  his  majesty  had  received  from  his  English  parliament, 
the  encroachments  they  had  made  on  his  just  and  legal  pre- 
rogative, and  require  them  to  send,  by  commissioners  to 
that  body,  a  declaration  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
wrongs  done  him. 

XXX.  At  Loudon's  return,  a  privy  council  was  summoned, 
to  which  a  number  of  the  nobility,  who  were  considered  as 
most  strongly  attached  to  the  king's  party,  were  specially 
invited.  The  English  parliament,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
efiect  that  the  ex  parte  statements  of  Charles  might  have  on 
his  Scottish  council,  procured  that  Warriston  should  be  sent 
home,  to  communicate  to  them  how  matters  really  stood ; 
and  represent  the  necessity  as  well  as  equity  of  their  pro- 

*  Clarendon*8  Hbt.  vol.  ii.  p.  720.     Rushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  782,  dates  it 
the  S2d. 
^   f  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  196.    May's  Breviary,  p.  84. 
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ceedings.     Upon  this  meeting  of  council  all  eyes  were  turn-    BOOK 
ed.    Kinnoul,  Roxburgh,  and  the  friends  of  the  court,  known       ^' 


then  by  the  name  of  banders,  having  resorted  to  the  capital,      ,g^^ 

accompanied   by  numerous   vassals,   occasioned   suspicions 

that  some  improper  design  was  in  agitation  against  Argyle, 

who  was  but  slenderly  attended.     In  consequence,  the  gen-  Meeting  o{ 

try  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians  hastened  to  Edinburgh  with  ^^^'^ 

their  retainers,  and  e£Pectually  prevented  any  attempt.     The 

high  royalists,  who  had  expected  to  carry  a  strong  motion 

in  the  council  against  the  English  parliament,  finding  an 

opposition  they  had  not  reckoned  upon,  let  it  drop ;  and  a 

petition,  numerously  signed,  and  presented  by  the  ministers, 

praying  that  nothing  should  be  enacted  prejudicial  to  the 

work  of  reformation,  and  the  treaty  of  union  between  the 

two  nations,  having  been  favourably  received,   the   king's 

pleasure  was  signified,  that  the  council  should  not  interfere 

at  all  in  the  business.* 

XXXI.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  arrived  at  York  Hamfltou 
won  after  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  likewise  at-  ^^^ 
tempted  to  e£Pect  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament ;  but  the  king  was  so  exceedingly  exasperated, 
uid  80  much  chagrined  at  the  concessions  which  had  been 
wrung  from  him,  that  Hamilton  gave  up  the  hopeless  task 
of  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  ;  and  with  pernicious  po- 
licy, siibscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  threescore  horse,  to  ^j,  ^^^er- 
c>nry  on  the  war.f     Divided  in  his  attachment,  the  marquis  ing  politiei 
^  not  enter  fully  into  the  schemes  of  either  party,  and  not 
being  possessed  of  that  powerful,  commanding  mind,  which 
enables  a  man  of  extensive  property  and  influence,  in  times 
of  civil  distraction,  to  assume  the  decisive  tone  of  an  autho- 
'itative  mediator,  he  sunk  into  the  doubtful,  unpleasant,  un- 
"^Qential  character  of  a  trimmer.      Having  obtained  the 
'^B  permbsion  to  come  to  Scotland,  he  found  his  visit  to  Itetorrr  to 
York  had  rendered  him  suspected  by  his  countrymen,  who  ®*^*"^«^- 
^ere  justly  apprehensive,  from  the  experience  they  had  had 
of  Charles,  that  his  respect  for  their  institutions  would  only 
continue  till  the  subjugation  of  the  English  should  enable 

*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  pp.  115,  1 1 G.    Baillie,  vol  i.  p.  357, 
t  Buniet*8  Memoirs,  p.  194. 
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BOOK    him  to  overthrow  them.    The  emissaries  from  England,  now 
performing  the  same  part  their  own  had  done  when  the  rights 


1643.      of  Scotland  were  invaded,  cherished  this  spirit ;  and  warned 
Is  suspect,  them  against  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  their  liberties,  as 
that  would  only  be  preparatory  to  the  ruin  of  their  own 
Hamilton,  who  had  no  means  of  counteracting  the  inclina- 
tion, and  what  he  must  have  seen  was  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, informed  his  majesty  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  could  be  of  no  great  use  to  his  service ;  but  propos- 
Proposeato  ed  to  procure  an  invitation  from  the  whole  kingdom  for  the 
queen.   ^    queen's  return,  which,  as  the  uxorious  monarch  had  given 
her  an  unwarrantable  promise,  to  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
reconciliation,  nor  to  receive  into  his  confidence  or  favour 
any  person  during  her  absence,  appeared  the  only  way  of 
commencing  a  negotiation  for  settling  the  peace  of  England, 
with  any  hopes  of  success. 
General  XXXII.  About  the  Same  time,  [on  the  27th  July,]  the  ge* 

Ahsembiy.  ^^^^^j  agjgmbjy  ^q^  ^t  St.  Andrews,  and  the  king  add  par- 
liament were  both  equally  anxious  to  secure  its  support 
Dunfermline,  who  was  appointed  commissioner,  delivered  a 
flattering  letter  from  the  king,  expressing  his  desire,  as 
"  God's  vicegerent,  who  hath  made  us  a  king  over  divers 
kingdoms,^'  to  govern  them  only  by  their  own  laws,  and  the 
kirks  in  them  by  their  own  canons  and  constitutions ;  and 
where  any  thing  was  found  amiss,  promising  to  endeavour  a 
reformation  in  a  fair  and  orderly  way  ;  or  where  a  reforma- 
tion was  settled,  to  maintain  and  defend  it  in  peace  and  li- 
berty, against  all  trouble  from  without,  and  all  heresies,  sects, 
Kings  let- and  schisms,  arising  witiiin.  Then,  after  recapitulating  the 
^*^^'  good  deeds  he  had  already  performed,  he  proceeds,  •*  We 

have  also  commanded  our  commissioner  to  receive  from  you 
your  just  and  reasonable  desires  for  what  may  further  serve 
for  the  good  of  religion,  that  taking  them  to  our  consideri- 
tion,  we  may  omit  nothing  which  may  witness  us  to  be  indeed 
a  nursing  father  of  that  kirk  wherein  we  were  born  and  bap* 
tized;  and  that  if  ye  be  not  happy,  you  may  blame  not  us,  ^ 
but  yourselves."  After  expressing  his  belief,  that  in  thank* 
fulness  for  their  present  estate  and  condition,  they  would 
abstain  from  every  thing  that  might  make  new  distorbancei 
he  concludes  by  asking,  ^<  And  now,  what  do  we  again  re- 
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quire  of  you,  but  that  which  otherwise  you  owe  to  us  as  your    DOOK 
soyerdgn  lord  and  king;  even  that  ye  pray  for  our  prospe-       ^• 


rity,  and  the  peace  of  our  kingdoms ;  that  ye  use  the  best  i^^^. 
means  to  keep  our  people  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws, 
which  doth  very  much,  in  our  personal  absence  from  that  our 
kiogdom,  depend  upon  your  preaching,  and  your  own  ex* 
empUry  loyalty  and  faithfulness ;  and.  that  against  all  such 
jealoQsies,  suspicions,  and  sinister  rumours,  as  are  too  fre- 
quent  in  these  times,  and  have  been  often  falsified  in  time 
past,  bjr  the  reality  of  the  contrary  events  ?  That  ye  judge 
of  OS  and  our  professions  by  our  actions ;  which  we  trust 
throogh  God,  in  despite  of  malice,  shall  ever  go  on  in  a  con- 
stant wi^  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  weal  of  our  peo- 
ple iriiich  is  the  chiefest  of  our  intentions  and  desires  ?' 

miiu  The  assembly  took  him  at  his  word ;  they  judged 
of  him  by  his  actions,  and  not  by  his  professions.  They  had 
seen  him  lord  it  over  "  that  kirk  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
baptized ;''  and  instead  of  a  nursing  father,  he  had  produced 
that  veiy  extremity,  which  our  great  reformer,  in  his  debate 
widi  Lethington,  supposed  might  occur; — when  dutiful  chil- 
dren could  only  find  safety,  by  binding  the  arms,  and  taking 
the  sword  from  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  parent  Their  beha-  • 
▼iour  was,  however,  respectful ;  but  t^ey  could  not  express  a 
confidoice  they  did  not  feel.  They  received  with  more  sa-  Commrni!- 
ttffiwtion,  the  communications  of  the  English  parliament,  who  ^^^^'  °^ 
transmitted  them  a  copy  of  their  petition  to  the  king,  expres-  lish  parlia 
sive  of  their  wish  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  human  blood,  and  ™"°^ 
tkeir  earnest  desire  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  On  purpose  that 
tk^y  might  perceive  how  similar  their  minds  were  to  that  of 
"•«  Scottish  nation  under  similar  circumstances,  they  inform- 
^Aero,  also,  of  their  ardent  zeal  for  a  due  reformation  in 
choTch  and  state ;  and  of  the  interruption  their  labours  had 
^^rienced  from  the  plots  and  practices  of  a  malignant  par- 
^  of  papists  and  ill  affected  persons-— especially  the  corrupt 
>nd  dissolute  clergy — by  the  incitement  and  instigation  of  bi- 
*nop8  and  others,  whose  avarice  and  ambition,  not  being  able 
^  Dear  the  reformation  endeavoured  by  the  parliament,  had 
*ooured  to  kindle  a  flame,  and  raise  a  combustion  within 
^  Dowels  of  the  kingdom ;  which  if  their  humble  supplica- 
^  to  his  majesty  should  happily  prevent,  they  expressed 
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BOOK  ^heir  confidence,  on  the  return  of  peace,  of  being  able,  by  the 
X'  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  their  endeavours,  to  settle 
161!^  matters,  both  in  church  and  state,  to  the  increase  of  his  ma- 
jesty's honour,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  to  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  the 
true  religion,  and  such  a  reformation  of  the  church,  as  should 
be  most  agreeable  to  God^s  word. 

XXXIV.  The  declaration  of  the  English  parliament  was  se-, 
Of  tome     conded  by  a  letter  from  some  ministers  of  England,  affirming 
minUterB,    *'  ^°  ^        desire  of  the  most  godly  and  considerable  part 
among  them,  that  the  presbyterian  government,  which  hath 
just  and  evident  foundation,  both  in  the  word  of  God  and  re- 
ligious reason,  might  be  established  among  them ;  and  that 
they  should  have  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  directory  of 
worship^  and  one  form  of  church  government.     "  The  de- 
sign," they  acknowledge,  ^*  hath  enemies  on  the  left  hand,  and 
Respecting  dissenting  brethren  on  the  right ;  but  as  their  hearts  justified 
presbytery,  ^j^^^^  ^j^^y  jjj  ^^^  doubt  but  the  work  would  receive  the 
hoped  for  issue."     The  views  which  the  Scottish  church  had, 
in  so  anxiously  wishing  for  a  unity  and  conformity  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  throughout  the  island,  are  expressed  in  their 
•   answer  to  the  ministers'  letter.     "  Without  it,"  they  say,  "  we 
cannot  hope  for  any  long  time  to  enjoy  our  purity  and  peac^ 
which  hath  cost  us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  chiefest  comfort 
and  greatest  treasure ;  which  one  cause,  beside  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  God  in  that  king- 
dom— ^more  desired  of  us  than  our  lives — ^is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  move  us  to  contribute  all   that  is  in  our  power  to 
bring  it  to  pass." 

XXXV.  The  grand  enemy  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
combated,  was  prelacy,  to  which  their  antipathy  was  both  na- 
tural and  justifiable ;  and  their  desire  to  see  it  removed  from 
England,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  long  continued 
oppressive  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  Scodand,  and  the  dread 
which  the  assembly  entertained  of  these  being  renewed,  if 
the  hierarchy  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  sister  king- 
dom. The  invitations  of  parliament  encouraged  them  to  re- 
vive the  policy  of  uniformity,  upon  the  grounds  of  cem^iting 
Prajject  of  the  civil,  friendly,  relations  of  the  two  countries.  ^^  For  whal 
^J™'3^  hope  they  ask,"  in  their  reply,  "can  the  kingdom  and  kirk 
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<J  have  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till  prelacy,  BOOK 
.lath  been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  trou-       ^' 


;  iirst  and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant  i642. 
•  nich  God  hath  not  planted;  and  from  which  no  better 
fhiits  can  be  expected,  than  such  sour  grapes,  as  this  day 
hath  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England  ?*^  The  commu- 
nication from  the  ministers,  persuaded  them  that,  ^'  The  pre- 
ladcal  hierarchy  being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  would 
be  easy,  without  forcing  of  any  conscience,  to  settle  in 
England  the  government  of  the  reformed  kirks  by  assem- 
Uias." 

xxxfi.  In  their  supplication  to  his  majesty,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  expressions,  commanding  his  commissioner  to  re- 
om  their  just  and  reasonable  desires  for  what  may  further 
tent  for  the  good  of  religion,  they  took  the  liberty  of  pre- 
KOtiog  for  his  consideration,  "  one  thing,  which  for  the  pre-  Assembly'i 
Nnt  was  the  chiefest  of  all  their  desires,  as  serving  most  for  tjon  to  tho 
the  glory  of  Christ,  his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  reli-  king 
giQD  throughout  all  his  dominions ;  the  unity  in  religion  and 
ooiformity  of  church  government,  which  had  been  introduc- 
ed by  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  the  late  treaty,  and  fa- 
nmrably  listened  to  by  his  majesty/'     They  informed  him 
that  they  bad  pressed  this  point  in  their  answer  to  a  declara- 
tion from  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament,  and  hum- 
Uj  and  earnestly  begged  that  his  majesty,  in  the  depth  of 
Us  royal  wisdom,  from  affection  to  true  religion,  and  the 
peace  of  his  kingdoms,  might  be  moved  to  consider  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  calling  for  this  reformation  at  his 
hods ;  and  that  as  he  was  his  vicegerent,  so  he  might  be 
km  prime  instrument  in  it. 

zxxvii.  To  show  their  sense  of  the  importance  they 
attached  to  this  subject,  they  appointed  lord  Maitland, 
afterwards  dake  of  Lauderdale!  ** having  certain  know- 
ledge of  his  worth,  ability,  ^d  faithfulness,''  to  present 
thb  humble  supplication  to  the  king,  and  carry  their  an- 
swers to  the  English  parliament  and  the  ministers  in  Lon- 
don; they  wrote  likewise  to  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
desiring  them  to  use  every  lawful  mean  to  forward  the 
same  desirable  end.      They  desired   their  moderator  and 

•  Printed  Act»,  1642,  p.  14.     Rush  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  388,  S90, 
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BOOK    commissioners  to  supplicate,  with  all  earnestness  and   re- 
^       spect,  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  and  the  conservators  of 
1642.      the  peace,  for  their  concurrence  with  the  kirk  in  their  ad- 
Othermea-  Presses  to  his  majesty  and  the  legislature  of  England ;  they 
sure  AUG-  '  appointed  all  the  ministers   to  remember  in   their  public 
prayers,  the  success  of  this  important  object ;  appointed  a 
fast  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  exertions  to 
obtain,  as  the  chiefest  of  his  mercies,  national  uniformity  in 
religion ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  exertion, 
they  nominated  ^^a  commission,  for  public  affairs  of  the 
kirk,'^  to  sit  during  the  intervals  of  the  assemblies,  to  use  all 
ecclesiastical  ways  for  furtherance  of  so  great  a  work,  and 
keeping  a  brotherly  correspondence  between  these  kirks. 

xxxviii.  What  the  zealous  covenanters  had  longed  foi^ 
and  aimed  at,  now  beamed  above  their  horizon ;  but  as  the 
prospect  of  realizing  their  hopes  increased,  their  minds,  in- 
stead of  expanding,  contracted  with  their  success ;  all  their 
ideas  converged  into  one  focus,  and  the  concentrated  bright- 
Contracted  n^ss  of  the  divine  right  of  presbytery  was  surrounded  by  m^ 
ynew9  of      Jim  obscure  halo,  beyond  which,  the  dazzled  eye  saw  no  ob— 
terians.       j^ct  distinctly ;  they  could  perceive  neither  light  nor  glor^ 
without  the  sacred  circle,  nor  could  they  imagine  that  either* 
existed  under  any  other  form.     Their  efforts  were  not  so 
much  to  extend  the  influence  of  truth,  as  to  extend  it  irB 
their  own  particular  mode ;  and  they  were  surprised  tha'^ 
others  should  not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  system^ 
of  which  they  were  so  much  enamoured.     To  this  sincere^ 
but  contracted  spirit,  is  to  be  attributed  the  severity  witl^ 
which  they  opposed  every  approach  to  independentism,  anc9 
which  led  some  good  men  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  to^ 
leration,  even  among  protestants.     At  the  assembly,  innovar- 
tions,  or  meetings  for  mutual  exhortation  among  private 
christians,  still  annoyed  them ;  and  the  moderator,  in  bi^ 
concluding  address,  warned  \|ie  ministers  against  such  schis^ 
matical  conventicle&^in  less  than  twenty  years,  the  presby^ 
terians  fought  for  a  similar  right !  !* 

*  The  west  country,  Ayrshire  in  particular,  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Lol'^ 
lards,  seems  also  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  first  Scottish  independents.  Si^ 
or  seven  ministers  in  Ayr,  and  two  or  three  elsewhere,  defended  their 
pies  in  opposition  to  the  Assembly;  "some  of  them,**  says  Budie,  **tn} 
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xxxix.  In  their  reply  to  the  English  mihisters,  they  take   BOOK 
no  notice  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  presbytery,  from       ^ 
their  dissenting  brethren  ;  assuming  it  as  an  indisputable  po-     1648.^ 
sition,  that  there  could  be  no  conscientious  objection  to  its 
introduction ;  but,  as  a  number  of  the  leading  covenanting 
nobility  attended  this  assembly,  and  the  proportion  of  mi- 
nisters, on  account  of  the  expense  of  travelling,  was  rather 
smaller  than  usual,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  politi- 
cal view  of  the  case  had  as  much  influence  as  its  spiritual 
import,  on  the  proceedings  respecting  ecclesiastical  uniformi- 
ty. It  is  pretty  evident  the  English  parliament  saw  the  com- 
mmncition  in  this  light ;  and  their  answer  was  judiciously 
calculated  to  ensure  the  good-will  of  the  Scots,  without  com- 
mittii^  themselves  to  the  entire  adoption  of  their  rigid  and  Modentioa 
exdoaive  system.     They  "  acknowledged  the  great  love  and  °^^***^P8^* 
brotherly  affection  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  desires  ment, 
(or  unity  of  religion  ;  and  although  they  perceived  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  one  form  of  church  government  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  so  directed,  as  to 
cast  out  whatsoever  was  offensive  to  God,  or  justly  displeas- 
ing to  any  neighbouring  church  ;  and  so  far  agree  with  their 
brethren  in   Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches,  in  all 
substantial  parts  of  doctrine,  worship  and  discipline,  as  to 
<^jo;  those  advantages  and  conveniencies,  mentioned  in  their 
answer,  in  the  more  strict  union  of  both  kingdoms,  and  more 
frae  communion  in  all  holy  exercises  and  duties  of  worship ; 
^  to  obtain  this,  they  had  passed  a  bill  for  calling  an  as- 
^bly  of  learned  and  godly  divines,  which  long  since  had 
^^  effect,  could  they  have  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  it. 
^  the  main  cause  which  had  hitherto  deprived  them  of  tlie 
S^^t  advantage  which   they  might  have  had  from  a  close 
union  with    the   church  of  Scotland   and  other  reformed 
lurches,  they  perceived  was  the  government  by  bishops, — 
the  Cause,  also,  of  many  other  calamities,  dangers  and  in- 
I 

°^t  jet  we  are  comforted  that  they  increase  not  in  number.  The  exccwes 
^>oi&e  of  their  followers,  who  have  fallen  into  rigid  Brownism,  m  whole,  does 
v«j  Qa^  icar  good  people  frotn  that  way.**  Edinburgh,  also,  as  formerly  no- 
^'^  wu  infected  with  this  '*  schism,**  and  about  the  same  time,  a  gentleman, 
<H  the  niQe  of  Grearnea^  had  adopted  and  propagated  their  tenets,  which  occ»- 
||^  the  presbytery  to  publish  an  admonition  against  them.  It  was  read 
^  ^  the  pulpits  within  their  bounds.     Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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BOOK   tolerable  burdens,  being  a  dishonour  to  God,  by  arrogating 
^       to  themselves  a  pre-eminence  which  he  had  not  given  them  ; 
1012.     by  profaning  the  purity  of  his  ordinances  with  a  mixture  of 
their  own  injunctions ;  by  corrupting  the  ministry  with  pride, 
ambition,  covetousness,  idleness,  and  luxury ;  by  suppress- 
ing the  spiritual  power  and  efficacy  of  religion,  and  turning 
it  into  formality  and  pomp;  by  inclining  to  popery,  the 
principles  thereof  being  suitable  to  that  government,   and 
contrary  to  those  principles  which  were  the  first  grounds  of 
reformation.     They  likewise  found  it  most  pernicious  to  die 
civil  state  and  commonwealth,  in  that,  the  bishops  had  ever 
been  active  to  infuse  into  their  kings,  such  tenets  and  posi- 
tions as  are  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  apt  to  introduce  tyranny,  and  an  arbitrary  poiner 
over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  subjects ;  fa 
all  which,  and  many  other  reasons,  they  therefore  had  d» 
clared,  that  this  government,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their 
chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  upon  the 
hierarchy,  was  evil  and  justly  offensive  and  burdensome;  sa 
great  impediment  to  reformation  and  the  growth  of  religion  , 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  government  of  this  kingdom^ 
and  that  they  are  resolved  to  take  it  away.''     They  conclad«- 
Who  in-     cd,  by  inviting  the  church  of  Scotland  to  send  to  the  pro* 
jte  the      posed  assembly,   some  of  their  learned  and  godly  mihisters- 
church  to    This  communication,  so  grateful,  was  delivered  by  Maidand 
send  dele    ^q  ^he  commission,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  choose 
^fitmin-   the  delegates,  who  afterward  met  with  the  assembly  of  di^ 
jter  assem.  ^ingg  at  Westminster, 
biy* 

XL.  The  king,  in  an  address  to  the  council,  professed  hioi* 

self  as  ready  to  promote  uniformity  in  church  govemmeat 

throughout  his  kingdoms  as  they  were  to  desire  it-— only  i0 

such  a  way  as,  in  his  conscience,    he  conceived  to  be  best 

Oiarles*      ^'^^  ^^^  flourishing  estate  of  the  protescant  religion ;  but  de- 

L!tter  to    dined  the  proposition  for  concurring  with  the  two  houses  of 

tiie  council  parliament,  as  they  never  had  made  any  proposals  to  him  oa 

the  subject;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  his  belief  that 

so  far  from  desiring  any  such  unity,  the  principal  pertom 

among  them,  and  those  who  made  the  fairest  pretensknis, 

would  as  soon  embrace  presbytery,  as  they  themselves  wooU 
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episcopacy ;  that  nothing  was  less  in  their  minds  than  the    BOOK 
settling  of  true  religion,  and  reforming  such  abuses  in  the 
church  government  as  might  possibly  have  crept  in,  contrary      la^t. 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  he,  so  far  from 
bebg  averse,  had — though  to  little  purpose — frequently  press- 
ed them  to  attend.     Yet  whenever  any  propositions  should 
be  made  to  him  by  them,  which  he  should  conceive  might 
in  any  way  advance  the  unity  of  the  true  protestant  religion, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  or  establish  the  church  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
then,  by  his  cheerful  concurrence,  let  the  world  see,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  acceptable  unto  him,  than  the  further- 
iif  and  advancing  of  so  good  a  work.     The  strain  of  this 
letter  convinced  the  presbyterians  that  they  had  nothing  to  Disap- 
wpect  from  his  majesty,  whose  predilections  were   all  on  ^™<Jr  * 
the  ikie  of  episcopacy,  and  whose  will  would  define  the  law,  the  pretbyw 
whenever  he  should  have  the  power.     It  was  laid  aside  by  ^^"•"•* 
^commission,  and  tended  to  unite  them  more  cordially 
with  the  English  parliament,  of  whose  integrity  they  had  no 
I     doabt. 

\       XLr.  Affiiirs  now   demanded   decisive   measures;  and  as 
war  had  been  openly  declared  by  the  king,  the  council,  in 
compliance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  ordered 
^he  chancellor  to  convene  the  conservators  of  the  peace.  Conservi. 
^e  commissioners,  having  about  this  time,  also  returned  p^ace  coiu 
from  England,  the  counsel  despatched  the  earl  of  Lindsay  ^ened- 
■nd  sir  John  Smith,  thither,  to  manage  their  correspondence 
*tth  the  parliament.     Having  informed  the  king  of  these 
^Distances,  he  expressed   his  high   displeasure — at  the 
«<  especially — for  he  alleged,  if  the   deputies   from   the 
cooficil  were  sent  in   virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament  em- 
powering them  to  send  commissioners  to  treat,  they  were  not 
^  quorum ;  if,  by  their  own  authority,  he  desired  to  know 
W  they  presumed  to  do  so,  without  his  orders  ?    Yet,  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  he  allowed  them  to  go,  that 
they  might  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  treaty.    He  al- 
so sent  the  earl  of  Loudon  his  royal  warrant  for  assem- 
blinir  the  conservators  of  the  peace.     The  marquis  of  Ha-  Huniltca 
milumf  who  had  not  publicly  declared  himself,  had  been  withthe 
tampering  with  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  chancellor,  nobler 
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BOOK  in  private;  and  had  persuaded  them  so  far  to  trust  the  rojr- 
al  solemn  asseverations  which  accompanied  his  majesty's  ex- 
1642.  pressed  wishes  for  peace,  that  they  were  willing  to  second 
his  proposed  attempts  at  negotiation  with  the  parliament. 
The  conservators  likewise,  were  favourably  inclined ;  and] 
at  their  meeting,  were  still  further  disposed  to  confide  in 
the  court,  by  a  plausible  letter  which  Lanark  brought  from 
his  majesty.*  Referring  to  his  late  actions  in  Scotland, 
he  appeals  to  them  as  witnesses  to  all  posterity,  of  his  care 
Tbe  king's  in  preserving  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  there,  and  his  de- 
conserva-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  settle  perfect  peace  in  that  kingdom ;  and  his  acts 
tors  of  the  since  the  assembling  of  the  English  parliament,  will,  be 
^*"'  says,  bear  like  testimony  to  his  affection  to  that  nation^ 
though  his  success  had  not  been  alike ;  for  though  he  harf 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  these  distractioMfi 
yet  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  opposers  to  enter,  eva 
into  a  treaty,  except  upon  conditions  which  would  have  to* 
tally  deprived  him  of  all  power,  and  forced  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  best  servants : — "  Yet  so  desirous  are  we  to  save 
our  subjects'  blood — which  cannot  but  be  prodigally  spent, 
if  we  be  necessitated,  by  force  of  arms  to  decide  these  un- 
happy differences — that  no  sooner  any  such  treaty  shall 
be  offered  unto  us  by  them,  which,  with  honour  and  safety, 
we  can  receive,  but  we  shall  cheerfully  embrace  it.  Tbif 
we  have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  from  om^ 
selves,  you  may  know  our  love  to  peace ;  and  we  doubt  doI^ 
but  your  meeting  at  this  time,  will  produce  something  whidi 
will  witness  your  tender  respect  to  our  honour  and  safest 

*  Murray  of  the  bedchamber,  afterwards  earl  of  Dysart,  was  sent  to*  S€Ol- 
land  by  Charles,  to  assist  Hamilton  in  his  intrigues  with  the  Scottish  nobifitf. 
In  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  respecting  the  state  of  the  countiy*  hi 
tells  him  :  "  His  majesty  must  expect,  in  point  of  religion,  to  be  pressed  kt 
uniformity  in  church  government;  and,  if  his  majesty  may  be  moTcd  It 
publish  some  handsome  declaration,  satbfactory  on  that  point,  it  would  in* 
finitely  advance  all  his  afiairs  in  this  country,  and,  from  hence  have  a  proofK 
influence  on  that.**  '*  The  parliament  hath  gained  much  here,  by  their  M 
vote,  and  there  is  a  very  fine  answer  expected  to  their  last  mesaage,  tent  I9 
the  lord  Maitland,  which  will  extraordinarily  confirm  the  former  ooncspoB* 
dence.  If  the  king  do  not  something  plausible,  in  the  same  kind,  timeod|| 
and  unconstrained,  the  two  kingdoms  will  shut  upon  him  in  deipite  of  wkl 
his  best  servants  oao  do."  Bumet*s  Memoirs  of  the  dokes  of 
p.  198. 
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and  so  much  do  we  confide  in  your  affections,  as  we  shall  BOOK 
ahsolately  leave  the  ways  and  means  of  expressing  it  to  your-       ^' 
telres.^    A  respectful  answer  was  returned  to  this  commu-     1642 
oicadon. 

xui.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  respectii^g  the  dif- 
faenoes  between  him  and  the  English  parliament,  they  adopt* 
«d  the  suggestion  of  Hamiltoui  and  proposed  to  invite  the 
fHeo  to  return  and  mediate,  as  they  conceived  the  parties 
vmld  hardly  be  reconciled,  so  long  as  her  majesty  was  at 
ID  gnat  a  distance.     This  request  was  signed,  not  only  by 
ift  the  lords  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  but  by  Loudon,  Ar- 
^igik|Warriston»  Alexander  Henderson,  and  the  chief  lead-  Theyad^ 
en  of  dbe  covenanters ;  in  it  they  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 1^^^  ^^ 
tKt  her  majesty^s  person,  and  secure  the  free  exercise  of  her  be  recalled. 
REjpon  for  herself  and  family,  and  cordially  join  with  her, 
m  nediatiDg  a  peace  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses ; 
ad  they  obliged  themselves  to  support  the  king,  if  it  were 
Mjected  by  them.     This  proposal,  which  Charles  encourag- 
ti,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Scots,  till 
ik  event  of  the  campaign  might  in  some  degree  be  appa- 
mt,  was  considered  by  the  conservators  so  reasonable,  that 
■ticipating  no  objection,  they  had  designated  Hamilton,  as 
their  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Holland,  and  escort  the 
to  their  country ;  but  he,  who  could  never  seriously 
to  comply  with  it,  no  sooner  saw  his  prospects  begin  King  re- 
t»  brighten  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  than,  under  pretence    *^^ 
tfbeing'afraid  to  hazard  her  person,  he  rejected  the  offer. 
it  their  next  meeting,  the  affectionate  zeal  of  the  conservators 
W  Buch  cooled  by  the  king's  want  of  confidence ;  yet  still 
ikgf  persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  mediate,  and  wrote 
&r  a  safe-conduct  for  such  commissioners  as  they  should 
Mid  to  England  for  that  end.    On  purpose  to  prevent  any 
bd  effects  from  the  chagrin  which  the  refusal  of  their  offer 
ikid  oocasioned  in  Scotland,  the  king,  at  the  request  of  Ha- 
wStaOf  sent  his  brother,  Lanark,  who  had  carried  the  con- 
iervators' request  to  court,  to  assist  in  managing  the  cove- 
iioters;  and,  along  with  him,  an  assurance  to  the  marquis,  And  deter- 
«f  his  determination  to  make  no  concession.     "  I  have  set  JJJJJ**  ^^ 
«p  my  rest  upon  the  justice  of  my  cause,  being  resolved,  conces- 
tbat  no  extremity  or  misfortune,  shall  make  me  yield  ;  for  I  '^°"'' 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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BOOK    will  be  either  a  glorioas  king,  or  a  patient  marty 
^       yet,  not  being  the  first,  nor  at  this  present  appreli 
I64f.      caher,  I  think  it  now  no  unfit  time  to  express  thi 
ludon  unto  you." 

XLiii.  ^rly  in  the  month  of  November,  the  t 

when  the  royal  party  was  becoming  every  day 

more  formidable,  emitted  a  declaration  address 

subjects  of  Scotland,  intimating,  that  as  they  hai 

expressed  their  opinion  of  the  national  alliance, 

Dedan.     they  Conceived  themselves  bound  to  apply  the  a 

English      parliament  and  power  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  n 

par)i«meKt  of  their  peace,  so  now  the  same  obligation  lay  i 

Scottish      ^  t^®  same  treaty,  to  assist  in  repressing  those 


in  arms,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  even  f 

struction  of  the  English  legislature*      They  th 

formed  them,  that  his  majesty  had  given  commis^ 

veral  eminent  and  known  papists,  to  raise  forces, 

pose  an  army  in  the  north,  and  other  parts  of  th< 

to  join  with  divers  foreign  forces  intended  to  be  t 

from  beyond  sea,  for  their  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of 

religion ;  and  desired  the  Scottish  people  to  ra 

for  the  protection  of  their  own  borders,  9s  well  : 

their  brethren.*     This  declaration,  which  was  d 

the  earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Scottish  commissioner  £ 

Canied  by  instead  of  being  directly  forwarded  to  Scotland, 

Lindsay  to  ^'*^®ly  transmitted  by  his  lordship  to  the  king. 

the  king,     pressed  till  the  meeting  of  council  after  Lanark' 

who  brought  with  him  a  counter  declaration  fro 

jesty,  narrating  in  strong  language,  the  indignitie 

rages  which  he  had  suffered  from  his  subjects,  ai 

acts  of  justice,  grace,  and  favour  performed  01 

which  were  as  well  adapted  as  could  be  desirec 

a  people  completely  happy ;  and  expressing  his  s 

Hiscoun.    ^^that  this  rage  and  fbry  had  so  transported  tl 

tfon?*^*^***^  make  them  apply  themselves  in  so  gross  a  man 

subjects  of  Scotland,  whose  experience  of  our  rel 

tice^  and  love  of  our  people,  will  not  sufier  them 

•  Roshworth,  vol.  ▼.  p.  391. 
t  BmUie,  vol.  i.  p.  3S3.    fiurnet't  Mem.  of  dukei  oT  Hoult 
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lese  horrid  scandals  laid  upon  us  !"     He  mentions  the   fiOOR 
lany  ineflbctaal  attempts   he  had  made   to  prevent  the       ^ 
liseries  of  civil  war  by  treaty,  which  had  been  defisated      ii4*2 
^  by  a  parliament,  which  were  yet  no  parliament,  as  it  oon* 
nted  of  tiot  more  than  eighty  of  the  house  of  commons, 
lad  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  house  of  peers,  so  awed  by 
the  multitude  of  anabaptists,   Brownists,  and  persons  of 
decided  and  desperate  fortunes,  that  their  consultations  had 
m  die  fireedom  and  privilege  which  belongs  to  paritaments.'* 
Hko,  after  denying  that  he  had  granted  commissions  to 
fifiitii  or  intended  to  bring  in  foreign  troops,  for  the  fatse^ 
hood  of  which  charges  be  refers  to  his  own  prodamatioos ; 

Immrds  up  the  whole  thus :  ^*  No  reasonable  or  understand- 
Of  mux  can  suppose  our  good  subjects  of  Scothmd  are 
oUigic^  or  enabled  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament  of  both 
ki&gdoms,  to  obey  the  invitation  which  is  made  to  them  by 
duB  pretended  declaration ;  wheti  it  is  so  evidently  provided 
br  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  hot 
nike  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  consent 
ofthe  parliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
iiisll  not  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  and  when  they 
^  always  declared  themselves  so  careful  of  our  honour, 
ifely,  and  just  rights,  which  now  undergo  so  great  vicrfation.'* 

XLiv.  A  declaration  so  palpably  insulting  as  the  king's, 
ittmning  as  facts,  what  every  well  informed  man  in  Scotland 
QKw  to  be  false,  and  what  the  leading  covenanters,  in  so  far 
ti  Scotland  was  concerned,  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  so; 
MH  DO  less  unblushingly  untrue  with  regard  to  EInghind. 
b  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  either  the  council  would 
lot  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  publish  the  English  parlia« 
tent's  declaration  along  with  it     Accordingly,  after  both  Debate  in 
ud  been  read,  when  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  respecting 
{tin  separated  from  Argyle,  proposed  that  the  king's  de-  their  pub. 
Nation  should  be  published,*  Balmerino  replied,  it  would  ^^**"^" 

*  Bumet  mentions  an  intercepted  correspondence  of  **  one  Pickering,"  an 
*8^t  from  England,  which  represented  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  as  the  chief 
'^P^^nest  to  the  parliamentary  cause  in  Scotland,  and  recommended  that  he 
"'"'^  either  be  smnmoned  to  the  house  of  peera,  or  aecnsed  as  an  inc«idiary« 
^"B  potjcnlar  nature  of  the  plot  to  which  this  refers,  is  not  nsentioned.     Me* 
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BOOK  be  officious  to  do  so ;  the  parliament  had  not  desired  theiri 

^ to  be  publishedi  and  it  was  injustice  to  publish  the  one  with- 

164&  out  the  other.  The  marquis  asked,  was  that  because  they 
owed  as  much  to  the  parliament  as  to  the  king?  and  Lanark 
added,  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  for  it.  Aigyle  an- 
swered, they  sat  there  to  good  purpose,  if  every  message  to 
them  was  a  command.  The  marquis,  who  perceived  the 
disputants  about  to  get  into  personalities,  interrupted  them, 
by  saying  the  vote  was  to  be  stated,  obey,  or  not  obey. 
That,  Balmerino  remarked,  was  the  bishops'  way  of  pro- 
ceeding; to  procure  orders  from  the  king,  without  advjoe^ 
and  then  charge  all  who  offered  better  counsel  with  disobe* 
dience.  To  what  then,  asked  the  marquis,  did  they  meaa 
to  reduce  the  king's  authority,  if  he  might  not  remove  bj 
his  declaration,  the  aspersions  that  were  cast  on  his  persoa 
and  government?  Were  they  afraid  his  subjects  would 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  him,  if  he  were  heard  for  him- 
self? On  which  the  council  divided,  some  were  for  printing 
p™*^  both,  and  some  for  printing  neither.  At  length  a  majori^ 
king^  ex-  carried  to  print  the  king's,  but  not  that  of  the  parliament 
dusively.  j^  ^^s  then  moved  to  take  them  both  into  consideration, 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Balmerino.  The  parliir 
ment  of  England,  he  said,  had  taken  time  in  drawing  up 
their  declaration,  nor  had  the  king's  advisers  been  in  a  hurry 
to  answer  it ;  and  if  we  shall  discuss  both  in  a  few  hours, 
*'  we  were  pretty  fellows,  i'  faith,"  which  he  sarcastically  re- 
peated twice.  The  marquis,  who  recognised  the  king's  ex- 
pressions, got  irritated ;  and  the  debate  became  long  and 
The  Goun-  stormy,  and  ended  without  their  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
cil  divides,  gj-ggp^  ^n^  Qf  acting  in  separate  distinct  parties — the  cove- 
nanters, at  the  head  of  which  stood  Argyle  and  Balmerino; 
and  the  trimmers,  at  the  head  of  which  were  placed  Hamil- 
ton and  his  brother. 

XLv.  When  the  determination  of  the  council,  to  print  tha 
king's  letter  alone,  was  made  known,  and  it  was  also  an- 
The  coun.  nounced  that  Lanark  had  further  instructions  to  deliver  to 
try  alarm-  ^jjgj^^  ^  suspicion  very  generally  arose,  that  these  were  to 
procure  a  warrant  for  levying  an  army,  the  first  employment 
of  which  would  have  been  to  crush  the  patriots.  To  prevent 
this,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  and  the  adjacent  counties,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  ministers,  hastened  to  Edinburgh ;  and  with   BOOK 
the  advice  of  the  church  commissioners,  drew  up  a  petition       ^ 
to  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  to  interfere,  and  procure      j^g^ 
that  the  parliament  of  England's  declaration  should  be  print- 
ed, as  well  as  the  kmg's  letter ;  and  that  it  might  be  declared 
that  the  warrant  which  the  council  gave  for  printing  the  latter, 
shoohl  not  be  counted  as  conveying  any  approbation  of  its  PedtkHis 
contents.     Similar  petitions  were  presented  from  several  of  fof^^^P"^ 
thecoonties  and  presbyteries,  and  when  Lanark  perceived  both  |ni. 
hot  the  popular  tide  was  likely  to  run,  he  produced  in  coun-  P^"* 
olnotber  letter  from  the  king,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
bad;,  bat  reserved  for  such  an  occasion,  allowing  that  the 
pobliartion  did  not  amount  to  an  approbation  of  his  miyes- 

ff'siwcr.     The  council  immediately  ordered  the  publica-  Gnntedbv 
,•      -,     .  tbeoouncil. 

ton  or  both. 

XLTi.  Hamilton— *who,  since  his  rupture  with  Argyle  had 
renewed  hb  intimacy   with  Traquair — when  he  saw  the 
[    spirit  of  the  country  roused,  afraid  that  the  number  of  peti- 
i    (loners  might  influence  the  council  to  return  a  favourable 
•oswer  to  the  English  parliament,  concerted  with  him  a  pe* 
f    titioD,  which,  from  its  being  intended  completely  to  counter- 
t    set  the  other,  received  the  name  of  "the  cross  petition.**  Hamilum 
It  contained— as  all  the  royal  state  papers  of  that  day  did  ^('iS^H!^ 
-Ae  strongest  expressions  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  very  ^<«-'* 
^^Ijccts  they  were  labouring  to  destroy — the  unity  of  reli* 
gion  and  church  government  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  pray- 
^  for  this  purpose,   that  they,  in  their  answer,   should 
Vit  adopt  any  measures  hostile  to  the  greatness  or  autho* 
ri^of  the  king,  or  unworthy  of  that  loyalty  which,  as  Scot- 
«fc  subjects,  they  owed  to  their  native  sovereign,  on  the 
'Opposition  that  they  were  placed  in  any  other  condition 
™  regard  to  the  necessary  duties  of  subjection  and  obe- 
^ii^ioe  to  their  prince,  than  their  ancestors  had  been  for 
°^7  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  covenant,  the  late 
*cts  of  parliament,  or  their  engagement  with  England;  that 
^  would  not  promise  any  thing  which  might  trouble  or 
iiiokst  the  peace  of  this  kirk  or  kingdom ;  that  they  should 
r^er  heartily  and  freely,  without  respect  of  worldly  or  se- 
condary considerations,  to  Christ,  what  was  Christ^  and 
to  Cesar,  what  was  Cesar's ;  and  as  nothing  would  more  di- 
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minish  his  majesty's  greatness,  than  to  consume  the  kin; 
dom  in  a  civil  war,  so  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  tl 
suppression  of  insolent  papists,  malignant,  schismatic  ai 
disloyal  Brownists-^who  are  the  chief  instigators  of  it- 
than  decidedly  to  support  the  royal  cause.  A  number 
the  nobility,  aiid  all  Hamilton's  adherents  signed  the  pel 
tion ;  but  notwithstanding  the  specious  manner  in  which 
was  framed  to  flatter  the  ruling  passions  of  the  day — ui 
formity,  and  the  destruction  of  schism — none  of  the  mil 
sters  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  the 
names.  The  council  received  it  with  that  courtesy  whii 
is  due  from  constituted  authorities  to  every  respectful  pel 
tion  presented  decorously  by  the  lieges,  and  replied  tlK 
would  be  careful  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ooi 
be  answerable  for.  But  the  commission  of  the  chuti 
gave  in  a  severe  remonstrance,  and  transmitted  a  declar 
tion  against  it  to  the  different  presbyteries,  which  they  a{ 
pointed  to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits ;  and  this  abortive  I 
tempt  to  induce  the  council  to  declare  for  the  king,  exdu 
the  friends  of  the  parliament  to  declaim  against  a  detestab 
neutrality. 

XLVii.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  majority 
the  Scottish  nation  were  averse  to  war  with  the  king,  ai 
that  they  were  sincere  in  their  attempts  to  promote  an  a 
commodation  between  the  English  parliament  and  his  m^iye 
ty ;  but  circumstances  had  now  so  much  changed,  that 
was  as  impolitic,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
to  act  as  mediators,  unless  they  had  been  in  a  situation 
support  their  award  by  the  sword — the  final,  and  most  oo 
vincing  argument  in  all  such  cases.  They  however,  tA 
every  method  in  their  power  to  avoid  this  ultimate  appei 
The  conservators  of  the  peace,  who  met  in  September,  pr 
posed  to  send  commissioners  into  England,  to  mediate  b 
tween  the  king  and  the  two  houses,  and  applied  to  the  kii 
and  to  the  parliament,  offering  their  services ;  and  desirii 
from  them  respectively,  safe-conducts  for  such  as  should  I 
employ<ed  in  that  negotiation.  The  king  declined  sending 
safe-conduct,  as  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  i  tf 
and  free  access  to  his  person  to  any  of  his  good  subjects;  b 
offered  a  pass  to  protect  them  from  any  danger  they  01% 
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dread  from  the  armies.    The  parliament,  withoat  hesitation,    BOOK 

aeot  tbem  a  respectful  answer,  commending  them  for  thmr . 

trbdom  and  brotherly  affection,  accompanied  by  a  blank  safe-  q^^^  y^ 
coDdnct  ibr  whoever  they  might  choose,  excepting  only  the  the  parui^ 
dake  of  Lennox,  and  earl  of  Roxborgh,  as  being  both  de-  "^^' 
linqoenis. 

Uf  lu.  In  the  month  of  November,  the  conservators  re-  Uien  re- 
Dewed  their  request  to  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  Lan-  ^^^^ 
tfk,  the  Scottish  secretary  of  state,  who  brought  with  him  king, 
to  Scotland,  a  full  and  satbfactory  safe^conduct  for  the  com- 
and  their  servants,  to  repair  to  court,  or  to  par- 
,  or  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  but  except- 
ed boa  it,  lord  Warriston,  and  sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse. 
neetmncil  named  as  their  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Lou- 
doi^  the  ^arl  of  Lindsay,  Warriston,  and  John  Barclay,  pro- 
fOit  of  Irvine.  The  church  commission,  also  sent  instruo- 
tioos  to  enforce  religious  uniformity,  the  charge  of  which, 
thejr  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Loudon,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson.  The  Hamilton  party,  objected  to  Warriston, 
ud  the  others  acquiescing,  although  named  in  the  commis- 
iioii,  be  did  not  proceed  with  the  rest  Their  attempt  to 
pvevent  Loudon,  to  whom  they  were  equally  averse,  either 
6qdi  undertaking  a  journey  to  court,  or  to  paralyze  his  op-  Hamilton^ 
pwitioa  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  was  more  covert,  but  ^^j^^J 
iMnt  odious,  as  being  made  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  Loudon. 
He  had  purchased  from  the  king  a  right  to  the  annuities 
^risbg  from  tithes,  confirmed  to  the  crown  by  the  parlia- 
*^t,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  preceding  chancellor 
^■ithoiit  molestation,  and  had  never  been  considered  as  ei- 
m  improper  or  oppressive.  A  petition  to  the  king  was 
'^prepared  for  the  remiteion  of  this  tax,  to  which  was  an- 
i^^od  a  declaration  of  loyalty  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  so 
(VMl  a  iavour.  This  petition  was  intended  to  serve  one  of 
leiend  purposes ;  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  Hamilton- 
^  Action  if  gained,  if  lost,  to  make  them  appear  as  the 
™»srted  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  their  opponents, 
V  oppressors ;  or  to  deter  Loudon  fi*om  performing  his  duty, 
sj  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  this  revenue.  It  was  readi- 
ly signed  by  numbers  of  the  nobility,  and,  even  some  of  the 
^^'^Oidif  landholders,  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  exac- 
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BOOK  tion.  The  other  party,  perceived  themselves  placed  in  a  si- 
^'  tuation,  delicate  and  embarrassing,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
1642.  tricated  by  the  adroitness  of  Argyle.  He  complained  of  the 
Defeated,  irregular  conduct  of  members  of  the  Council  petitioning  the 
king  in  any  other  than  the  common  legal  manner;  and 
through  terror  of  censure,  obliged  them  to  withdraw.  Hie 
burghs,  who  had  less  interest  in  the  cause,  were  easily  in- 
duced to  refuse  signing  a  petition,  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  create  division  among  the  friends  of  the  country,  and  ma- 
terially injure  one  of  their  most  upright  supporters,  by  de- 
frauding him  of  an  income,  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled; 
and  a  complete  majority  was  obtained,  by  the  council  assur- 
ing their  countrymen,  that  they  would  in  a  body  petition,  ei* 
ther  for  a  remission  of  the  annuity,  or  its  entire  approprb- 
tion  to  pay  his  majesty's  debts ;  and  at  all  events,  the  nMMt 
effectual  means  would  be  adopted,  to  get  it  regulated  or  abo- 
lished by  next  parliament.* 

xLix.  What  tended  greatly,  at  this  period,  to  divide  Scot- 
land, was  the  indecisive  nature  of  the  military  operations. 
Cause  of     which  winter  had  suspended.     The  high  royalists  were  en- 
the  divi.     couraged  to  intrigue,  by  the  apparently  favourable  aspect  oi 
Scotland,    the  king's  affairs,  while  the  covenanters  were  hesitating,  from 
the  ide^  that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment between  the  parties ;  that,  as  his  majesty  had  con- 
ceded so  much  to  themselves,  he  would  be  induced  to  com- 
ply with  what  they  considered  the  reasonable  requests  of  the 
English ;  his  advantages  not  being  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
ensure  implicit  obedience. 
'Ketrospect      ^'  ^  short  retrospect  of  the  campaign  is  necessary  to  enable 
of  the  cam-  us  to  understand  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  different 
^'^'         parties,  at  the  time  the  Scottish  Commissioners  reached  Ox- 
ford.    When  the  royal  standard  was  erected  at  Nottingham, 
the  concourse  of  adherents  was  exceedingly  small,  and  had 
the  parliamentary  forces  entered  immediately  upon  action,  i€ 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  successful  resistance  to 
have  been  opposed ;  and  several  of  the  nobility,  still  anxious 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  raak«- 
ing  another  attempt  to  avert  it.     Charles,  although  deter* 

*Barnet*s  Memoirs,  p.  211,  212.     Bailliei  vol.  L  p.  SSS,  357. 
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t  it  should  be  unavailing,  acceded  to  their  request,    BOOK 

I  message  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  the  lords, 

ohn  Culpepper,  and  sir  William  Usdale,  to  the     ^     ' 
with  proposals ;  but  the  parliament  replied,  that 
)ok  down  his  standard,  and  recalled  his  proclama- 
Nincing  them  as  traitors,  they  could  not  treat    He  Negotnu 
y  intention  of  declaring  the  parliament  traitors,  and  j***"*  ^*'' 
if  their  proclamations  against  delinquents  were  re- 
would  recall  his.     But  the  negotiations  soon  broke 
contest  of  proclamations  and  declarations  succeed- 
nwhile  mutual  levies  were  going  forward ;  and  in 
me,  the  royalist  army  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
between  three  and  four  thousand  horse.     Princes 
id  Maurice,  second  and  third  sons  of  the  late  king       • 
tia,  who  had  offered  their  services  to  their  uncle, 
of  them,  high  commands,  under  the  earl  of  Lind-  State  of 
inted  general,  and  a  trifling  advantage  gained  by  ^^f^'  ^' 
ipert,  in  a  defile,  elated  their  spirits,  and  brought 
to  their   numbers.      The   parliamentary  forces, 
1  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
i^ssex,  under  whom,  Hampden,  HoUis,  and  other 
:haracters,  served  as  colonels, 
fore  commencing  hostilities  the  parliament  made  a 
x>8ition  to  the  king,  to  disband  his  army,  dismiss 
Dunsellors,  and  return  to  his  parliament,  who  would  The  king 
>lve  their  forces.     His  majesty  rejected  the  propo-  !^^|^  of 
marched  towards  London.     Essex  followed ;  but  parliament. 
not  twenty  miles  distant,  they,  for  ten  days,  conti- 
Drant  of  each  others'  motions,  till  about  midnight, 
Jd  of  October,  the  king  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach.     In  his  anxiety  to  interpose  between  the 
ly  and  London,  Essex  had  left  great  part  of  his 
tb  their  artillery  and  baggage,  a  considerable  way 
The  king,  who  hoped  to  defeat  the  advanced  body 
e  other  could  join,  resolved  to  give  battle.     The 
are  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  the  lowest  estimate 
plists  is  upwards  of  twelve  thousand,  and  no  state- 
ces  their  opponents  exceed  ten.     They  encountered 
tr  at  fxlgehill,  near  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  Battle  of 
>bstinate  engagement,  in  which  above  five  thousand  *^^*'*'*'« 
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BOOK    men  fell,  each  claimed  the  honour  of  a  doubtful  i 

Next  day  Essex  marched  to  Coventry,  and  the  kin 

J  642.      ceeded  to  Oxford.     Prince  Rupert  pushed  forward  w 

ing  parties  of  cavalry,  and  carried  his  devastations  s 

London      London,  that  the  parliament  ordered  their  ireneral  to  a 

thrcfttcncQ 

bv  the        for  the  protection  of  the  city.     In  obedience  to  their 
king's  ar-    tlons,  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  quartet 
army  in  the  adjacent  villages. 

Lii.  Secured  against  a  surprise,  the  parliament,  a 

Parliament  to  stop  the  further  e£Pusion  of  blood,  agreed  upon  a  ] 

for*p«ice.   ^'^^  peace,  which  was  presented  to  his  majesty  at  Cole 

by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  lord 

man,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kingston,  si 

^        Evelyn,  and  sir  John  Hippesley.     The  king  protest 

fore  God,  he  was  grieved  for  his  people's  sufferings, 

order  to  an  accommodation,  was  willing  to  reside  nea 

don,  and  receive  such  propositions  as  they  should 

The  king    gu^  ^0  sooner  were  the  parliamentary  messengers  n 

accedes,  but     .  ,     ,    .  i         i       i      i  i  i     i 

continues    With  their  answer  than  he  broke  up,  and  marched  t 

his  march.  Ix)ndon,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog.  He  reached 
ford  unperceived,  where  the  artillery  of  his  opponer 
stationed  with  only  a  very  slender  guard,  which  he  ii 
ately  attacked,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  dispers 
force,  capturing  the  artillery,  and  perhaps  reaching  I 
pital  without  interruption,  had  not  the  resolute  com 
two  regiments  of  foot,  under  Hampden  and  HoUis,  si 
ed  by  a  small  body  of  horse,  allowed  the  artillery  1 

Battle  of  escape,  and  prevented  the  advance  of  the  king's  troo 
night  separated  the  combatants,  both,  as  before,  clain 
be  conquerors. 

LIU.  Accounts  of  this  unexpected  attack,  were  soon  fa 
to  London ;  and  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity,  being 
collected,  together  with  the  trainbands  of  the  city,  i 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits  and 
were  ready  early  on  the  following  day,  to  march  agaii 
enemy.  The  caution  of  some  of  the  mercenary  office 
served  the  king's  army  from  paying  the  penalty,  forfe 
his  breach  of  honour.  It  had  been  proposed  to  send 
tachment  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  main  b 
sailed  him  in  front ;  but  when  Hampden  was  already 
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march  to  carry  the  first  part  of  the  plan  into  execution,  the  BOOK 
idTiceof  the  old  soldiers,  that  the  scheme  was  hazardous^       ^ 
md  that  the  army  had  already  acquired  sufficient  glory,  pre-     I64f . 
railed ;  and  an  express  was  sent  to  countermand  the  orders, 
vhich  was  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  the  road  to  Oxford  left  Hit 


apcn  for  the  retreating  force,  whose  want  of  ammunition,  it  ^^^  ^ 
was  afterwards  understood,  would  otherwise  have  compelled 
tkem  to  yield  a  bloodless  victory.* 
UT.  An  action  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  his  majesty's  London 
I  declarations  of  a  wish  for  peace,  was  loudly  exclaimed  £|^i^^J[^ 
t  by  the  city  of  London,  who,  in  a  petition  to  the  par*  commoda. 
^oaal^  entreated  they  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  basi- 
069  of  accommodation,  because  evil  counsel  was  so  prevalent 
vftb  die  king,  that  he  would  but  delude  them ;  and  these 
mtflnents  received  strong  confirmation  from  letters  which 
vcre  intercepted  from  Holland,  informing  his  majesty  of  the 
brwarding  of  ammunition  and  money,  and  of  the  success  of 
ill  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Denmark.     In  the  north, 
Itt  earl  of  Newcastle  had  induced  Cumberland,  Northum- 
eriand  and  Durham,  to  unite  for  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
( the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  who  had  lately  received 
a  important  accession  of  skilful  officers,  and  a  large  supply 
f  ammunition  from  abroad.    On  the  other  hand,  Cambridge, 
fartford,  Essex,  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,  were  associated  by  Acoewioii 
>rd  Gray,  for  parliament ;  and  Winchester,  Chester,  Wake-  liamenuiy' 
idd  and  Doncaster,  had  submitted  to  their  army.  ^^ree. 

LT.  Peace  was  the  interest  of  parliament,  but  such  a  peace 
■diould  secure  their  privileges,  and  the  safety  of  themselves 
■1  their  adherents ;  they,  therefore,  seized  every  oppor- 
Bnity  of  proposing  it  to  his  majesty ;  and  the  very  increase 
f  their  demands  proves  their  sincerity,  as  well  as  their  con- 
deuce  in  their  own  strength ;  for  the  supulations  against  the 
7al  prerogative  rose  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risk  they 
n  on  tlie  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  from  the  extremities  to 
bich  they  were  urged.  The  king  saw,  in  peace,  only  de- 
adation;  in  war,  he  had  every  thing  to  hope;  and  from 
5  fatal  idea  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  royal  person, 
rich  he  cherished  to  the  last,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to 

•  M«7*i  Breviaqr.  P-  91  05.    M^telock,  p.  08. 
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fear.  Thus  sitaated,  during  the  interval  after  the 
of  the  first,  and  before  the  commencement  of  ano 
paign,  the  two  houses,  notwithstanding  the  very  gc 
ing  of  resentment  and  distrust  prevalent  agains 
sent  commissioners  to  Oxford,  to  treat  Charles,  c 
upon  enforcing  unconditicHial  submission,  indirect 
aged  addresses  against  accommodation.  Their 
were : — That  he  should  disband  his  army,  and  reti 
liament;  consent  to  the  disarming  of  papists,  and 
delinquents ;  abolish  episcopacy ;  establish  such  i 
tion  as  should  be  agreed  upon  in  an  assembly  < 
settle  the  militia  as  formerly  required,  and  fill  u 
offices  of  state  as  they  recommended.  He  den 
That  his  towns,  forts,  ships,  and  revenues,  shoi 
stored  ;  the  illegal  powers  assumed  by  parliament 
ed ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  authorized  to  p 
tarianism ;  a  cessation  of  Jiostilities,  and  a  free  tra( 
on  both  sides,  till  the  treaty  was  concluded.  Fro; 
als  so  widely  different,  it  was  not  to  be  expecte 
final  arrangement  could  take  place ;  the  friends 
on  both  sides,  therefore,  would  cheerfully  have  sec 
reasonable  compromise,  but  they  were  excessi\ 
pointed,  and  their  patience  worn  out  by  the  cond 
king ;  who,  apparently  at  one  time,  acceded  to  the 
terial  propositions  for  adjustment,  and  then,  at  nes 
resumed  the  ground  he  had  seemed  willing  to  yi 
throwing  every  thing  again  into  such  uncertaint 
discussions  had  ever  to  begin  afresh ;  till,  at  last, 
perceiving  no  end  to  be  attainid)Ie  by  such  fruitles 
talizing  proceedings,  ordered  their  commissioners 
off*  the  negotiations.* 

Lvi.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  forwarc 
tish  envoys  arrived*  Their  instructions  were,  to  offi 
of  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  their  mediatic 
basis  of  an  uniformity  in  religion  between  the  two 
and  to  procure  the  royal  authority  for  calling  a  f 
In  case  of  being  successful  with  the  king,  they  we 
ceed  forward  to  parliament     Lanark  set  out  pos 


*  Rushwortfa,  yol.  ?.  p.  399^  et  leq.    Burnet's  Memoin,  p.  9 
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to  reach  court  before ;  but  being  detained  by  the  parliamen*    BOOK 
tarj  troops  for  some  days,  it  was  the  end  of  February,  ere       ^ 


he  reached  his  destination.  He  brought  the  opinion  of  the  ^^^ 
Hamiltonian  party,  which  was  to  amuse  the  commissioners 
vitb  fair  speeches,  but  not  by  any  means,  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  to  London.  The  kin^^  although  he  had  wished  the 
conservators  at  their  first  assembling,  to  express,  in  some 
manner,  their  tender  respect  for  his  honour  and  safety  in  hb 
quarrel  with  the  English  parliament,  yet  now,  when  he  per- 
ceited,  that  even  their  neutrality  was  dubious,  desired  them 
topobtout  the  article  in  the  act  of  pacification,  by  which 
thqf  vere  warranted  or  obliged  to  interpose  in  the  internal 
afitfi  or  differences  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  as,  till  then.  Their  con- 
ieooold  not  admit  of  their  acting  as  mediators,  or  allow  JjjJI^^^ie 
dMffli  to  proceed  in  that  capacity,  to  the  houses  of  parlia*  king, 
nent.  The  Scottish  commissioners  replied,  that  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  their  allegiance,  and  greatest  native  interest 
in  his  royal  person  and  greatness,  and  their  public  faith  and 
fraternity  to  the  parliament,  obliged  them  to  interpose.  They 
fiwnded  their  warrant  also,  upon  the  answer  of  his  majesty 
And  the  two  houses  to  their  request — at  the  signing  of  the 
ireaty—that  they  would  take  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion between  the  two  nations,  into  their  consideration ;  and, 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  conserving  the  peace,  and  to  the  lords  of  secret 
council,  that  they  were  about  the  reformation  so  much  de- 
Wed— the  sincerity  of  which  they  had  since  evidenced  by 
abolishing  the  order  of  bishops,  as  a  principal  mean  of  the 
teired  uniformity  in  kirk  government — and,  besides,  the 
,*)possibility,  where  kingdoms  were  so  nearly  joined  between 
themselves,  and  so  strictly  united  under  one  head,  to  stop 
^  deluge  of  the  troubles  of  the  one,  that  it  affect  not  the 
^r  with  the  danger  of  the  like,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
^**imon  peace  of  both,  was  of  itself  a  powerful  reason.  In  He  refwei 
^  final  refusal,  either  to  allow  the  commissioners  to  inter- 
^  or  to  grant  a  parliament,  the  king  told  them  that  his 
^^^  to  prevent  the  deluge  of  troubles  in  England,  from 
losing  any  danger  to  Scotland,  was  visible  to  all  the  world ; 
^  that,  from  his  great  desire  of  continuing  them  in  peace 


their  medi. 
ation. 
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BOOK  and  tranquillity,  be  had  not  desired  any  assistance  from  theoii 
even  for  his  own  preservation ;  and,  if  those  who  wished  to 
1643.  ^^^  ^^y  commotion  there,  by  attempting  to  assist  the  rebeb 
in  England,  were  looked  upon  as  troublers  of  the  peace  and 
incendiaries,  then,  for  aught  his  majesty  could  see,  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  apprehend  trouble ;  and  such  dangers 
would  prove  rather  imaginary  than  real,  even  although  the 
conservators  should  be  content  to  keep  themselves  withio 
their  proper  bounds. 
His  reply  ^vii.  To  the  petition  of  the  general  assembly  he  relied 
sembly.  '  shortly,  commending  their  zeal  for  the  true  reformed  reli- 
gion, against  heresy,  popery,  sects  and  innovations ;  evaded 
the  question  of  unity  in  kirk  government,  but  expressed  hioH 
self  willing  to  refer  all  the  controversies  to  the  consideratiai 
of  '*  a  synod  of  learned  and  godly  divines,  to  be  regulai^ 
chosen  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  f 
at  which  he  should  be  very  willing  that  some  learned  divines 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  were  present  But  another,  or  rather 
the  same  petition  enlarged,  having  been  printed  at  London, 
he  afterward  published  a  long  reply,  which  gave  rise  to  ob- 
servations not  highly  conducive  to  his  interest  In  these,  ^ 
ter  noticing  the  dreadful  miseries  inflicted  by  the  papists  ifi 
Ireland,  and  the  fears  to  which  their  being  employed  in  the 
royal  army  in  England  had  given  rise — although  their  num- 
bers were  not  so  formidable  in  Scotland — the  commissioners 
complained,  '^  that  a  chief  praise  of  the  protestant  religion— 
and  thereby  their  not  vain,  but  just  gloriation — was,  by  the 
Commif-  public  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Newcasde,  general  of  his 
tmatioM.  "^^U^sty's  forces  in  the  north,  and  nearest  to  Scotland,  trans* 
ferred  unto  papists ;  who,  although  they  be  sworn  enemies 
to  kings,  and  be  as  infamous  for  their  treasons,  and  their 
conspiracies  against  princes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known 
idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared 
to  be  not  only  good  or  better,  but  far  better  subjects  than 
protestahts  I''  They  then  entreated  the  suppression  of  their 
power,  and  the  uniformity  of  church  government ;  *^  the 
strongest  let  to  which,''  they  represented  to  be  *^  the  moon' 
tain  of  prelacy,  under  whose  shadow  so  many  papists  ni 
popishly  affected,  have  found  refuge,  and  profane  and  world 
ly  men,  who  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  whose  eyes  an 
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daaled  with  the  external  pomp  and  glory  of  the  church    BOOK 
seek  shelter ;  besides  the  many  timorous  friends,  who  wish 


for  unity,  but  are  afraid  to  declare  themselves,  on  account  of     1643. 
the  prdates ;  and  would,  if  prelacy  were  removed,  openly 
join  with  others  in  the  way  of  reformation." 

LTiiL  The  king,  in  his  answer  asserted  : — that  in  the  Th«  king^i 
amy  of  the  earl  of  B^sex,  there  were  more  papists  than  in 
the  earl  of  Newcastle's,  whose  loyalty  he  had  reason  to  com- 
mend, Dot  before  that  of  protestants,  but  of  such  as  rebel 
mder  that  title;  and  whose  assistance  was  as  due  to  him  by 
die  lav  of  God  and  man,  to  rescue  him  from  domestic  re- 
UGq^  as  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  foreign  invasion ;  but 
hesoinnnly  declared,  that  God  should  no  sooner  free  him 
fioB  the  desperate  and  rebellious  arms  raised  against  him, 
tktti  he  would  endeavour  to  free  himself  and  the  kingdom 
bm  any  fear  of  danger  from  the  other.  '^  Nor  are  you,** 
tiid  he,  ^^  a  little  mistaken,  if  either  you  believe  the  genera- 
lity of  this  nation  to  desire  a  change  of  church  government, 
or  that  most  of  those  who  desire  it,  desire  by  it  to  introduce 
that  which  you  only  esteem  a  reformation ;  but  are  as  unwil- 
ling to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of  Christ,  as  those  whom  you 
^  proGuie  and  worldly  men,  and  so  equally  averse  both 
to  episcopacy  and  presbytery ;  that  if  they  should  prevail  in 
this  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  one  would  be  no  let  to  the 
<^r,  nor  would  your  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expecta- 
tions less  frustrated,  your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  your  refor- 
Otttioo  more  secured."     This  last  prediction,  some  of  the  ^ 

kidiog  presbyterians  lived  to  see  fulfilled ;  but  the  justifica- 
tim  of  Newcastle  for  employing  papists,  was  productive  of 
liaiediate  disadvantage,  and  was  afterwards  greatly  improv- 
ed by  the  enemies  of  the  king. 

LDL  Besides  these  negotiations,  others  were  going  for- 
ward of  a  dark  and  detestable  complexion,  which  would  have 
imroWed  Scotland  in  cruel  intestine  warfare,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Charles  was  adjuring,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  peace  of  that 
Inngdom.     On  the  queen's  landing  at  Burlington,  which  she  The  queen 
did  in  the  end  of  February,  she  was  instantly  waited  upon  *'"^^* 
by  Montrose,  who  gave  her  an  account  of  the  situation  of 
Scotland,  which  he  depicted  as  in  a  state  nearly  approach- 
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BOOK    ing  to  rebellion,  and  the  covenanters,  equally  to  be  dreade 

^        with  the  English  parliament,  if  not  timeously  suppressed 

164S.     but  there  were  many  loyal  subjects,  he  told  her,   in  th 

MOTtrose*^  country,  deficient  neither  in  wealth,  power,  or  courage,  wb 

were  ready  to  rise  in  support  of  his  majesty,  and  only  wanl 

ed  his  commission ;  once  invested  with  which,  there  was  n 

deed  so  desperate,  that  they  would  not  venture  on  for  hi 

service.     But  there  was  danger  in  delay,  it  would  be  neoei 

sary  to  strike  quickly ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  destro 

immediately  all  the  chief  leaders  among  the  covenanters,  bi 

fore  they  were  allowed  time  to  put  themselves  on  their  d( 

fence ;  for  if  they  were  permitted  to  get  an  army  assemblec 

they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  blast  in  the  bud,  di 

first  appearance  of  any  future  insurrection. 

LX.  These  violent  and  unprincipled  measures,  were  qdl 

in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  who  was  wit! 

difficulty  persuaded  by  the  marquis,  now  created  duke*  c 

Of  Hamil-  Hamilton,  to  hesitate  about  them  ;  as  what  Would  not  odI 
ton. 

bring  an  indelible  stain  on  his  majesty's  honour,  but  destro 

all  confidence  in  his  concessions  and  assurances;  and  fc 

ever  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  support  from  his  Scottis 

subjects.     He  confessed  he  had  his  fears  respecting  the  cc 

venanters,  nor  could  he  promise  for  more  than  his  own  fide 

lity  and  diligence.      His  utmost  hope  was  to  keep  Scotlam 

in  such  a  state  of  agitation  during  the  summer,  as  to  preven 

them,  for  that  year  at  least,  from  assisting  England.    His  on 

ly  expectation  was  from  delay.     He  could  perceive  no  pre 

spect  of  advantage  from  force ;  there  was  neither  a  casd 

nor  strength  in  the  king's  power,  to  which  his  adhereol 

could  retire  in  case  of  disaster.     The  people  were  entirel 

devoted  to  their  ministers,  and  it  was  but  lately  that  the 

had  seen  them  as  one  man,  resolve  to  die  in  defence  of  th 

covenant.     The  few  gentry  who  might  be  collected,  woul 

only  serve  to  exasperate  their  enemies,  expose  themselves  C 

ruin,  and  the  royal  authority  to  hatred  and  derision.    Thei 

remained  then  none  else  except  the  highlanders,  and  thcs 

were  chiefly  at  the  command  of  Huntly  and  Argyle;  tli 

former  was  fickle  and  inactive,  the  latter  able  but  adver» 

*  His  patent  was  dated  at  Oxford,  12th  April,  1643. . 
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Besides,  were  it  even  possible  to  bring  down  any  of  the   BOOK 
dans  from  their  mountains,  no  confidence  could  be  placed       ^ 
in  them ;  they  might  do  well  enough  for  a  plundering  incur-      I643i 
sioo,  bat  the  moment  they  were  loaded  with  spoil,  they 
wodd  return  home  to  their  fastnesses  to  enjoy  their  booty, 
ind  desert,  without  ceremony,  those  who  relied  on  their  ex- 
mioos. 

UL  The  utmost,  however,  the  duke's  arguments  could 
efict  was,  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  laid  before  the 
kin|^  and  his  majesty  not  disapproving  of  the  earl's  plans,  a  Th«  king 
plot  was  originated,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  proba-  S^J^'^^ 
U;  btie  rivalled  the  Irish  massacre  in  atrocity.     The  earl  MootitMe. 
cf  istrim,  after  bribing  the  general^-a  thing  considered 
bf  the  conspirators  as  a  matter  of  course — was  to  pro- 
care  the  transference  of  the  army  sent  to  Ireland  for  reduc- 
ing the  rebels, vback  to  England,  to  assist  the  king;  while 
he  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  papists,  was  to  invade  the 
weit  coast  of  Scotland,  where  he  relied  upon  being  joined  by 
the  McDonalds  of  the  isles,  to  whom  he  claimed  kindred ; 
whOe  Montrose,  having  raised  the  Gordons,  should  bring 
his  northern  barbarians  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  more 
isvBge  allies,  and,  after  exterminating  the  covenanters  by 
.   tn  miexpected  assault,  leave  Scotland  in  the  repose  of  hope- 
less subjection,  and  march  south,  to  assist  Charles  in  reduc- 
0^  England  to  a  state  of  equally  enviable  tranquillity.  Mon-  It  if  defett- 
n/s  integrity,  and  that  of  his  army,  defeated  the  grand  out- 

Ifine  of  the  scheme,  although  the  king  had  urged  Ormond, 
tk  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  re- 
Ui»  in  order  to  forward  it ;  but  the  Irish  were  afterward  in- 
induced  by  the  ^^ gallant^'  Montrose,  and  gave  to  the  civil 
war  in  Scotland,  a  horrid  feature  of  barbarism,  from  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  exempted.* 

*  Thii  atrodotu  plot  wu  first  discovered  by  the  seizure  of  the  earl  of  An- 
dini.  Major  BaUantyne,  who  was  with  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland,  baying 
pwceived  a  ship's  boat,  lying  in  a  creek  near  Carrickfergus,  seized  it,  and  a 
sertint  of  the  earrs,  who  had  arrived  in  it.  On  examination  the  servant  was 
iMind  to  have  come  on  shore,  to  see  if  his  lordship  could  land  with  safety.  The 
nqor,  by  threats,  forced  the  fellow  to  give  the  preconcerted  sign,  which  the 
eail  obeyed,  and  was  apprehended.  On  his  person  were  found  the  papen^  con- 
taining a  plan  for  the  seduction  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  king's  commis- 
sion for  treating  with  tbo  rebels. 

VOL.  JV.  V    p 
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BOOR       Lxii.  Oxford  was  the  focus  of  loyalty  and  episcopac; 

-^       where  licentiousness  formed  the  distinguishing  badge  of  tt 

1643.     <(  friends  of  church  and  state,"  as  they  styled  themselve 

and  the  exemplary  gravity  of  manners  which  distinguish! 

their  opponents,  was  considered  as  an  undoubted  mark  « 

The  Scot-  anarchy  and  rebellion.     In  such  company,  the  Scottish  con 

roigsioiiers  Hiissioners  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  treated  wil 

insulted,     ridicule ;  and  the  inhabitants  catching  the  contagion  of  tt 

court,  reviled  and  mocked  them  from  their  windows  as  thi 

passed,  or  on  the  streets  when  they  met  them.     Nor  wi 

their  abode  rendered  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangerooi 

tlieir  letters  were  intercepted,  and  their  lives  threatened. 

Lxiii.  Reports  having  reached  Scotland  of  the  treatmei 
they  were  exposed  to,  their  protracted  stay  created  uneai 
ness  to  their  friends,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace  « 
dered  their  return,  after  they  had  spent  nearly  four  monti 
in  a  useless  interchange  of  petitions  and  answers,  remoi 
Recalled  strances  and  replies.  The  king,  who  had  detained  them  i 
further  his  own  projects  in  Scotland,  was  also  written  to  I 
Hamilton,  who  requested  that  no  delay  should  be  interposes 
as  their  further  detention  might  be  attended  with  the  wor 
consequences.  The  commissioners  were,  however,  still  ai 
xious  to  go  forward  to  London,  and  the  king  as  anxious  thi 
they  should  not,  when  the  chancellor,  finding  that  they  wouh 
be  unable  to  procure  his  consent,  proposed  to  protest  agaios 
this  infringement  of  their  safe-conduct.  The  king,  afraii 
of  the  effect  a  protest  might  produce,  persuaded  the  earl  o 
Lindsay  to  use  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  chancel 
lor  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  and  he  having  been  told  of  a  de 
sign  formed  by  some  of  the  court  party,  to  assassinate  bio 
by  the  road,  if  he  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  metropolis,  re 
lated  this  to  Loudon,  who  also  dreading  treachery,  request 
ed  a  passport  for  his  own  country. 

Lxiv.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  a  meeting  of  thepriif] 
Their  con-  council,  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  of  public  burdein 
was  assembled,  to  whom  they  gave  a  full  report  of  their  pr<^ 
ceedings,  as  Henderson  did  to  the  church  conimissionei^ 
by  whom  they  were  thanked  for  their  conduct ;  but  the  ^ 
swers  of  the  king,  particularly  those  in  which  he  avowed  eo*' 
ploying  papists  in  his  army,  and  ridiculouslv  retorted  ^ 


duct  H| 
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I  on  his  English  parliament,  gave  rise  to  universal  dis-    fiOOK 

:tion,  and  strong  expressions  of  dislike.     The  critical       ^ 

)n  of  the  country  not  admitting  of  delay^  it  was  pro-      184S. 

to  the  civil  bodies : — That  on  account  of  the  warlike 

Btions  going  forward  in  the  north  of  England)  the  na- 

hould  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  which,  as  it 

not  be  done  without  the  authority  of  a  parliament  or 

ition  of  the  estates,  and  as  the  king's  sanction  for  as- 

ng  a  parliament  could  not  be  obtained,  they  should 

}re  summon  a  convention  of  the  estates  without  his 

It,  for  which  they  had  precedents,  even  since  the  time 

James  had  gone  to  England.     Hamilton,  Southesk, 

le  lord  advocate,  sir  Thom&s  Hope,  strongly  opposed 

IS  encroaching   upon  the   king's   prerogative.      The 

on  was  protracted  for  ten  days,  and  through  several 

igs ;  but  at  last  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  impa-  Conven. 

of  those  who  required  their  assembling,  decided  that  ^o"  of  the 

lancellor  should  issue  his  mandate  for  their  meeting 

i  22d  of  June.     A  letter  was  next  day  addressed  to 

ijesty — signed  only  by  those  who  had  voted  in  the  af- 

ive— apologizing  for  what  they  had  done,  on  account 

deep  importance  of  the  case;  the  supplies  due  by  the 

}h  parliament  to  their  army  in  Ireland  being  in  ar- 

and  the  payment  of  the  brotherly  assistance,  so  neces- 

3r  relieving  the  public  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  being 

id  on  account  of  the  unhappy  distractions  in  that  coun- 

igether  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the 

m  and  peace  of  both,  all  impelling  them  to  pursue  this 

.  To  counteract  any  strong  measures  which  might  be  Charles 
id,  his  majesty  had  despatched  all  the  lords,  friendly  "«"<|«  ^« 
cause,  to  Scotland ;  but  reports  which  had  gone  be-  friendly  to 
gntirely  destroyed  their  influence.     It  was  said,  that  *!.'™  f® 
Dy  was  to  be  raised  by  them  in  Scotland,  to  enable  the 
0  put  down  the  English  parliament,  of  which  Hamil- 
ELS  to  have  been  commander  in  chief,  lord  Callender, 
d,  Baillie,  his  lieutenant,  and  Montrose,  general  of 
;  but  that  Montrose  refused  to  act   an    under  part* 
which  probably  originated  in  some  confused  rumours 
actual  machinations  of  the  court,  appeared  to  receive 
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BOOK  confirmation  by  a  joarney  which  Montrose  mad 

^       north,  and  some  meetings  he  had  with  Huntly,  Alx 

164&      other  chieftains,  to  whom  the  king  had  written,  rec 

innmous  to  ^8  ^^™  ^  assemble  their  vassals  and  friends,  and 

his  cause,    to  them  the  royal  character,  from  the  numerous  im 

to  which  it.  had  been  exposed  ;  but  the  transroiss 

after,  by  Monro,  of  the  papers  found  on  Antrim,  p 

to  all  conjectural  surmises. 

Lxvi,  Three  days  after  the  decision  of  the  privj 

conservators  of  the  peace,  and  commissioners  for  pi 

dens,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  estates,  the  earls 

Mis  in-       burgh,  Kinnoul,  and  Lanark,  arrived  wiih  instru 

JJ^5[!"*   endeavour,  by  "all  fair  means,"  to  hinder  any  tre 

burgh,  &c  entered  into  between  the  Scottish  nation  and  the  En 

liament,  and  to  prevent  any  of  the  ministers  from  us 

ties  in  the  pulpit  with,  or  censuring  any  of  the  king' 

to  declare  the  king's  readiness  to  contribute  any 

his  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  in  Irel 

to  the  engaging  his  whole  revenues  in  Scotland,  rat 

it  should  be  allowed  to  return ;  and  expressly  decl 

royal  pleasure,  that  that  army  should  not  be  recu 

he  was  acquainted  with  this,  and  discharging  the  e 

ven  from  obeying  any  orders,  except  his,  for  thai 

They  were  also  ordered  to  publish  a  declaration  to  t 

in  Scotland,  in  which  his  majesty  declares,  as  u 

His  deck-  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms  in  self-defer 

^  ^^'        against  his  inclination ;  disavows  his  employing  o: 

to  be  employed,  any  papist  or  recusant,  and  adds — <* 

other  malicious  and  wicked  insinuation,  that  our  su 

upon  the  rebellious  armies  raised  to  destroy  us, 

an  influence  upon  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  tl 

endeavour  to  get  loose  from  these  wholesome  laws 

been  enacted  by  us  there ;  we  can  say  no  more,  bul 

subjects  of  that  kingdom,  know  with  what  delibera 

self  being  present  at  all  the  debates,  we  consente 

acts ;  and  we  do  assure  our  subjects  there,  and  cal 

mighty  to  witness,  of  the  uprightness  and  resoluti* 

heart  on  that  point ;  that  we  shall  always  use  our  i 

deavours,  to  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  and  1 

that  our  native  kingdom,  according  to  the   laws  e 
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tbere,  and  shall  no  longer  look  for  obedience^  than  we  shall  go-    BOOK 
Tern  by  the  laws  P*     He  concludes  with  a  solemn  impreca- 


tion, which,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  event,  providence  strik-     i«*s. 
ingly  fulfilled.     ^<  And  God  so  deal  with  us  and  our  poste-  jmi^aJ^ 
lily,  as  we  shall  inviolably  observe  the  laws  and  statutes  of  tkm. 
that  our  native  kingdom ;  and  the  protestations  we  have  so 
often  made,  for  the  defence  of  the  true  reformed  protestant 
religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  just  privileges,  and  freedom 
oTpartiament" 

LXfii.  Nothing  now  could  be  done  by  his  majesty's  ad- 
visers, but  either  publish  his  letter  forbidding  the  convention  Abortire 
to  meet,  which  they  knew  would  be  vain,  or  protest  against  J1^"PJ^ 
its  kgaiity  when  met,  which  might  prove  dangerous.     They  convention, 
therefore  convoked  a  number  of  noblemen,  who,  afler  four 
days  spent  in  debate,  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  king,  an 
»  fost  facto  authorization  of  the  estates,  and  an  attempt  to 
limit  their  proceedings  to  the  specific  objects  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  procuring 
;     payment  of  the  brotherly  assistance.     With  this  advice  the 
\    king  complied,  and  in  consequence,  all  his  friends  attended 
\    the  meeting,  declaring  their  presence  there  was  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty's  warrant     Upon  the  meeting,  however,  de- 
claring themselves  a  free  convention,  Hamilton,  who  had  Hamilton 
▼oted  it  no  convention,  but  as  regulated  by  the  king's  letter,  J^^^/^^* 
left  the  place,  together  with  Lanark,  his  brother,  and  several  meeting 
other  noblemen. 

Ufiii.  For  some  time,  the  Scots  had  been  anxiously  look- 
ing for  ambassadors  from  England,  as  affairs  there  had  begun 
to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  In  the  beginning  of  the 
7^  1643,  the  enemies  of  the  parliament  prevailed,  and  for- 
tune seemed  to  have  condemned  the  cause  of  liberty  in  £ng> 
l>Qd.  The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  subjected  the  The  king's 
northern  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  the  ^^^J^^ 

. ,  '  '  pcTuui  in 

l^opric  of  Durham,  and  pressed  upon  Yorkshire ;  while  En^and. 
lord  Fairfax  with  his  son  sir  Thomas,  were  able  to  afford 
but  insufficient  resistance.  The  army  of  Essex,  mouldered 
>way  by  sickness,  retreated  upon  London  for  recruits,  sir 
William  Waller's  army  in  the  west  was  annihilated,  and 
Bristol,  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  taken  by 
prince  Rupert.     These  circumstances,  which  were  in  pro- 
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BOOK    gress  during  the  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  sec 
^*      give  to  the  royal  party  an  overwhelming  prepondera; 


1613.     necessary  to  be  kept  in  recollection,  when  we  attend 
proceedings  of  the  Scots. 

Lxix.  While  the  English  commissioners  were  unex 

ly  delayed,  the  convention  were  occupied  in  attendiuj 

Morton,      accusation  brought  against  the  earls  of  Morton,  Ro: 

bytheEng.  Kinnoul,  Lanark,  Annandale,  and  Camwath,  by  the 

lish  parlia-  parliament,  as  incendiaries.     These  noblemen,  in  re 

home  from  Oxford,  wrote  to  the  queen,  advising  ths 

or  four  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  Lancashire 

wise  that  county  would  in  all  probability  be  lost  to  th 

This  letter  being  intercepted,  Mr.  Walden  was  sen 

by  the  two  houses,  to  complain  of  them  as  intermeddl 

disturbers  of  the  peace,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty ; 

king's  party  insisting,  that  till  the  question  at  issue  1 

the  parties  were  debated,  and  the  king's  quarrel  c 

unjust  by  the  Scottish  people,  the  lords  had  been  g 

wnsured—  ^^  Crime ;  they  were  passed  over,  on  promising  nc 

Carnwath   to  interfere,  with  a  gentle  censure,  except  Carnwath 

^^  being  accused  of  having  represented  his  countrymen 

bels  to  the  king,  and  asserting  that  their  commis: 

not  content  with  their  own  rebellion,  would  stir  up  n 

in  England  also,  to  ruin  the  king  and  his  family, 

dered  to  stand  trial ;  but,  afraid  of  the  consequences, 

and  the  estates  fined  him  in  ten  thousand  pounds  Sc 

And  Tra.   contumacy.     Traquair,  too,  who  was  suspected,  and 

quair.         ^^  satisfy  the  committee  that  examined  him,  chose  to 

himself;  but  his  son,  lord  Linton,  whose  credit  stoc 

with   the  estates,  prevented  all  further  proceedings 

him. 

Lxx.  And  now,  the  church  commissioners — whose 
opinions  coincided  with  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
upon  the  necessity  of  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  postur 
fence — from  a  thorough,  rational,  persuasion,  that  the 
ment  of  England  was  placed  in  exactly  the  same  stal 
themselves  had  so  lately  been,  that  the  struggle  was  th 
— for  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious  professioi 
individually  expressed  that  opinion ;  but,  considerii 
'^  the  conclusions  of  peace  or  war,  were  without  th 
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meot,  and  alone  the  work  of  the  state,  declined  as  a  body,    BOOK 

oflering  any  advice.    On  being  urged,  however,  by  the  lead- , 

ers»  with  whom  they  hi  general  acted,  and  being  persuaded,      1643. 
that  should  the  popish  and  prelatic  party  prevail,  an  intes-  „f^  ^o 
tine  war  in  Scotland,  or  worse,  an  irresistible  tyranny  would  interfere. 
predominate — ^in  other  words,   should  the  king  crush   his 
English  subjects,  he  would  have  very  little  hesitation  in  de- 
spoiling their  Scottish  brethren  of  the  privileges  he  had  re- 
Jnctantly  and  hollowly  granted  them  ; — they  presented  a  re-  But  pre- 

DODStrance  to  the  estates,  on  the  dangers  and  wishes  of  the  **"^  ' 

°  remoii- 

Urk ;  requesting  them  to  devise  the  means  of  deliverance,  strance. 
vkhout,  however,  alluding  to  any  method  it  might  be  pro- 
per for  them  to  pursue. 

Lzxi.  But  the  estates  had  already  sat  long  beyond  the 
time  for  which  they  were  usually  convened,  and,  excepting 
t  vote  for  raising  money  to  supply  the  army  in  Ireland,  nu 
pobGc  business  had  been  transacted ;  all  were  on  the  tiptoe 
of  conjecture  and  expectation,  when  Mr.  Corbet,  a  member 
of  the  lower  house,  arrived  with  a  message  from  the  English 

parliament,  excnsini?  their  apparent  neglect,  from  the  multi-  Message 
V-        r  \  .ij.  ij.i  .  1  from  tlie 

pucity  of  plots  they  had  been  employed  m  detecting,  and  Engtlsh 

requesting  that  Antrim  should  be  delivered  over  to  them  ;  pwliament. 

dio,  that  the  border  should  be  protected,  and  announcing 

^  regular  commissioners  were  about  to  follow. 

Lxxii.  Meanwhile,  the  general   assembly  met,   and  was  General 

<>peDed  by  sir  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advocate,  as  commission-  ****"*  *  ^' 

er,  who,  in  opposition  to  his  inclination,  had  been  forced 

to  tccept  the  office.     The  king's  letter -was  short  and  gra- 

oous,  it  reminded  them  of  his  majesty's  goodness  toward 

d^,  and  his  consequent  expectation  of  their  concurring 

*ith  his  princely  desires,  to  preserve  peace  in  church  and 

*^  by  the  moderation  of  their  dutiful  proceedings ;  and 

*»nis  them  of  a  danger  it  had  been  well  he  himself  had 

•Inys  shunned.     "  Having  observed   that  alterations   in  The  king'* 

P^of  religion,  are  oflen  inlets  to  civil  dissensions,  and  *"*'^* 

^hazard,  if  not  overthrow  of  both  kirks  and  kingdoms; 

'***'efore,''  he  adds,  **  of  our  great  affection,  and  special  ten  • 

^^•'Heis  to  your  peace — who  of  all  our  dominions,  are  yet 

"^PPy  therein,  to  the  envy  of  others — we  conjure  and  re- 

qoire  of  you,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  of  us,  his 
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BOOK    vicegerent,  that  your  endeavours  and  consultations,  tend  on- 
^       ly  to  preserve  peace  and  quietness  among  you.**     The  an- 
1643.     swer — ^they  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Oxford 
and  York  plots — returned  to  this  declaration,  at  the  dose  of 
the  assembly,  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
honest  men,  uninstructed  in  the  courtly  art  of  making  troth 
subservient  to  political  purposes.     They  ^^  earnestly  pray  to 
God  Almighty,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  to 
incline  your  majesty's  heart  to  the  counsels  of  truth  and 
Aiifwer.     peace ;  to  direct  your  government  for  the  good  of  your  peo- 
ple, the  punishment  of  malefactors,  and  the  praise  of  welldo- 
ers, that  this  fire  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  war  being  ex- 
tinguished, the  people  of  God,  your  majesty^s  good  subjects, 
may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  ho- 
nesty.'**    The  practical  reply,  was  an  immediate  disdain  of 
present  deceitful  peace,  when  put  in  competition  with  future 
security.     Henderson,  whose  sound  judgment  and  eminent 
fitness  for  such  a  situation  in  times  of  difficulty  had  stood 
the  test,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  assembly  were  for 
some  days  engaged  in  preliminary  arrangements  and  prifate 
business. 
English  Lxxiii.  At  length  the  expected  commissioners  arrived— 

skmwl^to  ^^^  William  Armine,  sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  Thoini* 
the  estates.  Hutcher  and  Henry  Darnley,  Esqs. — from  the  parliament 
to  the  estates,  with  a  declaration,  ^^  Earnestly  requesting 
their  brethren  of  Scotland,  to  hasten  their  speedy  aid  and 
assistance ;  and  informing  them,  that  although  in  the  straits 
and  perplexities  of  want  and  danger,  by  which  the  friends  of 
religion  and  liberty  were  surrounded,  they  would  not  receive 
such  plentiful  entertainment  as  might  at  other  times  be  ex- 
pected, yet  they  would  not  fail  to  reap  great  honour  and  ad- 
vantage by  their  undertaking;  both  in  the  service  thereia 
done  to  God,  whose  cause  it  is,  and  the  dangers  and  mise- 
ries which  would  thereby  be  kept  from  themselves,  lb* 
Marshall,  a  presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Nye,  an  independ- 
ent, deputed  from  the  assembly  of  divines,  who  had  met  at 
Westminster,  to  assist  the  others ;  besides  their  instructions 
in  matters  concerning  the  peace  and  common  weal  of  bolk 

•  Printed  AcU,  1643,  p.  32. 
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kingdoms,  received  directions  to  resort  to  the  general  as-    BOOK 
sembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  propound  and  con*       ^ 
suit  with  them  <^  in  all  occasions  which  might  further  the  so      leis. 
much  desired  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  matters/'    In  an  ^™  ^^ 

Westmin* 

address  to  the  assembly,  which  they  brought,  the  two  houses  tterdivinei 
desire,  that  the  reverend  body  would,  according  to  their  for-  ^®  '*?•  ■■• 
mer  promise,  send  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  such  num«- 
ber  of  godly  and  learned  divines  as  they  should  think  expe- 
dient for  the  furtherance  of  that  work,  which  so  much  con- 
cerns the  honour  of  God,  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
two  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  must  needs  have 
a  great  influence  in  procuring  a  more  safe  and  prosperous 
condition  to  other  reformed  churches  abroad ;  and,  that  their 
endeavours  may  be  more  effectual,  the  two  houses  do  make 
this  request  to  them,  with  their  authority,  advice,  and  ex- 
hortation, so  far  as  belongs  to  them  to  stir  up  that  nation, 
to  send  some  competent  forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament  and 
kingdom,  against  the  many  armies  of  the  popish  and  prela- 
tical  party,  and  their  adherents  now  in  arms,  for  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  all  the  profes- 
sors thereof.*     No  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  im- 
portant business  for  which  they  had  been  sent,  and  where 
^  necessity  was  so  urgent,  it  was  not  long  in  being  con- 
cluded.    '<  The  English  wished  only  a  civil  league,  but  the 
^ta  desired  a  religious  covenant,''  which,  considering  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  and  profession  in   both  countries, 
^as  the  most  judicious  and  political  plan  that  could  have 
been  proposed,  for  rendering  the  alliance  of  the  parties  effi- 
cient and  irresbtiblcf 

*  The  comminioners  landed  at  Leith,  where  they  were  met  by  a  commit- 
^  of  the  estates,  who  comph'mented  them,  and  brought  them  up  in  state  to 
^^inlmiig^ ;  they  were  introduced  to  the  leading  men  of  the  covenanters,  from 
^^  they  all  received  a  ccM'dial  welcome,  only  Mr.  Nye,  as  an  independent, 
*^  viewed  by  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  with  jealousy.  The  very 
"^^nuoation  of  Mr.  Nye,  an  open  avowed  independent,  must  free  the  English 
Mament  or  their  commissioners,  from  the  charge  of  chicane,  in  their  nego* 
^'^^  reqMcting  the  reformation  of  religion.     Baiilie,  vol.  i.  p«  391. 

1 1  do  not  know  whether  Mx.  Laing  intended  the  following  for  wit;  if  he 
^  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the  melandioly  Ust  of  those  destined  to  prove 
^  dinger  of  meddHng  with  weapons  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage— > 
I^^^iotlsss  sarcasms,  thrown  at  the  shield  of  truth,  are  not  always  harmless  in 
^recoil  00  ike  iMuid  that  throwsthero.    «<The  Scots"  says  he,  "demanded 

VOT-  IV.  n 
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BOOK.  LKXiv.  That  there  existed  a  necessity  for  entering  intotb 
^  contest,  and  that  the  Scottish  nation  could  not  remain  trii 
1643.  quil  spectators  of  the  struggle,  was  allowed  on  all  haod 
The  northern  counties  of  England  were  the  seat  of  wm 
and,  although  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  according  to  ^tbe  treaty 
were  still  without  garrisons,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  tba 
they  would  long  be  suffered  to  remain  unoccupied  by  som 
of  the  parties ;  in  which  case,  the  most  fertile  districts  ifl 
Scotland,  would  have  been  exposed  to  contribution,  lod 
whichever  party  prevailed,  the  neutral  unarmed  peopb 
T^^TIr*^  would  suffer,  unless  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  the  frootiirt 
ent  parties.  ^^^^  constantly  kept  up,  a  thing  rendered  totally  impose 
ble,  by  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  there,  therefore,  remais^ 
ed  no  choice,  but  for  such  a  force,  when  raised,  to  mudi 
into  England,  and  join  either  the  parliament  or  the  kio^ 
The  royalist  party  urged  the  allegiance  the  Scottish  nadoil 
owed  their  native  king,  and  their  own  covenant,  by  wbidi 
they  were  bound  to  assist  his  majesty,  in  asserting  his  boD' 
our,  in  all  cases  not  inconsistent  with  their  religion  or  libef 
ty«  They  had,  besides  private  inducements ;  the  king  bul 
promised  large  revenues  to  the  leaders,  and  that  every  third 
place  of  emolument  or  trust,  should  be  held  by  a  Scottislp 
man.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  urged,  that  the  king^fl 
councils  were  directed  by  papists,  and  persons  holding  a^ 
bitrary  principles,  and  that  it  would  be  little  for  his  honouri 
to  enable  an  army,  composed  as  his  was,  of  the  most  disso- 
lute and  abandoned  characters,  to  triumph  over  men  of  < 
very  opposite  description.* 

a  religious  covenant,  without  which,  in  an  age  addicted  to  the  covenants,  ol 
works,  of  grace,  mediation  and  redemption,  the  bonds  of  national  alliance,  in^ 
even  of  social  intercourse,  were  deemed  insecure.**  Hist  of  Scot  vol  ^i 
p.  256.  The  effort  here,  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of  » 
velation,  and  upon  a  people  for  cherishing  them,  is  happily  as  silly  as  it  is  cf> 
dent 

*  Whitelodc,  whose  case  may  be  considered  a  favourable  example,  at  ^ 
mentions  that  the  commander,  sir  John  Biron,  and  his  brother,  endeavotf^ 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  their  soldiers,  mentions,  that  when  his  boa** 
was  taken  possession  of,  "  the  soldiery,  who  carried  their  whores  with  tbem 
consnmed  the  provisions  and  liquors,  lighted  their  pipes  with  his  MSS*,  and  tb* 
title  deeds  of  his  estates ;  destroying  what  they  could  not  consume,  they  K* 
tered  their  horses  with  his  wheat  sheaves,  broke  his  fences,  and  did  every  lo^ 
of  mischief." 
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Lxxv.  Among  the  covenanters,  a  difference  arose,  whe-    BOOK 

liier  the  Scots  should  enter  England  as  armed  mediators,  as  ^* 

friends  to  both,  or  as  allies  of  the  parliament;  it  was  decid*  1613. 
ed  in  favour  of  the  latter,  because,  by  ancient  leagues,  the  S®.7o"t?!* 
twocouptries  were  bound  to  assist  each  other,  when  reli- furjoinint^ 
glon  was  in  danger  from  external  or  internal  enemies;  and,  ^^„^ 
wbeD  the  native  princes  of  Scotland  opposed  bj  arms  the 
progress  of  the  reformation,  the  Scots  sought  and  obtained 
the  assistance  of  an  army  from  England,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  procure  the  pacification  at  Leith,  and  the  esta* 
blishment  of  their  religion.  If  either  of  the  two  nations  be 
reduced,  it  was  argued,  the  other  cannot  expect  long  to  ex- 
iJtfree,  and  many  years*  sad  experience  taught,  what  in- 
fluence' popery  and  prelacy  in  England,  might  have  upon 
Scotlaod.  Thence  came  the  prelates,  the  cei'emonies,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  thence  a  bloody  sword  to  en- 
force them.  They  have  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
e<>od  building,  by  casting  out  prelacy,  and  they  are  now  call* 
"^g  for  help  to  rear  the  fabric  "  If  now,"  said  they,  "  we 
forsake  them,  we  forsake  our  dearest  friends,  who  can  best 
help  us,  should  we  be  reduced  to  the  like  straits  hereafter 
by  the  common  adversary ;  by  suffering  them  to  sink,  we  not 
<^J  betray  their  safety,  but  our  own.  If  we  suffer  the 
P^^liament  of  England  to  be  cut  off,  we  have  lost  our  peace 
With  England,  because,  after  our  disappointment,  through 
1^^  of  the  declaration  at  Dunse,  we  resolved  to  seek  not 
^present,  but  a  durable  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty* The  surest  mean  we  can  pitch  on,  was  to  settle  our 
demands  by  advice  of  the  parliament  of  England,  as  the 
best  caution  and  warrant  of  our  peace ;  but,  if  tiiey  be  de- 
coyed, and  the  prelatical  faction,  the  workers  of  our  woe, 
^^oiain  the  power,  we  may  expect  war  from  them  and  the 
^%  ere  three  months  pass.  Nor  will  they  want  pretences ; 
^bey  know  all  their  diaappointments  have  proceeded  from 
.^land.  Resistance  to  the  king  they  call  rebellion  and 
^^eason ;  and  they  have  already  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
"^  was  not  bound  to  preserve  what  he  had  granted  us,  be- 
^use,  by  keeping  this  convention,  we  have  first  broken  with  Olyecticm. 
*>Un.*'  To  this»  it  was  objected,  that  having  procured  the  es-  ^^^^  ^^ 
^blishment  of  their  religion  and  liberty,  according  to  their  ty. 
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fiOOK   desires,  by  act  of  assembly  and  parliament,  with  his  OMJei- 
^^'       ty's  consent,  and  having  his  royal  declaration  to  the  whole 
i(»i3.     kingdom,  and  to  the  noblemen" and  burghs,  assuring  them  of 
the  preservation  of  their  privileges  without  alteration,  the 
Scottish  nation  had  no  interest  nor  hazard,  however  matters 
went  in  England. 
Reply  of        Lxxvi.  In  reply,  the  covenanters  urged,  that  neither  vcr- 
iiaiitm!*     ^^'  promises,  nor  fair  declarations  for  maintaining  religioD 
and  liberty,  were  any  security  ;  actions  having  been  90  often 
found  to  contradict  words.     As,  for  instance,  the  treaty  cf 
Dunse,  when,   from  regard  to  his  majesty's  honour,  confi- 
dence had  been  placed  in  his  gracious  verbal  dedaratkNis, 
for  conditions  of  the  treaty,  yet,  they  were  afterward  deniedf 
and  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman— *all  tbtf 
was  there  agreed  upon,  in  favour  of  religion  and  liberty,  re- 
versed, and  an  army  levied  against  them.     It  was  the  comK 
sel  of  Mons.  de  Thou,  to  the  queen  regent,  at  St.  Andrews^ 
for  reversing  the  first  reformation  in  Scotland,  to  grant  I 
the  reformers,  every  thing  they  craved,  in  fair  promises  1 
declarations,  and  when,  satisfied  with  these,  they  had 
persed,  to  interpret  her  meaning  herself,  and  take  veng 
on  the  heads  of  her  opponents.     The  same  policy  was  uie^' 
by  the  king  of  France,  for  subverting  the  protestant  tel^"^ 
gion.     And  "  we  ourselves,"  they  convincingly  contend«c^i 
**  have  found,  by  former  experience,  that  the  establishmcc^^ 
of  our  first  reformation,  by  an  act  of  assembly  and  parii^^* 
ment,  could  not  secure  us  from  the  violent,  pressing  inncH^*' 
tions  against  both ;  and  no  assembly  nor  parliament,  no  K^*^ 
ten  cable,  no  slipping  anchor  of  articles,  to  which  we  ID^^^ 
fasten  our  hopes,  will  ever  be  found  means  of  safety,  io  ^^ 
hour  of  danger,  so  long  as  our  enemies  sit  at  the  helm;   ^ 
long  as  they  govern  the  king's  council  and  conduct,  w*^ 
make  him,  by  extrajudicial  declarations,  weaken,  or  deff*^^ 
whatever  is  enacted  by  an  assembly  or  parliament,  and  *^ 
terpret  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  supreme  legislature^ 
the  country  ;  but,  above  all,  if  the  English  parliament  ^^^ 
put  down,  what  security  would  they  have  against  such  pl^ 
as  the  Irish,  and  those  lately  detected  ? 

Lxxvfi.  Although  it  was  decided  to  join  interest  with  l**^ 
English  parliament,  and  that  the  alliance  should  be  religi^'''^ 
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•ome  diflSculty  yet  remained  respecting  the  nature  of  the   BOOK 
treaty.    The  English  united  with  the  Scots  in  the  abolition       ^' 
oTprekcy,  and  readily  agreed  to  its  extirpation,  as  the  reli-      i643. 
gious  establbhment  of  the  land.     But,  averse  as  they  were 
to  the  pride,  pomp,  and  dominion  of  episcopacy,  the  English 
oomroissioners  were  unwilling  to  imitate  the  retaliating  spirit 
of  the  Scots.     Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  whose  genius,  English  fa- 
eloquence,  and  piety  had  deservedly  given  him  great  in-  ^om  toler- 
flocnce,  had  adopted  the  tolerating  principles  of  the  inde-  *'^^"* 
pendents ;  and  was  perfectly  satisfied,  on  political  grounds, 
to  deprive  of  power  a  hierarchy  who  had  abused  it,  and  to 
raider  a  persecuting  church  incapable  of  continuing  to  per- 
secute; but,  supported  by  Mr.  Nye,  he  did  not  wish  to  sub- 
I     stitate  in  her  room,  another  who  professed  an  equal  anxiety 
I     to  enforce,  by  unscriptural  methods — pains  and  penalties — 
I     aniformity  to  her  dogmas  and  discipline ;  they  therefore  ob- 
jected to  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  which  was  drawn  up 
I     by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  wished  to  have  it  worded  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  different  sects  of  protest- 
I    ints,  now  frequently  confounded  under  the  general  denomi- 
[    nation  of  independents ;  nor  was  it  till  after  many  meetings 
1^   between  the  committees  from  the  convention  of  estates,  the 
I    general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  com- 
missioners from  England,  that  the  important  document  was  q„(  accede 
(greed  to,  as  it  now  stands.     It  has  been  the  object  of  as  to 
much  misrepresentation,  as  it  has  been  of  abuse ;  I  therefore 
insert  it  entire : — 

**  We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens  and  The  So- 
borgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  '£""       . 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  Covenant 
providence  of  God,  living  under  one  king,  arid  being  of  one 
reformed  religion,  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God, 
>od  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christy  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty 
>nd  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition 
IS  included ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody 
plots,  conspiracies,  attempts  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all 
places,  especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the 
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BOOK   reformation  of  religion ;  and  how  much  their  rage^  powe^  4 
______  and  presumption  are  of  late,  and  at  this  time  increased  aa^c: 

1043.     exercised,  whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  churchy  aik^ 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the  church  ai^^ 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  cburcli 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies  : 
We  have  now  at  last — after  other  means  of  supplicatioc^ 
remonstrance,  protestations,  and  sufferings — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ourselves  aqd  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and  ^ 
struction,  according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  these 
kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people 
in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  de- 
termined to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant, wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  him* 
self,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear, 

**  1.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantlj, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places 
and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  tfae 
church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment, against  our  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctriocv 
worship,  discipline  and  government,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  cburcbei; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  bring  tlie  churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniforinitf 
in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  governmeDtt 
directory  for  worship  and  catechising,  that  we,  and  our  pos- 
terity after  us,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  sod 
the  Lord  may  del^ht  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  2.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per^ 
sons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy — tbatisi 
church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chaucel" 
lors  and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  arcbdes- 
cons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  Oat 
hierarchy — superstition,  heresy,  schism,  pro&neness,  sod 
whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine 
and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  meo^ 
sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues 
and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  : 
kingdoms. 
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'  S.  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerityy  reality,  and  con-    BOOK 
acy  in  onr  several  Tocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates       ^ 
I  Uves,  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of     1043. 
I  parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
rid  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty, 
i  that  we  have  no  thoughts  -or  intentions  to  diminish  his 
jesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 

'4.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the 
covery  of  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  incendiaries,  ma- 
lants,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of 
gion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
gdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
ong  the  people,  contrary  to  this  league  and  covenant,  that 
y  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign 
lishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
erve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  re- 
ctively,  or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect, 
ll'judge  convenient. 

^  5.  And  whereas,  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  be- 
en these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  proge- 
>rs,  is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us, 
i  hath  been  lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parlia- 
nts,  we  shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and 
srest,  endeavour  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm 
ce  and  union,  to  all  posterity ;  and  that  justice,  may  be 
le  upon  the  wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed 
:he  precedent  article. 

'  6.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
his  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
gdoms,  assist  all  those  that  enter  into  this  league  and 
enant,  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof,  and  shall 
suffer  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever 
nbination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
iwn  from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to 
ke  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a 
Stable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause,  which  so 
^h  eoncemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  king- 
*nis,  and  honour  of  the  king ;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our 
€8,  zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein,  against  all 
^position,  and  promote  the  same  according  to  our  power, 
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against  all  lets  aM  impediments  whatsoever;  and  what  we 
are  not  able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  re- 
veal and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  fully  prevented  or  re* 
moved,  and  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God : 

*^  And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  so  many  sios 
and  provocations  against  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  is 
is  too  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the 
fruits  thereof,  we  profess,  and  declare  before  God  and  the 
world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own  sws, 
and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially,  that  we  htfe 
not  as  we  ought,  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  thegoqH 
that  we  have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  tbenoli 
and  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  oar 
hearts,  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  tbe 
causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions,  so  much  aboundiif 
amongst  us ;  and  onr  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire^ 
and  endeavour  for  ourselves,  and  all  others  under  our  power 
and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  «e 
owe  to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  ti 
go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation,  tbil 
the  Lord  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignati0D» 
and  establish  these  churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and 
peace.  And  this  covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  At* 
mighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intentioB 
to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  great  dqTi 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  most  hamUy 
beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  be 
this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  sock 
success,  as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people^  and 
encouragement  to  other  christian  churches  groaning  under, 
or  in  danger  of  antichristian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same^or 
like  association  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  tbe  eih 
largement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  peaceand 
tranquillity  of  christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.'* 

Lxxviii.  The  covenant  was  received  by  the  assemUy? 
from  the  conmiittees  by  whom  it  had  been  fraoied,  with  tU 
most  unbounded  marks  of  approbation**     The  old  and  tU 


*  <*  This  assembly  sat  down  ilk  day  by  eight  hours  in  the  monihi^  aoid  €K^ 
tinned  till  12  hourF,  syne  went  to  dinner.    At  two  houxt  thej 
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expressed  by  tears  of  joy,  their  hearty  affection,  and    BOOK 
I  the  most  cordial  unanimity,  hailed  it  as  a  new  pe-       ^ 
d  crisb  in  the  work  of  the  reformation.     It  was  on      ,543^ 
smoon  of  the  same  day,  carried  to  the  convention  of  Ratified  by 
by  whom  it  was  ratified  with  equal  celerity  and  de-    *  "'*'^' 

d  with  the  consenrators  of  peace,  or  contention  of  estates,  and  se- 
icil,  of  what  they  had  been  doings  while  [until]  six  hours  at  e^en,  syne 
,  and  went  home.** 

memoranda  of  this  assembly,  bishop  Guthrie  gives  a  very  charmcteris- 
)unt  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  lord  Maitland,  afterwards  the  in- 
luke  of  Lauderdale,  which  1  shall  transcribe,  as  it  serves  to  prove^^ 
)lain  ^m  the  whole  history — that  the  most  furious,  or  most  reprehen 
ts  of  measures,  in  themselves  good,  were  forced  upon  the  excellent 
li  whom  these  measures  originated,  by  zealots  and  hypocrites,  both  re* 
Dd  political,  who  afterwards  turned  apostates,  and  whose  characters 
:  been  sufficiently  held  up  to  the  execration  they  merit ;  while  pious, 
professors — and  even  the  profession  itself— have  been  made  to  bear 
quy  of  acts,  which,  left  to  themselves,  and  not  urged  on  by  the  spe- 
guments  of  the  others,  would  have  had  a  very  different  appearance. 
'  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  rising  up,  spoke  to  this  eflfect.  '  That 
Ted  the  assembly  of  divines  in  their  letter,  and  the  parliament  in  their 
ion,  were  both  clear  and  particular,  concerning  the  privative  part,  viz. 
f  would  extirpate  episcopacy,  root  and  branch ;  but  as  to  the  positive 
It  they  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  up  in  many  ambiguous  general 
10  that  whether  it  would  be  presbytery  or  independency,  or  any  thing 
d  only  knew,  and  no  man  could  pronounce  infallibly  concerning  it. 
re,  that  so  long  as  they  stood  there,  and  would  come  no  farther,  he  saw 
r  this  church,  which  holdeth  presbyterian  doctrine  to  be  jurit  divmif 
ke  them  by  the  hand*'  Whereupon  he  wished,  *  that  before  there 
!  further  proceedings,  the  assembly  would  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the 
commissioners  present,  to  desire  the  parliament  and  divines  assem- 
Sfestminster,  to  explain  themselves,  and  be  as  express  concerning  that 
ley  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they  had  been  in  that  which  was  to  be  re- 

For  this  speech  he  complains  he  was  cried  down  as  "  a  rotten  heart- 
nant,  and  an  enemy  to  the  cause,  [how  strangely  people  will  some- 
laracterize  themselves  !]  conceiving  that  his  pleading  for  presbyterian 
ent,  flowed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but  to  baffle  the  work.**  pp*  136, 
1  calling  the  roll,  he  says  that  lord  Maitland,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
wering  yea  or  nay,  as  was  customary,  and  no  more,  «  was  so  taken 
lought  c^  his  own,  that  he  must  needs  vent  it,  so  that  when  his  voice 
be  asked,  he  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this  sense.  <  How,  upon  the  17th 
It,  four  years  ago,  an  act  passed  in  that  assembly,  for  thrusting  episco- 
of  this  diurch,  and  now,  upon  this  17th  of  August  also,  an  act  was 
<r  the  extirpation  of  it  out  of  the  church  of  Enghmd,  and  that  provi- 
ving  ordered  it  so  that  both  happened  to  be  in  one  day,  he  thought 
B  much  in  it,  and  that  men  might  warrantably  thereupon  expect  glo- 
isequences  to  follow,  even  farther  off  than  England,  ere  all  was  done.*  *• 
,  pp.  138,  139. 

IV  R 


tions. 
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BOOK  light  The  first  clause  in  this  remarkable  deed,  is  the  c 
^  which  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  discussion,  and  was  at  I 
1543,  settled  by  a  compromise,  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  ezpn 
sion ;  and  this,  I  am  persuaded,  was  agreed  to  by  the  pi 
ties,  not  in  the  spirit  of  duplicity,  or  with  the  desire  of  jo 
Obsenra-  gling  cach  Other,  but  in  the  sincere  belief  of  both  that  t 
principles  they  each  held,  were  consonant  to  scripture,  u 
that  they  only  wanted  to  be  explained  and  enforced  snf^ 
in  order  to  carry  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  their  opf 
nents.  That  this  was  the  view  of  the  presbyterians  in  ado| 
ing  the  language  of  that  article,  we  have  their  own  aath( 
ity  for  asserting.  In  the  ^'  declaration  of  reasons  for  asn 
ing  the  parliament  of  England  against  the  papists  and  pi 
latical  army,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  So 
lands'^  they  meet  the  objection,  that  the  "  English  woi 
not  embrace  a  presbyterial  government  in  the  kirk,  and 
no  hope  of  uniformity,"  by  this  reply,  ^'  They  have  alrei 
put  out  the  episcopal  government  root  and  branch,  neiti 
will  they,  nor  do  the  protestant  kirks  know  of  any  od 
but  presbyterial."  ^^  And,  if  any  zealous  men  among  the 
have  their  scruples  against  presbyterial  government,  we  tn 
the  Lord  will  reveal  the  truth  unto  them."* 

Lxxix.  That  the  independents  did  not  conceal  their ' 
nets,  we  learn  from  Baillie ;  and  that  they  did  not  sum 
der  them  afterwards,  is  no  proof,  that  they  did  not  bothafi 
and  say  what  they  meant,  when  they  agreed  to  a  reformati 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  b 
reformed  churches.  The  second  article  has,  with  equal  ii 
fairness,  been  urged  against  the  contracting  parties,  as 
they  both  wished  to  propagate  their  principles  by  t 
sword ;  but  the  article  is  not  so  expressed,  and  we  find  di 
it  was  not  so  executed,  no  prelate  was  put  to  death  6x,  I 
opinion,  and  no  episcopalian  was  turned  from  bis  benefice 
starve.  When  the  presbyterians  and  independents  werei 
terward  appointed  in  the  room  of  men,  judged  ineffidii 
from  want  of  capacity,  or  by  immorality  of  conduct,  a  fifth 
their  revenues  was  allowed  them.  The  case  was  very  i 
ferent,  when  episcopalians  rejected   their  own  non-confbn 

•  Riuhworth,  vol.  v.  pp.  47?,  475. 
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iren  in  England,  or  when  they  turned  the  civil   BOOK 
ainst  presbyterians  and  independents :  then,  not  a       ^' 
was  allowed  to  the  laborious  ministers,  who^  with      1643. 
lilies,  were  turned  out   houseless   upon   the  wide 

sent  to  expiate  the  crime  of  non-conformity  in  the  Obsenm. 
I  the  gibbet.     The  charge  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  JlnS^dT*' 
h  a.  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  episcopalians,  who 
r  been  known  in  Scotland,  but  as  sycophants  and 
rs. 

Whatever  of  ambiguity  the  articles  possess,  was 
ry  consequence  of  an  agreement  between  two  par- 
i  a  subject  on  which  one  party  was  not  perfectly  de- 
her  fully  to  acquiesce,  or  entirely  to  submit,  and  re- 
which,  policy,  perhaps  conviction,  forbade  a  direct 
:;  but  the  determination  to  suppress  popery  and 
vas  not  less  an  object  of  just  retaliation,  than  of  ab* 
:essity.  Respecting  popery,  all  parties  agreed*  As 
is  system,  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential 

of  Christianity  held  by  all  protestants  as  funda- 
ind,  as  a  political  system,  it  stood  opposed  to  the 
t  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
)  modification,  did  it  admit  of  communion  with  per- 

believed  the  Bible  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  and  the 
»eruse  it,  the  unalienable  prerogative,  as  well  ks  the 
rivilege  of  man ;  and  under  no  qualification  could 
litted  as  a  sharer  of  power,  by  people,  who  had  not 
,  but  suffered  from  its  unhallowed,  un tameable,  and 
)irit  of  intolerable  despotism.  It  was  not  a  matter 
,  but  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  to  eradicate  a 
hat  justified  the  terrific  butcheries  of  France,  the 
er  treason  of  England,  and  the  Irish  massacre,  then 
istant  events,  nor  considered  as  doubtful  efiects  of 

religion,  but  as  the  obviously  necessary  consequen* 
anguinary  creed.     The  remaining  articles  are  such 

have  been  expected,  from  men  who  were  equally 
or  their  liberty  and  religion,  and  whose  religion 
1  essential  feature  in  their  mind. 

It  is  curious,  but  not  unprofitable  to  remark  the 
{Consistencies  of  human  conduct  upon  the  same  sub* 
at  the  same  time.     The  presbyteriails  were  anxious- 
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BOOK    ly  labouring  to  secure  to  themselves  religious  liberty,  bat  not 
^'       \es»  anxious  to  prevent  its  being  enjoyed  by  any  otherti  or 
1643.     in  any  other  way  than   their  own.      This  same  assembly 
passed  an  act,  recommending   to   the  ministers  upon  the 
coasts,  or  where  there  were  any  harbour  or  port,  to  try  tod 
Intolerance  search  for  all  books  tending  to  separation,  if  any  such  shonU 
ofthepres-  \y^  brought  into  the  country  from  beyond  seas;  and,  if  any 
were  found,  to  present  the  same  to  the  presbyteries,  that 
some  course  might  be  taken  to  prevent  their  disseminatioiii 
and  that  the  civil  magistrates  should  concur  with  their  lu- 
thority,  for  the  eifectual  execution  of  this  act     And  in  the 
act  for  preparing  the  directorie  for   the  worship  of  God, 
"  In  order  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  in  the  kirk  till  the 
book  were  finished,  the  assembly  forbade,  under  pain  of  the 
censures  of  the  kirk,  all  disputation  by  word  or  writingi  in 
private  or  public,  about  different  practices,  iii  such  things  tt 
had  not  formerly  been  determined  by  the  kirk"— deciiioo& 
which  breathe  little  of  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  encouraged 
and  enforced  by  themselves,  when  the  corruptions  of  popery 
and  prelacy  were  the  subjects  of  investigation.     The  deiire 
of  exclusive  power — which  seems  almost  inseparable  tnjKMM 
religious  establishments — we  shall  have  occasion  to  notkr^ 
gradually  increasing  among  the  presbyterians,  till,  bappil^^ 
for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  the  sword  was  wrested  froK* 
their  hands,  when  in  the  very  act  of  unsheathing  for  pers^^ 
cution. 

Lxxxii.  This  assembly  seems  to  have  retrograded  in  the -0 
opinions,  with  regard  to  popular  superstition,  nearly  as  mucr^ 
as  with  regard  to  liberality.  They  craved  a  permanent 
mission  from  the  council,  or  justice-general,  to  some  ui 
standing  gentlemen  and  magistrates,  within  the  bounds 
presbyteries,  to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  justice 
such  persons  as  were  guilty  of  witchcraft,  to  point  out  it^ 
grounds  for  their  apprehension,  and  the  method  of  procedu^^ 
against  them.  After  appointing  a  commission  to  sit,  thoa^^ 
sembly  rose,  as  did  the  estates,  who  nominated  a  comnutt^^ 
to  transact  all  public  business  during  the  recess. 
Covenant  Lxxxiii.  During  the  sitting  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiiitic^^' 
by"the*"^  legislatures,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  trawBH*^'^ 

En^ish      ted  to  London,  by  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  br^ 

parTiRment. 
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Maitlandy  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  where,  being    BOOK 
sanctioned  by  the  English  parliament,*  and  ordered  to  be       ^' 


taken  by  the  nation,  it  was  returned  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  on      leis. 
the  13th  of  October,  afler  an  animated  discourse  by  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas,  was  sworn  and  subscribed  in  the  High 
Church,  by  the  commission  of  the  church,  the  committee  of 
estates,  and  the  English  commissioners,  amid  a  joyous  and  Sworn  mt 
admiring  assemblage.     On  the  22d,  the  committee  of  esUtes  l^^'^^uTJ*"- 
ordered,  that  without  delay,  it  should  be  sworn  and  subscrib- 
ed throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  by  all  the  subjects,  under 
pain  of  being  punished  as  enemies  to  religion,  his  majesty^s 
honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdoms. 

Lxxxiv.  This  measure,  which  has  been  censured  as  harsh 
and  persecuting,  was  a  political  act,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  plots  the  king's  friends,  or  banders,  were  incessantly  car- 
rying on.     A  plan  for  a  universal  massacre  of  the  heads  of 
the  covenanters  had  been  formed,  and  under  pretext  of  at- 
teDclIng  the  funeral  of  the  countess  of  Roxburgh,  all  the  Plot  fur 
chiefs  of  the  high  royalist  party,  agreed  to  meet,  and  proceed  Sh«*prbci? 
to  action ;  but  from  want  of  concert,  jealousy,  or  distrust,  pal  cove- 
not  above  a  thousand^  horse  assembled,  who  being  disap- "*"  *"' 
pointed  of  aid  from  England,  dispersed,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  any  certain  resolution.     Hamilton  and  his  brother 
bad  been  of  the  party ;  and  such  was  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection and  invasion,   that  the  beacons  were  prepared  for 
heing  lighted  up,  and  the  country  desired  to  be  in  a  state  of 
preparation.     When  the  cloud  passed  over,  the  fears  which 
it  excited,  occasioned  a  peremptory  order  for  enforcing  the  Order  for 
solemn  obligation,  and  in  particular,  all  the  lords  of  tbe  the  cown. 
council,  who  bad  not  already  taken  it,  were  commanded  to  *"^- 

*  1^  covenant  was,  by  an  order  of  tbe  commons,  after  it  had  passed  the 
P^'^i^ent  with  some  small  alterations,  printed  and  published,  and  on  the 
''*^  <1«7,  it  was  appointed  to  be  taken  publicly  in  St.  Margaret's  church  at  j 

^otmintter,  by  the  house  of  commons  and  assembly  of  divines.     Philip  Nye  f 

'^^""^•d  from  Scotland,  Mr.  MTiite  prayed  before,  and  Dr.  Gouge  after,  and  \ 

^^'  Henderson,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  also 
"■^  »  speech.  The  manner  of  taking  it  was  this — The  covenant  was  read, 
*°^  then  notice  was  given,  that  each  person,  by  immediately  swearing  there- 
1"^  wonhip  the  great  name  of  God,  and  testify  wo  much  outwardly,  by  lift- 
*ng  of  tbeir  hands,  and  then  they  went  up  into  the  chancel,  and  there  sub- 
*<^^  their  names  m  a  roll  of  parchment,  in  which  the  covenant  was  fairly 
writUfii.    Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  475. 
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BOOK    appear  on  the  2d  November,  and  take  the  covenant.     With 

^*      this  injunction,  Hamilton,  his  brother,  and  some  others  re- 

jg^     fusing  to  comply,  their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  tbdr 

persons  ordered  to  be  arrested.     These  severe  proceedings 

Hamilton    induced  some  to  subscribe,  but  the  duke  and  Limark,  whose 

aril  join '    temporizing  schemes  had  all  failed,  seeing  by  this  last  de- 

the  king  at  feat,  every  hope  of  aiding  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland  eztm- 

^^  '      guished,  left  the  country,  and  set  out  to  join  the  conrt  at 

Oxford. 

Lxxxv.  Among  the  other  causes  that  invigorated  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Scots,  was  the  cessation  in  Ireland.     Chariet' 
negotiations  in  that  island  had  long  been  suspected,  and  had 
latterly  become  pretty  generally  known ;  but  the  universal 
disgust  which  any  arrangement  with  the  papists,  withoat 
bringing  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  to  condign  pon- 
ishment,  would  have  excited,  obliged  him  to  conceal  his  pro- 
ceedings, until  he  imagined  himself  in  a  situation,  such  as 
would  enable  him  to  overwhelm  all  opposition  by  the  sue- 
Charles      cess  of  his  plots.     At  last,  having  intercepted  the  suppliei    | 
truoTwUh  destined  for  the  English  army,  and  artfully  encouraged  their     ; 
the  Irish     discontent  excited  by  the  irregularly  of  their  pay,  he  io- 
^^^        structed  Ormond  with  the  justices,  to  conclude  a  year's  truce 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  over 
the  regiments  raised  to  suppress  them,  to  assist  in  subduing 
the  English  parliament.     This  -was  considered  in  SootlanA 
as  declaratory  of  an  intention  to  introduce  an  army  of  cot- 
throats,  and  encourage  the  popish  party,  at  least  so  far,  as 
to  render  an  immediate  and  stricter  union  among  the  protean 
tants  necessary  for  mutual  protection ;  and  the  effects  to  tb^ 
king  were  doubly  harassing,  in  the  energy  they  gave  to  th^^ 
opposition  against  him,  and  in  the  distrust  and  disseosioW 
the  truce  occasioned  among  his  friends. 

Lxxxvi.  Intent  as  the  Scots  were  in  carrying  into  efic* 
the  religious  covenant,  they  did  not  omit  to  attend  to  A^ 
important  civil  duties  of  the  league.     An  army  of  eighteef^ 
Agreement  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  suitable 
tish*for^^  train  of  artillery,  were  engaged  to  be  sent  to  England,  to  as- 
to  be  sent  sist  the  parliament — to  be  commanded  by  Scottish  genenlsy 
Iwid  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms;  19 

be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  moiith» 
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e  hundred  thousand  in  advance ;  that  no  separate  peace 
ould  be  made  by  either,  nor  should  the  Scottish  troops  be , 
iployed  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  which  they  ^^^ 
tered  England,  and  that  during  their  absence,  the  English 
et  should  defend  the  Scottish  coast.* 
Lxxxvii.  Charles,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
^  in  Scotland,  could  only  oppose  to  them  proclamations 
uch  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  protestations  which 
Tc  universally  disbelieved.  Montrose — whose  estates  were 
irolved,  and  his  afiS^^lrs  desperate— detested  by  the  cove- 
nters  whom  he  had  deceived  and  deserted,  disappointed 

the  northern  clans,  who  had  felt  his  persecuting  zeal  as 
covenanter,  and  distrusted  his  newly  adopted  loyalty,  when 
\  found  himself  unable  to  rouse  the  king's  friends  to  the 
mtic  project  of  rising  on  his  behalf,  in  opposition  to  the 
bole  nation,  and  with  the  certainty  of  ruin — after  ascer*- 
ining  the  designs  of  the  covenanters  to  support  the  cause 
:  freedom  in  England,  withdrew  privately,  together  with 
>rd  Ogilvy,  and  went  to  the  king.     His  majesty's  ear  was  Montrote 
nfficiently  open  to  their  complaints  of  the  lukewarmness  of^^*"*  *• 
is  Scottish  friends,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  look 
ipon  the  caution  of  Hamilton  as  the  consequence  of  treason, 
lie  duke,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  was  ordered 
>  be  arrested,  upon  an  accusation  of  connivance  with  the  Hamiltoo 
>i^enanters,  and  a  design  to  seize  the  crown ;  and,  after  in  arreited  by 
'n  demanding  a  trial,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  castles  of  Jj  *' 
^dennis,  and  St.  Michaers  Mount,  in  Cornwall — nor  was 

Set  free,  till  the  latter  place  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
^tary  forces,  in  the  end  of  April,  1646.  Lanark,  who 
'"  seized  at  the  same  time,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to 
^clon. 

^^uch  abute  has  been  thrown  out  against  the  earl  of  Leven,  (Leslie,)  for 
'^  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  on  this  occasion.  Baillie*s  accomit 
l^letely  justifies  his  conduct  "  General  Leslie  is  chosen,  and  accepted 
(Ad  chaige.  It  is  true  he  passed  many  promises  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
^"^re  fight  in  his  contrare :  but  as  he  declares  it  was  with  the  express  and 
^^^tary  condition,  that  religion  and  the  country's  right  were  not  m  hazard, 
"^  indifferent  men  thmk  now  they  are  in  a  very  evident  one.**  Vol  i.  p« 
^  I  wonder  this  passage  escaped  Mr.  Brodie,  who  seems  to  admit  Ot^- 
3^*8  slander  on  the  old  veteran.  Hist,  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p. 
25. 
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BOOK         Lxxxviii.  About  the  end  of  harvest,  the  Scottish  troops 
began  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  preparation,  in  consequence  of 


IGVJ.      a  proclamation  issued  by  the  convention,  in  the  king's  name; 
ordering  all  the  '^fencible  men,"  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of 
whatsoever  age,  rank,  or  quality,  to  provide  themselves  with 
forty  days'  provisions,  and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and  other 
warlike  stores  of  all  sorts ;  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  make 
their  rendezvous  armed,  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  es- 
tates.*    Soon  after,  a  short  declaration  was  issued  to  justify 
their  conduct,  and  to  remove  the  objection  started  by  the 
high  royalists,  that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  the  king. 
Scoiiish      They  observe,  "  that  though  through  the  injury  of  misclli^ 
onasBem*-"  ^^^^  Counsels,  both  his  person  and  personal  commands  were 
bling  their  withheld,  yet  his  honour,  his  happiness,  posterity,  bis  great 
forces.        council,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  called  importu- 
nately to  them  for  this  timely  interposing;  so  that,  unletf 
they  could  blot  out  of  their  thoughts,  the  sense  of  piety  sod 
religion  towards  God,  of  honour  and  duty  towards  their  so- 
vereign, and  of  gratitude  towards  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom of  England,  they  could  in  nowise  resist  their  preseot 
call  to  this  undertaking.^f 

Lxxxix.  The  call  of  the  estates  was  heartily  followed 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  that  part  of  the  north  un- 
der the  influence  of  Huntly,  who  wished  to  observe  a  sus- 
picious neutrality ;  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  wH 

*  The  horsemen  were  to  be  armed  with  pistols,  broadswords,  and  steel  14^ 
and  when  these  could  not  be  had,  with  jacks,  or  secrets,  lances,  and  steel  1m>* 
nets.  The  footmen  armed  with  musket  and  sword,  or  pike  and  sword,  f^ 
when  these  could  not  be  had,  with  halberts,  Lochaber  axes,  or  Jeddart  s(irt» 
and  swords.  « 

•j-  Dr.  Cook  remarks  on  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  "  WM 
they,  (the  covenanters,)  still  held  the  language  of  attachment  to  the  kmg,  pO> 
fessing,  with  disgusting  hypocrisy,  to  be  solicitous  for  his  honour,  they  onlc^ 
ed  their  forces  to  march  into  England,  and  to  join  the  parliament,  which  afOV* 
ed  that  it  unsheathed  the  sword  against  him.**  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot  T(i 
lii.  p.  77.  But  he  forgets  the  equally  disgusting  hypociisy  of  the  kisg,  whi 
likewise  held  the  language  of  affection  for  his  people,  and  professed  to  «i|i 
war  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliament !  The  truth  is,  the  forma  of  expretM 
when  the  war  commenced,  originated  from  the  mixed  form  of  the  goYerameitt 
of  both  kingdoms,  which  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  honour  of  the  kflg 
inseparable  from  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other,  the  libcnyd 
parliament  incompatible  with  the  degradation  of  the  monarch. 
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K>ut  the  close  of  the  year,  assembled  on  the  borders  under    BOOK 
eslie,  earl  of  Leven,  who  had  William   Baillie  as  his  lieu-        ^ 
nant-general,  and  David  Leslie,  major-general  of  the  horse ;      ^^^^ 
lit  previously  to  the  army^s  entering  England,  the  conven-  Scottish 
on  of  estates  published  their  manifesto.     In  it  they  advert-  b^J^er^ 
i  to  the  well  known  attempts  which  had  been  made  against 
leir  own  religion  and  liberties,  and  acknowledged  the  good 
land  of  God,  that  had  delivered  them  from  the  open  vio- 
ence  and  secret  machinations  of  their  enemies — the  papists, 
prelates,  and  malignants— 'who,  defeated  in   Scotland,  had 
raged  with  greater  fury  and  malice  in  miserable  Ireland,  Their  mm- 
distressed  England  with  new  stratagems  and  greater  power,  "'  ^ 
and  unless  interrupted   and   driven   off,    would   end   their 
bloody,  barbarous,  and  antichristian  tragedy  on  the  same 
stage  where  it  had  commenced.    Tliey  then  noticed  their  in- 
effectual endeavours  to  mediate,  and  the  assembling  of  a  con- 
vention of  estates  in  consequence,  which  seemed  called  to- 
gether by  an  especial  providence,  to  provide  remedies  against 
Ae  treacherous  plots  laid  for  the  destruction  of  church  and 
^te.    Among  these  remedies,  the  chief  one  was  to  renew 
with  England  a  league  and  association,  for  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  the  mutual  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  for  uniformity  in  church  government  and 
^^  external  worship  of  God ;  and  the  late  example  of  the 
^^A  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  suggested,  as  the  best  and 
'^t  effectual  means  for  preserving  religion  and  both  king- 
doms from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  and  for  procuring 
P^ace  and  all  other  blessings,  that  both  kingdoms  should  en- 
^f  mto  a  solemn  league  and  covenant.    But,  convinced  that 
^pon  the  swearing  and  subscribing  of  this  covenant  by  true 
christians  and  patriots,  the  opposite  and  malignant  party  of 
Prists,  prelates,   and  their  adherents,   would   tumultuate 
**^ore  than  ever,  they  therefore  were  under  the  necessity  of 
^ing  arms  for  mutual  defence ;  unless  they  could  consent 
^  betray  their  religion,  liberties  and  laws,  and  all  that  they 
^)d  theirs  possessed,  into  their  hands,  and  suffer  themselves 
^0  be  cut  off  and  massacred,  by  such  bloody  and  barbarous 
^uelty,  as  had  been  exercised  for  some  time  past  in  Ireland 
^d  England, 
xc.  As  if  they  had  anticipated  the  representation  of  a  lute 

VOL.  IV  s 
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BOOK    historian,  who  tells  us,  ^'they  engaged  as  principals,  instead 


X 


of  allies ;  that  they  are  accused  of  converting  their  aid  into 
I6i3.     A  religious  crusade,  and  are  described  as  marching  like  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  and  the  covenant  in 
either  hand,"*  they  remark,  "  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  may  propagate  our  religion  by  arms,  but  whether,  ac- 
cording to  our  power,  we  ought  to  assist  our  brethren  in 
England,  who  are  calling  for  our  help,  and  are  shedding 
their  blood  in  defence  of  that  power,  without  which,  religion 
can  neither  be  defended  nor  reformed,  nor  uniformity  of  re- 
ligion with  us  and  other  reformed  kirks  be  attained,  and 
who  have  in   the  like  exigence  assisted  us.     Neither,**  add 
they,   ^'  is  the  question  whether  we  should  enter  England, 
and  lift  our  arms  against  our  own  king,  but  whether  we  be 
not  bound  to  provide  for  our  own  preservation ;"  and  thef 
urge,  as  an  irresistibly  conclusive  argument  for  their  into^ 
fering,  the  cessation  concluded  with  the  Irish  rebels,  not- 
withstanding all  the  unparalleled  cruelty  committed  by  them 
upon  the  protestants.^f* 
The  king's      xci.  In  reply,  the  kinc:,  as  if  the  Scottish  nation  had  been 
wholly  incapable  of  recollecting  the  events  of  the  last  loar 
years,  tells  them,  ^^  It  is  now,  we  suppose,  known  to  the 
christian  world,  and  will  be  known  to  after  ages,  with  wbmt 
princely  grace  and  fatherly  indulgence,  we  have  demeane<l 
ourself  to  that  our  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  since  onrfir^ 
coming  to  the  crown  !"     He  then  notices  the  events  wiucb 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  as  proceeding  from  a  few  &ctioii^ 
spirits ;  and  the  invasion  of  England,  as  an  express  violatioas 
of  the  act  of  pacification  between  the  two  kingdoms.    H^ 
next  avers,  "  that  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  Mimfof 

*  Laing's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

f  It  should  always  be  recollected,  in  reading  this  part  of  oar  hiitiiry^  A^ 
ihe  Presbyterians  had  already  felt  the  persecuting  power  of  the  prelates:— ■•* 
how  much  justice  they  dreaded  its  return,  we  shall  see  in  the  hittoiy  </  ^ 
second  Charles  :  but  unfortunately,  they  could  not  perceive  that  dvfl  BWf 
was  compatible  with  any  other  form  of  church  government  than  prcfbytof  | 
like  some  worthy,  but  contracted  politicians  of  our  own  day,  who»  delfkHf  j 
with  the  liberty  and  privileges  this  country  at  present  enjoys^  above  evtfy*^ 
land  in  Europe,  conceive  it  impossible  for  rational  freedom  to  ezist»  but  ■■ 
a  monarch ;  and  while  they  detest  an  illegitimate  despot,  are  equally  iM* 
an  uncurbed  republican. 


rt-ply  to  it. 


I 
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i  defence  of  his  person,  family)  and  crown ;  for  the  reli-    BOOK 
>n,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  for  the  maintenance       ^* 
the  privileges  and  being  of  parliament — which  he  should      ^^^ 
vays  hold  in  high  value  and  estimation — so  he  should  use 
d  employ  these  arms  to  no  other  end  than  the  security 
M  these ;  and  should  never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted 

any  success  or  victory,  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  one,  or 
)late  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
ey  should  still  persist  in  entering  England,  then  he  doubts 
>t,  but  the  hearts  of  all  true  Englishmen  will  rise  with  in- 
gnation  at  the  unheard-of  insolence ;  and  easily  conclude, 
at  neither  conscience  nor  brotherly  affection  engages  them 
om  their  own  peace  and  quiet  in  this  ungodly  errand,  but 
hope  and  resolution  to  muke  a  conquest  by  the  help  of 
leir  civil  dissensions,  and  to  inhabit  their  fruitful  and  most 
leasant  places ;  for,  that  the  same  kindness  will  carry  them 
at  that  brings  them  in,  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  sober 
inderstanding.'* 

xcii.  While  the  warlike  preparations  were  going  forward 
n  Scodand,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
vhich  side  the  covenanters  would  adhere,  Charles,  as  he 
jad  always  encouraged,  now  entered  more  decidedly  into  the 
»Mguinary  and  atrocious  proposals  of  Montrose ;  who,  tak- 
°g  advantage  of  the  total  failure  of  all  Hamilton's  moderate 
^nsels,  seized  the  opportunity  to  press  more  eagerly  his 
)wn  desperate  and  dazzling,  but  imprudent  and  fatal  schemes. 
He  represented,  that  for  upwards  of  twelve  months  he  had  ch„]^  ^^ 
JDceasingly  pointed  out  to  his  majesty  and  his  royal  consort,  ceivw 
Jje  appearance  and  certainty  of  this  storm ;  and  reckoned  it  into"h^* 
^oe  of  his  greatest  misfortunes,  that  his  fidelity  had  obtained  confidenct*. 
30  credit  with  so  good  a  master.  His  affairs  were  now 
^i^ught  into  a  state  of  jeopardy,  which  might  have  been 
easily  prevented,  had  not  his  majesty  relied  on  such  persons, 
"  under  colour  of  his  authority,  had  bound  up  the  bands  of 
ome;  and  under  a  pretence  of  his  interest,  led  on  others  to 
icfa  measures,  as  had  naturally  at  last  brought  on  a  rebel- 
on;  and  who,  although  they  had  an  army  at  their  com- 
land,  had  yielded  every  thing  to  the  rebels,  without  draw- 
g  a  sword.  Yet,  although  matters  seemed  in  such  a 
)ubtful  state,  he  pledged  himself,  if  fully  empowered,  either 
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BOOK    to  reduce  tlie  rebels  to  obedience,  or  lose  his  life  iu  the  at- 
^'       tempt 

1643.  '  xciii.  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  the  king  de- 
sired the  earl  to  mature  a  plan,  and  lay  it  before  him.  lo 
two  days,  Montrose  returned  to  the  king,  and  after  stadog 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  present  state  €ji  Scot- 
land, the  whole  of  the  country  being  at  the  beck  of  the  co- 
venanters, who  had  garrisoned  every  strong  place,  and  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  men,  money,  arms>  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  every  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war,  b^ 
sides  being  in  alliance  with  the  English  rebels,  while  he  pos- 
sessed neither  men,  arms,  nor  money : — added,  if  his  propo- 
sitions were  acceded  to,  he  did  not  yet  despair  of  success; 
and  at  all  events,  his  majesty's  affiiirs  could  be  in  no  worse 
His  plan  for  a  case  than  they  were.  He  desired,  first,  that  a  body  of 
tbe"sco^8.  ^^^^^^  should  be  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  se- 
condly, that  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  in 
the  northern  districts,  should  furnish  him  with  a  party  of 
horse,  to  enter  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  convey  himself 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  thirdly,  if  possible,  he  should 
obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  some  troops  of  Ger- 
man cavalry  ;  and  lastly,  that  a  quantity  of  arms  should  be 
provided  somewhere  abroad,  and  transported  into  Scodaod.* 
Agreed  to  This  project,  which  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  YorkooD* 
kfng.  spiracy,  was  ratified  by  the  king,  who  gave  his  commissioB 

to  Montrose,  and  his  consent  to  the  introduction  of  ten  thou* 
sand  Irish  papists  into  Scotland,  to  assist  the  enterprise 
Whatever  may  have  been  Charles'  share  in  the  massacre  of 
the  protestants — and  in  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  dv* 
cumstances,  it  can  only  be  alleged,  that  he  did  not  order  iB 
the  murders  which  were  committed — his  authori2dng  the  in- 
troduction of  such  miscreants,  stained  so  deeply  with  die 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  into  Scotland,  with  the  full  view 
of  all  their  late  atrocities  before  him,  involves  a  degree  ol 
guilt  and  of  ferocious  barbarity,  which  nothing  can  exttnU' 
ate,  nor  have  his  apologists  ever  attempted  to  excuse,  ad^ 
the  man  who  headed  them,  too,  has  been  extolled  as  a  hero/ 
the  gallant  Graham  ! 

*  Wishart.*!  Memoirs,  p.  48.     Baiilie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  iiik 
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cci  V.  Amid  the  preparations  for  mortal  strife,  the  ecdesias*    BOOK 
J  combatants  for  uniformity,  were  not  idle.     The  first  vi-       ^- 
of  the  Scottish  ministers  to  London  had  greatly  di£Fused     J643. 
sbyterian  sentiments,  which  were  widely  embraced  by  the 
lachers  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
dom  of  religious  inquiry,  had  not  tended  to  increase  the 
nber  of  presbyterians  alone — independents,  anabaptists, 
1  various  other  denominations,  increased  along  with  them ;  Origin  of 
I,  when  parliament  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  gj^r^Jj"„ 

episcopal  hierarchy,  a  petition  was  presented  by  some  biv. 
listers  in  London,  [1641,]  that  his  majesty  should  be  soli- 
fd  to  call  a  synod,  that  all  points  connected  with  ecclesi- 
cal  government  mjght  be  freely  considered  ;  and  the 
nmons  accordingly  mentioned  it  in  the  remonstrance,  as 
ir  desire,  *^  that  there  might  be  a  synod  of  the  most  grave, 
us,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this  island,  assisted 
h  some  from  foreign  parts,  professing  the  same  religion 
b  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
ce  and  good  government  of  the  church ;  and  to  represent 
result  of  their  consultations,  to  be  allowed  and  confirmed, 
I  to  receive  the  stamp  of  authority."     To  this  the  king 

not  at  first  express  much  reluctance ;  but  the  treaty  at 
ford  having  failed,  the  two  houses,  desirous  of  gratifying  Convened 
ir  Scottish  allies,  converted  their  bill  into  an  ordinance,  by  parlia. 
I  convened  the  assembly  by  their  own  authority,  without  "'*^"^ 
iting  for  his  sanction;  assigning,   as  a  reason,  that  the 
m  of  church  polity  then  existing,  was  an  evil  justly  ofien- 
e  and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom.     The  assembly  was 
consist  of  thirty  lay-assessors,  ten  lords,  twenty  common- 
t,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  nominated  by 
rliament,  to  confine  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  entirely 
the  object  of  the  ordinance ;  and  if  any  difierence  of  opi- 
on  should  arise,  to  report  it,  with  their  reasons,  to  either 
the  two  houses,  that  proper  directions  for  its  proceedings 
ight  be  given. 

xcv.  Before  the  assembly  met,  the  king  proclaimed  it  ille- 
J>  and  prohibited  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  pretended 
dinance  from  obeying  it.     Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Proclaimed 
^ut  sixty-nine  appeared  in  king  Henry  VIL's  chapel,  the  jj|^  ^y^- 
St  day ;  but  among  these  were  only  a  few  of  tlie  numerous  it  mecu. 
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BOOK    episcopalian  clergy,  named  by  the  impartial  parliament,  and 
^       they  very  speedily  withdrew.*     To  this  synod,  well  known 
1643.     as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  general  asMm- 
bly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had 
sent  commissioners,  who  reached  London  about  the  middle 
Reception  of  November.    On  their  arrival,  they  applied  to  both  hoiisei» 
tlsh  TOm^^  ^^^  *  warrant  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  without  which,  no  man 
missioners.  was  allowed  entrance.     This  they  obtained,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  Twiss,  the  pro- 
locutor, in  a  long  speech,  who  complimented  them  upon 
^  their  zeal  and  affection  in  undertaking  so  tedious  and  hair 

ardous  a  voyage,  by  sea  and  land,f  at  such  a  dangerous  sea- 
son of  the  year,  upon  their  account,  and  directed  thepi  to  tiie 
most  convenient  and  honourable  seats  in  the  bouse.} 


*  Each  of  the  members  was  allowed  four  shillings  per  day  for  bis  i 
They  met,  not  in  canonical  habits,  but  in  black  coats  and  bands   in  in 
of  the  foreign  protestants. 

f  From  Leith  to  London ! 

\  Baillie  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  and  proc—dim  of  tlui 
remarkable  assembly.  "  The  like  of  that  assembly,  I  did  never  see.  and  M  «■ 
hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like  to  bfe 
They  did  sit  in  Henry  Vll/schapel,  in  the  place  of  the  convocation ;  bntme 
the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  diamber,  a  fiur  room,  ia  tke 
abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  foiehall,  but  wider  it 
the  one  end,  nearest  the  door,  and  on  both  sides  are  stages  of  seats,  m  m 
the  new  assembly  house  at  Edinbui^h,  but  not  so  high,  for  there  wiB  k 
room  but  for  five  or  six  score.  At  the  upmost  end,  there  is  a  chair,  Mt 
on  a  frame,  a  foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  master  prolocutor  Idr.  Tiriae. 
Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stands  two  chairs,  for  the  two  master  MieMflWi 
Dr.  Burgeps,  and  IVIr.  Whyte ;  before  these  two  chairs,  through  the  logA 
of  the  room,  stands  a  table,  at  which  sits  the  two  scribes,  Mr.  Byfield,  so^ 
Mr.  Roborough.  The  house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  whicb 
is  some  dainties  at  London.  Furanent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor^  01^ 
hand,  there  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest,  we  five  de  flW 
upon  the  other  at  our  backs,  the  members  of  parliament,  deputed  to  the 
assembly.  On  the  forms  foreancnt  us,  on  the  prolocutor*s  left  band,  gMf 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the  other  cod  tf 
the  house,  and  backside  of  the  table,  till  it  come  about  to  our  aeata,  ■«  fiNT 
or  five  stages  of  forms,  whereupon  the  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit,  coa* 
monly  they  keep  the  same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door«  thers  00 
no  seats,  but  a  void  for  passage.  The  lords  of  parliament  use  to  sit  on  cbsinr 
in  that  end,  about  the  fire.  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week,  except  8<»- 
day.  We  sit  commonly  from  nine,  to  t^'o  or  three,  afternoon.  The  F»- 
locotor,  at  beginning  and  end,  has  a  short  prayer.**  <*  Ordinarily,  d^i* 
will  be  present,  about  threescore  of  their  divines.  These  are  divided  in  tbte 
committees ;  in  one  wherr;of,  every  man  is  a  member.     No  man  is  exdoM 
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xcvi.  At  first)  the  commissioners  were  requested  to  sit  as    BOOK 
members  of  the  assembly^  but  declined;  because,  being  deputed        ^' 
as  representatives  of  the  national  Scottish  church,  to  manage      1643. 
one  particular  subject— -uniformity — they  desired  to  be  treat- 
ed with»  in  tbb  their  public  capacity.     They  were  willing, 
as  private  individuals,  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  and  occasion- 
ally give  their  opinion  on  the  points  in  discussion ;  but  they 
required  a  committee  of  lords,  commons,  and  divines,  to 
meet  with  them  separately  respecting  uniformity,  who  pre- 
pared the  subjects  connected  with  it  for  debate  in  the  as- 

wbo  pleases  to  come  to  any  of  the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  parlia- 
meiit  gnrea  order  in  writ,  to  take  any  purpose  to  consideration,  takes  a  por- 
tion, and  on  the  afternoon  meeting,  prepares  matters  for  the  assembly,  sets 
down  their  minds  in  distinct  propositions,  backs  their  propositions  with  texts 
of  scripture.  After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfield,  the  scribe,  reads  theproposi- 
tioos,  and  scriptures,  whereupon  the  assembly  debates,  in  a  most  grave  and 
orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  speak,  but  who  stands  up  of  his  own 
accord.  He  speaks  so  long  as  he  will,  without  interruption-  If  two  or  three 
stand  op  at  once,  then  the  divines  conftuedly  call  on  his  name,  whom  they 
desire  to  hear  first  On  whom  the  loudest  and  maniest  voices  call,  he  speaks- 
No  man  speaks  to  any,  but  to  the  prolocutor.  They  harangue  long,  and 
veiy  learnedly-  They  study  the  question  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their 
speeches,  but  withall,  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt  and  well  spoken.  J 
do  manrel  at  the  very  accurate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usu- 
ally make. 

**  When,  upon  every  proposition  by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  scripture 
tbst  »  brought  io  confirm  it,  every  man  who  will,  has  said  his  whole  mind, 
nd  the  replies,  and  duplies,  and  triplies  are  heard,  then  the  most  part  calls 
to  the  question'  Byfield  the  scribe,  rises  from  the  table,  and  comes  to  the 
Bn>loeator*s  chair,  who,  from  the  scribe*s  book,  reads  the  proposition,  and 
wyi,  88  many  as  are  in  opinion  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  pro- 
povtion,  let  them  say  //  when  I  is  heard,  he  says,  as  many  as  think  other« 
vne,  say  No,  If  the  difference  of  I  and  No  be  clear,  as  usually  it  is, 
^  the  question  is  ordered  by  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate 
^  fint  scripture  alleged  for  proof  of  the  propositions.  If  the  sound  of  / 
""^  ^0  be  near  equal,  then  says  the  prolocutor,  as  many  as  say  J^  stand  up ; 
*^  they  stand,  the  scribe  and  others  number  them  in  their  minds,  when  they 
^'^  *^  down,  the  Abes  are  Indden  stand,  and  they  likewise  are  numbered. 
^^  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  we  spend  in 
'^ng  our  catalogue.  When  a  question  is  once  ordered,  there  is  no  more  of  ' 
that  matter ;  but  if  a  man  will  deviate,  he  is  quickly  taken  up  by  master  asses. 
**»  <»  Bnay  others,  confusedly  crying,  speak,  to  order.  No  man  contradicU 
"^^*^,  eq>ressly  by  name^  but  most  discreetly  speaks  to  the  prolocutor,  and, 
*^  iQost.  holds  on  the  general,  as  the  reverend  brother,  who  ktely,  or  last  spoke 
^  this  hand,  on  that  side,  above,  or  below — they  follow  the  way  of  their 
P^^WBent" —Letter^'voL  i.  p.  390, 400. 
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BOOK    sembly.     On  doctrinal  points  there  was  no  difference;  all 
^        the  members  coincided  in  the  creed,  usually  termed  Cal- 
1643.     vinistic,   which   they   held   in   common  with  the  reTonned 
churches  abroad,  and  which  had,  in  its  fundamental  article^ 
formed  the  leading  features  of  the  preaching  of  all  the  fkthen 
Views  of    of  the  reformation.     On  church  order  and  discipline^  thqr 
TOmpSnff  ^^^^  divided.     At  first,  a  majority  were  inclined  to  a  fflode^ 
theassem-  ate  and  simple  episcopacy,  which,  resigning  its  temponi 
^  power,  would  not  have  pressed  too  keenly  the  objectionaUe 

parts  of  the  ritual.     A  considerable  number  favoured  pro- 
bytery,  and  a  few  were  independents.     There  were  no  pro- 
fessed anabaptists  present,  but  their  numbers  were  consider- 
able in  the  city ;  and,  as  they  only  differed  from  the  inde- 
pendents respecting  infant  baptism,  their  opinion  gave  weight 
to  the   sentiments   of  the  others  on  church  goyemmeDt 
There  was,  besides,  another  party  stigmatized  as  erastians^ 
from  Erastus,  a  German  theological  writer,  who^  without 
adopting  any  exclusive  mode  of  church  government,  asserted 
that  the  pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive ; — they  wa^ 
therefore,  for  restricting  entirely  the  ministers  to  their  nm^ 
terial  functions,  witliout  any  power  of  the  keys  annexed 
The  Lord^s  Supper  and  other"  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  were 
to  be  open  and  free  to  all ;  the  minister  might  dissuade  tke 
vicious  and  unqualified  from  the  communion,  but  might  not 
refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  censure,  the  punbhment  of 
all  offences,  either  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  being  re- 
served to  the  magistrate. 

xcvii.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners episcopacy  had  been  abolished,  and  the  coveotD^ 
having  been  afterwards  sworn,  the  presbyterians  acquired  * 
considerable  accession  of  numbers  and  sway ;  but  unfortnH' 
ately,  untaught  by  persecution,  in  prosperity  they  tdctpte^ 
the  principle  and  the  spirit  from  which  they  had  suftrcdf 
and  refused  to  tolerate  in  their  protestant  brethren— men  of 
irreproachable  character,  acknowledged  learning  and  pietTi 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity— -a  system 
of  church  government  different  from  their  own.  The  indept^ 
dents  also  had  suffered  persecution  for  conscience^  sake^  aiKl 
were  still  a  minority.     They  defended  now,  what  they'afta^ 
wards  maintained  when  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  goveiA- 
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nient,  the  great  principle,  that  among  all  christian  states  and  BOOK 
churches,  there  ought  to  be  vouchsafed,  a  forbearance  and 
mutual  indulgence  to  saints  of  all  persuasions,  that  keep  to, 
and  hold  fast,  the  necessary  foundations  of  faith  and  holi- 
ness ;  and,  that  all  professing  christians,  with  their  errors 
that  are  purely  spiritual,  and  intrench  and  overthrow  not  ci- 
vil society,  are  to  be  borne  with,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all 
ordioances  and  privileges,  according  to  their  light,  as  fully 
as  any  of  their  brethren  who  pretend  to  the  greatest  ortho- 
doxy.* 

xcviii.  The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  came  early  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  as  forming  a  strong 
pillar  of  the  system,  was  keenly  contested  for  several  days. 
One  of  the  Scottish  divines,  professed  his  "  marvelling  at 
the  great  learning,  quickness,  and  eloquence,  together  with 
the  great  courtesy  and  dbcretion  of  their  opponents  ;'^  but, 
notwithstandiog,  the  assembly  found,  that,  besides  ministers 
of  the  word,  there  are  other  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  join  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  church.     The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  was  gained,  taught  them  caution,  and 
they  reserved  the  grand  trial  of  strength,  on  the  question  of 
independency,  till  the  advance  of  the  army,  which  the  same 
divine  candidly  confessed  to  his  private  correspondent,  <*  he 
expected  would  much  assist  their  arguments."f     To  the 
noTements  of  that  army,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  direct 
our  attention. 

*PtefiM»  to  the  Savoj  dedanition — Orme*8  Life  of  Owen,  chap.  zi. 

t  **  On  no  other  point,  expect  we  lo  much  difficulty,  except  alone  on  inde- 
P'wlency,  wherewith  we  purpose  not  to  meddle  in  haste,  till  it  please  God 
to  idrance  oiu*  army,  which  we  expect  will  much  assist  our  alignments.** 
®MMie*a  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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Charles  I.— Scottish  Armj  enters  England.-*LeaTe8  Newcastle  under  Hock- 
ade — Skirmish  at  Hilton ;  the  Royal  forces  retire.— .Defeated  at  Sebj— 

The  Scots  unite  with  the  Parliamentary  forces Invest  York — ^Bstde  d 

IVIarston-moor.— York  surrenders.— Earl  of  Leven  takes  Newcastle. — Afiin 
in  the  North. — Hunt]y*s  proceedings. — Argyle*s — ^Montrose  aniveSi— He 
heads  the  Irish  who  had  Ianded.^Defeats  the  Covenanters  at  Ttppenmib 

—At  Bridge  of  Dee.— Sacks  Aberdeen Defeats   the  CovcnaBtm  it 

Fyvie— General  Assembly :  confirms  the  sentence  of  Ezoonmunicilioi 
against  Huntly. — Parliament :  appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  tk 
King — The  King's  afiairs  prosperous  in  England. — Dissatisfaction  of  tk 

English The  Army  re-modelled. — Treaty  of  Uxbridge.— Laud  Eiecitii 

— Proceedings  of  Montrose — He  defeats  Argyle  at  Inveriochy—- PtdisiiMBt: 
forfeits  Montrose  and  Huntly. — General  Assembly :  their  Address  to  ik 
Parliament ;  to  the  Nobles,  &c.— Their  Kemonstrance  to  the  King..— Di* 
rectory  for  Public  Worsldp, — Baillie  appointed  Commander-u»  diief.^P^ 
ceedings  of  Hurry — Montrose  plunders  Dundee. — Defeats  Horry  at  AsU- 
eam,  and  ravages  the  Neighbouring  Country.^Baillie  sent  againat  bi»-' 
His  veteran  troops  withdrawn  by  the  Committee  of  War. — He  is  Mttd 
at  Alford.— Proceedings  of  Westminster  Assembly. — English  "Mkaff^ 
decides  against  the  Presbyterians. — Their  endeavours  to  remove  Ciob^ 
from  the  Army  ineffectual. — Military  operations.— Battle  of  Nasebj^l^ 
King  retires  to  Wales. — Successes  of  the  Parliamentary  foroes— Fk** 
Charles  retires  to  France. — ScoU  take  Carlisle. — Tampered  with  by  ^ 
King. — They  invest  Hereford.— The  King  raises  the  Siege.— VfOW* 
Measures  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  not  seconded. — Proceedings  of 

trose.— He  wastes  Muckhart,  Dollar,  &c Battle  of  Kilsyth. — Is 

Captain  general  by  the  King. — His  Army  reduced  by  desertion.< 

to  advance  into  England. — Defeated  by  D.  Leslie  at  Philiphaqgfa.- 

to  Athole. — Wanders  about  the  Highlands  unable  to  raise  another  Ai9T<^ 

16U— 1645. 

BOOK    I.  As  soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete  the  Sootdi" 

^^*      troops  were  put  in  motion ;  and  about  the  middle  of  tl* 

jgj^      month  of  January,  1644,  they  assembled  at  Harlaw,  in  tk 

Charles  L  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  thrct 
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isand  five  hundred  horse.     On  the  18tb»  a  committee    BOOK 
J  the  two  houses  arrived  at  head-quarters,  and  bavifig      ^'- 
ed  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  estates,  they,  under  the      isu. 
le  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  superintended  and  Scottish  ar- 
cted  the  operations  of  the  army.*     On  the   I9th,  they  bles  on  tbo 
ice  up  and  entered  England,  and  on  the  day  after  sent  a  ^^^^ 
^r  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  in- 
ling  them  of  their  march,  and  desiring  their  co-opera- 
.     In  consequence,   a  consultation  was  held  on  the  con- 
t  to  be  pursued  by  the  loyalists :— Whether,  in  that  eK- 
nity,  they  should  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  country,  to 
rent  its  affording  shelter  or  accommodation  to  the  invad* 
;  return  a  civil  answer  to  their  letter ;  or  fight  the  ene* 
The  Yorkshire  officers  advised  rendering  the  district 
3sert,  falling  back  upon  the  royal  army,  and  transmitting 
communication  of  the  committees  to  his  majesty,  or  at 
it,  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  the  commander-in-chief, 
liout  making  any  reply.     The  Northumbrian  gentlemen, 
jae  estates  must  have  sufiered  the  penalty,  would  not 
isent  to  their  county  being  made  desolate,  and  they  wish-  Enter  Ens- 
to  return  a  respectful  answer.     All  were  of  opinion,  that  ^°* 

The  foUowingy  was  the  aUowmnce  made  to  officers  and  soldiers,  horse  and 
;,  in  the  Scottish  army,  for  their  entertainment  on  their  march,  or  as  they 
uld  be  quartered  in  Ei^hmd.  Major  of  horse,  per  day,  Os. ;  root  [route] 
Iter,  or  caiHain,  6s  ;  lieutenant,  4s. ;  coronet,  Ss.  6d. ;  eorporal,  quartei^ 
Iter,  and  trumpeter.  Is.  6d. ;  a  trooper,  for  himself.  Is. ;  for  every  hoFM-of. 
It,  or  trooper,  for  his  horse,  five  sheaves  of  straw,  or  a  stone  of  hay,  at  4d., 
1  oats,  a  measure  of  three  gallons,  English,  6d.  Lieutenant-colonel  of 
ti  per  day  58. ;  major,  4s. ;  captain,  ds. ;  lieutenant,  8s. ;  ens^.  Is.  0d. ; 
uter-master  and  sergeant.  Is. ;  corporal  and  drummers,  each  8d. ;  eomflMMi 
l^lias,  6d. ;  drivers,  same  as  common  soldier,  and  (or  carriage  hone,  three 
onyworth  of  straw  or  hay,  and  a  groat*8  worth  of  oats.  Officers  of  dragoons 
K^ntenant-colonel,  per  day,  68. ;  major,  58. ;  captain,  4s. ;  lieutenant,  ds. ; 
"8Bi  28.  6d. ;  seigeant.  Is.  4d. ;  corporal,  and  drummer,  lOd. ;  dragooner, 
'•>  and  for  his  horse,  three  pennyworth  of  straw,  and  a  groat's  worth  of  oats. 
'^^og  gives  us  the  outfit  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  buighs,  at  their  ex- 
^  "  Dk  soldier  was  furnished  with  twa  sarks,  coat,  breeks,  hose  and  bon- 
^  bands  and  shoone ;  a  sword  and  musket,  powder  and  ball,  for  so  many, 
^  other  some,  a  sword  and  pike,  according  to  order ;  and  ilk  soldier  to  have 
^  ihOliDga  (Soots)  every  day,  for  the  space  of  forty  diqrs,  of  loan  silver  $  ilk 
elre  of  thi»n,  a  baggage  horse,  worth  fifty  pound,  a  stoup,  a  pan,  a  pot  for 
^  meat  and  drink,  together  with  their  hire,  or  levy  or  loan  money  ;  ilk  sol- 
T  estimate  to  ten  doUars.*'    Troubles  in  Scotland,  Vol.  ii.  p.  150 
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BOOK  tbey  did  not  possess  the  means  of  resistance  in  the  field: 
^^  yet,  the  former  obtained  that  a  harsh  reply  should  be  w* 
I64i.  turned,  that  the  bridge  of  Alnwick  should  be  fortified,  aiid 
an  attempt  made  to  defend  it ;  but  a  division  of  the  Scottnb 
force,  under  general  Baillie,  which  had  marched  from  Kdso 
by  Wooler,  approaching,  sir  Thomas  Glenham  retreated  to 
Newcastle,  nor  made  even  a  show  of  opposition;  and  thevr- 
my  advanced  without  any  other  interruption  to  Morpeth, 
except  what  proceeded  from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  die 
weather.  The  roads  were  unformed,  and  the  snow,  wbidi 
had  fallen  very  deep,  melted  by  a  thaw,  swelled  the  rivulets 
to  torrents,  and  overflowed  almost  the  whole  level  hods; 
and  in  their  fatiguing  and  tardy  progress,  the  foot  soldiers 
frequently  marched  in  water  up  to  the  middle,  sometimes 
with  it  higher. 

II.  Cocquet  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  marqoo 
of  Argyle,  likewise  without  opposition ;  and  general  Leslici 
Take  Coc-  after  remaining  five  days  at  Morpeth  to  refresh  his  troops^ 
2^vance  advanced  upon  Newcastle,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender 
to  Newcas-  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  (Febroar; 
3d.)  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  town,  invigorated  the  resolution  of  the  garrison;  s 
resolute  defiance  was  returned,  and  the  suburbs  set  on  ixtf 
to  attest  their  determination.  The  flames  raged  from  Sato^ 
day  till  Monday,  when  a  sortie  was  made  by  sir  Marmadokc 
Langdale  and  Colonel  Fen  wick,  on  two  Scottish  cavalry  re- 
giments, commanded  by  lord  Balgonie,  Leven's  son,  and 
lord  Kirkcudbright.  The  Scots  were  at  first  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  were  moving  off*  in  confusion ;  but  some  Eng- 
lish, who  had  been  sent  to  attack  them  in  rear,  and  intercept 
their  retreat,  were  suddenly  checked,  by  finding  that  tbcf 
had  countermarched,  and  unexpectedly  presented  to  their 
enemies  a  ready  and  determined  front.  Colonel  Brandling 
who  commanded,  seeing  this,  rode  out  in  front  of  his  troops 
flourishing  his  pistol  as  a  bravado.  A  lieutenant  Elliot,  from 
the  Scots  accepted  the  challenge.  Both  having  fired  and 
missed,  wheeled  to  engage  sword  in  hand,  when  Brandling^ 
horse  stumbled ;  ere  he  could  recover  himself,  his  antagonist 
pushed  him  ofi^,  and  took  him  prisoner,  at  which  his  IMI^ 
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were  spectators  of  the  affront,  discouraged  by  the  fate   BOOK 
icir  leader,  took  to  flight,  and  left  to  the  Scots  the  honour      ^^ 
le  day.  164*. 

I.  Their  situation,  however,  became  exceedingly  critical ; 
r  found  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  town, 
»re  which  they  had  lain  a  fortnight ;  their  provisions  were  Leave  it 
Ding  short,  and  their  spirits  declining  for  want* of  employ-  JjJ^"^^ 
It;  they  therefore  determined  to  pass  the  Tyne,  leaving 
ind  them  a  body  of  foot,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  un- 
major-general  sir  James  Lumsden,  to  keep  the  garrison 
heck.     Accordingly,  on  the  22d,  they  broke  up,  and  after 
Quacking  for  some  nights,  crossed  on  the  28th,  at  three 
erent  fords ;  and  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  entered  Sunder-  Enter  Sim. 
i  next  day.     Meanwhile,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  re-  deiland. 
3rced  with  infantry  from  Durham,  and  twelve  troops  of 
se  from  Yorkshire,  watched  their  motions  with  ah  army 
burteen  thousand  men ;  but  the  Scottish  being  advanta- 
»asly  posted,  the  marquis,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  at- 
ipt  an  attack,  resolved  to  retire  to  Durham,  with  the  in- 
tion  of  straitening  their  quarters.     At  this  period,  they 
re  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions ;  three,  of  five 
sels,  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to  supply  them, 
rbg  been  cast  away,  and  the  other  two,  driven  by  stress 
weather,   into  the  Tyne,  were  seised  by  the  enemy ;  so 
t  frequently  they  were  almost  wholly  deprived  of  the  nc-  Distressed 
saries  of  life,  and  never  had  more  than  twenty-four  hours  <or  provi- 
►ply  at  a  time.     In  consequence,  they  again  moved  nearer  ***'"** 
wcastle,  where  they  might  secure  subsistence  for  the  men : 
here  they  were  reduced  to  a  harassing  dilemma: — if  they 
uined,  it  was  true  they  could  procure  provisions  for  their 
iiers,  but  they  could  obtain  no  provender  for  their  horse ; 
bey  advanced  with  their  cavalry,  they  might  secure  forage, 
;  could  not  command  provisions ;  and  if  they  separated, 
!  infantry  would  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior 
ce,  and  the  whole  army  to  the  hazard  of  being  ruined 
detail.      The   marquis    decided  their  deliberations,    by 
andng  in  battalia  to  Hilton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  skirn.inh 
IT  Weare,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Sunderland.     The  *'  Hilton. 
)ts  immediately  drew  out  to  meet  them,  and  during  the 
they  remained  fronting  each  other  till  night-fall,  when 
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the  cannon  began  to  play,  and  the  musketeers^  in  skirmish- 
ing  parties,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  each  other  from  tbs 
hedges   and  enclosures  behind   which   they  bad   sheltered 
themselves,  and  continued  the  desultory  contest  with 
siderable  slaughter,  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
Next  day  the  royalists  commenced  a  retreat,  harassed  bj  s 
party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  Leven  advanced  with  bis  whok 
army  to  more  plentiful  quarters  between  Hartlepool  ssd 
Durham  ;  where  he  continued  quietly  till  the  8th  of  ApriJ^ 
when  a  disaster  of  the  royal  army  in  Yorkshire,  occasioned 
their  opponents  to  march  thither. 

IV.  At  the  time  Newcastle  marched  to  observe  the  motion 
of  the  Scots,  he  left  colonel  Bellasis,  governor  of  York,  and 
commander  of  a  very  considerable  force  in  the  county;  bit 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  if  unit- 
ed. The  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  when  apprised  J 
the  marquis'  movements,  judging  it  a  favourable  opportim^ 
for  reducing  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  sent  orders  to  knl 
Fairfax,  and  his  son  sir  Thomas,  to  effect  a  junctiooy  ai 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  Accordingly,  the  iK- 
ter*  left  Latham  house,  which  he  had  been  besieging  oi 
hastened  into  Yorkshire,  with  two  thousand  horsey  to  jo* 
his  father.  Meanwhile,  colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  lesned 
their  intentions  from  some  intercepted  letters,  endeavoarcd 
Royalishi  to  frustrate  their  design ;  but  being  attacked  at  Selby  If 
defeated  at  their  united  forces,  he  was  totally  defeated,  with  great  k» 
^'  — himself,  a  number  of  officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  nMRi 
being  taken  prisoners,  together  with  all  their  baggage  avl 
military  stores. 

v.  On  receiving  this  unwelcome  intelligence,  the  marqai^ 


*  In  consequence  of  the  Irish  cessation,  Charles,  in  November, 
over  part  of  the  troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  country  to  crush  thi  tM 
lion,  to  aid  him  now  in  putting  down  the  parliament;  and  thuspractiaJIn^ 
the  lie  to  all  his  professions  respecting  his  anxiety  to  punish  the  cruehki  ^ 
had  perpetrated.  These  troops  were  defeated  by  sir  Thomas,  aboiit  tke  d* 
.  the  Scots  entered  England ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  who  •* 
taken,  detesting  the  royal  cause,  joined  the  parliament,  and  aognortitf  I** 
force  of  the  king*s  enemies,  while  he  incurred  all  the  odium  of  the  tmaitf* 
and  which  he  had  trusted  to  his  success  to  wipe  away.  After  this  •ettoi' 
ment,  sir  Thomas  went  to  Lancashire,  and  besieged  Latham  bouse,  whiek** 
gallantly  defended  for  nineteen  weeks  by  the  countess  of  Derby,  till  prinrt^ 
pert  raised  the  s foge. 
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ling  himself  in  danger  of  being  enclosed  between  two    BOOK 
lies— the  Scots,  who  were  advanced  within  two  miles  of      ^^' 
rham,  on  the  north,  and  the  victorious  Fairfax  on  the     1644^ 
th — having  collected  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared  yori^'  ^ 
of  Newcastle  and  Lumley,  left  his  heavy  baggage,  and 
It  provisions  did  not  admit  of  easy  transport,  behind  him, 
in  much  alarm,  commenced  a  hasty  march  for  York,  fol- 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  successfully  attacked  his 
r  upon  their  march.     The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  Which  the 
lies  uniting  at  Tadcaster  on  the  20th,  proceeded  to  York,  ^^^^^^ 
Ich  they  immediately  invested ;  but  their  numbers  were  vest. 
sufficient  to  beleaguer  the  city  on  both  sides,  for  the  mar- 
s  having  a  powerful  cavalry — between  four  and  five  thou- 
d — and  possession  of  the  bridge,  which  enabled  him  to 
ick  them  on  either  quarter,  or  if  they  divided  their  forces, 
issail  one  part  with  the  whole  of  his,  it  was  judged  expe- 
nt,  to  order  the  earl  of  Manchester^— late  lord  Kimbolton        , 
>ut  of  the  associated  counties,  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
^i.  Manchester,  who  had  raised  in  the  former  year  an  ar- 
to  co-operate  with  Cromwell,  having  joined  that  daring 
I  skilful  officer,  appointed  him  his  lieutenant-general,  and 
s  DOW  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  a  force  not 
re  distinguished  by  their  gallant  exploits,  than  by  their 
silent  discipline.     On  the  3d  of  May,  he  sat  down  before  Earl  of 
icoln,  and  after  some  resistance,  made  himself  master  of  Ma"<^hes- 
lower  part  of  the  city,  the  besieged  retreating  to  the  Lincohi. 
ister  and  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill.     On  the  7th, 
ween  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  an  ap- 
nted  signal,  six  pieces  of  ordnance  being  fired  at  once, 
assault  was  made,  and  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistance,  the 
'ks  were  carried  by  storm  ;  but  on  a  cry  for  quarter,  in 
heat  of  action,  quarter  was  given.     The  governor,  sir 
ncis  Fane,  with  a  number  of  officers,  seven  hundred  foot, 
about  one  hundred  horse,  were  made  prisoners.     All 
r  ammunition  and  arms,  with  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  fell 
the  bands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  was  only  eight  kill* 
and  about  forty  wounded. 

If.  Encouraged  by  this  success  he  opened  a  communica- 
with  the  confederated  army,  by  constructing  a  bridge  of 
s  near  Grainsborough,  which  he  fortified,  and  protected 
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BOOK    with  two  regiments  of  foot.     Across  tlie  bridge  he  pushed 
three  thousand  horse,  to  watch,  in  conjunction  with  other 
I64i.      two  thousand  despatched  from  the  Scots  and  lord  Fairiki, 
the  motions  of  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  been  sent  out 
of  York  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  with  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  to  forage  in  the  neighbourhood.     With  the  remain* 
der  of  his  army  he  advanced,  and  joined  th^  besiegers.    Hi- 
therto York  had  been  under  a  kind  of  blockade,  and  maaj 
petty  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  but  now  the  siege  began  to 
be  more  closely  pressed,  and  new  batteries  erected  to  jkj 
upon  the  castle,  tower,  and  town.     Nor  were  the  bes^ged 
idle;  they  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy's  woriu,aDd 
burned  the  suburbs,  after  withdrawing  the  people,  that  tbq 
might  not  afford  them  any  shelter.     Among  the  transacdotf 
of  the  siege,  the  Scots  distinguished  themselves,  and  viA 
characteristic  prudence,  in  an  attack  near  Meikle-gate-birt 
Confede-    brought  away  a  booty  of  cattle  and  horses.     The  most  tt- 

'*^®!L/*"*     vere  loss  which  occurred,   arose  from  the   misconduct  of 
puisea  ftt  , 

York.         Crawford,  Manchester's  major-general,  who  was  mtrosteo 

with  a  mine,  which  he  exploded  prematurely,  and  the  rert 

of  the  army  not  expecting  it  at  the  time,  were  not  preparai 

to  support  him  in  the  assault.     The  breach,  though  pIa^ 

ticable,  was  resolutely  defended,  and  the  assailants  fiuDj 

repulsed. 

CnieUiesof     VIII.  All  hopes  of  the  besieged  depended  upon  priace 

l^der"^^*    Rupert,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  bis  reW 

prince  Ku- of  Newark,  the  capture  of  Longford,  and  the  stomuiigrf 

P*^*^'*  Bolton,  at  which  last,  however,  his  cruelty  formed  a  strit 

ing  contrast  to  the  humanity  of  Manchester.     The  ganisoa 

was  not  only  refused  quarter  in  the  town,  but  for  inib 

round  the  savage  victors,  in  outhouses,  fields,  highways  aad 

woods,  put  to  death  the  unresisting  fugitives.     Liverpool  d" 

so  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  unbridled  soldiery  woe  U 

loose  upon  the  inhabitants,  because  the  governor  had  wifilf 

He  is  called  secured  the  military  stores.   An  order  from  the  kingbroiil^ 

York.         '^^"^  ^I'o^  ^hc  scene  of  his  victories,  to  attempt  the  delivtf^ 

ance  of  York.  i 

IX.  Collecting  all  the  forces  he  could  on  his  roaCc^ 
joined  by  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  the  marquis  of  NewcaA 
the  prince  advanced  with  an  army  nearly  twenty  thofltfi' 
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Towards  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  June  30th,  the    BOOK 
[enerals  were  first  certainly  apprized  of  his  approach, 
it,  on  that  night,  he  would  halt  within  about  twelve      1644. 
teen  miles  of  their  encampment.     Instantly  adopting 
olution  of  giving  him  battle,  they  raised  the  siege,  Confede. 
ftrched  with  their  whole  force  to  Marston-moor — aJhe^sieger 
loor,  five  miles  distant  from  York,  on  the  south-west 
the  Ouse — to  intercept  his  progress,  expecting  that 
Id  advance  by  this  route ;  but  the  prince,  anxious  to 
the  city,  caused  a  party  of  his  horse  amuse  the  ene- 
r  a  bridge,  while  he  dexterously  threw  himself  into 

brought  his  army  within  five  miles,  on  the  north- 
nk  of  the  river.  Having  effected  his  object,  the  mar- 
Newcastle  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  remain  sa- 
and  wait  the  issue  of  the  dissensions,  which  he  knew 
t  m  the  enemies'  camp,  and  the  arrival  of  re-enforce- 
daily  expected  from  the  north.  Rupert,  in  answer, 
m  he  had  the  absolute  command  of  his  majesty  to  en- 
ind  was  bound  in  duty  to  obey.  Whether  the  prince 
lave  long  avoided  being  brought  to  an  engagement 
more  disadvantageous  circumstances,  or  whether  he 

rashly  in  seeking  a  battle  while  his  army  was  flushed 
ctory,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  the  field,  is  a  ques- 

very  little  importance,  and  one  upon  which  we  are 
w  competent  to  pronounce ;  had  he  been  successful — 
!  was  very  nearly  so* — the  action  might  have  decided 
r,  and  ranked  him  among  the  first  generals  of  his  day ; 
i  was  not  so,  does  not  prove  that  he  acted  unskilfully 
manoeuvres,  or  unwisely  in  his  hazard,  when  the  stake 
high. 

Disappointed  in  their  expectations,  by  the  adroitness 
r  opponent,  the  parliamentary  army  resolved  to  march 
Icaster,  Cawwood,  and  Selby,  on  purpose  to  obtain 
nmand  of  the  river,  prevent  all  supplies  from  the  east 
;,  intercept  his  march  southward,  and  hem  him  in,  as 
rl  of  Denbigh,  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  were  advan- 
om  the  west.    It  appears  pretty  evident,  had  this  plan 

en  the  fate  of  the  day  was  determined,  prince  Rupert  is  reported  to 
I,  <*  I  am  sare  my  men  fought  well,  and  know  no  reason  of  our  rout 
beeause  the  devil  did  help  his  servants."    Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  637. 
IV.  U 
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succeeded,  that  prince  Rupert's  army,  accustomed  as  it  bad 
been  to  licentious  indulgence,  would  have  perished  witboot 
a  blow.     To  wait  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the  prinoe^ 
more  than  his  situation,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  when  the 
combined  army  were  on  their  march  to  Tadcaster,  the  Scott 
in  front,  and  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  notice  was  given,  that  the  nn 
of  his  army,  five  thousand  horse,  had  arrived  on  Marston- 
moor,  and  pressed  hard  on  their  rear,  while  he  was  arnog- 
ing  the  rest  in  order  of  battle.     Tlie  march  of  the  confede- 
rates was  immediately  countermanded,  and  orders  issued  to 
prepare  for  an  engagement ;  but  the  prince  had  possetiioB 
of  the  moor,  and  they  were  forced  to  draw  up  part  of  their 
men  in  a  6eld  of  rye  adjoining;  their  right  leaned  upon  tbe 
town  of  Marston,  and  the  line  extended  about  a  mik  and  i 
half  Fronting  the  moor.    Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  bodi 
armies  were  formed,  their  numbers  nearly  equal,  each  beiBg 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men.    The  royal  army  was  com- 
manded by  Rupert  on  the  right,  by  sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
colonel  Harvy  on  the  left,  which  consisted  of  hone;  tiie 
centre  was  under  generals  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tllyaid-' 
where  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  fought  is  uncertain.    The 
right  wing  of  the  confederates,  composed  of  horse,  partlj 
Scottish,  was  commanded  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  the  lA 
likewise  cavalry,  was  under  the  direction  of  Manchester,  ami 
Cromwell,  his  lieutenant  general,  assisted  by  major-geooil 
David  Leslie ;  the  centre  was  led  by  lord  Fairfax  od  lb 
right,  and  the  earl  of  Leven  on  the  left.     As  the  priaoA 
line  extended  in  front  somewhat  beyond  theirs,  the  Scottiik 
dragoons,  under  colonel  Frizzle,  were  stationed  to  secure  ik 
left  flank.     The  field  word  of  the  prince  was,  *  God  and  At 
king,'  that  of  his  opponents,  ^  God  with  us.'   At  three  o^ckA 
the  great  guns  began  a  distant  cannonade,  but  without  mack 
effect.     About  five  they  ceased,  and  both  lines  being  cob* 
pletely  formed,  an  awFuI  stillness  succeeded,  each  in  sika^ 
breathless,  expectation,  waiting  the  signal  of  attack;  ibra 
ditch  and  bank,  which  intersected  the  field  between  the 
batants,  rendered  the  first  assault  on  either  side  disadiaal^ 
geous*     At  last,  the  earl  of  Manchester's  foot,  and  the 
of  the  main  body,  advanced  in  a  running  march,  deaicd 
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and  came  briskly  to  the  charge.     Tlie  horse  then  rush-    BOOK 
prard  to  the  shock.     Prince  Rupert  in  person,  with  his      ^1- 
irision,  encountered  Cromwell.     The  conflict  was  se-      i^x^ 
nd  long;  the  troopers  fought  with  ardour,  hand  to 
snder  the  immediate  eye  of  their  leaders,  till  at  last 
relPs  irresistible  band,  ahhough  attacked  on  front  and 
ly  the  flower  of  the  cavaliers,  broke  through,  and  be- 
h\j  seconded  by  Leslie,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in 
;ht  wing  were  put  to  flight,  while  Manchester's  foot 
g  pace  with  them,  went  along  by  their  side,  cutting 
and  dispersing  the  infantry.     The  marquis  of  New- 
regiment  alone,  distinguished  by  their  white  uniform, 
led  to  fly,  and  their  dead  bodies  covered  the  space 
id  occupied  while  alive. 

Ob  the  other  extremity  of  the  lines,  the  fortune  of  the 
«  reversed ;  for  although  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  co- 
^ambert,  with  five  or  six  troops,  charged  through  the 
t,  and  reached  their  own  left  wing,  Harvy  succeeded 
eating  the  remainder.  He  furiously  assaulted  lord 
c*s  brigade,  which  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  new 
r^ments,  who  being  put  to  flight,  wheeled  back  up- 
ind  not  only  broke  their  ranks,  and  trode  down  the 
h  reserve,  but  threw  the  whole  right  into  such  irre- 
le  confusion,  that  they  left  the  field,  and  fled  to  Tad-' 
carrying  with  them  the  news  of  a  total  defeat  The 
were  proceeding  to  seize  the  carriages,  when  Crom- 
th  his  horse,  and  Manchester's  foot,  returned  from 
ig  the  prince's  right  wing,  and  perceiving  the  disaster 
•  friends,  advanced  in  good  order  to  charge  the  vic- 
ho  observing  their  approach,  gave  up  the  plunder, 
spared  to  receive  them — both  sides  not  a  little  surpris- 
md  they  must  again  contend  for  a  prize  each  imagin- 
r  bad  already  won.  The  face  of  the  field  was  now 
counterchanged ;  and  each  army  occupied  the  ground 
bad  b^en  possessed  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginnmg  of 
fr.  The  royalists  marched  intrepidly  from  the  rye 
nt  of  which  they  had  driven  their  opponents,  to  attack 
rliamentary  troops,  who  were  ranged  on  tlie  moor.  King's 
cond  encounter  was  deep  and  bloody,  but  short  and  ^"^F"?  J**" 

T»r  •!•.  .,  .      tally  defeat 

^     Joelore  ten  o  clock,  the  united  army  was  triumph-  cd 
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ant,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  royalist  sought  refuge 
in  York.  The  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  military  storefl^ 
with  above  a  hundred  stand  of  colours,*  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  conquerors ;  besides  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  prisonen, 
and  about  a  hundred  officers,  among  whom  were  sir  Cliarla 
Lucas,  generals  Porter  and  Tilyard,  and  lord  Gorinjfs  son. 
They  estimated  their  own  loss  about  three  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  royalists  at  upwards  of  three  thousand  buried  iu 
the  field. 

XII.  Disaster  produced  dissension  among  the  vanquished. 
Newcastle,  a  nobleman  too  indolent  for  the  constant  occu- 
pations of  the  field,  and  disgusted  with  warfare,  when  active 
exertion  took  place  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  unwilling abo 
to  brook  the  superiority  of  prince  Rupert,  next  day  after  the 
battle,  embarked  with  his  family  and  friends  for  the  conti- 
nent Rupert,  rallying  what  forces  he  could,  retired  into 
Lancashire.  Dissensions  were  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
vanquished.  The  independents,  dreading  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  presbyterians,  who  relied  so  much  on  the  support 
of  their  arms  for  the  success  of  their  principles,  ascribed  the 
whole  merit  of  the  victory  to  Cromwell ;  the  presbyterians, 
who  deprecated  as  the  most  fatal  curse,  that  toleration  whidi 
the  others  advocated,  decried  unjustly  Cromweirs  merit,  and 
claimed  the  whole  praise  for  David  Leslie  ;f  and  this  spirit 


*  Among  the  colours  sent  to  parliament,  were,  prince  Rupertli 
with  the  arms  of  the  palatine,  near  five  yards  long  and  broad,  with  a  red  cro* 
in  the  middle.  A  black  coronet,  with  a  black  and  yellow  fringe,  and  annri 
brandished  from  the  clouds,  with  this  motto,  TerrSnKs  ni  adeB  orSmdtu  A 
willow  green,  with  the  portraiture  of  a  man  holding  in  one  band  a  knoCf  ia  tke 
other  a  sword,  and  this  word,  Thia  shall  untie  iL  Another  ooioandwilki 
face,  and  this  motto,  Aut  mors  cnit  vita  decora,  A  yellow  coronet  in  its  middk 
a  lion  couchant,  and  behind  him  a  mastiff,  seeming  to  snatch  at  him,  aad  is* 
label  from  his  mouth,  written  Kimbolton ;  at  his  feet  little  beag^  and  bdbR 
their  mouths  written  Pym,  Pym,  Pym,  and  out  of  the  lion's  mouth  thetewoA 
^wmaque  tandem  abutere  patitntia  nostra. 

f  Baillie,  in  writing  of  this  victory  to  his  brother-in-kw,  repeatedly 
his  chagrin.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  he  says,  **  Tht  i 
dents  sent  up  one  quickly,  to  assure  that  all  the  glory  of  that  night 
that  they  and  their  major-general,  Cromwell,  had  done  it  all  their  lone ;  ^ 
f*aptain  Stewart  aften^ard  showed  the  \'anity  and  falsehood  of  their  (fiqpicr* 
ful  reUtion."  «  The  di8ad\'antage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the  i0*tf 
of  prince  Rupert's  horse,  carried  all  our  right  wing  down,  only 
kept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss;  his  lieutenant,  Crowner,  a 
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of  rivalry  spread  widely,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  coun-    BOOK 
cil»  till  the  presbyterians  were  expelled  from  the  army,  and       XI. 
outvoted  in  the  parliament.  lelT^ 

XIII.  On  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  combined  army 
kept  the  field,  and  on  the  4th,  having  resumed  the  siege  of 
York,  summoned  it  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  but  sir  Tho- 
mas Glenham  replying,  that  he  could  not  yet  yield  it  upon 
such  terms,  the  batteries  were  again  planted ;  every  renewed 
effort  to  reduce  the  place  was  resisted  with  vigour,  till  on  the 
11th,  when  they  had  made  their  approaches  close  to  the  very 

walls,  and  prepared  their  ladders  for  storming,  the  besieged  York  smr. 
desired  a  parley,  and  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  condi-  rendem. 
tion  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and 
the  honours  of  war. 

XIV.  After  the  surrender  of  York,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
three  armies  should  separate ;  lord  Fairfax  to  remain  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  and  secure  the  county,  but  to  despatch  a 
thousand  of  his  horse  into  Lancashire,  to  join  with  the  forces  of  g^^^^f 

1  fear  shtll  die,  and  his  son,  Robert,  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindsaj 
had  the  greatest  hazard  of  any,  but  the  beginning  of  the  victory  was  from 
David  Leslie,  who,  before  was  suspected  of  evil  designs,  -he,  with  the  Scots 
and  Cromwell*s  horse,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all 
before  them.**  Afterward  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  serving 
as  a  chapiam  with  the  army ;  <*  We  were  both  grieved  and  angry  that  your 
independents  there  should  have  sent  up  major  Harrison,  to  trumpet  over  all 
the  city  their  own  praises  to  our  prejudice,  making  all  believe  that  Cromwell 
clone,  with  his  unspeakable  valorous  regiments,  had  done  all  that  service. 
See  by  this  enclosed,  if  the  whole  victory,  both  in  the  right  and  left  wing,  be 
not  ascribed  to  Cromwell,  and  not  a  word  of  David  Leslie,  who,  in  all  places 
this  day,  was  their  leader.**  Major-general  Crawford,  who  was  a  presbyterian, 
and  envious  of  Cromwell,  stated  that  he,  Cromwell,  being  wounded,  retired 
frooi  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second  attack.  Of  this  there  is  no 
proof ;  Cromwell  was  wounded,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  for  a 
moment  absent  from  the  head  of  his  regiment  Hollis  indeed  says,  Mem. 
p.  15,  *'  Cromwell  having  got  a  slight  wound  in  the  neck,  Crawford  sent  him 
out  of  the  battle,  and  brought  his  brigade,  then  in  great  confusion,  to  charge 
again  on  the  enemy."  But  this  is  merely  a  repetition  of  Crawford*s  story,  and 
carries  its  own  contradiction  along  with  it.  Cromwell's  personal  courage 
adnaits  of  no  doubt,  and  his  anxiety  to  distinguish  himself  would  never  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  field  oq  a  slight  occasion.  The  ascendency  which  firom 
this  time  he  attained  in  the  army,  and  in  the  parliament,  sufficiently  attest 
the  importance  of  his  services  on  this  occasion;  and  his  conduct  in  other 
engagements,  shows  that  he  did  not  need  David  Leslie  to  lead  him  on  the  road 
to  victory. 
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BOOK    that  county,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  watch  the  motkms  of 
^''       prince  Rupert,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  Liverpool ;  the 


]641<.  enrl  of  Manchester  to  march  towards  Lincolnshire,  and  re- 
cruit his  army  in  the  associated  counties ;  and  the  Scottish 
army  return  northward,  to  meet  the  earl  of  Callander,  who 
was  expected  with  an  additional  force  of  ten  tbonsand  men, 
and  again  attempt  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  the  posaeaiion  of 
which  was  requisite,  not  only  for  keeping  open  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Scotland,  but  also  for  supplying  Londoo 
with  coals,  the  want  of  which  had  already  begun  to  be  •&• 
verely  felt  in  the  capital. 

XV.  Callander,  who  had  already  entered  England,  and  tar 
ken  Hartlepool  and  Stockton,  advanced  to  Newcastle  on  the 
26th  of  July,  before  which  he  sat  down;  after  some  severe 
skirmishing,  he  possessed  himself  of  Grateside,  and  on  the  10th 
of  August,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Leven.  The  town  was 
resolutely  defended  by  sir  John  Morlay,  till  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  works  being  pushed  forward,  and  pre- 
parations in  readiness  for  an  assault,  the  earl  of  Leven  pro- 
)K>sed  terms  to  the  besieged;  but,  after  an  interchange  of 
messages  for  some  days,  they  were  finally  rejected  by  the 
governor,  in  a  contemptuous  letter,  on  receipt  of  which  the 
batteries  opened  furiously,  and  continued  to  play  till  night- 
fall, when  all  the  mines  being  exploded,  the  Soots  entered 
the  breaches  with  great  intrepidity,  amid  a  shower  of  shot 
from  the  castle,  the  flanking  towers,  and  the  musketry.  Still 
the  besieged  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  for  two  hours, 
maintained  at  the  walls  and  in  the  streets,  a  deperate  con- 
flict; thrice  the  horse  in  the  town  charged  the  assailants,  as 

Earl  of  Lc-  they  forced  an  entrance  near  the  close  gate,  but  they  were 
NewaJtle.  steadily  received,  and  repulsed  by  the  troops  who  had  gain- 
ed admission,  and  the  reserve  coming  up,  the  garrison  fletl 
in  every  direction. 

XVI.  Yet,  although  they  had  met  with  such  determined 
resistance,  and  suffered  so  severely  on  storming  the  places 
no  acts  of  atrocity  stained  the  conquerors  in  the  hour  of  vie* 
tory ;  nor  did  they  sully  the  honour  they  had  gained,  by 
any  cold-blooded  deed  of  revenge  afterwards.  The  easily 
in  which  the  governor,  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rea,  and  brc^ 
Maxwell,  had  sought  refuge,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  whe«^ 
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the  rormer  was  sent  to  London  to  be  tried,  and  the  three    liOOK 
Scottish  noblemen,  to  their  native  country,  to  be  disposed      ^^ 
or  by  the  estates.*     Tyneniouth   castle,  immediately  after     1644. 
capitulated,  the  cannon  and  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and  ^^  ^^^ 
the  soldiers,  with  their  private  baggage,  to  return  to  their  tie  c&pitu- 
homes,  and   submit  to  parliament.      In  Cumberland  and^^'^ 
Westmoreland,  the  people  rose  upon  the  commissioners  of 
array,  who  endeavoured  to  inlist  them  for  the  king  during 
the  siege,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Leslie. 

XVII.  Agreeably  to  their  projected  plan  of  operations,  the 
high  royalists  in  Scotland,  as  soon  as  the  army  moved  into  In  the 
England,  attempted  to  create  such  a  diversion,  as  would  ei-  "^'^  ' 
ther  overthrow  the  power  of  the  estates  in  their  absence,  or 
force  them  to  be  recalled  for  their  support.     Huntly,  who 
received  a  commission  from  Charles,  had,  along  with  the 
other  suspected  noblemen,  being  required  to  take  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant,  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
1643,  but  refused;  having  signed  one  covenant  already,  at 
the  king's  command,  he  would  not,  he  said,  sign  another 
without  it     An  order  was  then,  in  accordance  with  the  act  Huntly  se- 
of  the  estates,  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  the  seques-  bylSTes? 
tration  of  his  lands.     The  sheriff  having  intimated  this,  at  utei. 
the  castle  of  Strathbogie,  the  marquis  began  to  prepare  for 
resenting  the  affront ;  some  of  his  adherents,  among  whom 
were  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  the  laird  of  Haddow,  forcibly  en- 
tered Aberdeen,  with  a  troop  of  sixty  horse,  and  after  gal- 
loping through  the  streets,  by  way  of  bravado,  plundered 
the  house  of  one  of  the  bailies  of  his  gold  rings  and  chains, 
and  seized  and  carried  off  the  lord  provost  and  magistrates, 
as  prisoners  to  Strathbogie.     After  securing  the  prisoners, 
Huntly  proceeded  himself,  in  martial  order,  to  Aberdeen,  He  plun. 
which  he  plundered  of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  could  ^*"  ^^^' 
find,  and  issued  two  proclamations,  one  justifying  his  seizure 
of  the  provost  and  magistrates,  as  disaffected  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  other,  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  cove- 
i^&nters.     Earl  Marbchal,  immediately  summoned  the  com- 
n^ittees  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  and  sent  a  mandate  to  the 
Hiarquis,  to  dismiss  his  followers.     But  the  marquis,  trust- 

*  Ru^hworth,  vol.  v  p.  6j1.     Whitelock,  p.  104. 
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iiig  to  the  assurances  he  had  received  from  Montrose,  Craw- 
ford, and  Nithsdalcy  that  they  would  find  sufficient  employ* 
ment  for  the  covenanters  in  the  south,  sent  an  insulting  re- 
ply to  the  committee,  requiring  them  to  disperse,  and  not 
interrupt  the  peace  of  the  country.  Intending  to  fortify 
Aberdeen,  he  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure 
cannon  from  a  ship  of  war  in  the  roads ;  but  dtsappmnted 
in  this,  he  despatched  a  force  of  about  three  hundred  horse 
and  foot,  headed  by  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum,  his  son-iD- 
law,  and  major  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  seize  upon  some  brass 
cartoons*  lying  at  Montrose.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  intended  visit,  had  lighted  fires  upon 
the  tops  of  the  steeple,  to  alarm  the  country,  and  remained 
under  arms,  expecting  their  arrival.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  they  entered  the  place  with  their  trumpets 
sounding,  the  common  bell  at  the  same  time  ringing  to 
summon  the  town's  people,  some  of  whom  received  them 
bravely  in  the  streets,  while  others  fired  from  the  ^^foresbots" 
briskly  upon  them ;  they,  however,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
causey,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  guns*  A  vessel  was 
lying  dry  in  the  harbour,  and  the  captors  bargained  with  the 
provost  for  her,  to  carry  them  north  to  Aberdeen ;  but  when 
she  began  to  float,  and  the  cannon  were  brought  to  the  beacb, 
the  provost,  who  had  shipped  his  own  property  on  board, 
saluted  the  Huntleans  with  a  round  of  grape  and  musketiy, 
which  forced  them  to  retire  with  unexpected  precipitation. 
trose.  Drum  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  let  loose  the  highland- 
ers,  who,  possessing  a  natural  genius  for  thieving,  soon  stript 
the  merchants'  booths,  of  their  rich  merchandise,  cloths,  silksi 
velvets,  gold  and  silver  work,  and  arms ;  and  accidentally 
lighting  on  a  pipe  of  Spanish  wine,  they,  after  carousing 
heartily,  left  Montrose  pillaged  and  half  ruined — having 
twice  set  it  on  fire — and  in  high  spirits,  proceeded  to  Cch^ 
ratchie,  in  expectation  of  being  joined,  by  the  earl  of  Airij; 
but  he  had  heard  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle's  advance^  and 
refused  them  admittance.  They  then  returned  in  disorder 
to  Aberdeen. 

xviii.  The  covenanters  now  beginning  to  gather  in  foK* • 


*  Small  raiinon. 
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nndable  numbers,  the  marquis  assembled  a  council  of  his   BOOK 
friends,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take       ^^- 
the  field  by  the  assurance  of  an  army  from  the  south  com-      leii. 
ing  to  his  assistance,  and  in  hopes  of  several  of  the  lords  in 
the  north  rising  to  join  him,  besides  the  reliance  he  had 
placed  on  the  people  of  the  country,  who,  he  imagined,  would 
have  flocked  eagerly  to  his  banner,  as  they  were  grievous* 
ly  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  estates ;  but  he  found 
that  he  had  been  deceived  in  his  information,  and  had  too 
rashly  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  he  had  not  the  means 
of  rendering  successful.     To  give  battle  to  such  a  force  as 
was  coming  against  him,  would  be  madness ;  he,  therefore, 
could  only  propose,  to  hang  upon  their  flanks,  harass  their  Proposal 
stragglers,  and  live  at  the  expense  oFthe  enemy;  and,  if  the  cove- 
too  hardly  pressed,  retire  to  the  strengths  of  Strathbogie,  nanten. 
Auchindown,  or  the  Bog,  and  wait — in  the  hope  of  better 
fortune — till  succour  should  arrive  from  the  king.     To  this 
proposal  his  retainers   readily  assented.     On  hearing  that 
his  son,  lord  Gordon— -for,  as  was  common  afterwards,  the 
son  and  the  father   were  on  difierent  sides — was  arming  Gives  up 
against  him  at  Banfi^,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither;  but  ^^  '^^^ 
finding  that  his  fears  in  that  quarter  were  unfounded,  he 
went  home  to  Strathbogie,  where  his  friends  were  assembled, 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred 
foot.     Among  them,  Gordon  of  Haddow,  Irvine  of  Drum, 
and  sir  George  Drummond  of  Gight,  urged  him  strongly  to 
put  his  plan  of  harassing  the  enemy  into  instant  execu- 
tion, but,  he  said,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  as  he  saw  his 
forces  were  unequal  to  the  fray ;  to  which  they  tauntingly  re-  d^^^^ 
plied : — <*  We  have  shown  ourselves  foolishly,  and  will  leave  bj  his  con 
ihe  field  shamefully ;  we  never  thought  better  would  come  **^«"^«^ 
of  it,"  and  parted,  each  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  high 
i     vnuh.     The  marquis,  next  day,  set  the  provost  and  magi- 

stmtes  of  Aberdeen  at  liberty,  and  quietly  retired  himself  to  Retiret. 
Aachindown. 
^ix.  Argyle,  on  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,*  learning  that 

Spalding^  yd.  ii.  p.  196.  Although  a  great  enemy  of  the  covenanters, 
^^^ing,  in  his  aooount  of  this  expedition,  mentions  that  the  town  of  Aber- 
^^^  receiTed  goodpi^Bient  for  the  troops.    Spalding,  toL  ii.  pp.  184,  208. 


.« 
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BOOK     the  laird  of  Haddow,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  had  for- 

^^'       tified  themselves  in  the  house  of  Kellie,  marched  thither  with 

16U.      his  armji  and  invested  it ;  perceiving,  however,  that  ooDsi- 

derable  time  would  be  required  to  reduce  it,  he  sent  a  tnun- 

peter,  offering  pardon  to  all  who  were  within,  if  they  would 

Haddow  surrender,  except  the  laird.  They,  seeing  no  means  of 
escape,  accepted  the  conditions,  Haddow  twice  attempted  to 
treat,  but  could  obtain  no  terms,  and  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  estates,  which  was  the  only  fa- 
vour Marischal,  his  own  relative,  could  obtain  for  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason.* 

XX.  Huntly,  afraid  lest  he  should  have  been  constrained 
to  revisit  his  old  quarters  at  Edinburgh,  removed  secretif 
to  the  Bog  of  Gight — now  castle  Gordon — accompanied  hj 
James  Gordon  of  Letterfarrie,  John  Gordon,  junior  of  Auch- 

Huntly       munziel,  and  John  Gordon,  alias,  John  of  Berwick,  whence 

h\*  friends.  ^^  brought  awav  some  trunks,  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
valuable  apparel,  these  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  James 
Gordon,  and  John  of  Berwick;  but  their  attachment  to 
their  chief,  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  sudi 
a  treasure.  Finding  by  accident,  a  vessel  bound  for  Caith- 
ness, they  shipped  the  boxes,  and  leaving  their  master  to 
his  shifts,  set  off  with  the  spoil.     The  marquis,  who  bad 

*  Laing  remarks^  on  this  transaction,  "  No  blood  had  been  tbed  in  Eif- 
lund,  except  in  the  field,  and  there  hostilities   had  been  conducted  with  tk 
generosity  peculiar  to  ci^lized  nations,  rarely  experienced  in  eztemal  wiii> 
But  when  the  first  triennial  parliament  met  in  Scotland,  Gordon  of  HaddoVi 
a  man,  obnoxious  for  his  oppressions,  was  convicted  of  a  treaionable  iw^ 
rection  with  Huntly,  and,  in  order  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royaliilBi 
was  inhumanly  executed.**    Hist,  of  Scot  vol.  iii.  p*  276.     Setting  aside  tk 
inhumanities  introduced  when  the  king  brought  over  the  Irish  troops  mto  Em- 
land,  where  no  quarter  was  given — certainly  no  very  generous  mode  of  ooodoei- 
ing  civilized  warfare — Mr.  L.  forgets,  that  captain  Howard  had  been  htffe^ 
by  order  of  the  parliament,  and  Turpin,  a  sea  captain,  by  prince  Ropei^  who 
also  executed  fourteen  clothiers,  at  Woodhouse,  in  Wiltshire.     Ludkiw,  fo^ 
i.  p.  120.    Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  685.    But  Haddow's  offence,  waa  not  o«l7 
the  being  in  arms,  he  had  violently  earned  away  the  magistrates  of  Abeidee*** 
and  imprisoned  them  for  collecting  taxes  ;  he  was  also  accused  of  the  mani'* 
of  Stalker,  and  several  other  atrocities.     The  manner  in  which  the  king^psrt? 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  covenanters,  required  that  some  example  sbotal^ 
be  made,  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royalists,  and  repress  their  i 
inhumanity. 
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3ne  thousand  dollars  still  remaining,  unable  to  carry  them    BOOK 
with  him,  left  them  in  charge  of  an  Alexander  Gordon,  and       ^*' 
procuring  a  small  boat,  set  out  after  the  Faithless  runaways.      '^^ 
In  liis  absence,  Alexander,  as  treacherous  as  the  others,  be- 
trayed his  trust.     On  landing  in  Sutherlandshire,  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  of  the  north,  was  glad  to  find  shelter  in  a 
paltry  alehouse.     Next  day,  with  one  solitary  attendant,  he 
rode  to  Caithness,  and  procured  a  lodging  with  his  cousin-  Overtakes 
germao,  Francis  Sinclair,  where  he  unexpectedly  met  Let- j!j«p> '" 
terfarrie^  <<  to  whom  he  gave  no  thanks,  but  took  order  with 
his  trunks,  and  dismissed  him.^'     The  day  after,  he  proceed-  where  he 
ed  by  sea,  to  Strathnaver,  where  he  remained  in  retirement,  >^m*»n"* 
without  molestation,  till  next  year.  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum, 
the  son-in-law  of  Huntly,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  with 
his  new  married  lady,  was  driven  into  Caithness ;  and  a  re- 
ward having  been  offered  for  him,  he  was  basely  delivered 
up  with  his  brothers,  by  the  same  Francis  Sinclair,  to  whom  inine  of 
the  marquis  had  gone  in  his  distress.     War  is  ever  accom-  P"J2  *^* 
panied  by  a  sad  deterioration  of  manners ;  but  civil  war,  in 
general,  exhibits  in  the  treachery  it  introduces  among  friends, 
and  the  relentless  cruelty  it  excites  among  opponents,  a  more 
degrading  picture  of  our  nature,  than  any  other  species  of 
that  malignant  mischief. 

XXI.  Montrose-^now  decorated  with  the  title  of  marquis 
—whose  hyperbolical  assurances  had  excited  the  north  to 
premature  insurrection,  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  the 
south.  Accompanied  by  two  hundred  horse,  which  the  earl 
of  Newcastle  had  fiimished,  and  some  militia  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  he  entered  Scot-  Montrose'i 

land  and  erected  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries ;  but  dis-  f     ^^  ^ 
•    appcunted  in  his  expectations  from  Ireland,  and  not  being  south. 

joined  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  earl  of  Callander 
-  was  preparing  to  come  against  him  with  the  new  levies,  he 
r  withdrew  into  England,  and,  after  pillaging  Morpeth,  he 
t     was  summoned  to  join  prince  Rupert,  then  advancing  to  raise 

the  siege  of  York  ;  but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  battle  of 

Marston-moor  had  been  fought,  and  all  hope  of  assistance 
k     *rom  that  quarter  cut  off.     Unable  to  raise,  even  the  appear- 
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BOOK  ance  of  an  army,  he  dismissed  his  associates,*  with  instnic- 
^^'  tions  to  repair  to  the  king,  and  adopted  the  only  eligibie 
I64i.  P'^i^  I^^^  himself,  that  of  proceeding  to  Scotland  in  diggaise^ 
to  raise  the  highlanders,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of 
Antrim's  promised  auxiliaries.  To  the  king,  after  all  hit 
magnificent  promises,  he  could  not,  and  to  the  covenanter^ 
after  his  detected  treachery,  he  durst  not  go ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  an  object  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  whether  be 
should  proceed  to  the  hills,  as  a  romantic  daring  adventorar, 
rather  than  to  court,  as  a  deserted  helpless  fugitive;  in  tbe 
one  case,  he  encountered  danger,  in  the  other,  irremediable 
disgrace — nor  was  it  without  hazard. 

XXII.     With  two  companions  only,  colonel  Sibbald,  and 
sir  William  Rollock,  he  set  out  from  Carlisle,  for  Soodand, 
habited  as  groom  to  Sibbald,  and  arrived  safely  at  TulUbal- 
He  reaches  ton,  near  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  the  residence  of  Patrick 
^^^. '"  Graham  of  Inchbrakie,  his  most  intimate  friend.     On  tbe 
road,  he  was  accosted  by  a  Scottish  soldier,  who  had  served 
under  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  recognised  by  him,  in 
spite  of  his  disguise ;  but  ne  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and 
the  man  kept  the  secret      Here  he  passed  a  week  of  anxiooi 
expectation,  in  solitary  rambles  among  the  mountains  during 
the  day,  resting  in  an  obscure  cottage  during  the  night,  and, 
to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  learned  that  Huntly  bad 
been  dispersed,  without  a  blow,  and  was  like  himself,  lurking 
in  obscurity,  in  a  wild  corner  of  the  land.     Rumours  of  the 
approach  of  the  Irish,  at  length  cheered  him;  but  instead  of 
an  army  of  ten  thousand,  only  about  sixteen  hundred  des- 
peradoes, who  had  been  trained  to  arms  and  inured  to  mvif- 
Irish  land    der,  in  the  rebellion  under  Antrim,  had  landed  under  Alss- 
Amfe-      ^^  Macdonald,  in  Ardnamurchan,  Argyleshire;  and  after 
«hire.         spreading  destruction  and  death  throughout  the  whole  dii* 
trict — destroying  what  they  could  not  use,  and  burning  wbt 
they  could  not  remove — upon  hearing  that  the  marquis  of  A^ 
llearh        gyl^  was  advancing  against  them,  precipitately  crossed  to  tk 
Hoss-shire.  i^ie  of  Sky,  and  thence  to  Kintail,  in  Ross-shire.     At  tbtf 


•  These  were  the  Ogilvies,  Inneses,  Grahams,  and  Dr.  Wishut,  whodbs^ 
wards  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Montrose  ;  they  were,  however,  taken  [iiiMn* 
in  their  waj  to  the  king,  and  sent  to  Scotlund,  where  they  lenuuned  ii  M 
till  delivered  by  the  battle  of  Kilsyth 
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5,  Macdonald  sent  a  fiery  cross*  through  Moray,  Ross,    BOOK 
ess,  and  Sutherlandshire,  ordering  the  whole  coun-       ^^ 
attend  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  lord  marquis  of  Mon-      16447" 
under  pain  of  fire  and  sword.     The  committee  at 
argh,  in  return,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  Macdonald's  ' 

dings,  sent  orders,  that  proclamation  should  be  made 
he  parish  churches,  and  market  places  in  the  northern 
ss,  to  assemble  the  fencible  men  to  oppose  them.     Ig- 

of  the  situation  or  fate  of  their  leader,  and  alike  un-  Joine<l  1  y 
I  of  their  own  destination,  they  traversed  the  wide  ^®  ^***^ 
of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  receiving  an  accession  of 
;rs  from  the  clans,  but  no  intelligence  respecting  the 
liey  were  to  take,  or  the  forces  with  whom  they  were 
iperate. 
I.  Montrose,  better  informed  of  their  motions,  pre- 

himself  in  the  common  dress  of  the  mountaineers — 
ews  and  bonnet — accompanied  by  only  one  single  at- 
t,  to  the  surprised  marauders,  as  they  descended  into 

At  first,  they  could  not  believe,  that  one  so  meanly  Uy  Mou- 
J,  and  so  poorly  accompanied,  was  the  great  general  ^<>*^- 
ad  been  led  to  expect ;  nor  was  it,  till  the  respect 
im  by  the  highlanders,  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
,  convinced  them  that  he  was  indeed  the  chief,  that 
ould  acknowledge  his  authority.  His  name  attracted 
en  of  Athol^  and  the  party  soon  assumed  the  appear- 


en  a  chleftun  designed  to  summon  his  clan  upon  any  sudden  or  im- 
nnergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood,  sear- 
tremicies  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal. 
I  called  the  fiery  cross,  also  Cnan  Tarigh^  or  the  cross  of  shame,  be* 
lobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied,  inferred  infamy.  It  was  deli- 
a  vmh  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next 
trbere  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word  im- 
le  place  of  rendeiTOUS.  He  who  received  the  symbol,  was  bound  to 
orward  with  equal  despatch  to  the  next  village ;  and  thus  it  passed  with 
le  celerity  through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief, 
among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them, 
oght  of  the  fiery  cross,  every  man  from  sixteen  years  to  sixty,  capable 
ig  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair  in  his  best  arms  and  accoutre- 
)  the  place  of  rendezvous*  He  who  failed  to  appear  suffered  the  extre> 
f  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobe- 
( the  bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  the  warlike  signal. — Notes  to  the 
the  Lake,  8vo.  edit.  p.  S33. 
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BOOK    ance  of  an  army,  which  his  eulogists,  who,  to  magniry  his 

^[^ valour  diminish   his  strength,  estimate  at  three  thousand. 

16U.  He  instantly  marched  through  Stratheam,  and  oommenoed 
ders  Suith.  '^*^  Career,  by  plundering  the  lands,  destroying  the  com, 
earn,  and  burning  the  houses  of  the  hostile  clan,  Menzies.    fib 

situation  was  critical,  and  admitted  of  no  delay.     The  mar- 
quis  of  Argyle  was  behind,  in  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  troops,  under  the  commaiid 
of  lord  Elcho,  were  stationed  near  Perth.     To  prevent  be- 
ing hemmed  in,  it  was  necessary  to  move;  retreat  was  im- 
possible, as  the  passes  were  all  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
And  pro-    and  the  seas  guarded  by  hostile  vessels.    In  front,  the  troo|» 
Perth '^''^     were  inferior  to  his  own;  the  Irish  were  veterans,  and  the 
highlanders  accustomed    to   irregular  combat;  but  the  le- 
vies under  Elcho,  were  raw  and  untrained,  officered  by  men 
who  had  never  seen  an  engagement,  and  commanded  by  su- 
periors who  were  not  unjustly  suspected  of  disaffection  to tk 
cause ;  to  advance,  therefore,  was  his  most  prudent  measorCi 
XXIV.  On  his  mai'ch  he  was  joined  by  lord  Kilpont,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Monteith,  and  sir  John  Drummond,  son  of  die 
earl  of  Perth,  with  five  hundred  men  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  them  by  the  covenanters,  for  the  defence  of  the  oouQti) 
against  their  savage  invaders ;  but  who  set  an  example  of 
treachery,  which  was  aptly  imitated.     Four  miles  west  from 
Perth,  the  covenanters  had  drawn  up  theijr  army  upon  the 
large  plain  of  Tippermuir,  and  awaited  the  descent  of  die 
Battle  of    enemy.     Montrose  arranged  his  troops,  as  preconcerted  with 
Tipper-      some  of  the  opposite  leaders.     The  Irish,  armed  with  moi- 
kets  alone,  he  placed  in  the  centre ;  and,  as  he  had  no  d- 
valry,  he  stationed  the  highlanders,  accustomed  to  theswonl 
and  able  to  wield  it  with  tremendous  effect,  on  the  flanks,  to 
sustain  the  attack   of  the  enemy's  horse.     But,  at  the  tsA 
assault,  the  covenanters'  horse  fled,  overpowered,  says  Wiik- 
art,  by  a  shower  of  stones,  or  what  is  more  probable,  induced 
by  the  treachery  of  lord  Drummond,  and  his  friend  GtiL 
Their  flight  threw  the  ill- disciplined  foot  into  instant  andi^ 
remediable  disorder,  and  they  followed  in  such  rapkiifld 
fearful  confusion,  that  many  expired  through  fatigue  sad 
terror,  without  the  mark  of  a  wound.*     The  number  slaioii 

•  Baillic,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 


muir. 
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engagement  was  small,  but  tlie  rout  was  complete,  and    BOOK 
nt  three  hundred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit     The  artil-       ^^' 
,  ammunition  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished,  fell  into      i^u/ 
hands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  was  but  trifling.     Drum- 
id  and  his  friend  justified  the  imputation  of  treachery  in 
battle,  by  openly  joining  the  marquis  immediately  after. 

XV.  This  victory,  so  opportunely  gained,  made  Montrose 
ter  of  Perth ;  and  provided  his  troops  with  clothing  and 
nunition,  of  which  they  had  previously  only  a  very  scanty 

Jy.'    The  town  was  plundered  of  money,  goods,  and  Plunders 

tever  was  necessary  for  the  troops,  or  whatever  articles    ^'^  ' 

t  valuable  and  portable;  but  not  being  perfectly  stripped, 

historian  has  represented  this  usage  as  a  very  **  singular 

uice  of  clemency,  to  reconcile  the  people  more  effectually 

be  king  ;♦*  and  merciful  it  certainly  was,  in  comparison 

be  sack  of  Aberdeen~yet  the  stoutest  young  men  were 

ressed  into  the  ranks,  and  all  the  horses  fit  for  service 

ad-f    After  spoiling  Perth  for  three  days,  he  entered 

pis ;  and  his  success  attracted  around  him  the  earl  of 

y,  his  sons,  sir  Thomas  and  sir  David  Ogilvy,  the  earl 

Unnoul,  lords  Duplin  and  Spynie,  and  colonel  Gordon, 

1  the  north,  with  a  number  of  horsemen.     Dundee,  re- 

»rced  by  troops  from  Fife,  refused  to  surrender  at  his 

mons ;  and,  as  he  dreaded  the  approach  of  Argyle,  he 

t  his  steps  northward,  rather  than  risk  his  laurels  in  a  Retreats  to 

btful  siege.  '^"^  "°^^*^- 

XVI.  Alarmed  at  his  approach,  the  committee  in  Aber- 
1  sent  off  the  public  money,  and  their  most  valuable  ef- 
S  to  Dunnotter;  and  collecting  a  force  of  about  two 
isand  seven  hundred  men,  they  threw  up  some  fortifica- 
I  at  the  bridge  of  Dee,  expecting  him  to  advance  by  that 
L    He  crossed  a  ford  farther  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum, 

Wisharc*s  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p.  81. 

ifnldiiig^  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  833.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  In  an  original  letter 
the  mimsters  of  Perth,  respecting  the  surrender  of  that  town,  published 
f  Seots  Magaz.  Nov.  1817,  the  conditions  upon  which  Perth  surrendered, 
ited  to  have  been,  that  the  town  and  parish  should  not  be  burdened  with 
nng  against  their  conscience ;  that  they  should  not  be  rifled  or  plundered ; 
one  of  their  men  should  be  pressed ;  that  none  of  the  Irishes  should  get 
;  and*  that  all  their  good  neighbours  should  have  a  pass  honestlie  to  quit 
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BOOK    and  halting^  sent  a  summons  to  the  town  to  surrender ;  but 
^^'      the  covenanters'  army  being  on  their  march,  the  messeogen 
1644.     who  brought  the  summons  were  hospitably  entertainedi  and 
AteX"n.  dismissed. 

XXVII.  By  some  accident,  the  drummer,  on  his  return,  being 
killed,  Montrose,  in  a  rage,  commanded  an  immediate  attack, 
and  issued  the  inhuman  orders  for  no  quarter.*  LordBurleigli, 
and  Lewis  Gordon,  a  son  of  Huntiy's,  led  the  coyenanten' 
right  and  left  wings,  which  consisted  of  horse,  and  the  le- 
vies of  Aberdeenshire,  a  majority  of  whom  were  indiffiereiit 
in  the  cause.    The  centre  was  composed  of  the  Fife  soldieni 
and  those  that  from  principle  had  joined  them.     Montroiei 
still  deficient  in  cavalry,  had  mixed   his  musketeers  with 
his  horse,  and  waited  to  receive  the  attack.      Lord  Lewis 
Defeats  the  Gordon,  a  rash  and  headstrong  young  man,  who  had  forced 
g„.^  ^       a  number  of  the  Gordons  to  engage  in  opposition  to  the 
inclination  and  orders  of  his  father,  rushed  precipitately  fiv- 
ward  with  the  left  wing,  which  being  steadily  saluted  by  t 
fire  of  musketry — a  reception  they  did  not  expect— were 
suddenly  checked ;  and  before  they  could  rally,  were  vlgo^ 
ously  attacked  and  routed  by  the  inferior  numbers  of  the 
enemy's  horse.     The  opposite  wing  experienced  a  similar 
fate ;  but  the  centre  stood  firm,  and  maintained  thdr  poit 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  against  the  whole  force  of  the  t» 
my,  whose  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  joined  in  the 
assault.     At  last,   the  Aberdonians  gave  way,  and  bst'tt^ 
been  directed  to  retreat  to  the  town  in  case  of  disaster,  tbcj 
fled  thither,  while  tlie  relentless  victors  hotly  pursuing^  U' 
filled  to  the  letter  the  injunctions  of  their  leader,  so  codsob- 
ant  to  their  bosoms  and  practice ; — ^*  killed  all,  and  spin' 
none."     In  the  fields,  in  the  streets,  or  in  their  houses,  ann* 
ed,  or  unarmed,  no  man  found  mercy ;  only,  if  he  were  vd 
dressed,  the  savages  first  stripped  him,  to  save  his  clothtf 
from  being  stained  with  his  blood,  and  then  murdered  Uft 
^^The  plundering  of  our  town,  houses,  merchants  booths  tf^ 
all,"  says  a  loyal  burgess,  strongly  attached  to  Charles^  '^ 
pitiful  to  see !"+ 

•  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
t  Spdding  ascribes  this  to  the  absence  of  the  minittens  *•  beeMie  Ai'l 
nisters,  through  the  guiltiness  of  their  consciences,  had  fled  "    He  ii  «*^| 
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xx?iii.  Montrose,  who  had  promised  the  soldiers  theplui^;-    noOK 
der  of  the  town,  durst  not  let  loose  the  whole  army  upon  the      ^'' 
inhabitants ;  he  therefore  returned  to  a  body  which  he  kept     ^^j^ 
together  for  protection,  and  left  the  wretched  place  during 
the  night  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish,  who  revelled  in  unre- 
rtnined  blood,  lust,  and  rapine.     They  kept  <'  killing,  rob- 
bings and  plundering  at  their  pleasure,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but   houling  and   crying,   weeping  and   mourning, 
through  all  the  streets."     Next  day  rose  dismal  on  the  de-  Sackn  the 
nlated  town ;  the  dead  were  lying  naked  on  the  streets,  and  ^^'"' 
no  one  durst  approach  to  bury  them.     But  the  havock  did 
not  cease  eyen  with  the  first  horrible  night ;  for  four  days 
were  the  inhuman  monsters  allowed  to  riot  in  all  the  wanton 
birbarity  to  which  the  scenes  in  their  own  country  had  ac^ 
cistomed  them.     If  the  wife  or  the  daughter  dared  to  weep 
It  the  assassination  before  their  eyes,  of  a  husband  or  father, 
their  lives  were  the  forfeit  of  their  natural  feelings ;  and  not 
content  with  forcing  the  women  they  seized  in  the  town,  they 
cvried  others  away  to  serve  their  brutal  purposes  in  the 
cnnp.  ^  It  is  lamentable  I"  exclaims  the  writer  already  quot- 
ed, ^  to  hear  how  these  Irish,  who  had  gotten  the  spoil  of 
the  town,  did  abuse  the  same  !    They  continued  Friday,  Sa- 
today,  Sunday,  and  Monday,"  and  all  this  in  the  presence, 
•od  imder  the  immediate  authority  of  the  '^  gallant  Mon- 
trose,'' who  lodired  in  "  skipper  Anderson's"  house.     On  Proclaims 
D        •       I  1  .        ^       .  Tfc  r    1       I  .         pnnce  Ru- 

wirday  he  proclaimed  prmce  Rupert  regent  of  the  kmg-  pert  regent 

dooiy  and  himself  his  lieutenant-general.     **  Sunday  all  day  ^."^  himsel 
he  stays,  but  neither  preaching  nor  prayers  was  in  any  of  the  general 
Abcrdeens.''* 
xzix.  Argyle's  approach  forced  the  plunderers  to  leave 

crrfllDiitrofev  and  a  staunch  friend,  bat  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  bis  atroci- 
ti»  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impartiality  of  Wishart's  panegyric, 
oho  dbmiasea  this  terrible  scene  in  a  sentence.  **  Montrose  having  called 
hsd  Us  men  to  their  colours,  entered  the  city,  and  allowed  them  two  days  rent 
toiffredi  tbemselres.**  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p<  91.  Bishop  Guthrie  still 
■oie  impudently  asserts,  that  Biontrose  "  showed  great  mercy,  both  pardon. 
mg  the  people,  and  protecting  their  goods.**  Memoirs,  p.  158.  Much  as  the 
iresbyteriaD  chaplains  have  been  traduced,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
MMBt  oat  any  proceedings,  that  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  in  horror  to  the 
Bck  oi  Abcfdeen,  in  any  place  where  they  were  prescqt. 
«  Spclding^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  230-8. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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BOOK   the  work  of  destruction ;  their  leader,  who  expected  to  be  join- 
^^*      ed  by  the  marquis  of  Hundy's  retainersi  marched  Dordi  to 


I6i4.     Inverury  ;  but — the  marquis  himself  being  absent,  bw  loiiy 
with  the  covenanters  and  his  friends,  recollecting  the  insult  he 
had  formerly  received  from  Montrose,  together  with  the  ei- 
pectation  of  Argyle^s  speedy  advance,  and  the  remembruce 
of  his  former  visit — very  few  joined  his  banners.     When  he 
approached  the  Spey,  he  found  the  boats  removed  to  die 
other  side,  and  the  whole  force  of  Moray  prepared  to  &• 
pute  the  passage.     In  this  dilemma,  no  resource  remained, 
but  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  hilh;  but 
his  rnpid  marches,  and  the  tardy  movements  of  his  parsnen 
enabled  him  to  reach  in  safety,  though  with  the  loss  of  hii 
Retires  to  artillery  and  heavy  baggage,  the  wilds  of  Badenochj  when^ 
Badenoch   ^{^[^   diminished   numbers-— for   the  highlandera    returned 
home  to  secure  their  booty — he  could  bid  defiance  to  the 
approach  of  horse.     Being  detained  here  for  a  few  days  bj 
an  illness  occasioned  through  over  fatigue,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered, he  descended  again  into  Athol  to  recmitt  and  de- 
spatched Macdonald  with  the  Irish,  on  the  same  errand  in- 
to the  highlands,  to  invite  the  mountaineers  to  join  him,  aad 
Returns      '^^^  ^^ch  as  were  unwilling  to  enlist     From  Athol  he  en* 
southward,  tered  Angus,  and  wasted  the  estates  of  lord  Cupar,  Balaw- 
rino*s  brother,  plundered  the  place  of  Dun,  where  the  inhs' 
bitants  of  Montrose  and  the  surrounding  country  had  dqio* 
sited  their  valuables  for  safety,  and  where  he  obtained  a  sop* 
ply  of  arms  and  artillery.     Argyle,  whose  talents  were  DOl 
adapted  to  the  field,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Lothian^ 
equally  unskilled  in  military  affairs — as  his  lieutenant,  a&er 
having  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  ofiered  a  reward  of 
Argyle'8     twenty  thousand  pounds  for  his  head,  followed— but  at  s 

fruitless      distance — the  footsteps  of  Montrose;  and  althouirh  noawM 

pursuit  ,_  .  '^-  ^  ii..?...i. 

ed  of  a  superior  army,  he  performed  the  circuit  of  the  wp' 

lands,   from   Aberdeen  to   Inverness,  through    Strathip^ 

Badenoch,  Athol,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  yet  was  never  abktf 

bring  him  to  an  engagement,  or  interrupt  his  progresSi 

XXX.  Increased  in  numbers,  Montrose  suddenly  reptfi'' 

the  Grampians;  and  spreading  devastation  around  hinii Mil 

creased  de  ^8^*"  ^^  attempt  rpusing  the  Gordons.     His  former  tfqprf*" 

vastations.  tion  was  marked  by  spoliation  on  every  side ;  his  frt^^ 
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march,  increasingly  destructive,  was  distinguished  by  the    BOOK 
conflagration  of  the  chief  covenanters'  houses,  and  the  more      ^'' 


infamous  flames  of  the  corn  yards.     Disappointed  still  in      1644. 
gaining  any  accession  from  among  Huntly's  friends,  he  took  ^o^(]j[* 
Fyvie  castle,*  but  was  himself  very  nearly  surprised. 

xxxi.  With  such  men  as  his,  he  ought  always  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  earliest  intelligence  respecting  the 
motions  of  his  enemies ;  but  in  this  most  essential  part  of  a 
general's  duty,  be  was  almost  always  defective.     Argyle  and 
Lothian,  at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  were  within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  before  he  had  heard 
uf  their  having  crossed  the  Grampians ;  and  if  they  had  not 
been  even  still  more  deficient  in  generalsnip  than  he^  the 
career  of  the  hero  must  have  closed  at  Fy  vie— but  his  good 
fortune  triumphed ;  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  that 
skill  which  enabled  him  to  manage  to  advantage  that  spe- 
cies of  force  which  he  commanded,  extricated  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.     He  distributed  his  men  on  the  heights.  Battle  of 
and  among  the  ditches  and  fences,  where  they  could  not  be  '^®' 
attacked  but  with  hazard  ;  and  after  sustaining  two  assaults 
firom  very  superior  numbers,  eluding  the  enemy  by  strata- 
gem, be  drew  off  his  whole  troops  by  night,  widiout  loss,  to 
Stratbbogie^  and  thence  to  Badenoch,  where  he  expected 
Maodonald  with  the  Irish,  and  re-enforcements.     Argyle,  ^^]^ 
wboae  army  bad  been  greatly  neglected,  and  had  suffered  bis  com. 
much  from  desertion,  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  disgust,  and  miMion. 
threw  up  his  commission. 

XXXII.  At  this  period,  the  high  courts  of  church  and  state 
met  about  the  same  time,  the  intimate  connexion  between 
religion  and  politics  rendering  this  necessary ;  not  only  be- 
cause the  gweral  measures  to  be  consulted  upon,  but  be- 
caose  the  leading  men  in  each,  were  the  same.     They  were 
both  convoked  this  year  without  the  authority  of  the  king, 
sod  no  comnnssiooer  attended  either.     The  general  assem*  Genenl 
\       Wy  sat  first ;  and  after  receiving  the  report  of  their  commis-  •••""l'^' 

siooen  at  Westminster  and  letters  from  the  assembly  of  di- 
^  .  vinet)  communicating  their  progress  in  the  work  of  unifor- 
'  •-.     inity,  and  lamenting  their  many  hindrances,  from  the  dis- 

\  4.  *  Then  brlonging  to  the  earl  of  Dunfermiine. 
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^  Y?^    turbances  of  the  public,  and  the  prevalence  of  sectarieSi  they 

^ —  proceeded  to  censure  the  Scottish  lords,  who  had  signed  a 

Censures  bond  at  Oxford  disclaiming  the  Solemn  League  and  G)re- 
^^h  ^h^A^  '^^"^  ^  traitorous  and  damnable ;  renouncing  the  authority 
joined  the  ^^  ^^^  convention  or  parliament,  without  his  majesty's  ocmi- 
""S*  sent ;  and  pledging  their  honour  to  employ  their  uttermost 

powers  and  abilities,  both  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
suppress  the  rebels  in  arms  against  the  king ;  and  passed  an 
act  authorizing  their  commission  to  proceed  against  them 
with  the  greater  excommunication,  unless  they  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  offence.     Monti*ose  and  Hundy,  with  their 
Confinns    adherents,  had  their  censures  confirmed ;  and  the  presbyte- 
tence   '     ^^^^  ^"^  synods,  within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  were  or- 
apiainst       dered  to  proceed  against  them  in  due  form.     This  oonducC 
and  Hunt-  ^as  been   condemned  as  an  improper  interference  of  the 
h'-  church  in  matters  of  state ;  but  where  a  church  acknow- 

ledges  any  government,  as  that  which  in  conscience  their 
members  are  bound  to  obey,  it  naturally  follows,  that  they 
must  consider  those  who  refuse  obedience  as  rebels^  and 
cannot  consistently  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  commii- 
nion.  By  an  overture  submitted  to  this  assembly,  it  wooU 
appear  to  have  been  a  practice  for  the  young  gentlemen  at- 
tending college,  to  get  inveigled  into  improper  connexionsi 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  and  it  was  proposfd 
to  declare  all  promises  of  marriage  given  in  such  dreuD- 
stances  by  minors,  who  afterwards  were  unwilling  to  fulfil 
them,  void  and  illegal ;  but  the  assembly  remitted  the  oonsi* 
deration  to  presbyteries,  and  more  important  discussions  soou 
occurred  to  occupy  their  attention. 
Pftrlia-  xxxiiT.  Parliament,  which  met,  on  the  4th  of  June^  aooord- 

ing  to  the  triennial  act,  chose  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale^  [HV- 
sident ;  and  formally  ratified  the  acts  of  the  preceding  ooDfCS- 
tion,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  treaty  with  Eif* 
land,  and  the  excise*.     They  appointed  the  chancellor  Loi- 

*  This  excise,  which  was  not  more  popidar  then,  than  «  siniilar  maMMXt 
a  later  date,  imposed  on  every  pmt  of  home  made  ale  and  amall  beer,  4it* 
foreign  imported,  Is. ;  on  strong  beer,  by  the  brewer  or  houtekeepOi  ^  • 
French  wine,  per  pint.  Is.  4d. ;  Spanish  do.  2s.  8d. ;  aquavita^pcrpai^i^ 
2s.  8d. ;  tobacco,  per  lib.  6d' ;  on  every  slaughtered  ox,  bull|  or  cov,  «^ 
sixteen  pounds,  or  above,  SOs. ;  on  every  one  under  that  pricey  ISik  4A  i "" 


ment 
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don,    Argyle,    Balmerino,   Warriston,   Cambusk'eneth,   sir    BOOK 
John  Smith,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Kennedy,  provost       ^^' 
of  Ayr,  Robert  Barclay  of  Irvine,  and  lord  Maitland,  as  su-     "f^^ 
pemuDierary,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  proceed  to  England  Appoinu 
as  commissioners,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  parlia-  ^"^'j^, 
ment,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  king.     They  declared  n^tiaie 
the  imprisonment  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  crimes  said  yl^j^^^ 
to  have  been  committed  in  Scotland,  a  breach  of  law ;  forfeit-  cm  with 
ed  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Forth,  lord  Yethan,  Haddow,  ^^^"«' 
and  Captain  Logie ;  and  after  appointing  a  number  of  com- 
mittees, prorogued  their  sitting  till  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jan*  Prorogues 
uary,  1646.  "'^ 

xxxrv.  During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  where  the 
prospects  of  Charles  seemed  to  brighten  a  little,  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  that  baleful  meteor  that  was  to  deceive  and 
harry  him  on  to  his  fate,  his  fortune  in  England,  though 
chequered,  improved  on  the  whole ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  viras  much  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  prog- 
nosticate, after  the  fatal  result  of  Marston-moor.      The 
parliamentary  force  was  divided  into  two  armies,  one  un- 
der Essex,  and  the  other  commanded  by  Waller ;  but  en-  iCing^  af- 
vioos  of  each  other's  influence  or  fame,  they  did  not  act  with  £Q'|!]J||^d 
cordial  union.   In  opposition  to  the  oesire  of  the  parliament-  begin  to  re. 
ary  committee,  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  against  prince  ^^^^' 
Iftuirioe,  and  sent  Waller  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  ma- 
jes^;  who  outmanceuvred  him,  and,  after  a   skirmish  at 

(Bra,  boDf,  or  lone,  tnntported,  per  head,  4s.  On  all  sheep,  tlati^tered  or 
tBUHiported,  if  abore  4fB.  value,  4s.  if  under,  Ss. ;  all  tlaugfaeered  itirks  of  8 
Eb.  pricey  or  abofe^  6s.  4d. ;  under,  4s. ;  calves  or  goats,  40s.  value,  4s.  under, 
It;  oa  afl  swine^  6d. ;  Iambs  and  kids,  2s. ;  on  everj  ell  of  silk,  from  5  merks 
nbt  to  10^  61.  4d.  above  that  value,  10s. ;  plush,  or  pan  velvet,  per  do.  tOs ; 
■d^  19k  4d. ;  every  ooaoe  of  gold  laoe  13s.  4d. ;  ell  of  gold  or  silver  doth, 
Sfibi ;  abeaver  hal,  18s. ;  pair  of  silk  stockingB,  Ids.  4d. ;  broad  cloth,  per 
4  RtaDedat  seven  povnds,  6s.  above  that  price,  12a. ;  cambric^  Uwn,  or  Hol- 
^QrHoDBnd  doth,  for  the  value  of  every  SOs.  Is.  Coal  eiqported  in  Scot- 
tidier  Eoi^  bottoms,  to  the  value  of  twelve  pounds,  6s. ^  in  foreign  bot- 
*0"i>  ISii  fkoB  this  lirt  it  will  appear,  that  the  art  of  taxation  is  not  to  be 
ivAoaid  among  the  new  discoveries  of  this  enlightened  age ;  and  neither,  it 
^  ;  Tt  ^  ^'^  i>  ^  ™<^  popular  government  always  the  cheapest ;  but  then, 
^  '■  ^-  *  *  ^^"'^  '^  *  i^goor  m  popukr  governments,  which  enables  the  body 
r^^  to  supply  die  additiona]  drain.  The  Turks  do  not  pay  a  tithe  of  taxa- 
[     **^*c«Bpirii<m  of  Britain. 
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BOOK    Cropreedy  bridge,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  LondcMi  to  re- 
.  cruit.     The  king,  thus  lefl  disengaged,  directed  his  attentioo 


XI. 


1644.     towards  Essex ;   and,  in  a  narrow  country  of  defiles  and 
passes,  so  hemmed  in  the  parliamentary  army,  that,  unable 
to  extricate  them,  their  general  desperately  forced  his  way 
with  the  cavalry  to  Plymouth,  and  left  his  infantry  to  capi- 
tulate.   Their  determined  front  guned  good  terms ;  they  sur- 
rendered their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  depart  without 
any  stipulation.     In  little  more  than  a  month,  re-organized 
under  a  new  leader — the  earl  of  Manchester— they  were 
again  in  battle  against  him,  and  at  Newbury,  retook  the  ar- 
tillery they  had  lost  at  Foy ;  yet,  this  officer,  although  f  sperior 
in  numbers  and  victorious,  allowed  the  king  to  withdraw  his 
artillery  from  Dennington  castle   without  molestation,  aod 
conclude  the  campaign  with  credit,  by  a  safe  march  to  OxfimL 
XXXV.  Both  parties  being  still  so  equally  balanced,  die 
termination  of  the  war  seemed  as  distant  as  ever;  and  die 
The  people  nation,  wearied  with  the  protracted  hostilities  which  they  had 
w^lhe*^  not  anticipated,  murmured  at  the  manner  in  which  it  wm 
conduct  of  conducted ;  and,  as  usual  in  cases  of  public  diitatisfadioDi 
the  war.     ^^^  parties  endeavoured  each  to  exculpate  himself  fay  at- 
tempting to  affix  the  blame  on  another.     Essex  and  Waller 
were  unfortunate ;  and  their  mutual  recriminations  wen  jotf 
what  was  to  be  expected.     Manchester  had  been  successfnli 
but  had  not  followed  up  his  success ;  and  the  afEsdr  at  Den- 
nington castle  was  urged  as  a  proof  of  either  his  incqia- 
city,  or  unwillingness  to  strike  such  a  decisive  blow  as  would 
reduce  the  king  to  a  state  in  which  peace  might  be  saficlj 
concluded  with  him.     But  the  noble  generals  were  sospeel- 
ed  of  being  actuated  by  that  corporate  feeling,  which  beheld 
with  jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  the  commons;  and 
looked  towards  the  restoration  of  the  king,  upon  such  termi 
as  would  sustain  their  waneing  influence  in  the  government, 
and  regain  them   their   lost  weight  in  the  country,  as  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  establishment  of  pn^r  safe- 
guards against  the  despotic  encroachments  of  royalty.    Tbfj 
owed  their  appointment  and  continuance   in   command  to 
parliamentary  influence ;  and  it  was  evident  that  their  er^ 
rors  or  misconduct,  tended  to  lessen  the  hold  their  enqdoj- 
ers  had  upon  the  public,  as  well  as  endanger  the  public 
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cause.    This  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  measure  should    BOOK 
be  adopted,  to  allay  the  dissatisraction  which  was  openly       ^^' 
expressed  without  doors,  and  secretly  entertained  by  the     ^^^ 
majority  within ;  but  although  it  had  been  voted  a  twelye* 
roonth  before,  that  the  members  of  parliament,  with  some 
exsoeptions,  should  not  hold  places,  and  an  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  into  the  number  and  emoluments  of  these  now 
enjoyed,  and  the  plain  way  to  confirm  the  wavering  oonfi* 
denoe  of  the  public  was  pointed  out— ^hat  of  simply  carrying 
their  own  resolutions  into  effect — ^yet  no  one  had  the  cou* 
rage  to  bring  the  subject  &irly  before  the  l^slature,  till 
Cromwell,  in  a  manly,  convincing,  and  forcible  speech,  in- 
tnxiaced  it. 

XXXVI.  In  language  the  reverse  of  **  confused  and  inele*  f^r''"^f|||[ 
gant,***  he  told  tbeni,  ^  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  jitter  be. 
far  ever  to  hold  the  tongue ;  the  important  occasion  being  ^^  ptfl»- 
no  less  than  to  save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost 
a  dying  condition,  which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war 
had  already  brought  it  into;  so  that  without  a  more  speedy, 
vigorous,  and  efiectoal  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off 
all  lingering  proceedings — like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond 
oea  ■  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary 
of  OS,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  parliament  For  what  do  the 
enemy  say?  nay,  what  do  many  say,  that  were  friends  at  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament  ?  Even  this,  that  the  members 
ef  both  houses  have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the 
sword  into  their  hands ;  and  what  by  interest  in  parliament, 
and  what  by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue 
themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to 
Old,  lest  their  own  power  should  determine  with  iL  This  I 
speak  here  to  our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter 
abroad  behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any. 
I  knoir  the  worth  of  these  commanders,  members  of  both 
houses,  vrho  are  yet  in  power ;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  con- 
science without  reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the 
army  be  not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vi-> 
gorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer, 
and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable  peace.  But  this  I 
would  recommend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any 
complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief,  upon  any 
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BOOK   occasion  whatsoever;  for  as  I  must  acknowledge  myseirguiUy 
'       of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  mill* 
16U.     tary  affairs.     Therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  these  things,  let  as  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy 
that  is  most  necessary,  and  I  hope  we  have  such  true  Eng^ 
lish  hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards   the  general  weal 
of  our  mother  country,  that  no  members  of  either  house  will 
scruple  to  deny  themselves  their  own  private  interests  for  the 
public  good ;  nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done  to  them,  what- 
ever the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  aflSur.'' 
xxxvii.  Silence  thus  broken,  a  debate  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  adoption  of  a  motion  by  Zoach  Tate,  seconded  by  the 
younger  Vane,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  excluding  sll 
members  of  parliament  from  holding  any  command  in  the 
army ;  and  on  the  same  day,  a  fast  was  ordered  to  be  heUf 
for  imploring  God^s  blessing  on  their  measures.     Two  days 
Bill  for  re-  after,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time.    On  the 
thewrnw     ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  '*^^>  ^"^  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whok 
house,  where  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  lord  general, 
and  another,  obligatory  on  all  officers  accepting  command^ 
to  obey  whatever  form  of  church  government  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  parliament  and  the  assembly  of  divines,  woe 
introduced.     After  a  long  discussion,  the  first  was  motived, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  other  adjourned  till  the  day  at 
ter  the  fast ;  when,  on  the  house  being  resumed,  the  self* 
denying  ordinance,  as  it  was  termed,  went  through  the  eon- 
mons.     On  the  15th  January,  it  was  rejected  by  the  lord% 
as  striking  especially  at   Essex  and  Manchester;  but  die 
commons  having  adopted  a  new  model  for  the  army,  bf 
which  the  whole  was  recast,  and  intrusted  entirely  to  tf 
Thomas  Fairfax,  as  general,  and  Skippon,  as  sergeant^mqcN!^ 
general,  the  upper  house  could  not  with  decency  otged;  ■n' 
Manchester  and  Essex,  who  saw  their  power  entirely  goiM^ 
voluntarily  threw  up  their  commissions.     The  chief  obsCade 
to  the  self-denying  ordinance  being  thus  removed,  it  M 
Passed.      again  brought  forward  by  the  commons,  and  on  the  1st  v 
April,  finally  passed  both  houses.* 


*  This  mearare ,  which  wms  opposed  hj  Wh\tc]o€k,  with  i  „ 
from  the  pnctice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ti  ably  discoMd  bf  Breifieb  Si^" 
the  British  Empire,  rol.  iii.  pp.  M2— ^59 ;  and  tht  msumwmU  of  VUmW 
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xxxviii.  Peace,  for  wliich  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides    BOOK 
;hed,  was  urged  so  strongly  upon  the  king  by  the  mongrel       ^^' 
rliament — as  he  himself  styled  the  noblemen  and  commons     iMi. 
ID  had,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  assembled  at  Oxford 
that  in  spite  of  his  own  inclination,   he  was  compelled  to  The  king 
ike  advances  to  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  during  the  ^^2^^^ 
nmer  and  autumn  ;  and  they,  although  they  were  dissatis-  the  parlia. 
J  at  his  refusal  lo  acknowledge  them  as  a  parliament,  to  ™®"^* 
nee  that  they  were  not  averse  to  negotiate,  if  they  could 
IS  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  bring  hostilities 
a  happy  termination,  consented  to  nominate  commission- 
I,  who,  &long  with  the  Scottish  deputies,  should  repair  with 
^positions  to  Oxford.*     The  king  having  failed  to  seduce 
ne  of  the  party,  dismbsed  the  whole  haughtily,  with  a 
lied  letter  undirected,  desiring  a  safe-conduct  for  the  duke  His  treat- 
Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  be  sent  by  the  {J^Uf^JjI^n. 
ig,  to  fetch  an  answer  to  the  propositions.     It  was  ndW  missaooers 
i^essary  to  address  the  lords  and  commons  at  Westminster, 
parliament  assembled ;  and  the  king  consented  to  do  this ; 
t  under  a  secret  protest,  that  his  calling  them  a  legal  as- 
nbly,  was  not  acknowledging  them  as  such ;  an  inauspicious 
mmencement  of  a  negotiation,  where  the  previous  distrust 
royal  sincerity  was  the  principal  obstruction  to  treat,  and 
e  chief  cause  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  harsh  of  the  par- 
ment's  proposals. 

1  Hnine  satis&ctorily  answered.  But  the  question  is  one  of  great  delicacy» 
en  in  the  settled  state  of  the  British  constitution ;  because,  while  the  rofHl 
erosative  remains,  to  promote  or  dismiss  at  pleasure,  officers,  being  mem- 
n,  sre  placed  in  a  situation  of  strong  temptation  to  support  every  measure 
the  crown;  while  the  exclusion  'of  officers  from  parliament  would  be  to 
ipvate  entirely  the  soldier  from  the  citizen,  a  diatinction  already  too  wide. 
:  would  perfaapa  be  trenching  upon  the  prerogative,  for  parliament  to  inter- 
*e  m  the  nomination  of  officers ;  but  it  would  destroy  no  useful  part  of  it, 
<  take  away  the  power  of  dismissing,  without  assigning  a  reason.  The  policy 
^tbe  parliament  in  the  present  case,  was  adapted  to  a  state  in  which  it  ia  to 
t  Cerrently  hoped  these  kingdoms  may  never  again  be  pkiced,  and  ia  not  to 
>  vgned  opon,  cither  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  it  existed 
fo  or  since  the  revolution,  nor  is  it  to  be  judged  of  by  consequences  which 
Qld  not  then  be  foreseen.  Had  it  passed  both  houses  when  first  proposed, 
b  evident  that  Cromwell  must  have  resigned,  as  well  as  Essex  and  Blanches. 
';  it  waa  the  delay  in  passing  it,  and  the  circumstances  which  took  place 
ling  that  delay,  dua  originated  the  protectorate,  not  the  measure  itself 
*  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  lord  Maitland,  sir  Charles  Erskine,  Mr. 
m  Kennedy,  Mr.  Barday,  and  Mr.  Henderson. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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Religion. 


XXXIX.  When  his  mnjesty's  commissioners  arrived  in  hnth 
don,  they  attempted  to  heighten  the  jealousies  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  spring  up  among  the  parliamenury  leaden 
and  the  Scottish  deputies,  insidiously  to  detach  their  inters 
ests,  and  gain  them  separately ;  but  they  had  too  acute 
statesmen  to  deal  with :  their  designs  were  perceived,  and 
their  departure  hastened,  when  their  immediate  ostensible 
business  was  settled.  Uxbridge  was  the  place  agreed  upon 
for  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  managed  by  oomDnis^ 
sioners :— -sixteen  from  the  king,  twelve  from  the  parliament, 
and  four  from  the  Scots,  beside  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  three  material 
pomts ; — religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland,  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed alternately,  three  days  each  at  a  time,  commenciDg 
with  religion ;  and  the  deliberations  were  not  to  be  protract* 
ed  beyond  twenty  days. 

XL.  Religion,  the  subject  of  the  first  three  days'  debate, 
was  now  a  question,  not  of  modifying  the  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies  of  episcopacy,  or  abridging  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
but  whether  another  form  of  church  government,  entirely 
opposite,  should  be  introduced.  That  Charles  was  not  a^ 
tached,  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  to  any  particular 
form,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  conduct  while  last  in 
Scotland.  He  considered  the  influence  which  the  particnlar 
constitution  of  the  English  church  gave  the  king,  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  forwarding  his  schemes  against  the 
liberties  of  his  people,  and  therefore  he  was  determined  tbst 
the  hierarchy,  under  some  shape,  should  be  retained;* 
knowing  that  if  this  were  allowed,  occasions  would  present 
themselves  for  reinstating  the  priesthood  in  all  its  pomp  sod 
power.  Parliament  was  now  pledged  to  the  rooting  out  of 
prelacy,  with  all  its  different  orders,  and  a  majority  were  in- 
clined for  the  introduction  of  presbytery,  as  the  legal  estab- 
lishment ;  but  a  respectable  minority  were  the  advocates  (of 

*  **  As  the  king's  duty  is  to  protect  the  church,  so  it  b  the  cfamdi^  It  *" 
sist  the  king  in  the  maintenance  of  his  just  authority;  wherefore,  my yn^ 
cessors  have  been  always  careful,  especially  since  the  reformation^  to  httf^ 
dependancy  of  the  clcigy  entirely  upon  the  crown,  without  which,  it  wiUictf^ 
ly  sit  fast  upon  the  king's  head ;  therefore  you  nnust  do  nothing  to  diHfi  ' 
leiten  this  necessary  dependancy.*'  Charles*  Directioni  for  his  Usbri^fi 0^ 
Rush.  ¥01.  T.  p.  945. 
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toleration,  nor  wished  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a  sy-    fioOK 
nod  or  general  assembly,  that  liberty  of  conscience  they  had      ^'- 
rescned  from  the  royal  and  episcopal  grasp.  "TfiiT" 

XLi.  Trusting  to  this  difference  of  opinion  among  his  op^ 
ponents,  his  majesty  hoped  to  render  their  dissension  subser- 
.    vient  to  his  purpose,  yet  they  were  both  united  in  their  dread 
of  prdatical  power,  and  their  desire  for  its  extirpation ;  the 
persecution  they  had  so  recently  endured  from  the  bishops 
was  still  fresh,  and  their  dissensions  were  repressed,  till 
their  late  formidable  enemy  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
policy  of  the  question  was  k^t  in  the  back  ground ;  and 
when  presbyterial  goyemment  was  debated,  its  scriptural  au- 
thority was  the  principal  point  that  was  agitated.     Dr.  Stew- 
art contended,  with  much  learning  and  great  warmth  against 
the  introduction  of  presbytery  into  the  realm  of  England, 
which  had  been  so  long  under  episcopacy,  which,  he  affirm-  Debates  re. 
ed,  was  more  suiuble  to  the  church,  and  asserted  to  he  jure  p^^^^JSry 
dwino.      Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall  answered  the  and  episco- 
doctor ;  defended  presbytery,  as  more  consonant  to  the  word  ^'^' 
of  Grod  than  episcopacy,  and  claimed  for  it  also  to  be  jure 
divmo*     Thb  disputation — as  is  frequently  the  case  in  pole- 
mics-—while  it  did  not  convert  the  disputants  themselves,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  effectual  in  convincing  their  audi- 
tors, that  neither  of  them  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
positions.     The  marquis  of  Hertford  closed  the  debate  by 
remarking,  ^  My  lords,  here  is  much  said  concerning  church 
government  in  the  general ;  the  reverend  doctors  on  the  king^s 
part  affirm,  that  episcopacy  is  jure  divino;  the  reverend  mini- 
tters  of  the  other  part  do  affirm,  that  presbytery  \sjure  divino. 
^       For  my  part,  I  think  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor 
\      any  government  whatsoever,  is  jure  divino^  and  I  desire  we 
'A     nay  leave  that  article,  and  proceed  in  the  general  proposals.^ 
9>        xui.  It  was,  in  consequence,  agreed,  that  the  English  and 
^f     Scottish  commissioners  on  this  point,  should  give  in  their  de- 
^  i     mands  in  writing,  which  they  accordingly  did.     They  require 
^>-^Tbat  the  king  should  pass  the  bill  for  abolishing 
Viseopacy,  taking  away  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
>    chapters,  and  sequestrating  their  revenues  for  other  pur- 
f^    P^^es ;  that  the  ordinance,  authorizing  and  calling  the  as- 
f     '^mbly  of  divines,  should  be  confirmed  by  acts  of  parlia* 
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BOOK  ment ;   that  the  directory  for  public  worship,  prepared  bj 
^^      them,  and  passed  by  both  houses,  be  ratified ;  and  the  pres- 
1644.     byterian  form  of  church  government  proposed  by  the  assem- 
JJ^JJ^^  biy,  and  approved  of  by  the  houses,  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
miniooen.  reformation  of  religion  and  uniformity ;  and,  tliat  his  ma- 
jesty  subscribe   the   Solemn   League  and   CoyenaDt,  and 
the   covenant  be    enjoined   to   be   taken   throaghout   At 
kingdom."      These  were  met  by  a  counter  project  fron 
the  king.     He  proposed,  for  procuring  a  blesfied  peioe, 
what,  at  an  earlier  period  might  have  prevented  war,  ^thit 
freedom  be  left  to  all  persons,  of  what  opinions  soever,  in 
matters  of  ceremony,  and  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  Uvs 
and  customs,  which  enjoin  these  ceremonies,  be  suspended  T 
The  king*8  but  now  this  was  only  considered  as  an  apple  of  discord 
Answer,      thrown  among  the  brethren.     The  title  of  bishops  he  desir- 
ed to  be  retained,  and  consented  that  they  should  exercise 
no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,  without  the  consent  and 
counsel  of  the  presbyters,  who  should  be  chosen  by  tbeder* 
gy  of  each  diocess,  out  of  the  learnedest  and  grayest  minis- 
ters of  that  diocess ;  that  the  bishop  keep  his  constant  resi- 
dence in  his  diocess,  except  when  he  shall  be  required  by  his 
majesty  to  attend  him  on  any  occasion ;  and  that — ^if  he  be 
not  hindered  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  or  sickness— lie 
preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church  within   his  diocess; 
that  the  ordination  of  ministers  shall  be  always  in  a  public 
and  solemn  manner,  and  very  strict  rules  observed  ooncem- 
ing  the  sufficiency,  and  other  qualifications  of  those  men  who 
shall  be  received  into  holy  orders,  and  the  bishops  shall 
not  receive  any  into  holy  orders,  without  the  a{q)robation 
and  consent  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  major  part  of  thenn,' 
that  competent  maintenance  and  provision  be  established  bjr 
act  of  parliament,  to  such  vicarages  as  belong  to  bisba|H> 
deans  and  chapters,  out  of  the  impropriations  of  the  sevoal 
parishes ;  that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  person  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  two  parsonages  or  vicarages,  with  cure  of  souls; 
that  towards  the  settling  of  the  public  peace,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  shall   be  raised  by  act  of  parliament  out    i 
of  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  in  sodi 
^'^"«*"«''o"  manner  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  king  and  two  boa« 
bate.      '   of  parliament,  without  the  alienation  of  the  church  laod^ 
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with  several  other  lesser  regulations.     To  the  re-establish-   BOOK 
ment  of  the  hierarchy  in  any  shape,  tlie  commissioners  would      ^^ 
not  consent;  and  the  king  would  not  agree  to  its  total  aboli-      i6i4« 
tion.     So  ended  the  religious  branch  of  the  negotiations. 
But,  ere  they  were  closed,  Laud,  to  whose  childish  affection 
for  pompous  vestments,  and  whose  superstitious  reverence 
for  idle,  impertinent,  and  sometimes  almost  profane  ceremo- 
nies and  rites,  were  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  disasters 
of  his  master,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  atoned  on  the  scaffold  Laud  exe« 
for  the  blood  which  his  obstinate  perseverance  in  attempting  ^^^ 
to  lord  it  over  men's  consciences,  had  caused  to  be  shed. 

xuii.  On  the  next  three  days  the  militia  was  introduced ;  MUitia. 
and  Hyde,  afterward  lord  Clarendon,  insisted  that  it  should 
be  held  for  granted,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  militia  is 
by  the  law  of  England,  in  the  king  only.  This  position 
Whitelock  denied.  He  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  law 
did  not  positively  assert  where  that  power  was  lodged ;  and 
the  lawyers  seemed  emulous  to  rival  the  divines  in  the  length, 
subtlety,  and  refinement  of  their  disputations,  when  the  earl 
of  Southampton  interfered ;  and  adverting  to  the  time  al- 
ready spent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  observed,  although 
be  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  both  of  the  worthy  gentlemen 
argue  the  matter,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  re- 
ceive much  gratification,  yet  he  thought  it  would  more  conduce 
to  a  settlement,  to  decline  the  debate  about  the  legal  question, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  propositions  respecting  iu* 

*  Whitdodc,  who  wii  an  Enstian,  had  no  great  affection  for  the  Scota ; 

and  be  aometimea  disoovefs  hia  dislike  in  the  representation  he  gives  of  them 

in  aocfa  a  petted,  chfldiah-like  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  smile ; 

of  ooiurse  allowance  must  he  made  for  this  shading  in  all  his  pictures.     Pre- 

cedenee»  it  seems,  was  a  contested  point  among  the  parliaroentaiy  and  Scot* 

tidi  eooHiilsaioiiers.    On  the  first  night  of  their  being  together,  a  little  before 

sapper,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  intimated  his  escpectation  that  he 

ihoold  bife  the  precedence  of  all  the  English  lords,  both  at  the  table  and  at 

the  meetings,  and  that  Berkley  and  Kennedy— or  Kennedagh,  as  he  styles 

bim— ehonld  have  the  same  of  the  Engliah  commissioners,  who  were  but 

aqdres.     The  two  last,  however,  were  bformed  that  Whitelock  and  Crew 

vere  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  who  took  rank  next  to  knights,  on  which  the 

burgesses  gave  op  the  contest  for  themselves,  only  they  stickled  for  their  chan- 

ollor;  **  At  wbicfa,"  remarks  Whitelock, '« the  earl  of  Northumberland  smiled, 

■nd  teemed  to  contemn  it,  of  whose  great  honour  and  family,  and  the  antiquity 

®^^  the  Scottish  commissioners  could  not  be  ignorant,  nor  of  the  difference 
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BOOK  XLiY.  The  power  of  the  sword,  as  it  is  that  in  all  gOTem- 
^^'  nients  which  settles  the  final  pre-eminence  of  any  particidaf 
1644.  member,  so  it  is  the  most  dtfiicult  to  adjust  satis&ctorilj  or 
safely,  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  revolutionary  times.  The 
king,  as  the  feudal  chiefs  had,  in  all  the  European  stately 
possessed  the  power  of  summoning  his  vassab  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  so  long  as  the  government  of  the  countries  con- 
sisted in  a  subordination  of  subjects  who  held  their  lands  bjr 
tenure  of  military  servitude,  he,  as  the  head,  was  nominallj 
intrusted  with  a  power,  which  a  thousand  concurring  cir- 
cumstances tended  practically  to  abridge,  except  when  an 
army  was  embodied  and  fairly  in  the  field*  During  the 
aristocratical  freedom  of  feudal  times,  this  frequently  occa- 
sioned a  clashing  of  rights  between  the  monarch  and  the 
nobles ;  but  when  the  commons  became  emancipated  fron 
villanage,  and  the  progress  of  the  reformation  raised  tbcB 
to  their  proper  scale  in  society,  armies  were  no  longer  com* 
posed  of  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  but  of  men  voluntarily  en- 
listed, or  pressed  into  the  service,  who  formed  a  new  qjedei 
of  force,  the  direction  of  which,  in  countries  where  the  go- 
vernment w&s  framed  upon  principles  of  freedom,  became  an 
object  of  most  serious  concern,  and  was  at  this  time^  in  Eng- 
land, a  point  undecided  by  law. 

XLV.  Parliament,  who  justly  dreaded  that  any  ooncessionB 
which  might  be  wrung  from  the  king  would  prove  entirdj 
nugatory,  if  he  were  allowed  to  retain  the  management  6[  a 
force — such  as  he  then  commanded — now  become  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  cause  of  liberty,  from  the  composition  of  its  parts, 
and  its  entire  devotion  to  its  leaders,  witl)out  any  r^ard 
to  principles,  required,  that  by  act  of  parliament,  the  snb- 
Proposals  jects  of  the  kingdom  of  England  should  be  appointed  to 
mem, '"'     ^^  armed,  trained,  and  disciplined  in  such  a  manner  as  boik 

between  that  and  the  earl  of  Loudon  Yet  Northumberland  moved,  ior«l» 
faction  of  the  Scots,  that  the  chancellor  and  one  other  of  the  Scots  comnuHii*' 
ers,  might  tit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table — which  was  not  taken  for  tbeclM 
but  for  the  woman*s  place — and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  sat  mtfadriflb 
on  either  side,  and  so  that  matter  was  for  the  present  settled.**  He  tfacB  ^ 
custically  subjoins,  **  officers  had  been  sent  down  by  the  parliaoient  to  fn^ 
all  things  fit  for  the  commissioners,  and  for  their  diet  and  eptertaipinfili  it 
which  the  Scots  commissioners  were  contented  to  have  their  share."  Tkflt 
was  no  contention  about  that. 
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houses  should  think  fit;  and  in  like  manner  for  the  king-    BOOK 
dom  of  Scotland,  as  the  estates  of  parliament  there  should       ^ 
think  fit;  and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to      \6i4. 
suppress  any  forces  raised  without  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liament or  estates ;  to  preserve  the  peace  now  to  be  settled, 
and  prevent  all  disturbances  likely  to  arise  from  the  late 
troubles ;   to  appoint   residents,   in  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
spectively, to  assist  and  vote,  along  with  their  native  com- 
missioners, respecting  the  separate  interests  of  the  states ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  jointly,  should  have  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  between  both  kingdoms  committed  to  them, 
and  be  empowered  to  raise  and  to  disband  all  forces  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace,  or  the  repulsion  of  external 
violence.     The  king  proposed,  that  all  the  forces  of  the  Oftheking. 
kingdom,  by  sea  and  land,  should  be  intrusted  to  twenty 
commissioners,  ten  to  be  nominated  by  himself,  and  ten  by 
the  parliament,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  after  which,  they 
were  to  revert  to  his  majesty ;  this,  which  would,  in  fact, 
have  been  yielding  up  every  advantage  of  which  they  were 
possessed,  as  it  would  have  at  once  exposed  the  army  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  king — and  by  limiting  the  parliamentary 
contract  to  so  short  a  period,  have  rendered  it  useless,  even 
during  the  time  it  was  exercised,  as  all  the  permanent  ar- 
rangements would  depend  upon  the  royal  pleasure — was  re-  Parliament 
jected  by  the  parliament ;  who  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  [Sen,^  ^^^j 
that  the  unlimited  direction  of  the  militia,  should  be  vested  offers  a 
m  commissioners  named  by  themselves,  for  the  term  of  three  mS^l^ 
years  after  a  firm  peace  should  be  established,  or  for  seven 
years  certain,  from  the  time  of  the  passing  the  act  for  this 
purpose ;  and  then  to  be  settled  and  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  his  majesty  and  the  two 
lH>08e8  of  parliament  of  England,  and  the  esUtes  of  the  par-  Which  the 
liament  of  Scotland.    This  was  rejected  by  the  king,  and  no  j^''^  ^• 
other  proposal  was  made. 
>        XLVi.  Ireland  was  looked  to  by  the  king  as  an  excellent  Ireland. 
i      fieU  for  recruits,  whence  he  might  draw  powerful  aid,  could 
"     be  only  induce  the  people  of  England  to  believe  that  peace 
;     ^re  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  protestants;  and 
/     that  his  withdrawing  thence  the  army  which  had  hitherto 
}     Ptx>tected  ibenii  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  promot- 
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BOOK    ing  their  safety.     The  parliament  viewed  matters  in  a  Tcr; 
^^       different  light ;  and  although  they  did  not  then  know  the 
iG^i-     full  extent  of  the  intrigues  Charles  was  carrying  on,  for  in* 
troducing  into  England,  a  force  similar  to  the  banditti  who 
were  at  that  moment  ravaging,  without  mercy,  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  king's  name,  and  under 
his  express  authority,  were  led  by  the  faithless  Montrose^ 
to  the  commission  of  atrocities,  not  less  dreadful  than  those 
they  had  perpetrated  in  their  native  land ;  were  yet  suffi- 
ciently informed,  to  insist  upon  the  cessation  which  had 
Parliament  been  concluded  with  the  rebels  there,  being  brought  to  an 
treaty^obe  immediate  termination.    They  thereupon  demanded,  that  all 
annulled,     treaties  concluded  with  the  rebels,  without  consent  of  \Mh 
houses  of  parliament,  should  be  made  void ;  and  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  war  of  Ireland,  settled  in  both  houses  of  the  par- 
and  to        liament  of  England,  to  be  managed  by  the  joint  advice  of 
rection^of^  both  kingdoms,  and  his  majesty  to  assist,  and  to  do  no  act 
the  war.     to  discountenance  or  molest  them  therein.     This  demand, 
which  involved  the  king's  conduct  toward  Ireland,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  cessation,  produced  a  lengthened  discussion, 
and  a  great  deal  of  quibbling,  especially  from  the  king's  com- 
missioners, who  were  studious  of  difficulties,  of  encumbering 
the  negotiations  by  complicated  questions  and  unnecessary 
embarrassment,  and  ended,  like  the  other  propositions,  in  no 
determinate  conclusion. 
The  treaty       XLvn.  The  king's  commissioners  insisted  that  the  neoei- 
h^^^t'lf**^     sities  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  suppliesy  o»- 
king'8eom.  ing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  parliament,  rendered  the  oe 
niiAsioiiers.  ^^^j^  indispensable,  to  prevent  its  complete  annihilation,  9oi 
that  of  the  protestant  inhabitants.     The  parliamentary 
gotiators  affirmed — which  their  opponents  endeavoured  I0 
Reply  of     extenuate,  but  could  not  deny — that  the  king  had  aei 
the  parlia.  supplies  the  parliament  was  sending  for  relief  of  the  AnghH 
rummis^      Irish  army,  and  applied  them  to  his  own  use ;  and  insineJ 
n'louen.       they  had  made  it  evident,  that  the  cessation  tended  to  tk 
utter  destruction  of  the  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  wUdi 
they  conceived  was  the  design  of  those  who  had  advised  tbtf 
measure ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  ik 
only  means  of  subsistence  for  the  protestants  there^  tkj 
urged  the  undeniable  fact,  of  the  preferable  condition  of  Ai 
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18  protestants  in  Ulster,   Munster,  and  Connaught,    dook 
.  refused  to  accede  to  that  measure,  as  the  very  means       ^^' 
for  their  ruin ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  now  demonstrable,      i64i. 
Scottish  army  in  that  district,  was  the  salvation  of 
sstant  interest  in  the  north  of  the  island.    But  the 
stroctions  to  Ormond,  and  the  commission  be  grant- 
srbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Glamorgfm,  to  obtain  the 
:e  of  the  Irish  papists,  upon  any  terras,  sufficiently 
le  pertinacity  with  which  the  parliamentary  commts- 
adhered  to  obtaining  the  complete  management  of 
in  that  country. 

[.  Instead  of  being  sincerely  desirous  for  the  conclu*  inginreritv 
.  treaty,  which  might  restore  peace  to  his  bleeding  of  the  king: 
upon  terms  calculated  to  ensure  its  continuance, 
was  secretly  averse  to  its  success;  and  unwilling 
adjustment  should  take  place,  unless  he  were  re-in- 
a  power,  without  limitation.  While  openly  nego- 
le  was  privately  tampering  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
mtary  party,  for  whom  his  commissioners  had  in* 
IS  to' try  what  the  offers  of  honours  and  place  could 
ind,  while  secretly  treating  for  foreign  assistance,  he 
ily  disavowing  every  sinister  practice.  His  corre- 
ce  with  the  queen,  which  was  captured  after  the 
Naseby,  unveiled  the  hypocrisy  of  all  his  profes- 
id  discovered  that  he  was  sincere  only  in  his  attempts 
re.  Exaggerated  reports  of  Montrose's  exploits  in 
I,  had  an  unfortunate  effect,  in  rendering  the  king 
stinate  in  his  refusal  to  yield  to  any  demand  of  the 
rnt ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  probable,  that  the  state- 
his  having  given  his  assent  to  the  most  material 
ions  at  Uxbridge,  at  the  entreaties  of  Southampton, 
in  withdrawn  it  when  news  came  from  Scotland,  was 
g  else  than  a  ruse,  similar  to  what  he  had  played  off 
clock,  at  Oxford ;  but,  that  be  was  elevated  by  the 
)f  the  marquis,  far  beyond  what  the  real  importance 
(hemeral  ascendency  warranted,  is  as  plain,  as,  that 
|ais  himself  overrated  the  value  of  his  exploits,  when 
vards  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  had  gone  through 
»  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  prayed  hb  majesty, 
V.  2  a  .      * 
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BOOK    *^  come  then,  and  take  this  city,  lest  I  take  it,  and  it  be  call^ 
XI-      ed  by  my  name  I"* 

ig45,         XL1X.  After  his  fortunate  escape  at  Fyvie,  and  doring  his 
Progress  of  march  toward  his  place  of  retreat,  a  number  of  deserten 
ontrose.  ^j^^gj  ^j^g  ranks  of  Montrose ;  but,  as  nothing  except  in- 
cessant action  and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  could  have  kept 
such  an  army  as  his  together,  he  only  rested  a  few  days  it 
Badenoch,  till  his  men  were  able  to  endure  fresh  fatigne; 
then  marched  into  Athol,  where  he  was  joined  by  Maodo- 
nald,  and  the  re-enforcements  he  had  been  sent  to  proemcb 
Enabled  now,  by  the  accession  of  numbers  and  the  abseoci 
of  Argyle,  to  recommence  with  effect  his  predatory  opera- 
tions, he  proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  through  almost  im- 
He  wastes  passable  defiles,  to  the  lands  of  Glenorchy,  one  of  AigyiA 
Glenorchy,  j^^^j.  relations,  which  he  ravaged  without  mercy,   banm);; 
and  destroying  wherever  he  went     In  the  depth  of  a  high- 
land winter,  he  let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  his  wrath  upoo 
the  territories  of  his  rival ;  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  pri- 
vate  revenge  urged  on  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  mfitf 
Irish,  and  the  rival  enmity  of  the  highlanders,  to  the  peip^ 
tration  of  new  deeds  of  horror.     The  whole  country  wv 
one  scene  of  murder  and  conflagration,  they  spared  nooe 
that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and,  in  particular,  they  mutt- 
ered without  distinction,  every  man  carrying  a  weapon,  or 
whom  they  supposed  likely  to  join  their  chieftain  rf  nor  wai 


*  A  copy  of  the  letter  in  which  this  boasting  and,  rather  iiiiliickj 
occurs,  was  found  among  the  marquis*  papers,  after  the  battle  of  Philfiplfllk 
The  version  in  Wellwood*s  Memoirs,  App.  No.  10,  is  dated  InTerlodiy,  Fdk 
Sd,  1645.  Laing's  Hist  vol.  iiL  p.  297.  Burnet's  Hist,  vol  L  p.  6%  OM 
Corresp.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  M7. 

f  Wishart — the  bishop  goes  on  to  narrate,  ''thej  drove  all  their  eridib 
and  burnt  down  their  villages  and  cottages  to  the  groand ;"  '^nordiilthiV 
deal  more  gently  with  the  people  of  Lorn  ;**  and  then  piously  addi^  "Na* 
trose  ever  after  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  ezperienoed  the  sligihf 
providence  and  goodness  of  God,  in  a  more  remarkable  manner,  than  a  A> 
time.*"  Spalding  relates  in  a  more  simple,  but  touching  style,  ■*  Ye  hetf  b^ 
fore  of  Montrose^s  progress  to  the  Glenorchies  lands.  He  goee  to  Aiffh 
bums  and  slays  through  the  haill  country ;  and  left  no  house  or  bol4  ^Bt^ 
impregnable  strengths,  unbumt ;  their  com,  goods,  and  gear ;  and  kft  Ml  > 
four-footed  beast  in  his  haill  lands;  and  such  as  would  not  driven  duyhom^ 
ed  and  slew,  that  they  should  never  make  stead.*'  Troubles  in  ScotMK^. 
ii.  p.  tOf(,  &c.  I 
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ere  a  house  left  standing,  except  the  strenglhs»  which  the    BOOK 
vages  bad  not  the  means  of  reducing ;  their  corn,  their       ^^' 
nter  stock,  was  consumed :  their  furniture  and  effects  of     1646. 
ery  kind,  destroyed ;  not  a  hoof  left  in  the  district,  for 
ch  as  they  could  not  drive  away,  they  houghed,  and  cast 
it  to  perish  in  the  snow.     These  merciless  devastations, 
3rthy  of  a  chief  of  banditti;  and  his  troop  of  outlaws,  were 
Ltended  through  Breadalbane,  Argyle  and  Lorn,  to  ^^?^^l 
infines  of  Lochaber ;  when,  satiated  with  revenge,  and  his  gyie  and 
»Uowers  increased  by  accessions  from  the  Gordons   and  ^*'™3 
arquharsons,  he  bent  his  course  towards  Inverness.   While  north, 
n  his  march  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  informing 
I'uD,  that  Argyle,  who  incensed  at  the  cruel  devastation  of 
ills  estates,  had  raised  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
to  avenge  the  injury,  was  advanced  to  near  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  Inverlochy ;  and,  suspecting  that  his  intention  was  to 
join  the  garrison  of  Inverness,  and  raise  the  counties  of  Mo* 
ny  and  Ross,  be  determined,  if  possible,  to  repay  the  sur* 
prise  at  Fy  vie. 

lo  Leaving  the  common  road,  in  which  he  placed  guards 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  receiving  any  intelligence  of  his  ac- 
tions, he  we^t  straight  across  the  almost  inaccessible  heights 
of  Lochaber,  through  paths  still  covered  with  snow,  and  hi- 
therto untracked  but  by  the  shepherd  or  huntsman.  He 
bsd  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  main  body,  when 
the  astonished  scouts,  who  had  fled  back  in  amazement,  first 
gtve  notice  of  his  approach.  Fatigued  with  his  toilsome 
tnarch,  his  worn  out  soldiers  could  not  be  led  out  to  an  im- 
HKdiate  assault,  as  the  enemy,  apprized  of  his  advance,  had 
had  time  to  collect  their  scattered  men,  and  were  in  some 
ineasare  prepared  for  his  reception.  Both  parties  stood  to 
>nD8  during  the  night ;  but  the  moon,  which  shone  without 
I  dead  upon  the  mountain  scenery,  enabled  them  to  prevent 
^h  other  from  enjoying  repose.  Unfortunately,  Argyle, 
ifter  his  army  was  drawn  up,  went  on  board  a  galley  in  the 
^,  where  he  remained  a  safe  spectator  of  the  battle — a  fall 
Om  his  horse,  which  bad  incapacitated  him  ft'om  taking 
ly  active  part  in  the  action,  was  the  reason  his  friends  as- 
^ed  for  his  retreat ;  his  enemies  attributed  it  to  his  pusil- 
limity.     The  composition  of  the  two  armies  was  extreme- 
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BOOK  ly  different,  that  of  Montrose  consisted  of  veteran  Irish,  and 
^^'  bigblanders  flushed  with  victory ;  the  former,  he  placed  on 
IG45.  the  wings  and  in  reserve ;  his  centre  was  formed  of  the  ht- 
^^^  ter.  The  force  under  Argyle,  was  made  up  of  undisciplined 
Inverlochy.  lowlanders,  who  had  only  as  much  training  as  unfitted  them 
for  exerting  their  individual  prowess  in  the  battle^  and  not 
enough  to  enable  them  to  act  in  a  body ;  these  were  the 
wings,  the  remnant  of  Argyleshire  men  were  atationed  as 
a  centre  and  reserve.  Montrofite  led  his  army  to  battle^ 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  fearless  daring.  A  ooosin  of 
their  absent  leader  encouraged  the  troops  of  Argyle  to  sus- 
tain the  shock.  At  sunrise,  the  2d  of  February,  the  tnun- 
pets  of  Montrose  sounded  a  charge,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  onset  was  irresistible;  the  lowlandera  gave  way,  and 
the  highlanders  were  as  unable  to  protect  their  retreat,  ss 
they,  when  once  broken,  were  to  rally.  A  single  volley  of 
musketry,  was  all  the  resistance  their  assailants  met,  and  in 
the  rout  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquiahed  were 
slain,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  dsn 
Campbell ;  the  survivors  fled  to  the  mountain^  and  the  whole 
armament  was  dissipated  by  the  blow.  Montrose's  loss  wai 
comparatively  trifling ;  but,  in  numbering  them,  he  had  to 
lament  sir  Thomas  Ogilvy,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Airly's,  to 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  much  attached. 

LI.  By  this  victory,  Montrose  having  relieved  himself  of 
any  fear  from  the  more  powerful  of  the  highland  chirftainsi 
resumed  his  progress  north  to  Inverness ;  but  finding  the 
fessosTat  ^°^"  ^^^  Strong  to  be  attacked,  he  passed,  without  attempt- 
Iiivcriiesis.  ing  to  force  it,  and  expressed  his  disappointment  by  sab- 
jecting  the  open  country  to  the  license  of  his  unbridled  sol- 
diery. On  descending  into  Moray,  he  issued  orders  for  lU 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  sixty,  to  join  his  banners,  under  pain  of  miliui; 
execution ;  those  who  did  not  immediately  comply,  he  trest- 
111  Murny,  ^^  ^  rebels,  "  plundering,  burning,  and  spoilzing  the  hooseii 
biggins,  and  corn  yards  of  the  haill  lands  of  the  gentry,  cii^ 
rying  off  the  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  and  plenishing  from  others, 
laying  the  villages  in  ashes,  and,  besides  destroying  the  sal- 
mon cobbles,  cutting,  and  rendering  useless  the  nets,  and 
fishing  tackle  along  the  cour^ie  of  the  Spey."     In  his  pro- 
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gress,  he  was  joined  by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants.     En-   BOOK 
camping  before  Elgin,  the  marquis  accepted  of  four  thou-      ^'* 


sand  merks,  to  prevent  his  setting  fire  to  the  town ;  bat  he  1645. 
rescued  it  from  the  flames,  only  to  give  it  up  to  be  plunder-  ^^  ^^^^ 
ed ;  wbkh  was  effectually  performed  by  the  laird  of  Grant's 
soldiers,  who  left  nothing  ^  tarsable,''*  unearned  away,  and 
*' brake  down  beds,  boards,  insight,  and  plenishing."  The 
Farqnharsons  of  Brae-mar,  equally  expert  at  the  trade,  he 
sent  to  do  like  service  on  the  town  of  CuUen,  while  the  *^  gal-  Cullen. 
lant  chie^"  himself  in  person,  marched  to  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Findlater,  who  had  fled  to  Edinburgh,  and  left  his  coun- 
tess behind,  hoping  it  may  be,  that  the  romantic  heroism  of 
the  cbivalrons  marquis,  would  respect  a  castle  intrusted  to 
the  diarge  of  a  fair  lady.  But  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
Montrose  were  unallied  to  courtesy.  This  stately  mansion, 
decorated  with  costly  furniture,  enriched  with  silver  plate, 
and  stored  with  necessaries,  was  stript  to  the  walls,  and  was 
about  to  be  set  on  fire,  when  the  unprotected,  high  bom  fe- 
male^ implored  the  ruthless  leader  ef  the  band,  to  spare  her 
dwdling  from  the  flames  but  for  fifteen  days,  as  her  husband 
was  absent,  and  till  he  should  return,  or  give  satisfaction; 
and  she  obtamed  her  boon,  upon  paying  five  thousand  merks 
in  hand,  and  other  fifteen  thousand  ere  the  time  elapsed. 

tju  Spreading  desolation  around  him,  the  marquis  spared 
Aberdeen  another  sackage  for  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  but  the  principal  inhabitants  having  fled  for  safety 
to  Dtumottar  castle,  he  proceeded  against  it,  and,  failing  to 
sedooe  the  earl  Marischal  firom  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
burned  the  bam  yards,  outhouses,  and  destroyed  whatever 
fire  could  destroy.  Returning  to  Stonehaven,  he  committed  Stoneha. 
to  the  flames  the  tolbooth,  at  that  time  the  public  granary,  ^^ 
filled  with  com  and. bear,  plundered  a  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  burned  her,  together  with  all  the  poor  men's  only  means 
of  livelihood-— the  fisher  boats — ^and,  in  spite  of  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  inhabitants,  old  men  and  women,  some  with  chil- 
dren  at  their  feet,  others  with  infants  in  their  arms,  weeping 
and  howling^  and  praying,  for  God's  cause,  to  be  saved  from 
remediless  destmction,  the  relentless  ruffian,  heedless  of  the 
sufierings  of  so  many  innocent,  unoffending  individuals, 
*  i.  e.  That  could  be  conveniently  packed  in  a  portable  size. 
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BOOK   whom  he  was  depriving  of  slielter  in  an  inclement 
^^'      returned  no  answer  to  their  supplications,  but  left  the  towu 
16^.     a  heap  of  uninhabitable  ruins,  and  the  houseless  wretchci 
without  a  covert  or  a  home.     He  then  wreaked  his  vengesnce 
Fettereno.  on  Fetteresso,  and,  not  content  with  having  ruined  it  in  die 
same  barbarous  manner,  he  fired  the  pleasant  parlif  and 
wantonly  butchered  all  the  hart  and  deer,  hind  and  roe,  is 
they  fled  afiVighted  at  the  flaming  trees.     Advancing  south- 
ward to  Brechin,  the  people  ran  at  his  approach^  and  lodg* 
ing  their  most  valuable  property  in  the  tower,  left  the  town  to 
his  mercy.     The  houses  were  rifled,  and  sixty  burned  to  the 
ground.     It  is  disgusting  to  follow  the  track  of  wanton  and 
uniform  barbarity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  their  na- 
tive deformity,  the  atrocities  of  ruffians,  the  mischievoos  mh 
ture  and  woful  effects  of  whose  crimes  we  are  apt  to  fbipt, 
when  we  hear  of  the  principal  perpetrator  only  under  the 
imposing  name  of  a  hero. 
Parlia-  LIU.  In  the  month  of  January,  1645,  the  parliament  me^ 

™^"^'  to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  the  country ;  but  Lande^ 
dale,  the  president,  having  died  during  the  recess,  Lindsiji 
a  person  not  well  qualified  for  carrying  through  thebusiocii 
of  the  session,  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  much  of  the  tiflN 
wasted  in  violent  and  contentious  debate ;  and  when  the  D^ 
cessities  of  the  state  called  for  united  and  strenuous  exertioOi 
the  members  allowed  their  private  animosities  to  distract  tbeD' 
The  money  which  had  been  voted,  it  was  found  difficolt  to 
raise.  In  order  to  make  the  excise  effectual,  the  collecloi* 
were  allowed  a  tenth  of  the  proceeds  for  the  trouble  of  kiy- 
ing  it ;  and  for  enforcing  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  appn^ 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  army,  it  was  enacted,  that  tbej 
should  account  for  their  intromissions  upon  an  appointed  daji 
on  pain  of  being  compelled  to  pay  the  whole.*     MontrM 

*  In  the  act  for  collecting  the  excise,  notwithstanding  the  pubGe  pKa*% 
there  was  a  charitable  clause,  to  prevent  the  excruciating  spectacle  of  pofS9 
or  old  age,  being  rouped  to  the  door,  or  stripped  of  their  last  rags  to  pcftt^ 
one  half  of  which  never  reaches  the  exchequer.  «  And  where  they,"  iki 
commissioners  for  the  excise,  "  shall  finde  any  persons,  that  in  ngttd  of  iki 
poverty,  are  not  able  to  pay  all  bygone  excise,  the  estates  ordaiiu  nek  p^ 
and  portions  of  the  bygone  excise,  to  be  lane  firom  these  poor  pcnosi  ■ 
they  are  able  to  give,**  and  declares  the  certificate  of  the  magiatntes  or  IMM 
suflAcient  to  infer  liberation,  &c. — Scots  Acts,  Thomson*8  Editioo*  kio,  id 
vi.  p.  162. 
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untly,  Carnwath,  and  Traquair  were  forreited,  their  lands    BOOK 
^posed  to  sale  at  ten  years'  amount  of  the  yearly  rent,  and 


e  public  faith  engaged  to  warrant  the  purchase,  and  pro-      1645. 
ct  the  persons  of  the  purchasers.     An  army  for  subduing  Monowe 
e  insurrection,  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  and  the  whole  Huntlj, 
Dcible  men  in  the  kingdom  mustered  and  trained ;  but  the 
nmties,  either  overawed  or  undecided,  remained  in  a  state  Act  for 
'  inactivity,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  for  ^^^^^9  ■" 
lacting  five  hundred  merks  for  every  dragoon,  and  one 
indred  pound  Scots  for  every  foot  soldier,  who  had  not  been 
ised,  or  who  had  deserted. 

i«iv.  But  the  exertions  of  the  general  assembly,  which  had  Oeneml 
len  summoned  to  hold  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  the  *^^^  ^' 
me  time  with  the  estates,  were  more  successful  in  rousing 
e  spirit  of  the  country.     They  first  addressed  a  free  admo- 
tion  to  the  parliament  respecting  their  dissensions,  the  im- 
mity  their  internal  enemies  enjoyed,  and  the  facility  witli  Their  ad- 
hich  convicted  traitors  had  been  passed  over:  all  which,  ^''^^o 
ley  said,  saddened  the  hearts  of  their  friends,  and  weaken- 
1  their  hands,  while  it  emboldened  the  disafiected,  and  en- 
craraged  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  bear  the 
mrdens  necessarily  imposed  for  the  public  good  ;  they  there- 
fore exhorted  them  to  execute  exemplary  punishment  upon 
mch  as  had  joined  in  arms,  or  secretly  aided  the  unnatural 
ud  cruel  enemy,  now  deluging  the  country  with  blood,  that 
the  hesitating  might  be  confirmed  by  their  decided  conduct; 
to  speedily  and  unanimously,  by  all  lawful  and  possible  ways, 
^eavour  to  extirpate  the  invading  barbarians,  and  wipe 
Away  the  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour  put  u|X>n  the  na- 
tion by  the  vilest  of  men.     "  We  are  confident  of  your  ho- 
Qoan'  conscience  and  care,^'  say  they,  in  the  conclusion  of 
their  spirited  paper,  <<  only,  we  exhort  you  in  the  Lord,  to 
tioite  your  spirits,  and  accelerate  your  counsels  and  endea- 
vours.   Be  of  good  courage,  and  behave  yourselves  valiantly, 
^  oar  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God.     Arise  I  and 
Ae  Lord  be  with  you  I"     They  also  addressed  a  solemn  and  To  the  no. 
Reasonable  warning  to  the  noblemen,   barons,  gentlemen,  ^^^  ^^ 
^roughsy  ministers,  and  commons  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
i^ies  within  and  without  the  kingdom.     The  country  was 
^  this  time  suffering  under  the  three  severest  judgmeuU 
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HOOK    which  can  afflict  any  land — war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  The) 
^^'      therefore,  as  watchmen,  durst  not  be  silent ;  their  datj  re- 
1645.     quired  them  to  show  the  causes  of  God's  displeasure,  and 
the  duties  of  the  people  under  his  chastening  rod.     After 
repelling  the  idea,  that  rebellion  or  disloyalty,  slanderouslj 
imputed  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  could  be 
sidered  as  among  these,  they  state  the  real  procuring 
<<  For  the  transgression  of  Judah  is  all  this,  and  for  tberiiisof 
the  house  of  Israel.     God  is  thereby  showing  to  great  and 
small  in  this  land,  their  work  and  their  transgression.'*    Bot 
while  they  press  private  and  individual  repentance  for  pri- 
vate iniquity,  they  consider  the  national  sin^  which  have 
provoked  national   chastisement,   as — the  selfishness,  mi 
want  of  public  spirit  among  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  barons; 
their  studying  their  own  private  interest  more  than  that  of 
the  commonwealth;  and  their  defrauding  and   opprMOg 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  because  it  was  in  the  power  of  tbeir 
hand  to  do  it  ;   the  timeservers   who  had  crept  into  (k 
ministry,  men  who  have  been  secretly  haters  of  the  power  of 
godliness  and  of  mortification,  who  have  not  renounced  tbe 
hidden  thihgs  of  dishonesty,  whose  hearts  have  not  bees 
right  before  God,  nor  steadfast  in  his  covenant— but  nhoft 
all,  1st,  God  hath  sent  his  sword,  to  punish  the  conteop^ 
neglect,  and  disesteem  of  the  glorious  gospel;  2d,  To  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  his  broken  covenant ;  for,  besides  the  defiecdoB 
of  many,  under  the  prelates,  from  the  first  national  cow- 
nant — a  sin  not  forgotten  by  God — their  later  vows  and  co- 
venants had  also  been  foully  violated,  by  not  contribaCiiC 
their  uttermost  assistance  to  this  cause  with  their  estates  tfl 
lives ;  by  not  only  not  bringing  to  justice,  but  even  conn- 
tenancing  those  who,  guilty  themselves,  have  also  led  oa 
others  to  shed  the  brethren's  blood ;  and  particulariy,  lif 
the  neglect  of  promoting  a  real  personal  reformation  in  thea- 
selves  and  in  those  under  their  charge.    3d,  Great  anthsnk* 
fulness  for  God's  great  mercies,  filleth  up  the  cup.    And| 
4th,  Presumptuously  sending  out  their  armies,  and  andtf* 
taking  great  services,  without  repentance  and  making  thdr 
peace  with  God.     The  primary  duties  which  a  due  sense  i 
these  national  transgressions  imposed,  were  humiliatiiNH  i^ 
pentance,  faith,  amendment  of  life,  and  fervent  prayer;  W 
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I  were  also  others  which  the  times  required.    ^^  It  ought    BOOK 

r  to  be  forgotten,"  add  they,  **  tliat  the  present  cause  ^^; 

controversy  is  none  other  than  what  hath  been  formerly  1645. 
3S8ed  before  God  and  the  world.  The  reformation  and 
ervation  of  religion,  the  defence  of  the  honour  and  hap- 
B8  of  the  king,  and  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  to- 
er  with  the  maintenance  of  our  laws,  h'berties,  lives,  and 
«8 ;  and  as  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  danger  is  greater 
I  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  faction,  who  have 
ily  displayed  their  banners  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
aten,  with  Irish  rebels  and  troops,  to  oppress  poor  Scot- 
y  already  scourged  by  that  ^^  hellish  crew,"  under  the 
loct  of  the  excommunicated  and  forfeited  earl  of  Mon- 
ey and  Alaster  Macdonald,  a  papist  and  an  outlaw,  who 
rcise,  such  barbarous,  unnatural,  horrid,  and  unheard  of 
elty,  as  is  above  expression ;  and  from  the  secret  malig- 
tts  and  discovenanters,  who  slight  or  censure  the  public 
dlations  of  the  kirk  or  state,  slander  the  covenant,  con 
nd  the  king's  honour  and  authority,  with  the  abuse  and 
tence  thereof,  and  commend  or  excuse  the  enormities  of 
nes  Graham,*  and  his  accomplices."  For  such  a  cause, 
1  against  such  dangers,  they  called  upon  every  man,  who 
s  not  regardless  of  his  religion,  law,  liberty,  or  country, 
0  was  not  dead  to  all  natural  affection  for  wives,  children, 
iriends,  or  insensible  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoever 
s  dearest  under  the  sun,  to  act  now  or  never,  stretching 
ttself  to,  yea,  beyond  his  power.  The  crisis  allowed  of 
dallying  with  the  enemy,  no  half  measures,  the  alarm 
s  abroad,  and  cursed  be  lie  that  doetli  the  work  of  the 
fti  negligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  covenant  of  God. 
le  ministers  were  exhorted  to  stir  up  others,  by  free  and 
itful  preaching,  and  if  any  of  them  should  fall  into  the 
His  of  the  enemy,  to  choose  affliction  rather  than  sin. 
e  armies  were  admonished  to  beware  of  ungodliness  and 
ridly  lust,  but  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  avoiding 
scandalous  conduct,  and  renouncing  all  confidence  in 
r  own  strength,  skill,  valour,  and  number,  trusting  only 

So  the  cofrenanters,  after  his  forfeiture  and  excommunication,  always  styl- 

e  marquis  of  Montroee. 

?L.  IV.  2  U 
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BOOK    to  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel;  and  the  people  were  re- 
___.  minded,  that  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  suppressed  withoot 
1^^*     a  competent  number  of  forces,  and  the  forces  could  not  be 
kept  together  without  maintenance,  nor  maintenance  be  had 
without  public  burdens,  and  although  these  burdens  wen, 
for  the  present,  not  joyous  but  grievous,  yet  it  would  be 
found  no  grief  of  heart  afterwards,  even  unto  the  commoo 
sort,  that  they  had  given  some  part  of  their  necessaiy  Iheii* 
hood,  for  assisting  so  good  a  work.     But  it  was  fiur  fion 
their  thoughts,  that  the  pinching  of  some   should  make 
others  superfluously  abound ;  it  was  ratlier  to  be  expected  of 
the  richer  sort,  that  they  would  spare  and  .defalk,  [retrendi,] 
not  only  the  pride  and  superfluity,  both  of  apparel  and  die^ 
but  also  a  part  of  their  lawful  allowance  in  all  these  tlungi» 
to  contribute  the  same  as  a  free-will-offering,  besides  wbat 
they  are  obliged  to  by  law  or  public  order ;  and  after  t^ 
minding  them  of  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  disoDionor 
neutrality,  they  close  in  a  high,  animating  strain,  calcolaled 
to  excite  contempt  of  difficulties,  and  the  noblest  entbaii- 
asm  in  a  cause  which  had  already  been  so  signally  &voiired 
of  heaven.     ^'  When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  tbtop 
which  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  our  former  deliveFancei 
out  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  to  us  appeared  is- 
surmountable,  experience  breeds  hope;  and  when  we  cot* 
sider,  how  in  the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows  and  troubki^ 
the  Lord  our  God   hath   lightened  our  eyes  with  the  d^ 
sirable  and  beautiful  sight  of  his  own  glory  in  bis  tempb 
we  take  it  for  an  argument,  that  he  hath  yet  thooghti  of 
peace,  and  a  purpose  of  mercy  towards  us.  'Though far 
a  small  moment  he  hath  forsaken  us,  yet  with  great 
cies  he  will  gather  us.     He  hath  lifted  up  our 
that  their  fall  may  be  the  greater,  and  that  he  maycatf 
them  down  into  desolation  for  ever.     Arise  I  and  let  oi  ke 
doing,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  > 
our  refuge.^** 

Lv.  This  warning  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  thepvlpi^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  after  divine  service,  and  befcftl^ 
dismissal  of  the  congregations  in  the  forenoon.    Bat  ^ 


•  Printed  Acu  of  Asiembly,  1615. 
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ling  the  nation,  they  thought  it  their  incumbent  BOOK 
1  the  best  testimony  they  could  give  to  the  king  of      ^^' 
ilty,  to  remonstrate  to  him  faithfully,  to  represent      1645. 
le  great  and  increasing  dangers  to  which  he  was 
and  the  causes  whence  they  sprung.     It  is  conceived 
t  of  honest  plainness^  such  as  seldom  meets  the  royal 

had  his  majesty  hearkened  to  the  ^^  dictates  of  their 
iffection  for  his  true  happiness,"  he  might  have  even 
uned  a  portion  of  the  splendour  of  his  crown,  and 
ions  of  his  people ;  he  would  at  least  have  had  the 
jn  of  having  spared  much  bloodshed,  and  have  pro- 
uiped  the  death  of  a  criminal.  Afler  noticing  the  Their  re- 
1  of  the  people's  affection,  produced  by  the  most  »"on8tniiice 
8  and  horrid  cruelty,  exercised  by  the  Irish  and 
omplices,  under  his  own  commission  and  warrant, 
smnly  warn  him  of  the  guilt  he  had  incurred— by 

the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  best  subjects — per- 
nass,  and  other  idolatry  in  his  family  and  domin- 
thorizing,  by  the  book  of  sports,  the  profanation 
>rd's  day — not  punishing  public  scandal,  and  much 
ess  in  and  about  his  court — shutting  his  ears  from 
)le  and  just  desires  of  his  faithful  subjects— com- 
DO  much  with  the  popish   party — concluding  the 

of  arms  in  Ireland,  and  embracing  the  counsels  of 

0  had  neither  the  fear  of  God,  nor  his  real  good  at 
id  resisting  the  cause  which  so  much  concerned  the 
God,  his  royal  honour  and  happiness,  and  the  peace 
ty  of  his  kingdoms.  These  things^  they  tell  him. 
Id  not  have  mentioned,  if  they  had  not  been  public 
^n ;  and  exhort  him  to  repentance  through  Jesus 
hose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away  his  great  sin,  and 
longer  unwilling  to  admit  of  his  kingdom  and  go- 
:  being  established  in  the  land  ;  which  things  if  be 
S  they  predicted  much  good  in  reserve  for  him ; — ^he 
id  favour  with  God  and  with  his  people.  And  with 
-ophetic,  anticipating  zeal,  they  concluded  by  tak- 
and  men  to  witness,  that  if  his  majesty  refused  to 
to  their  wholesome  counsel,  yet  they  had  discharged 

1  consciences,  and  were  blameless  of  the  sad  con- 
s  which  might  follow;  they  would  wait  upon  the 
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BOOK    Lord)  who,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood»  would  not 
^^'       forget  the  cry  of  the  humble. 

1615.  Lvi.  Some  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  the 

assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  attended  at  this  meeting, 
to  report  the  progress  made  in  prosecuting  the  grand  scheme 
of  uniformity  between  the  two  sister  churches ;  and  thqr  pro- 
Directory  duced,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  a  directory  for  public 
\roi^ip  ^  worship.  It  was  a  great  object  with  the  pious  and  learned 
presented,  founders  of  the  reformation,  to  obtain  the  perfbnnanoe  o( 
public  worship  in  their  own  tongue,  and  they  had  therefore 
rejoiced  at  the  adoption  of  the  English  prayer-book.  But 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  had  altered'the  drcamstanoes 
of  the  case ;  increasing  knowledge  asked  superior  modes  of 
instruction.  The  great  body  of  the  English  parochial  dergy 
at  first  were  incapable  of  leading  the  devotions  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  required  assistance  from  forms,  and  so  kmg  tf 
this  incapacity  continued,  a  liturgy  was  necessary ;  but  now, 
when  they  were  men  of  superior  education,  and  the  people, 
through  their  means,  had  become  more  enlightened,  the  mul- 
tiplicity  and  sameness  of  the  prayers,  the  number  of  unpro- 
fitable and  burdensome  ceremonies,  together  with  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman  catholic  rites  they  had  superMded, 
had  occasioned  considerable  dislike  and  scrufdes  against 
them,  which  the  strictness  with  which  their  observance  wis 
enforced  had  increased;  especially  as  the  prelates  and  their 
faction  strenuously  inculcated,  that  there  could  be  no  other 
mode  of  worship ;  and  even  allowed  reading  prayers  to  su- 
persede preaching,  which  the  puritans  esteemed  tbenost 
important  method  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  found  also,  that  the  liturgy,  as  it  on  the  one 
hand  encouraged  an  idle  and  unedifying  ministry,  who 
tented  themselves  with  set  forms  made  to  their  hand,  so  ct 
the  other,  it  was  a  matter  of  endless  strife  and  contention  9 
the  church,  and  a  snare  both  to  many  godly  and  foitM 
ministers.*  For  these  reasons,  and  disclaiming  any  kf^ttf 
novelty,  the  assembled  divines  had  rejected  the  senrioe-boA 
and  adopted  the  directory  ;  which,  sanctioned  by  the  f^ 
liament  of  England,  they  now  presented  to  their  leiei*' 

•  Preface  to  the  Directory. 
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k:oltisIi  brethren,  to  be  by  them  accepted.     The  form  pre-    BOOK 
cribed  by  it  is  simple.  ^^' 

Lvii,  When  the  congregation  assembled,  which  they  are     J^^^ 
ilmonisbed  to  do  gravely,  without  genuflexions  or  obeisance  Form  of 
t  their  entrance,  the  service  is  to  commence  with  a  short  J^orehip, 
xtemporary  prayer.     This  to  be  succeeded  by  reading  the  bribed  1  y 
cripturesy  in  common  two  chapters,  one  from  the  Old,  and  '^' 
nether  from  the  New  Testament,  after  which,  a  psalm  to 
e  sung,  then  another  longer  prayer  offered  up ;  a  sermon 
>  follow,  and  again  a  prayer.     In  conclusion,  a  psalm  is  to 
e  sung,  and  the  people  dismissed  with  a  solemn  blessing, 
(aptism  not  to  be  administered  in  private,  and  the  commu- 
ion  to  be  celebrated  by  the  communicants  seated  around  a 
ible**     The  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  a  cessation 
om  all  unnecessary  labour,  as  well  as  sports  and  pastimes, 
as  strictly  enjoined.     Marriage,  although  no  sacrament, 
et,  because  such  as  marry,  are  to  marry  in  the  Lord,  was 
rdered,  as  expedient,  to  be  solemnized  by  a  minister.     The 
isitation  of  the  sick,  as  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  a 
linister's  duty,  was  largely  described  ;    and  the  burial  of 
le  dead  was  stript  of  all  religious  ceremony,  except  that  the 
linister  was  directed,  if  present,   to  put  the  attendants  in 
lind  of  their  duty.     Days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  were 

*  Tbe  independents  long  and  stoutly  contested  the  point  with  the  Soottisli 
pmmissionov.  «  They/*  says  Baillie,  **  are  content  of  sitting,  albeit  not  as  of 
rite  institute,  but  to  come  out  of  their  pews  to  a  table,  they  deny  the  ne- 
fssity  of  it— we  affirm  it  necessary,  and  will  stand  to  it.**  He  afterwards 
Titcs,  **  The  unhappy  independents  would  mangle  that  sacrament,  no  coming 
p  to  any  table,  but  a  canying  of  the  element  to  all  in  their  seats,  athort  the 
durch ;  yet  all  this,  with  God's  help  we  have  carried  over  their  bellies,  to 
*nr  practice.**  ^"This  day  we  were  vexed  also  in  the  assembly;  we  thought 
re  had  passed  with  consent  sitting  at  the  table,  but  behold  Mr.  Nye,  Mr. 
Qoodwin,  and  Bridges,  cast  all  in  the  hows,  denying  to  us  the  necessity  of  any 
Able,  but  pressing  the  communicating  of  all  in  their  seats,  without  coming  up 
to  a  table.  Mesa.  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie,  all  three  disputed  ex- 
ceeding well  for  us,  yet  not  one  of  the  English  did  join  us ;  only  Mr.  assessor 
Bw^ess,  who  was  then  in  the  chair,  beginning  to  speak  somewhat  for  us,  but 

*  little  too  vehemently,  was  so  met  with  by  the  independents,  that  a  shameful 
daiDour  ended  their  debate.  This  has  quited  us,  that  we  fear  the  end  of  our 
vi^ork.**  The  dispute  was  at  last  compromised  by  the  words,  sitting  around 
'^,  or  at  if,  being  adopted ;  but  the  general  assembly  refused  the  compromise, 
'^d  appended  an  explanation,  adhering  to  sitting  around  the  table.  Baillie's 
-^'tters.  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  31.     Printed  Acts,  1645. 
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BOOK    regulated,  proper  attention  to  singing  of  psalms  recommoid- 

'_ ed,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  disclaiming  all  supentitioas 

1G45.  reverence  for  set  days,  or  what  are  called  sacred  places^  hot 
declaring  it  lawful  to  set  both  apart  for  the  especial  Mrrke 
of  God,  as  circumstances,  in  the  course  of  providencei  maj 
require. 

Lviii.  Conjoined  with  uniformity  in  public  worship^  wn 
presbytery  established  by  law*     This  had  not  yet  been  fully 
attained ;  but,  as  the  outline  was  admitted,  the  assembly»  re- 
Directions  joicinff  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  desirable  consummiitioD, 
mission      appointed  that  the  propositions  concerning  church  gofjen- 
respecting   ment  and  ordination  of  ministers,  should  be  approved  of  by 
^'  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  so  soon  as  the  same  should  be 
ratified,  without  any  substantial  alteration  by  the  parliament 
of  England,  with  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the  docton 
and  the  distinct  rights  and  interests  of  presbyteries  and  peo- 
ple in  the  calling  of  minbters.     The  session  rosei  after  de- 
spatching letters  to  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  their  own 
commissioners,  encouraging  them  to  proceed  in  the  inteod- 
ed  good  work. 

Lix.  When  Argyle  and  Lothian  threw  up  their  commis- 
sions, the  irregular  forces  of  the  country  remained  withoot  a 
leader,  till  the  successes  of  Montrose  obliged  the  parliament 
Baillie        ^q  recall  lieutenant-general  Bail  lie  from   England.      Thb 
er.in.chief.  commander  had  served  with  considerable  reputation  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  returned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  to  his  native  country.     He  was  esteemed  a  good 
officer,  but  too  easy  in  his  temper,  and  not  possessed  of  sot 
ficient  influence,  when  nominated  to  the  chief  command,  to 
counteract  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  divided  and  baogb- 
ty  arbtocracy.     His  refusal  to  act  in  subordination  to  the 
orders  of  Argyle  procured  him  the  displeasure  of  that  no- 
bleman ;  and  the  estates,  or  the  ruling  party  in  them,  ntnai 
of  compromising  their  dignity,  and  not  aware  of  the  efib 
Committee  of  a  crippled  authority  in  a  military  leader,  appointed  a  ooD- 
tS  wSst^    mittee  to  superintend  and  direct ;  but,  in  fact,  to  hanger 
IiLt.  and  thwart  operations,  the  effect  of  which  depended  mtin- 

ly  upon  their  unity  of  plan,  and  rapidity  of  execution.    Ob 
the  invasion  of  Argyle  by   Montrose,  he  was  ordered  to  I 
march  westward  with  his  force,  in  the  worst  of  all  posnbb 
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ndttions— men  half  trained,   with  just  as  much  military    BOOK 
owledge^  as   taught  them  that  they  ought   to  combine 


sir  efforts,  and  just  as  much  practice  as  totally  unfitted  I64^s. 
nn  for  individual  exertion,  without  inspiring  confidence 
their  united  operations — a  description  of  troops  equally 
»pable  of  resisting  the  furious  onset  of  the  hardy  moun- 
neer,  who  trusted  to  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the 
nper  of  his  steel,  as  that  of  the  disciplined  soldier,  who 
ined  part  of  a  machine,  whose  power  depended  on  the 
nbination  of  its  movements,  and  the  master-mind  that  di- 
aled it. 

Lx.  Having  reached  Roseneath  in  the  begininng  of  Janu- 
r,  a  request  was  sent  from  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  that  a 
rt  of  the  foot  only  might  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  as  the 
irerty  of  the  country  could  not  maintain  a  great  number, 
d  the  committee  ordered  sixteen  companies— eleven  hun- 
3d  men-— to  be  given  him  ;  these  proceeded  to  Inverlochy, 
1  met  their  fate  [page  180,]  with  the  rest,  Baillie  marched 
Perth  for  the  protection  of  that  quarter.  By  some  strange 
atuation.  Hurry,*  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  after  being 
ined,  had  first  served  the  parliament  against  the  king, 
m  changed  and  served  the  king  against  the  parliament, 
d  now  offered  his  sword  to  the  committee  of  estates,  was 
pointed  his  major-general*  Hurry,  who  was  a  fearless, 
iprincipled  ruffian,  had  been  employed  in  the  north  to  watch 
lontrose,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  enough  qualified  to 
^  as  a  subaltern  partisan,  though  evidently  without  any  ta- 
tits  of  a  higher  description.  After  the  battle  of  Inverlochy, 
ben  the  victor  was  marauding  south,  he  surprised  a  party  Proceed- 
)&t  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Aberdeen,  under  Donald  Far-  H^ny. 
Qbarson,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  thence  marched 

>  the  town  of  Montrose,  where  he  seized  lord  Graham,  the 
marquis'  son,  and  after  a  successful  skirmish,  joined  Baillie 

>  Angus.  Montrose  himself,  had  taken  the  route  to  Dun- 
^)  with  the  design  of  crossing  the  river  above  Stirling ; 
^t  finding  himself  unequal  to  force  the  passage,  he  prepared 
^  i^tum  to  the  north.  Having  been  informed  that  Baillie 
^  crossed  the  Tay,  and  was  in  full  march  to  take  posses- 

*  AUm  Vrj,  tliai  Urrie,  afifis  Hurry. 
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sion  of  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  and  intercept  his  advance 
south,  he  suddenly  left  Dunkeld  at  midnight,  marched  to- 
wards Dundee,  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the  cote- 
nant,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants,  wbo 
had  been  promised  assistance,  prepared  for  defence ;  but  the 
Irish  and  highlanders,  assailed  with  such  fury,  that,  in  a  short 
time  they  were  driven  from  their  stations,  and  their  own  can- 
non turned  against  them.  At  the  same  moment,  the  bani- 
cades  were  surmounted,  and  the  gates  burst  open  :  no  sooner 
had  the  place  been  obtained,  than  it  was  set  on  fire  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  the  usual  scene  of  rapine  and  pillage  com- 
menced.* The  savages  were  only  diverted  from  massacre 
by  the  superior  attractions  of  plunder,  and  ardent  spirits; 
and  the  town  naiTowly  escaped  entire  desolation,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Montrose,  who  was  standing  on  t 
hill  that  overlooks  Dundee,  and  coolly  beholding  tDe  work 
of  destruction,  was  surprised  with  the  intelligence;  that,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  Baillie  and 
Hurry  were  advancing  with  a  superior  force,  and  not  above 
a  mile  distant.  He  immediately  called  his  Imen  from  tlie 
town,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  they,  who  v«rc 
now  almost  all  half  drunk,  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  Ae 
work  of  plundering,  so  congenial  to  their  habits  and  disposi- 
tion. Incapable  of  fighting,  his  good  fortune  again  extricalr 
ed  him  from  a  situation  of  the  most  imminent  peril,  into 
which  his  culpable  want  of  information  had  placed  him.  Hie 
y  generals  opposed  to  him  were  divided  in  their' opinions^  and 
refused  to  act  in  concert.  Hurry,  who  commanded  the  horse, 
would  neither  charge  the  fugitives,  nor  obey  Baillie's  orden 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  their  flank.  In  the 
meantime,  the  marquis  having  sent  oflf  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  selected  two  hundred  of  the  freshest,  as  a  covering 
detachment ;  and  bringing  up  the  rear  himself,  with  iU  i" 
cavalry,  in  open  order,  so  as  to  receive  the  musketeers  ii 
their  ranks,  in  case  of  an  attack,  he  commenced  bb  retreit 


•  Spalding  mentions  a  striking  feature  of  the  banditti,  of  whom  tkepfc^  | 
Montrose  had  the  honour  to  be  the  leader.  In  their  route  south,  afttf*^  1 
tiuning  the  plunder  of  Boyne ;  he  adds,  **  thereafter  he  marcbet  to'Bat^  J 
ders  the  same  pitifully ;  no  merchants*  goods  nor  gear  left ;  tfaej  saw  M  > 
on  the  street,  but  was  stripped  naked  to  the  skin.** 
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bout  sunset ;  he  sustained  considerable  Ioss»  but  under  co^  BOOK 
ert  of  the  night,  he  evaded  his  pursuers,  and  after  a  circui*      ^^ 
3US  march,  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  reached  the  hills  in  safe-     164S. 
ff  secure  from  the  attack  of  horse.     He  then  allowed  his  Reacbet 
rearied  troops  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Glenesk.  ^**"«^- 
vxu  By  order  of  the  committee^  the  covenanters'  army 
ivided.     Baillie  was  sent  to  chastise  Athol,  and  retaliate  |^i«  P*^ 
ipoo  their  own  country,  the  miseries  tiie  Atholmen  had  as-  AthoL 
isted  in  inflicting  upon  other  districts ;  and  while  he  destroy- 
d  this  resource  for  recruiting  Montrose's  army,  prevent- 
d  his  progress  south  in  that  direction.     Hurry  was  ordered 
orth,  to  restrain  his  steps  to  the  hills,  and  prevent  his  ob- 
lining  any  succour  from  the  Gordons,  or  their  friends; 
'bile  he,  himself,  would  receive  assistance  from  viscount 
rendrau^tt  the  Fraeers,  Forbesses,  and  their  allies.     His  Huny  to 
rogress,  however,  was  stopped  for  eight  days,  by  a  mutiny  ^  ^  "^ 
oiong  his  soldiers  at  Aberdeen,  for  want  of  clothes  and  pay ; 
or  would  they  move  till -their  demands  were  satisfied, 
hich  he  could  not  do^  till  a  vessel  arrived  with  supplies  from 
.eith.*    This  incident  alone,  shows  the  very  different  me- 
lods  in  which  the  king's  forces,  and  those  of  the  covenant- 
rs  were  supported.     Wherever  Montrose  marched,  he  le- 
ied  contributions  ibr  his  army,  on  pain  of  military  execution, 
om  friend  or  foe.     Here,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
r  the  high  royalists,  respecting  the  outrages  of  their  oppo- 
ents,  we  find  the  soldiers  remaining  till  their  pay  arrived, 
nd  then  paying  for  their  subsistence ;  for  even  Spalding, 
rbo  speaks  of  their  plundering,  allows  that  their  expenses 
^was  reasonably  weU  paid."f    Being  thus  enabled  to  re* 

*  Hirt.  oftke  Trovblts,  voL  ii.  p.  293. 

t  Spftldiiif  estimates  Hunj's  anny,  after  he  passed  the  Spey,  at  one  thou- 
nod  foot,  two  handled  troops,  and  four  hundred  dngoons,  besides  the  coun. 
ttjma  who  joined  him.  Montrose*s  army  at  four  thousand.  Hist  vol.  ii. 
^M.  Ob  Huiry^  return  from  faiTemess,  after  reoeiring  the  re-enlbroe* 
■csti,  his  Bunbefs  are  rated  at  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
^Kne,  while  Montrose's  is  diminished  to  three  thousand  in  all,  although  he  too 
■^  ooofessedly  re-enforoements.  Wishart  gives  Hurry,  three  thousand  five 
'"■Ktred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  and  Montrose  had  with  him,  no  more 
^flfteen  baadred  fool,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-  lapprebend  there 
^  no  great  diqiarity  of  anmbers  on  either  side ;  but,  if  there  were  any  su- 
'*'»ority,  it  is  likely  it  was  m  that  of  Hurry. 
^OL.  IV.  2c 
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DOOK  sume  his  expedition,  Hurry  proceeded  to  the  lands  of  die 
^^  Gordons,  which  he  passed  through,  without  either  spoiling 
1645.  or  burning,  taking  only  from  his  enemies,  what  provisions 
he  wanted  for  his  troops,  and  obliging  them  to  restore  the 
cattle  they  had  plundered  from  his  friends.  Lord  Gordon, 
at  his  approach,  retired  to  Auchindown,  where  he  waited  the 
advance  of  Montrose. 

Lxii.  Montrose,  who  had  been  joined  on  his  march  by 
lords  Aboyne  and  Napier,  with  the  lairds  of  Dalgetty  and 
Keir— escaped  from  Carlisle — encamped  at  Skene  on  the  1st 
Montrose  of  May,  whence  he  despatched  a  party  to  Aberdeen  to  pro* 
hinT."^  cure  ammunition,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  want  Thb 
he  luckily  obtained  from  two  vessels  just  arrived  from  Flan- 
ders with  military  stores,  and  immediately  set  out  b  piu^ 
suit  of  Hurry,  with  whom  he  had  an  indecisive  skirmish  on 
the  5th.  The  latter,  inferior  in  numbers,  retreated  to  In- 
verness, where,  being  re-ienforced  by  some  troops  from  the 
garrison,  and  joined  by  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Seaford^ 
and  Findlater,  he  returned  with  the  intention  of  striking 
some  grand  blow,  before  Baillie  should  arrive  to  share  the 
glory  with  him.  Montrose,  who  was  equally  anxious  for  an 
engagement  before  the  two  armies  joined,  halted  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Auldearn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairn,  and,  posted  in  ao 
advantageous  situation,  expected  the  enemy.  The  field  of 
battle  he  had  chosen  was  admirably  adapted  for  deceiving 
his  adversary.  The  village  stood  upon  a  height,  and  corer* 
ed  the  neighbouring  valley ;  this  he  chose  as  his  cenCR^ 
where  he  placed  his  cannon  and  a  few  picked  troops,  who 
were  scattered  among  the  houses,  before  which  he  had 
thrown  up  some  hasty  intrenchments,  where  their  numben 
were  at  once  concealed  and  protected.  The  right  win^^  aB> 
der  Macdonald,  consisting  of  only  four  hundred  men,  he 
stationed  with  the  royal  standard,  as  a  decoy,  on  ao  end- 
nence,  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  and  defended  by  dykes,  ditchest 
and  underwood,  and  its  strength  obscured  by  the  boshes 
and  fortifications.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  flower  o'^ 
his  army,  headed  by  himself,  occupied  the  valley ;  its 
bers  also  concealed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  pUioe.  Hal** 
ry,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  misled  hj  di^ 
judicious  arrangement  of  his  opponent,  fell  into  the 
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mistaking  the  right  for  the  main  body,  he  led  on  his  choi-    ooOK 
cest  troops  to  the  vain  attack  of  lines  it  was  impossible  to      ^^' 
reachy  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  cannon,  he  had  no  means     ^^^ 
to  silence.     Had  Macdonald  remained  in  his  intrenchments. 
Hurry  must  have  wasted  his  men  in  useless  eflTorts;  but 
irritated  by  the  taunts  of  his  assailants,  he  left  his  ground, 
and  overcoiiie  by  superiority  of  numbers,  was  put  to  the 
rout.     Montrose,  who  watched   his  opportunity,  when  he  Defeats 
perceived  the  enemy  thrown  into  disorder  by  their  success,  ^°^^ 
poured  down  with  his  whole  unbroken  strength,  and  assail- 
ed them  in  flank*     This  unexpected  attack  was  received 
steadily  by  Lothian's,  Loudon's,  and  Buchanan^s  regiments, 
who  fell  where  they  fought,  and  the  day  might  perhaps  have 
been  retrieved,  or,  at  least,  left  doubtful,  had  not  colonel 
Drummond,  one  of  Hurry's  own  officers,  by  an  unskilful  or 
treacherous  manoeuvre,*  wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of 
the  foot,  and  trampled  them  down.     In  this  battle  and  the 
pursuit,  the  loss  of  the  covenanters  was  severe ;  about  two 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen—as  few  prisoners  were 
taken — sixteen  colours,  with  all  the  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  the  prizes  of  the  victors.*!* 

Lxiii.  Although  Hurry,  an  unprincipled  mercenary,  had 
abstained  from  wasting  by  fire  and  sword,  the  possessions 
of  the  anti-covenanters,  and  consequently  provoked  no  re- 
taliation, Montrose,  faithful  to  his  savage  maxim  of  treating 
as  rebels — forgetful  that  he  had  himself  once  been  the  most 
active  among  them-— all  who  did  not  assist  the  king^s  arms.  Ravages 
improved  his  victory,  by  ravaging  the  district  anew,  com-  louring 
mittmg  to  the  flames,  the  wretched  gleanings  he  had  in  his  conntiy. 

*  He  waa  afterwards  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Inyemess,  and  shot.  Gor- 
^*%  CJenealogical  History  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  62S,  et  seq. 

t  AH  thb  was  accomplished,  according  to  Wishart,  who  is  graTely  copied 
h  Guthrie,  ¥oL  uu  p.  891,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  on  the  left,  and 
^orteen  on  the  ng^t  of  Montrose's  army.  As  an  instance  of  his  rodomontade, 
^*^  wni  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  account  he  gives  of  Mscdonald's  prowess, 
^fter  the  right  wing  was  defeated  by  Hurry,  this  chieftam  **  made  sufficient 
fB'^iids  for  [his]  rash  mistake,  by  the  admirable  courage  he  displayed  in  briqg- 
uigoff^men;  for  he  was  himself  the  last  that  came  off  the  field,  and  defend* 
^  his  body  with  a  huge  targot,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  thickest  of  the  ene- 
^7i  and  thus  alone  covered  the  retreat  of  his  men ;  during  which,  some  spear* 
^'^  cane  so  near  him,  as  to  fix  their  spears  in  his  targot,  which  he  ait  off* 
^th  his  broad  swoid,  by  threes  and  fimrs  at  a  stroke  t** 
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BOOK  fonnor  rapacious  and  merciless  visitation,  been  compelled 
-1-1 —  to  leave,  through  incapacity  to  destroy.  Nairn  and  Elgin, 
which  formerly  escaped,  vtrere  now  plundered,  and  the  chief 
houses  set  fire  to.  The  town  of  CuUen  was  laid  in  i 
and  *^  sic  lands  as  were  left  unbumt  up  before, 
burnt  up."* 

LXiv.  Baillie,  on  leaving  Athol,  was  ordered  also  to  the 
north  ;  but,  as  if  the  committee  had  intended  to  afibrd  Mon- 
Baillie  sent  trose  every  facility  for  the  exertion  of  his  peculiar  talenti^ 
pgdnsthim.  ^j^^  that  of  the  soldiery  he  commanded,  his  best  troops  wen 
directed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the  low  countries,  aarl 
he,  with  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  borse^  im 
directed  to  pursue  and  destroy  an  enemy,  now  at  the  head 
of  double  his  strength ;  and  who,  the  very  day  that  be  n* 
ceived  his  instructions,  had  dispersed  at  Auldearn,  the  ntmj 
with  which  he  was  intended  to  act.  At  Strathbogie^  Honj 
joined  him  with  one  hundred  lK>rse,  the  remnant  of  wliat 
had  escaped  with  him  at  Auldearn,  and  with  whom  be  eon* 
trived  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  Montrose^s  forces.  The 
numbers  opposed  were  nearly  equal,  but  Montrose  dedmed 
fighting,  and  outmarching  Baillie,  betook  himself  to  his  old 
fastnesses,  among  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  woods  at  die 
entry  of  Badenoch,  where  it  was  impossible  to  attack  him, 
and  where  he  could  procure  plenty  of  provisions  from  the 
interior  for  his  men  ;  while  the  enemy,  in  a  desolated  cooDtfj, 
were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  absolute  starvation.  For 
some  time  they  remained  looking  at  each  other,  till  Bailfie^s 
meal,  upon  which  alone  his  army  had  subsisted,  beoooiipg 
exhausted,  and  his  few  horsemen  having  spent  eight  and 
forty  hours  almost  without  eating,  he  was  obliged  to  break 
up,  and  march  towards  Inverness,  to  be  supplied  there^  and 
Montrose  made  an  excursion  to  the  south,  as  fiur  as  Oipar 
in  Angus. 

LXY.  Both  having  recruited,  returned  each  upon  his  stqifc 
Montrose  was  superior  in  numbers,  and  desirous  to  engage; 
Baillie,  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency,  was  anxious  to  apiie 
his  men.  Urged  on  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  and  the 
dictation  of  an  imperious  aristocracy — who  did  not  ooaader 
the  state  of  his  forces,  or  their  amount,  and  conceived  it  oa^ 


He  retires 
to  Bade- 
noch. 


BuiHie  to 
Inverness. 


*  Spalding's  Hist,  vol.  ii.     Wiishari.     Rush«vorth^  voL  vL 
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rjr  to  issue  mandates  of  the  most  contradictory  nature    BOOK 
e,  dispirited  by  the  reflections  which  he  was  conscious      ^^* 
having  merited,  and  orders  be  felt  it  impossible  to      '^^ 

earnestly  entreated  to  be  released  from  his  com- 
nd  another  appointed  in  his  room.  In  answer,  he 
cted  to  meet  lord  Crawford  at  the  nulls  of  Drum, 
se^  where  a  resolution  of  the  committee  was  pro- 
depriying  him  of  his  trained  soldiers — ^including 
nndred  under  colonel  Hume,  recalled  from  Ireland — 
e  transported  to  Argyle ;  and  turning  over  to  him 
T  of  raw  recruits  to  supply  their  place,  witli  whom,  Committee 
Off  to  about  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  ^^^<^^ 

^  .        t  ,     I  the  veteran 

f  horse,  he  was  appomted  to  guard  the  passes  to  troops  from 

ands;  but  this  arrangement  was  almost  immediately,  ^^^'*^* 

itiously  altered.     Argyle  having  refused  the,  com- 

ord  Lindsay  marched  with  all  the  experienced  sol- 

to  Athol,  while  a  new  order  was  transmitted  from 

imittee  to  BailUe,  desiring  him,  without  regard  to 

imstances,  to  find  out  and  engage  the  enemy.     They 

the  kirk  of  Keith,  where  Baillie  having  obtained 

^  of  the  ground,  oflTered  battle ;  but,  notwithstand- 

(uperiority  of  numbers,  Montrose  prud^itly  refused 

g  the  challenge,  and  retired  to  Alfcnrd.     Thither 

Msrsued  him ;  and  urged,  it  is  said,  by  the  impetuosity 

rras,  was  necessitated  to  fight,  in  opposition  to  his 

gment,  under  dispositions  by  no  means  prc^itious. 

le  bad  possession  of  a  hill  above  Alford,  behind 

liere  was  a  marsh  that  protected  his  rear,  and  his 

IS  covered  by  another  hill  that  hid  the  extent  of 

s«     In  cavalry  he  was  rather  superior,  and  in  infan- 

>Ie  the  number  of  hi^  opponents.     He  formed  in  line 

deepi  with  his  horse»  under  lord  Gordon,  on  the 

id  two  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear.     Baillie  formed 

ine,,  but  to  meet  the  extent  of  his  enemies^  front,  he 

Jy  form  three  file  deep,  and  had  no  reserve.     Bal-  He  U  de. 

rho  conunanded  the  horse,  which  were  divided  into  Jvjford^by 

aadrons,  charged  gallantly  with  two,  but  the  third,  Montrose. 

rdered  to  attack  in  flank,  drew  up  in  rear  of  their 

s,  where  they  stood  till  the  others  were  broken  by 

Jons,     The  foot,  commanded  by  Baillie  in  person. 
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fought  desperately,  and  even  after  the  horse  had 
they  were  attacked  in  rear  by  the  victorious  cavali 
enemy^  refused  to  yield  ;  nor  was  it  till  Montrose  bi 
his  reserve,  that  the  little  intrepid  band  were  ore 
and  discomfited*  The  victory  was  complete,  bat 
had  to  lament  the  death  of  lord  Gordon,*  whose  fi 
celebrated  with  great  military  pomp  at  Aberdee 
after  the  engagement;  and  despatching  lord  Afa 
brother,  lord  Gordon's  successor  in  command,  to 
cruits,  or  collect  again  the  deserters,  who  had  retun 
to  secure  the  booty  they  had  gained,  he  directed  h 
ous  career  to  the  south,  where,  flushed  with  unin 
success,  he  proudly  anticipated  new  triumphs; 
mourning  country  wept  in  tears  of  blood,  and  eyed 
amazement  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  portei 
venturer,  who  owed  the  splendour  of  his  fame  to  t 
he  inflicted,  and  the  evanescent  power  he  then  ei 
the  imbecility  of  the  leaders,  and  the  disunion  of  th 
by  which  he  was  opposed ;  to  want  of  discipline  ai 
men,  the  absence  of  military  talent  in  the  generals, 
factious  divisions  of  the  aristocracy,  who  guided  the 
of  the  covenanters  in  the  field. 

Lxvi.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  plao 
dissensions,  land.  Important  events  were  evolving  in  the  sister  i 
and  the  two  religious  parties  of  presbyterians  and 
dents  were  ranging  in  distinct  and  hostile  array, 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  reader  of  this  portion  i 
tory  should  notice  a  distinction  which  historians  have 
ciently  attended  to  in  the  use  of  the  term  Independ 
the  sectaries  who  objected  to  presbyterian  churct 
ment,  and  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  liberty  of 
their  own  creed,  have  been  ranged  under  this  denoi 
and  because  they  contended  for  this  as  their  civil  ri 
have  been  represented  as  fighting  in  support  of  their 
ities  as  a  religious  body.  But  an  independent  is 
to  religious  war  in  any  shape ;  so  long  as  he  remains  t 
principles,  he  can  neither  propagate  his  religion,  w 
its  enemies  by  civil  pains  or  penalties  of  any  descripti 

*  The  bishop  here  again  desires  his  readers  to  believe  that  in  ti 
contested  battle,  Montrose  lost  not  one  pri>'atc  ! 


Religious 
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dieres  chrisdanity  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  and  he  believes   BOOK 
bat  its  conquests  can  only  be  effected  by  tbe  sword  of  the 


i|Hrit«— which  is  the  word  of  God— by  divine  influence  accom-     1645. 
puiyhig  the  peaceful  promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  ^,"?^?^^ 
the  arm  of  power  employed  in  this  sacred  cause,  is  an  un- pendents. ' 
hallowed  weapon,  which  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  will 
nerer  make  them  christians.     With  such  sentiments,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  they  could  very  cordially  support  the 
oxDpalsive  scheme  of  church   uniformity,  even  had  their 
ideas  of  church  government  agreed  with  the  covenanters. 
They  were  therefore  viewed  with  peculiar  suspicion  by  the  The  pres 
pfobyterians,  from  the  moment  the  latter  conceived  the  pro-  ^^"^^ ' 
babOity  of  enforcing  their  favourite  form,  as  the  establish-  suspicions 
Bent  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.*  ^^  ^^"'' 

ixvii.  Having  succeeded  in  framing  a  common  directory  Proceed- 
ht  worship,  by  occasional  concessions  on  both  sides,  the  as-  ^^g^^j^f 
MnUy  of  divines  at  Westminster— to  whose  progress  we  ster  assem 
iRBt  now  attend— proceeded  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical  ^  ^' 
pdity,  which  the  presbyterians  pushed  with  renovated  vi- 
gour, from  the  time  the  Scottish  aimy  obtained  possession 
of  Newcastle;  as  the  general,  in  announcing  that  important 
idfantage,  had  pressed  upon  the  English  parliament,  the 
M  greater  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  overcoming  the 
ttculties  that  delayed  the  settlement  of  one  uniform  mode 
of  church  government.    Thus  far  the  independents  agreed 
with  the  presbyterians,  that  there  was  a  certain  form  of 
dnirch  government,  of  divine  institution,  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  they  differed  as  to  what  that  form  of 

*  To  establish  uniformity  of  religious  profession  throughout  a  land,  appears 
ttlntnght,  an  important  and  a  proper  object,  and  may  be  defended  by  rea- 
an  which  are  at  least  plausible.  It  would  promote  peace,  and,  freeing  the 
lioBitBB  fircmi  the  necessity  of  combating  for  matters  of  ceremony  or  form^ — 
vhidi  ve  geneially  prodoctive  of  the  most  bitter  animosity— would  leave  them 
^tmt  midiitXBCtedly  to  attend  to  the  more  essential  and  productive  labours  of 
te  fonctioii.  And  could  christians  be  persuaded  to  be  of  one  mind,  guided 
^wnilBr  viewf  of  that  only  rule,  which  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be  para- 
inmt— the  tcriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — then  the  prospect  of 
■uvenal  commnnion,  and  national  uniformity  would  be  desirable.  But  con- 
*titiited  as  the  huonan  mind  is,  it  evidently  requires  a  power  more  than  human, 
*id  I  state  other  than  this  world  has  yet  known,  to  produce  so  delightful  a 
CQDiDmmatioii :  any  other  method  by  which  it  has  been,  or  may  be  attempted, 
>Mt  ever  be  aa  hopeless,  as  it  is  tyrannical. 
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bOOK    government  was ;  and  whether  any  definite  form  was  bind' 
^^*       ing  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  was  a  distinct  question,  in 


I6i5.  which  the  erastians  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  other  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  assembled  divines.  Whitelock-i-who 
once  had  been  rather  friendly  to  the  presby  teriaii»— when  the 
proposition  was  stated,  <'  That  the  scripture  holds  finth,  thai 
many  particular  congregations  may,  and  by  divine  instiUitioii 
f  ought,  to  be  under  one  presbyterial  government,''  bfegeded^ 

that  no  form  of  government  yi/asjure  divinOf  but  that  in-ge- 
neral, all  things  must  be  done  decently  and  in  order.    A  go- 
vernment, he  allowed,  was  certainly  Jure  diomoi  batwk- 
ther  presbytery,  episcopacy,  or  independency,  be  tfaatdiviiK 
institution  ;  whether  there  be  a  prescript,  rule,  or  f^Hm"*"! 
of  scripture  for  any  of  these  forms,  he  contended  was  by  no 
means  clear.     He  therefore  requested  the  assembly  to  fix^ 
bear  upon  this  point  at  that  time,  because  if  presbytery  wot 
not  jure  dimnoy  no  opinion  of  any  council  could  make  itw; 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  still  so  continue,  although  th^  nsde 
Amiments  no  declaration  on  the  subject     Selden  and  St.  John  werr 
iiidepend!^  also  of  the  same  opinion,  apprehending  that  presbyteiy  wouU 
ency  prove  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  as  prelacy,  if  it  came  in 

with  a  divine  claim ;  but  the  assembly  would  not  listen  lo 
any  proposal  of  forbearance,  and  the  subject  was  di^atnl 
for  thirty  days.  The  chief  inquiry  was  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  the  independent^ 
taking  the  texts  of  scripture  where  it  is  mentioned,  in  their 
plain  meaning,  affirmed  always  met  together  in  one  phoe^ 
and  that  the  acts  of  the  church  were  the  acts  of  one  congn* 
gation  consisting  of  the  members  and  their  office  beams; 
that  when  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  chnrcbi 
sent  chosen  men  from  their  company,  this  was  the  deed  d 
one  congregation  alone ;  and  that  although  presbyteij  k 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  implies  no  more  to 
the  eldership  or  presbytery  of  one  particular  church ;  fcrnj 
mention  is  made  any  where  in  the  scriptures,  of  chnrchd 
being  ranged  in  presbyteries,  classes,  provincial  synods,  or 
general  assemblies,  in  subordination  to  each  other. 

Lxviii.  To  these  arguments  the  presbyterians  answcfd: 
— that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  made  np  of 
Diore  than  one  congregation,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
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P  disciples,  the  many  apostles  and  teachers,  who  could   BOOK 
ftve  all  exercised  their  gifts  in  one  assembly ,  and  from      ^^ 
iversity  of  tongues.     That,  when  it  is  granted  that  the  '  i646, 
tude  was  too  great  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  when  the  ^  v^^- 
I  church  is  said  to  have  thus  met,  it  is  evident  it  must 
been  their  rulers  alone,  who  could  only  have  met  in 
]rtery.     In  favour  of  the  subordination  of  courts,  it  was 
oor  Saviour  speaks  of  the  appeal  from  one  or  two  bre- 
to  the  whole  church ;  but  this  text  was  claimed  by  the 
endents,  as  more  favourable  to  their  congregational  dis- 
e.     The  appeal  from  the  chArch  at  AntiocH,  to  the 
les  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  was  then  urged ;  but  the 
endents  affirmed  that  a  synod  of  presbyters  is  no  where 

a  church,  and  that  the  appeal  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
as  only  for  advice,  not  judicial  determination ;  but  even 
ising  the  assembly  of  apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  be  a  sy-* 
it  could  neither  be  provincial,  nor  national  to  the  church 
tioch,  consequently  no  proof  of  subordination*   The  de- 
{ then  shifted  their  ground  to  the  formation  of  the  Jew- 
anhedrim,  which  the  presbyterians  considered  as  the  Which  it 
pe  of  the  christian  church ;  and  finally,  by  an  over-  ^jiviM 
ning  majority,  voted  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  auUM)rit]^ 
blies,  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

X.  The  independents,  in  a  written  dissent,  complained 
he  unkind  usage  they  had  met  with  in  the  assembly;  The  inde- 
he  papers  they  offered  were  not  read,  that  they  were  ^test  »• 
lowed  to  state  their  own  questions,  being  told  they  set  g»Jn»t  thw 
«lves  industriously  to  puzzle  the  cause,  and  render  the 
»t  propositions  obscure,  rather  than  argue  their  truth 
seness ;"  they  declared  also,  **  that  the  assembly  refused 
^ate  their  main  proposition — whether  a  divine  right  of 
h  government  did  not  remain  with  every  particular  con- 
tion.'*     To' all  which  the  assembly  replied,  ♦*  they  were 
mscious  that  they  had  done  them  any  injustice,  and  as 
e  rest,  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  their  own  me- 
of  procedure." 
c.  During  this  discussion,  the  English  parliament  made 

attempts  to  procure  an  accommodation  between  the 
s ;  and  the  independents,  when  they  saw  that  the  pres- 
-  IV.  2d 


leration ; 
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BOOK    byterians  would  carry  the  question,  pled  strongly  for  an  io- 
^^'      dulgence  or  toleration,  especially  as  they  agreed  in  the  es- 
1845.     sential  doctrines  of  the  scripture;  but  the  presbyterians coo- 
Solicit  to-  sidered  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  crime,  to  create  a  schim 
about  lessef  matters,  when  they  agreed  about  the  greater; 
The  parliament,  however,  where  the  erastians  predominated! 
still  anxious  to  procure  a  compromise,  or  at  least  matual  far- 
bearance,  appointed  a  committee  to  act  as  mediators.  ^  Be- 
fore it  the  question  of  uniformity  was  strongly  insisted  on  I7 
the  presbyterians,  from  the  danger  of  setting  up  altar  against 
altar,  and  creating  strifes,  heresies,  and  confusions  in  the 
church.     The  independents  could  not  perceive  the  necessty 
of  rigid  uniformity  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  aiga- 
ed,  that  it  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  people's  light  and^ 
measure  of  understanding,  according  to  the  apostolic  canoOf 
Which  18    ^^  As  far  as  we  have  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  role.' 
refused  by  g^^  ^  ^j^^  endeavours  of  the  committee  proved  aborttTe; 
tenuis.       the  unyielding  presbyterians  concluded  their  last  paper,  bjr 
a  peremptory  refusal  to  recede  from  their  principles  of  coer- 
cion, which  they  avowed  in  the  following  strange  declaradoD^ 
Their  de-    "  That  whereas  their  brethren  say,  that  uniformity  ought  to* 
claration.     jj^  urged  no  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  all  men's  consciences 
and  to  their  edification  :  it  seems  to  them  as  if  their  bredirenv 
not  only  desired  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  for" 
all  men ;  and  would  have  us  think  that  we  are  bound  bf 
our  covenant,  to  bring  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms 
to  no  nearer  a  conjunction  and  uniformity  than  is  consistoiV 
with  the  liberty  of  all  men's  consciences  I  which,  whether  i^ 
be  the  sense  of  the  covenant,  we  leave  with  the  honourable 
committee."     Burroughs,  a  respected  and  eminent  minister 
among  the  independents,  replied,  "  That  if  their  congttg^^ 
tions  might  not  be  exempted  from  that  coercive  power  of  tlt^ 
classes,  if  they  might  not  have  liberty  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  towtK^ 
the  civil  magistrate,  they  were  resolved  to  suffer,  or  go  tt> 
some  other  place  of  the  world  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
Durronghs*  liberty.     For,  while  men  think  there  is  no  way  of  peace,  ImI 
re^^^^^^  by  forcing  all  to  be  of  the  same  mind— while  they  think  lb 
civil  sword  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  to  determine  allooaao* 
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rsies  of  divinity,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  attended  with    BOOK 
les  and  imprisonments  to  the  disobedient — while  they  ap*       ^^ 
ehend  there  is  no  medium  betwixt  a  strict  uniformity,  and      i6iS. 
general  confusion  of  all  things — ^while  these  sentiments  pre- 
111,  there  must  be  a  base  subjection  of  men's  consciences  to 
ftvery,  and  great  disturbances  in  the  christian  world.*^  Lit^ 
e  did  the  divines  think,  that  in  less  than  twenty  years,  all 
leir  arguments  would  be  turned  against  themselves ;  that 
tey  should  be  excluded  from  the  establishment  by  an  act 
'  uniformity,  and  plead  in  vain  for  that  indulgence  they  now 
»nied  men  whom  they  acknowledged  as  brethren. 

X.XXI.  But  the  victory  of  the  presbyterians  was  not  com- 
iete  till  their  system  received  the  sanction  of  the  parlia- 
ent,  and  was  established  in  the  plentitude  of  its  power, 
ader  all  the  pains  and  penalties  usually  inflicted  by  a  do- 
linant  church.  The  majority  of  the  house  of  commons, 
3iMrever,  they  knew,  although  friendly  to  the  form  of  pres- 
jrtery,  were  not  friendly  to  the  exclusive  supremacy  of 
resbyterian  church  courts ;  and  they  therefore  endeavour- 
1  to  carry  by  stratagem,  the  approbation  of  this  body  of 
'e  legislature.  Their  commissioners,  warning  all  their 
^pporters  to  be  early  in  the  house,  brought  on  the  ques- 
ion,  in  hope  to  decide  it  before  the  meeting  filled;  but 
■f  r.  Glyn,  an  erastian,  aware  of  their  intention,  spoke  an 
oor  upon  the  jtta  divinum^  and  Mr.  Whitelock  succeeded 
^<n  with  a  speech  of  similar,  or  greater  length ;  and  before 
^  had  finbhed,  the  house  was  filled,  and  the  proposition 
om  the  assembly  was  carried  in  a  modified  shape,  **  That  Decision  of 

U  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  JIJjJ'*™*"^ 
^Urch  be  governed  by  congregational,  classical,  and  syno- the  pretby. 
^cal  assemblies."     Undescribable  was  the  disikppointment  *«™>«- 
^  the  presbyterian  ministers  on  the  rejection  of  their  claim 
^  a  divine  right :  they  applied  to  the  city,  and  obtained 
^^Hn  the  common  council  a  petition,  representing  religion 
^If  as  in  danger,  if  the  discipline  of  the  church  by  presby- 
^ries  were  not  established ;  and  desiring  that  their  powers 
Digbt  be  ratified  by  law.     The  commons  refused  the  peti- 
ioo.     It  was  followed  by  another  from  the  ministers,  which 
ras  not  only  not  allowed  to  be  read,  but  a  committee  ap- 
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Their  po- 
Ktical  in- 
trigues. 


Cromwell 

opposes 

them. 


pointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  measures  so  disreqieet- 
ful  to  government* 

Lxxii.  Connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  proceedingiiWieR 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Mio 
is  so  much  the  child  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossibk 
to  predict  a  priori^  how  the  same  person  will  act  in  difienset 
situations.  It  is  therefore  no  great  matter  of  surprise  to 
find  the  pretensions  of  a  church  dominant  very  diffierenC 
from  the  petitions  of  the  same  association  when  under  per- 
secution. The  Scots  were  at  their  highest  point  of  elm- 
tion  when  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  entocd 
into ;  they  held,  or  at  least  supposed  they  held,  the  fiUc  of 
the  king  and  parliament  in  their  hands ;  and  had  they  bees 
contented  to  reap  the  rich  but  rational  profit  which  their 
situation  afibrded,  they  might  have  established  a  modente 
— ^if  tolerating — presbytery  throughout  the  three  kingdoBi; 
but  imagining,  that  instead  of  accomplishing  this  by  srga- 
ment  or  conviction,  they  were  to  achieve  it  by  the  efforts  of 
their  arms,  they  began  to  look  forward  to  the  rich  pitstores 
of  the  land,  and  anticipate  them  as  the  wages  of  their  anis- 
tance.  This  prospect,  if  it  did  not  beget,  nourished  nrf 
strengthened  the  principle  of  exclusive  supremacy  so  na* 
tural  to  all  establishments,  and  led  them,  by  every  method, 
to  endeavour  to  attach  to  themselves  the  support  of  the 
civil  and  military  power.  The  city  of  London  was  Ctfiy 
favourable  to  presbytery,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  were 
also  inclined  to  support  it ;  till  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
ministers  alienated  the  afiections  even  of  their  friendiit 
and  drove  them  into  the  political  measures  of  the  indepen- 
dents. 

Lxxiii.  In  order  to  secure  freedom  from  ecclesiastiesl 
bondage  under  a  new  shape,  Cromwell,  whose  vigorous  ta- 
lents and  exemplary  conduct  procured  him  at  the  outset  l> 
influence  in  the  council  and  the  field,  and  whose  manoeis 
gave  him  a  hold  in  the  afiections  of  the  people,  which  f^ 


*  The  anthorities  I  have  followed  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  Wa 
Assembly,  are  chiefly  Baillie  and  Whitelock,  who  were  present,  and  tfld  i> 
active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans.  ■'! 

*■  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  67.  ftj 
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sed  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  decided  at  once  to  op-    BOOK 
le  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  presbyterians,*     He 
irefore  became  obnoxious  to  them,  in  proportion  as  he  was      1646. 
I  forward  by  the  friends  of  religious  liberty ;  and  the  credit 
ich  he  acquired  at  the  battle  of  Marston*moor,   made 
:in  redouble  their  endeavours  to  get  him  removed  from  the  They  plot 
ny.  Their  plots  for  this  purpose,  and  their  wishes  to  pre-  Jh^Swn* 
ve  in  the  army  officers  subservient  to  the  presbyterian  in-  the  com- 
est,f  although  of  inferior  ability,  produced,  along  with  ™^^ 
ler  causes,  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  the  remould- 
;  of  the  army,  by  which  almost  every  Scottishman  was  dis- 
used the  service  of  the  English  parliament 
Lxxiv.  Spring  was  considerably  advanced  before  the  new 
>del  was  completed ;  but  the  superiority  of  discipline  which 
introduced  more  than  compensated  for  the  delay.    Their 
int  of  chaplains  was  decried  by  the  presbyterians,  but  the 
f  officers  supplied  that  deficiency ;  and  bound  themselves  j^  ,^^ 
closer  union  with  the  soldiers,  by  being  at  once  their  spiri-  remodelled. 
a1  guides  and  military  leaders.    The  king's  party  ridiculed 
te  dismissal  of  the  old,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  offi- 
srs,!  never  suspecting  that  activity,  spirit,  and  genius,  could 
M)n  compensate  for  the  want  of  common  place  routine ;  but 
be  danger  most  to  be  dreaded  was,  lest  a  spirit  of  discontent 
light  be  engendered,  by  turning  off  so  many  respected  com- 
iisnders  whom  the  new  regulations  forced  to  retire ;  yet  the 
^  of  the  soldiers  surmounted  this,  and  the  campaign  open- 
d  with  an  army  whose  disposition  and  equipment  soon  ren- 
1^  it  respected.     Cromwell,  who  was  employed  on  a  dis- 
iict  service  when  the  self-denying  act  passed,  was  met,  upon  Opening  of 
us  arrival  at  Windsor,  where  he  came  to  take  farewell  of  the  Ltg^T" 
^Ji  by  a  dispensation,  allowing  him  to  continue  in  com- 

Btillie  11  an  unexceptionable  witness  in  this  case :  he  was  a  keen  oppon- 
''of  Cromwdl*8t  but  he  bears  this  testimony  to  his  character.  **  The  man» 
^weU]  is  a  rerj  wise  and  active  head,  universally  well  beloved,  as  religi* 
'  ^  stout,"  Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  60.  He  complains  of  his  endeavours  to 
''cure  toleration  for  the  independents,  ib.  i^  j|||,  and  laments  that  **  the  great 
^  of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  is  to  have  a  liberty  of  all  religions,  without  any 
'Option,"  ib.  p.  6). 
[  BatUie,  voL  ii.  pp.  66,  77. 

*  The  new  model  was  generally,  by  the  king*ft  P<urty,  called  the  new  noddle ! 
litelock,  p.  136. 
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mand  for  a  certain  time ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  particular 
request  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  nominated  lieatenmtr 
general  of  the  cavalry.  He  justified  the  appointment,  bj 
almost  immediately  dispersing  a  brigade  of  the  royal  hone 
near  Issip-bridge,  consisting  of  the  queen's,  and  three  other 
regiments,  taking  the  queen's  standard,  and  a  number  of  pri- 
soners. Fairfax  proposed  commencing  active  operatioiis,hj 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  which  had  held  out  to  tiie 
last  extremity ;  but  being  ordered  by  the  committee  of  botb 
kingdoms  to  besiege  Oxford,  he  sent  only  a  detachment, 
which,  mistaken  for  the  vanguard  of  his  whole  army,  etslj 
accomplished  their  object,  though,  on  the  truth  being  dis- 
covered, they  in  their  turn  were  besieged. 

Lxxv.  Simultaneously  with  the  movements  of  the  parlii- 
mentary  troops,  the  Scottish  army  was  directed  to  march 
south,  where  they  would  have  been  joined  by  re^enforoemenls 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  forces  under 
the  king ;  but,  chagrined  at  the  marked  disrespect  paid 
them  in  the  formation  of  the  new  model,  and  not  satisfied 
with  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  they  refused  to  act  in  conceit; 
and  marched  and  countermarched,  till  they  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  retaining  their  ascendancy  in  England  to  esasyi 
disappointed  their  friends,  and  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  sll 
parties.  Meanwhile,  Charles  attacked  and  carried  the  town 
of  Leicester  by  storm,  where  the  wealth  of  the  surroundiog 
country  had  been  deposited  for  safety :  that  he  distribntcd 
among  his  soldiers,  and  allowed  them  besides  the  pillage  of 
the  place,  which  they  prosecuted  with  every  species  of  out 
rage  and  inhumanity;  conduct  scarcely  to  be  palliated  is 
mercenaries,  by  the  exasperation  long  resistance  is  calculate' 
Suc^ss  of  to  produce  in  troops  fighting  only  for  plunder,  but  certaiolj 
"^*  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  boasted  principles  of  huuianilj 
to  which  his  majesty  laid  claim ;  and  which  his  apdogisC 
have  been  ready  to  assume  that  he  possessed. 

Lxxvi.  Elated  by  this,  and  some  other  smaller  successei^ 
the  king  wrote  to  his  consort,  that  his  afiairs  were  never  in  so 
hopeful  a  posture ;  and  the  parliament,  roused  by  the  public 
clamour,  which  magnified  these  advantages,  sent  directioDSia 
their  general  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  proceed  in  pn^ 
suit  of  his  majesty.    He   immediately  ordered  his  forces  to 
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XQtrate  and  march,  with  full  determination  to  give  battle ;  DOOK 
rencounter  between  Ireton  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  royal  ^^' 
U  two  miles  from  Naseby,  about  1 1  o^clock  in  the  evening,  1645. 
informed  Charles  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Taken 
orprise,  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate 
her  it  would  be  advisable  to  retreat,  or  fight  on  the 
id  they  occupied;  when  perceiving,  that  although  the  van 
I  escape,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  off  the  rear  with 
f,  and  considering  tliemselves  stronger  in  cavalry,  not 
or  in  infantry,  and  commanded  by  much  more  experieu- 
fficers,  it  was  resolved  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  to  ad- 
!  against  the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  attack, 
morning,  [Saturday,  June  I4th]  the  two  armies  drew  up 
ler  of  battle,  in  a  large  field,  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the 
hwest  side  of  Naseby.  The  royal  word  was,  queen  Mary — 
arliamentary,  God,  ourstrength.  Fairfax  wasstationed  on 
>row  of  a  small  hill,  whence  he  ordered  a  party  of  three 
red  musketeers,  to  advance  about  a  gunshot,  with  in- 
tions  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body,  if  hard  pressed, 
royal  army  marched  up  in  line  with  great  alacrity  and 
Qtion;  prince  Rupert,  who  led  the  right  wing,  com- 
ing with  a  furious  charge  on  the  enemy's  left.  He  was 
red  by  Ireton  with  equal  bravery ;  but  his  repeated  at- 
were  successful,  and  he  broke  and  pursued  them  out 
e  field  as  far  as  Naseby.  Between  the  two  main  bodies, 
Handed  by  the  king  in  person,  with  lord  [late  sir  Ja- 
Astiey,  and  the  earl  of  Lindsay  under  him,  on  the  one  Battle  of 
and  Fairfax,  assisted  by  Skippin,  on  the  other,  the  bat-  ^^^^y- 
'as  maintained  long  and  doubtfully;  till  the  superior 
ralship  of  Cromwell,  with  the  right  wing,  decided  their 
ind  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  charged  the  left  wing 
e  royalists,  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with  equal 
mosity  and  equal  success,  at  the  time  that  prince  Ru- 
did  that  of  the  parliamentary  army ;  but  instead  of  wast- 
lis  advantage,  he  sent  a  detachment  after  the  fugitives 
cient  to  prevent  their  rallying,  and  with  the  greater  part 
lis  victorious  troops,  wheeled  to  the  centre,  and  attacked 
^g's  main  body  in  rear.  One  battalion  only  remained 
ovable,  and  ere  Rupert's  return,  all  except  a  body  of 
te  which  the  king  himself  had  rallied,  were  scattered  over 
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^^-       battle.     "  One  charge  more  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  we  re- 
1645.     cover  the  day ;"  but  the  odds  were  too  fearful ;  with  hone 
alone  to  attempt  a  formed  line  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillerj, 
would  have  been  an  useless  prodigality  of  life ;  they  could  doC 
The  royal   (j^  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  attack,  and  retreated  in  diw- 
pletelv  de-  der,  to  within  two  miles  of  Leicester,  pursued  by  Fair&i'i 
feated.        horse.     The  numbers  slain  in  this  battle  were  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  or  magnitude  of  the  victory.  Unj 
do  not  in  all  appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  ihoi- 
sand  or  twelve  hundred,  but  the  prisoners  taken  were  Ibe 
thousand,  and  the  infantry  so  totally  ruined,  that  hardly  i 
fragment  of  a  regiment  could  be  collected.     All  the  hg* 
gage,  artillery,  stores,  and  plunder  belonging  to  the  ro]fal 
army,  was  taken,  and  perhaps,  what  was  not  the  least  impor-* 
The  kIng*B  tant,  the  king's  cabinet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vlctMS-    In 
rabiiiet  u-  ii^Q  engagement,  the  commanders  of  both  armies  distingoU*^ 
ed  themselves.     The  king  was  remarkable  for  hb  condor' 
and  <;ourage ;  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  danger, 
among  the  last  on  the  field.     Old  Skippin  was  early 
ed,  but  when   requested  to  leave  the  ground  to  havefe^^ 
wound  dressed,  he  answered,  he  would  not  remove  so  loc^ 
as  &  man  would  stand ;  and  Fairfax  himself,  when  his  h^^ 
met  was  knocked  off,  on  being  offered  one  by  D'Oilfy, 
so  valuable  a  life  should  be  too  much  endangered, 
to  cover  his  own  head  at  the  expense  of  his  friend's.    Noe^ 
posure  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  of  Charles,  wli^ 
his  private  correspondence  was  published ;  more  dclibei^^ 
perfidy  could  not  exist,  nor  could  the  worst  enemy  of  roj»*^ 
have  desired  a  more  pitiful  portraiture  of  kingcrafl,  thin  **■* 
letters  of  the  ^'  pious  monarch"  contained. 
He  retreats      Lxxvii.  Astonished  at  his  defeat,  Charles  retreated  W^. 
to  Wales.    Wales  with  the  remains  of  his  horse,  in  the  hopes  of  l*Wj 
able  to  recruit,  in  a  country  generally  well  afiecled  to  I* 
cause,  and  to  wait  till  the  promised  succours  should  arfl** 
from  Ireland  or  the  Continent,  or  till  he  could  e£fect  a  jn* 
Panla-       tion  with  Montrose,  to  whom  he  now  looked  as  the  stay* 
foj^^fol-   '^is  fallen  fortune.     The  parliamentary  generals  followed  tf 
lowup  their  their  success  with  rapidity  and  effect     Leicester  capitidM 
ortune.      ^^  Fairfax,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  " 
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as  again  relieved  at  hU  approach.     Bridgewater,  Bath,  and    BOOK 
Iberwood  were  taken;  and   Bristol,  which  prince   Rupert      ^^* 
ad  been  expected  to  defend  for  some  months,  surrender-      isi^. 
d  as  soon  as  the  outworks  were  stormed ;  a  disappointment 
t  which  the  king  was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he  recall- 
d  bis  commission,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  leave  the  coun-^ 
ry.   After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  Cromwell  reduced  Winchester 
md  Bassinghouse,  while  Fairfax   proceeded  to  Cornwall, 
Habere  the  shattered  forces  of  Hopeton  being  forced  to  sur- 
render, the  whole  of  the  western  and  midland  counties,  ere 
the  close  of  the  year,  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  par-  Prinoe 
liament     The  priqce  of  Wales,  now  about  fifteen  years  of  Charles  re- 
age — afterwards  Charles  IL— ^t  the  same  time  retired  to  pj^ce. 
France  to  his  mother. 

Lxxvjii.  After  the  surrender  of  Newcastle,  part  of  the 
Scottish  army  besieged  Carlisle,  which  bravely  held  out  till  scott  take 
the  28th  June,  when  it  capitulated  upon  honourable  condi-  Carlisle. 
.tioDs.    The  remainder,  who  had  marched  as  far  as  Rip- 
pon,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king's  intention  to 
penetrate  to  Montrose,  removed  into  Westmoreland  to  cover 
<he  siege,  and  protect  the  borders,  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Scottish   commissioners,*  who   despatched 
iQessengers  to  hasten  their  advance  south,  in  order  to  ren- 
tier effectual  aid  in  the  decisive  operations  which  were  daily 
expected.     When  the  field  of  Naseby  had  been  gained  by 
^  independent  leaders,  they  then,  towards  the  latter  end 
ofJnQe,  advanced  to  Nottingham,  whence,  on  the  2d  of  Advance 
J"lyj  they  came  to   Melton  Mowbray,  and  dispersed  into  |nto  Eng- 
^veral  parties  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  ob- 
*^cting  the  new  levies  attempted  to  be  made  for  the  king 
^  these  districts.     They  carried  by  storm  a  small  garrison 
^  Canon  Froom,  on  the  22d,  and  about  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seduce  the  generals  into  a  negotiation  Attempt  to 
widi  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  sir  William  Fleming,  J^^^n^^f. 
nephew  to  the  earl  of  Callander;  but  although  dissatisfied  fectual. 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  the  proposals  were 
ijzstintly  rejected,  and  transmitted  to  parliament,  who»  in 
return,  voted  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  the 

•  Btillie*s  Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  103. 
VOL*  IV-  2  E 
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^^  be  invested  by  the  Scots,  who  sat  down  before  it  on  tlitf 
164^.     30th  of  July.     In  the  beginning  of  August,  Charies  d^- 

HerefoT*'*^®"^^  from  Wales,  and  advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  tbe 
view,  it  was  supposed,  of  raising  the  siege ;  but  the  eari  fM 
Leven  having  despatched  David  Leslie  with  the  horsey  t9 
hover  round  his  march,  he  made  a  demonstration  as  if  he 
intended  to  proceed  towards  the  north ;  there,  Points  lod 
Rossi ter  opposing  his  progress,  he  broke  into  the  associalel 

The  king    counties,  took   Huntingdon,   approached  Cambridge^  sod 

tiiigdoii.  returned  with  his  army  greatly  re-enforced,  to  raise  die 
siege  of  Hereford.  Leven,  whose  forces  had  been  left  ne- 
glected from  the  time  the  parliamentary  arms  had  become 
so  decisive,  had,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  battering 
train  and  ammunition,  pushed  forward  the  siege  with  greiK 
spirit.  He  had  completed  his  mines,  which  were  ready  to 
explode,  when  a  constant  rain  of  eight  days  flooded  the 
country,  and  rendered  them  useless ;  yet  still  he  had  deter- 
mined to  storm  the  city,  when  intelligence  was  brought  hiaa 
of  the  advance  of  the  king's  army,  and  the  march  of  David 
Leslie  into  Scotland,  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  to  meeC 
Montrose,  now  master  of  the  field.  His  situation  was  pe- 
rilous, as  the  king  was  strong  in  horse,  and  the  arnij  was 
discontented ;  for  they  had  only  received  on^  month^s  pay  ict 
six,  and  had  been  forced,  during  the  siege,  to  subsist  on 
fruits  and  growing  corn ;  he  therefore  drew  off  his  army,  and 
commenced  his  route  northwards.  When  the  besiegers  bad 

Leven        departed,  Charles  visited  Hereford,  where  he  learned  the 

raisefi  the    f^n  of  Bristol,  and  the  hazard  of  Chester.     As  the  latter  wa» 

Bicffe  or 

Hereford,   necessary  to  secure  the  safe  landing  of  his  expected  rac' 

cours  from  Ireland,  he  hastened  to  relieve  it.     Within  two 

miles  of  the  city,  Pointz  encountered  him,  and  was  repul** 

ed ;  but  an  attack  from  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  on  bi^ 

rear,  snatched  the  victory  from  his  hands,  and  he  was  fiNr^ 

ed,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  troops,  to  betake  Mxaoa^ 

Cimrleii  re-once  more  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  whence,  after  rcftwb"  I 

*'^  w"^*"  ing  his  men,  and  collecting  a  little  army  of  about  three  thoa- 

sand,  he  came  to  Newark  on  the  4th   October.     Alanai' 

by  the  still  continued  success  of  the  parliamentary  anN^ 

and  fearing  to  be  besieged,  he   departed  during  the  lifgH 
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slender  guard,  for  Daintry,  where  he  was  met  by  the    BOOK 

r  Northampton,  who  escorted  him  to  Oxford. 

IX.  A  grievous  pestilence  which  desolated  the  south      H:^ 
>tland,  prevented  the  estates  from  assembling  in  Edin-  oXrd.  '^^ 
.    They  met  first  at  Stirling,  and  afterwards  at  Perth, 

months  of  July  and  August,  1645,  but  their  acts  for  the  meSt—tu 
ty  of  the  country  were  vigorous,  and  commensurate  to  vigorouir 
angers  which  were  daily  accumulating  around  them.  ™***"'^*^ 
(tensive  levy  was  ordered ;  the  noblemen  were  enjoin* 
arm,  and  all  emigration  to  Ireland  or  England,  or  de- 
g  the  standard  of  their  country,  were  declared  punish- 
)y  the  severest  penalties.   At  the  same  time,  they  signi* 
heir  approbation  of  their  two  generals,  Baillieand  Hur* 
though  both  had  been  unfortunate.     The  former,  who 
endered  his  resignation  at  Stirling,  was  prevailed  upon 
0  continue  in  command,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
iinen.  But  the  efforts  of  the  country  ill  seconded  the  or* 
)f  the  parliament  The  forces  were  tardily  raised,  and  al-  badly  m^ 

wholly  undisciplined ;  while  the  troops  of  Montrose  «>"***<*• 
now  been  thoroughly  trained,  and  were  elated  with  a 
Dued  series  of  success.     The  covenanters  assembled  in 
eighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  guard  the  parliament,  and 
trose  having  waited  a  few  days  for  the  return  of  Aboyne, 
It  himself  on  his  march  south,  to  prevent  the  levies  in  Montruj^e 
break  up  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  effect  a  junc^  ^trth*** 
vvith  the  detachment  of  horse  he  expected  from  the 
In  his  progress  he  was  joined  by  the  Atholmen, 
Macleans,  Macgregors,  the  Macnabs,  the  chief  of  Clan* 
d,  and  Glengarry,  who  were  attracted  by  the  news  of 
iccess,  and  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  honours  or  the 

KX.  Wherever  he  went,  his  unextinguishable  hatred  to 
une  and  clan  of  his  rival  Argyle  displayed  the  rancour 
envious  soul,  and  the  cruel  revenge,  of  which  a  bandit 
partisan  alone  could  have  been  guilty.  Macdonald, 
liis  Irish,  were  unleashed  upon  the  Campbells  in  the 
lip  of  Cupar,  and  carried  murder  in  its  coldest,  most 
!rate,  and  revolting  shape  into  the  cottages,  whose 
ig  ruins  were  left  smoking,  to  cover  the  mutilated  re* 
of  their  massacred  inhabitants.     But  Baillie,  although 
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BOOK    formiidable  only  in  appearance,*  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  he 
^^'       retreated  northward,  to  meet  the  expected  arrival  of  Aboyne* 
164^.     On  being  joined  by  him,  he  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Metb- 
Perth^e*  ^®">  ^^^  threatened  Perth,  but,  deficient  in  cavalry,  upon 
treau.         the  appearance  of  the  covenanters,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
retreat  once  more  to  the  hills,  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh 
re-enforcements.     During  this  movement,  he  exposed  I 
self  to  have  been  attacked  in  flank,  and  orders  were 
by  Baillie,  for  Hurry  to  harass  him  with  Balcarras*  repr- 
ment ;  but  that  officer  was  so  negligent  and  slow  in  his  mo- 
tions, that  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  the  ford  of  the  Al- 
mond in  safety,  Baillie  himself  with  the  foot,  arriving  nearly 
as  soon  as  he  did  with  the  dragoons,  and,  instead  of  finding 
an  enemy  disordered  by  an  unexpected  charge  of  cafalrjr^ 
Followed     saw  them  at  a  distance,  retreating  in  good  order  among  thtf 
by  BaiUie.    j^j^g^  secure  from  any  attack  by  horse ;  and  had  his  infantry 
been  even  superior  in  numbers,  their  training  was  so  short? 
and  their  discipline  in  consequence  so  wretched,  that  nothing 
but  necessity,  and  the  most  decided  superiority,  both  i^ 
strength  and  ground,  could  have  justified  the  hazard  or  ii* 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  covenanters. 

Lxxxi.  Joined  by  his  recruits  from  Lochaber,  Montrose 
descended  from  the  mountains,  and  finding  that  a  niunber 
of  the  newly  raised  and  irregular  forces  of  his  opponents  bad 
retired  home,  he  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to  battle ; 

*  The  description  of  the  armies  under  £icho  and  Argyle,  vide  paget  I^ 
and  181,  will  apply  to  all  the  raw  levies  of  the  lowland  Scota.  Tbej  wef* 
only  gathered  together  for  an  occasion ;  when  a  mere  temporaiy  pnipoie  «* 
served,  the  poverty  of  the  country  could  not  keep  them  embodied^  vA  tkf 
were  disbanded  ;  when  re-collected,  the  little  discipline  they  had  leaned  «tf 
an  absolute  disadvantage.  It  totally  unfitted  them  for  acting  in  a  oolkctt^ 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cramped  their  individual  energies,  and  dttoojt^ 
their  capacity  for  regular  warfare.  The  troops  of  Montrose,  altbongh  aoB^ 
what  similarly  raised,  were  a  totally  different  description  of  men.  The  flaj** 
rity  of  the  lowland  levies  were  people  accustomed  to  the  regular  peacefiil  oca* 
pations  of  life,  whose  spirit  was  indeed  unconquerable,  and  whose  bodies  vM 
as  stout  as  the  others  ;  but  the  highlanders  were  universally  and  oonitantly  ifr 
customed  to  marauding  expeditions.  If  not  engaged  against  the  common  CM> 
my,  the  Sasenach,  they  were  in  unceasing  action  by  the  feuds  among  thcuMclii^ 
They  were  like  the  links  of  the  chain,  ready  moulded,  and  needed  only  to  be 
collected  and  fastened,  while  the  others  were  the  rude  materal,  awkvtfif 
half  formed,  unfit,  when  collected  intoa  mass,  for  connecting  with  their  Ukw^ 
and  useless  by  themselves. 
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^ut  their  little  army  was  intrenched,  and  were  expecting  the    BOOK 

ssistance  of  three  Fife  r^;unents.     Finding  that  he  could  ^'• 

lOt  induce  the  covenanters  to  leave  their  intrenchments,  nor      IC45. 

ssail  them  where   they  were,  he  burned  the  parishes  of 

hf  uckhart  and  Dollar,  and  quartering  his  main  army  in  the  Bum)* 

rood  of  Tullibody,  he  let  slip  his  dogs  of  war— the  wUd  H^^j^l, 

rish — during  the  night,  to  spread  the  horrors  of  nocturnal 

"apine  and  bloodshed,  through  the  town  of  AUoa,  and  the  Alloa. 

tdjoiniug  lordship ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  himself,  with 

he  earl  of  Airly,  and  his  chief  oflBcers,  were  next  day  mag- 

nificendy  entertained  in  the  castle,  by  the  earl  and  countess 

y€  Mar.*     From  Alloa,  his  route  was  directed  south-west, 

for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  earl  of  Lanark,  at  this 

time  busily  employed  in  raising  a  new  levy  in  Clydesdale ; 

snd  passing  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  he  encamped  at  Kil-  Enrampf 

»yth,  a  village  in  the  extremity  of  the  shire.  The  covenant-  Lthewve. 

CB*  army,  on  being  joined  by  the  Fife  regiments,  followed,  nantere  at 

and  marching  by  the  bridge  of  Denny,  halted  at  the  Holland-  |,J^h, 

bush  the  same  night,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  enemy. 

Lxxxii.  General  Baillie,  who  wished  only  to  observe  their 
motions,  knowing  well  what  kind  of  troops  he  commanded, 
*^  over-ruled  by  the  committee,  and  the  army  ordered  to 
approach  nearer  them.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  difficult 
n^rcb  over  corn  fields  and  broken  ground,  but  the  position 
^^  took  up  was  advantageous,  and  at  no  point  could  have 
been  attacked  by  a  front  of  more  than  twenty  men.  The 
lords,  however,  who  were  informed  that  Montrose  was  march- 
^^i  westward,  afraid  that  he  would  carry  his  ravages  into 
^tpart  of  the  country  which  had  still  escaped  his  fury,  or  Baillie 
^t  he  would  again  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains,  were  eager  by^hc*  *'' 
^  engage.  In  vain  did  Baillie  urge,  that  it  would  be  ruinous  committe** 
to  leave  their  strong  position,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  day 
^oald  be  the  loss  of  the  khigdom  ;  while  he,  if  defeated  and 
driven  to  the  hills,  would  suffer  no  comparative  damage. 
Only  one  lord,  Balcarras,  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  ;  and 
the  army  was  ordered  to  remove  to  a  hill  on  the  right, 
whence  they  could  descend  upon  the  enemy  with  effect,  or 
receive  their  attack  upon  the  height  under  every  advantage. 

• 
*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  193. 
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In  proceeding  to  take  up  their  new  alignment  the  d 
officers  acted  as  independent  commanders,  remainuig 
quitting  the  stations  to  which  they  were  directed, 
judged  most  convenient.  The  consequence  was  ine 
the  enemyi  under  the  sole  direction  of  one  leader,  so 
ceived  their  confusion,  and  before  they  had  all  arrive 
ground,  attacked  with  impetuosity.  The  chai^  fi 
cessfulc  The  horse  were  driven  back  upon  the  foot^ 
disorder  became  at  once  general  and  irremediable 
highlanders  and  Irish,  half  naked,  rushed  upon  th< 
struck  multitude  with  wild  outcries ;  and  during  a  pv 
fourteen  miles,  followed  the  fugitives  with  unrelentin 
covering  the  country  with  the  carcasses  of  the  unarmec 
who  had  thrown  away  their  weapons,  and  sought  fl 
flight  No  quarter  was  given,  and  the  historian  o 
trose's  wars  exultingly  relates,  *^  that  six  thousand  n 
to  the  sword,  and  even  the  vanquished  themselves  al 
thousand  to  have  fallen.  The  loss  on  the  side  oft 
querors  was  small ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ammunitic 
gage,  and  stores  of  the  covenanters,  were  the  reward 
victory."* 

Lxxxiii.  Not  an  enemy  now  remained  in  the  field 
pose  Montrose,  who  marched  next  day  into  Clydesdi 
established  his  head  quarters  at  BothwelL  Glasgc 
mitted,  and  was  saved  from  being  plundered  on  p 
considerable  ransom ;  only  a  few  of  the  principal  inh 
were  put  to  death,  as  incendiaries,  in  order  to  inspin 
into  the  rest.  But  it  was  now  necessary  to  affect  mod 
in  order  to  induce  the  people  to  join  the  royal  st 
To  those  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  success, 
haved  with  affability  and  condescension.  All  he  d 
ed  of  them,''  he  said,  ^^  was  to  exchange  the  rapacic 
oppressive  tyranny  of  the  covenanters,  for  the  mild 
nient  and  tender  protection  of  their  most  gracious  so 
For  his  own  part,  his  only  intention,  from  the  begii 
these  troubles,  had  been  to  endeavour,  by  force  of 
seeing  all  other  means  had  proved  ineffectual — to  ] 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  country ;  to  defend  th 


*  Withart.     Genenl  Baillie*s  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Kilqrth. 
Letten,  vol.  ii. 
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ive  and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage ;  and  to  rescue  BOOK 
«rty  and  privileges  of  h\^  fellow-subjects  in  general      ^^- 
i  oppression  and  tyranny  of  a  rebellious  faction ;  and      i645. 
e  the  people  to  their  ancient  peace,  happiness,  and 
ir.'' 

V.  Lanark  suspended  his  levy  and  fled,  on  receiving 
ice  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth ;  the  principal 
ters  sought  asylums  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  a 
of  the  nobility  who  remained,   hastened   to  make 
ce,  by  offering  their  assistance  to  Montrose.  Among 
re  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Linlithgow,  Is  joined 
Je,   and   Hartfield,   the  lords  Seton,   Drummond,  ber^ofTe 
Fleming,  Carnegie,  Maderty,  and  Johnston,  besides  nobility, 
n  of  Orbiston,  lord  justice  clerk,  with  several  other    ^* 
m  of  distinction.    From  his  camp  Montrose  de- 
a  strong  party  of  horse,  under  his  nephew,  the 
)f  Napier,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  a  letter  to 
istrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  them,  The  pri. 
ain  of  military  execution,  to  set  at  liberty  all  his  £j^"u*^  j, 
particularly  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  lord  Ogilvy,  released  by 
e  confined  as  prisoners  of  state.    With  this  demand,  ****  o^ers. 
strates,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  dispute,  imme- 
x>mplied;  and  the  dreadful  pestilence,  which  pre- 
le  inhabitants  from  removing  their  valuable  effects 
;  of  safety,  secured  them  where  they  were,  as  the 
catching  the  infection  prevented  Montrose  from  en- 
e  city,  and  saved  it  from  that  vengeance  which  his 
s  so  well  disposed  to  inflict.* 
.  Montrose  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  eleva- 
ir  Robert  Spotswood,  acting  secretary  of  state  for 
I  had  arrived  with  a  commission  from  his  majesty, 
ig  him  captain-general  of  Scotland,  and  he  imme-  He  is  ap- 
iroceeded  to  exercise  his  hieh  office,  by  conferrine^  po'"^f<* 

captain  •ire- 

>nr  of  knighthood  upon  his  trusty  friend  Macdonald,  ueralbythe 
moning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  on  the  ^'"fl^* 
October.     But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration, 
rery  success  carried  along  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay, 
iges  with  whom  he  had  achieved  his  victories  in- 

rfk  MeiDoin^  ch.  xir.    Guthrie's  Memoin,  pp.  1  OS— 196.   General 
indication.    Maitland*s  Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  86. 
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liOOK   Stead  oF  inspiring  confidence,  spread  dismay  even  among 
^^'      those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  aid  the 


1645.     royal  cause.     The  whole  land  resounded  with  the  acconnts 
of  their  atrocities,  and  their  adherence  could  only  be  tecur- 
ed  by  the  hope  of  fresh  depredation  ;  he  could  depend  npoo 
the  Irish  alone,  who  were  objects  of  universal  execration  and 
horror ;  and  they  were  kept  together  merely  by  the  license 
they  enjoyed  of  revelling  in  the  plunder  and  misery  of  the 
country,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  either  going  home^  or 
separating  with  safety.     As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  whit 
they  deemed,  for  the  present,  sufficient  booty,  the  highland- 
ers  deserted  without  hesitation,  and  retired,  in  the  troe  dis- 
position of  half  civilized  marauders,  to  their  hills,  to  enjoy  in 
indolence  the  fruits  of  their  temporary  exertions.     His  ho- 
nours, as  they  were  not  shared  among  the  other  leaders,  ei- 
cited  an  envy  and  discontent  his  haughty  and  arrogant  spi- 
His  critical  y[^  ^^g  ^^^  calculated  to  allay.     He  had  received  the  sab- 
mission  of  the  towns,  but  he  had  no  where  giuned  their  tS- 
fections.     He  had  taken    no  strength ;  in  case  of  disister, 
there  was  no  fortress  to  which  he  could  retire,  and  nofiricndi 
to  collect  to  his  assistance,  even  if  there  had.     He  possesied 
no  hold  upon  the  country,  beyond  the  terror  which  the  honk 
he  commanded  had  inspired ;  and  they  were  only  safe  with- 
in the  precincts  of  his  camp.     Instead  of  increasing  in  efc 
tive  strength,  Montrose  found  his  numbers  diminish  ivrat 
his  stay  at  Bothwell.     His  mountaineers  requested  penni' 
Deserted    gion  to  depart  with  their  plunder ;  the  Gordons  retired  wi* 
don8,\c.  "  iheir  chiefs  in  disgust ;  and  sir  Alexander  Macdonaldi  • 
there  was  no  longer  an  army  in   Scotland,  seized  the  offf 
tunity  to  renew  his  spoliation,  and  avenge  some  private  W 
of  his  clan  in  Argyleshire.* 

*  The  report  at  the  time  was,  that  in  conseqaence  of  the  paeifiafiwiW* 
the  Irish  rebels,  ten  thousand  men,  completely  armed,  half  miuketofiid^ 
pikes,  were  to  be  sent  over  to  Macdonald,   designed  to  mo  throq^  vV 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  then  to  ruin  the  malignant  north  of  En^ud,  i^ 
the  king  of  Denmark's  son,  Woldemar,  was  to  bring  over  to   the  ooiA  * 
Scotland,  some  three  or  four  thousand  old  Dutch  soldiers,  and  ftoB  R^ 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  with  a  convoy  of  Holland  vessekt  to  joiB  the  \b^ 
army  in  Cornwall.    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186.     That  a  plan  somewtei^ 
similar  was  in  agitation,  was  discovered  by  the  papers  taken  in  Dif^  ^ 
riage.     Vide  next  Note. 
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Lxxxvi.  The  captain-general  had  no  resource  but  in  inces*    BOOK 
Wt  operatioDs ;  inactivity  was  destruction^  and   to  prevent       ^^* 
lusanny  from  mouldering  wholly  away,  he  turned  his  views      1645. 
to  the  iouth«     Humci   Roxburgh  and  Traquair,  were  fa-  I^solvcsto 
Toorable;  and  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  them,  and  by  a  to  England, 
ixxiy  of  horse  which  the  king  had  informed  him  he  had  sent 
to  his  assistance.     These  auxiliaries,  amounting  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred,  whom  his  majesty  had  despatched  under  lord 
Digby,  accompanied   by  sir  Marmaduke   Langdale,  were 
defittted    in  Yorkshire^  by  colonel  Copely  ;   and   Digby's  The  forces 
Ctfriage,  coDt^ning  papers  of  great  importance,  was  seiz-  assiltance* 
ei*    The  two  leaders  next  endeavoured  to  raise  another  disperstd. 
party  in  Lancashire,  but  were  filially  dispersed  on  Carlisle 
ttodti  by  sir  John  Brown,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  a  Scot- 
tishman,  a  short  while  before  Montrose  set  out  to  attempt  ef- 
(ecting  a  junction  with  them ;  and  while  he  waited  near  the 
Ixtfders  the  promised  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  earls, 
David  Leslie  retrieved  tlie  character  of  the  covenanters  from 
tbe  disgrace  of  Kilsyth ;  and  avenged  the  miseries  which  an 
nobridled  band  of  denounced  murderers  had  for  so  long  wan- 
tonly inflicted  on  the  country. 

Lxxxvii.  Upon  the  first  news  of  Baillie's  disaster,  David 
Ualie  left  the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford,  and  with 
the  whole  cavalry,  an^  some  foot,  returned  to  Berwick, 
thither  a  number  of  the  chief  covenanters  had  fled.  His 
iQtenuon  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Montrose  to  the 
north  f  but  when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian, 
iboot  three  miles  west  from  Haddington,  he  learned  that  his 
opponent  was  lying  secure  in  Etterick  Forest,  near  Selkirk ; 
^instantly  changing  his  intended  plan,  ordered  the  whole 
*nny  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  strike  southward  by  the  way 
tf  Stratb-gala.     Montrose's  deficiency  of  intelligence,  which 

*  Tbew  papers  related  to  negotiationB  for  bringing  over  the  duke  of  Lor- 
^  with  a  foreign  force  to  aid  the  king,  respecting  aid  from  Denmark  und 
*^  from  Rome,  and  a  treaty  between  Fitzwiiliams,  an  Irishman,  and  the 
1^  fi>r  bringing  over  ten  thousand  Irish  to  England,  all  which  were  carry- 
*Vniat  the  time  the  king  was  making  the  most  solemn  protestations  and 
^"^  that  he  had  no  intention  of  applying  to  either  foreigners  or  Irish.  Rush, 
*i  ftp.  130. 
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BOOK    had  twice  nearly  ruined  him  before,  was  here  fatal.     His 

. adversary  knew  how  to  improve  it.     Night  concealed  Lc»- 

^^^      lie's  motions,  and  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enenj, 
ere  Montrose's  breathless  scouts  gave  intelligence  of  bis  ap- 
proach.    He  instantly  ordered  two  hundred  musketeen  to 
Himself     advance,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  if  possible  to  retard  the  approach 
PhUip!  *'  ®^  Leslie,  while  he  formed  his  order  of  battle  as  well  » 
haiigh.        the  hurry  of  the  moment  would  allow,  in  Philiphaugh.    Hii 
one  flank  was  secured  by  a  ditch,  and  his  other  by  dykei 
and  hedges,  which  he  lined  with  musketeers.     The  remain- 
der of  his  army  was  drawn  up  in  line,  with  the  bone  od 
the  right.     His  advanced  guard  was  quickly  driven  io;  bat 
his  infantry  for  a  whole  hour  maintained  their  ground  and 
contested  the  day  with  all  the  fury  of  desperation,  till  at 
last  Leslie  made  a  tremendous  charge  with  his  own  Rgi* 
ment,  and  broke  the  foot ;   the  horse,  who  were  iDferioTf 
could  make  little  resistance.    Montrose  himself  fought  brave- 
ly, and  rallied  his  horse  twice  ;   but  they  were  nnaUe  to 
check  their  pursuers,  and  their  ineffectual  attempts  vere 
only  productive  of  greater  loss.     A  thousand  royalists  wcf^ 
left  upon  the  field,  and  a  hundred  Irish  were  afterward  «W 
at  a  stake,  a  severe  retaliation,  but  one  which  the  laws  of 
war  allow — and  which  that  party  violence  alone,  thatwooH 
confine  mercy  to  one  side,  and  absolve  whatever  cnxilj 
is  perpetrated,  under  the  abused  term  loyalty,  from  punii^ 
nient,  can  with  any  consistency,  condemn.*     To  accuse  tk 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  Wiahtrt,  at  diiy  9^ 
with  credit  from  none  except  the  most  desperate  and-oovenantiiif  wiil^ 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  good  bishop  precipitatet  men,  woaA 
and  children  over  a  bridge  into  the  Tweed,  at  a  time  when  there  hippcai'l* 
be  no  bridge  over  that  water  from  Berwick  to  Peebles ;  and  the  boRV  * 
attempts  to  excite  at  the  cold-blooded  massacre,  will,  perfaapa^  ifimip^  ^ 
we  consider  his  own  statement  The  horse  of  Montrose*!  aiiDy  wa«b  ■  ^ 
states,  but  few,  and  they  in  general  escaped  with  himselC  His  wiwle  iMf 
who  fought  with  desperation,  amounted  to  five  hundred.  Of  tbeta,  t«t  h* 
dred  and  fifty  rejoined  him  next  day,  so  that  for  all  the  dreadful  OHMatf^ 
there  remained  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  subjects !  Wiahart*  book  1* 
Guthrie,  who  also  mentions  the  story  of  the  clergy,  is  an  author  in  tksiiurt^ 
not  of  undoubted  authority.  In  what  relates  to  Montrose,  h€  seciMtQli 
almost  entirely  copied  Wishart.  The  Iribh  who  were  shot  at  a  ttskib  i 
executed  according  to  a  treaty  between  the  two  kiuKdoms,  in 
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nisters  of  inciting  the  soldiery  to  unnecessary  acts  of  cru«  book 
y,  18  a  charge  which  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  bisto-      ^^- 
IDS  who  coald  exult  in  the  recollection  of  such  wanton      1645. 
sparing  waste  of  life  as  in  the  route  at  Kilsyth,  or  applaud 
I  hamanity  of  Montrose  at  Aberdeen.     That  chief,  as  sud- 
Dly  humbled  as  he  had  been  excessively  exalted,  passed 
fmgh  the  country  where,  two  days  before,  he  had  march- 
ts  lord  paramount,  attended  by  a  few  horse,  and  with  a 
ve  rapid  flight,  sought  to  regain  the  fastnesses  of  the  Escapes  to 
ontains,  nor  stopped  till  he  had  reached  the  recesses  of  Athuie. 
Iiole.     The  marquis  of  Douglas,  lords  Crawford,  Erskine, 
miDg  and  Napier,  were  equally  fortunate  in  making  their 
ape;  but  lords  Hartfield,  Drummond,  and  Ogilvy,  sirs 
bert  Spotswood,  A.  Leslie,  William  Rollock,  Philip  Nis- 
I  William  Murray,  brother  to  the  lord  TuUibardin,  Ogil-  Prisoners 
of  Innerquharity,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthrie,  ^  ^"' 
to  the  bishop  of  Moray,  and  two  Irish  colonels,  Okean 
Laghlin,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the  castles  of 
oburgh  and  Stirling,  to  stand  trial.* 

Ufiible  masMMTes  which  everywhere  disUngobbed  their  career ;  and  the 
of  aU  thia  terrible  mode  of  warfare,  must  remain  with  those  who  autbo- 
the  employment  of  savages,  whose  atrocities  had  cut  tbem  off  from  the 
son  mercy,  such  as  it  is,  of  civilized  warfare-  It  b  absurd,  or  worse,  to 
ke  Uame  on  the  ministers,  the  whole  land  cried  out  for  their  execution. 
it  Andrews,  this  year,  the  parliament,  though  otherwise  merciful,  passed 
i,  ordaining  the  Irische  prisoners  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  in  all  the  prisons 
B  kingdom,  especially  in  the  prisons  of  Selkirk,  Jedbuigb,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
0,  and  Perth,  to  be  execute  without  any  assyze  or  process,  confortns  to 
itty  beiwixt  both  hmgdomB^  paued  tn  act    Balfour's  Annales,  vol.  iii.  p. 

Fiom  thia  it  is  evident,  that  a  number  of  the  Irish  who  were  at  Philip- 
li,  were  spared  by  the  soldiers  and  made  prisoners,  so  that  the  story  of 
being  mas&acred  by  order  of  the  ministers,  falls  to  the  ground,  Spots- 
t  Bforray,  &c.  did  siterwards,  upon  their  trial,  plead  **  quarter,*'  but  they 
spared  by  the  sokliery,  and  the  plea  over-ruled  by  the  parliament,  on  the 
gnmnds  that  the  English  parliament  over-ruled  a  similar  objection  uiged 
e  dnke  of  Hamilton. 

rbe  defeat  at  Philiphaugh  has  been  usually  treated  as  Montrose*s  mis- 
»;  but  had  he  been  the  hero  his  admirers  wish  to  represent  him,  it  was 
fertone  that  could  not  possibly  have  happened.      He  was  great  only 

opposed  to  such  soldiers  as  the  raw  lowland  levies  were ;  no  sooner 
trained  men  brought  against  him,  than  he  was  ruined  by  the  most 
mis  of  blunders  into  which  a  military  leader  can  fall,  that  of  allowing 
f  to  be  surprised  by  an  enemy  who  he  knew  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Lxxxviii.  Leslie,  after  this  victory,  brought  his  army  to 
Lothian,  where  the  two  Irish  officers  were  tried  by  martial 
law,  and  executed.     Thence  he  accompanied  ibe  coromitt^ 
of  estates  to  Glasgow,  where  they,  in  conjunction  with  tk 
committee  of  the  church,  deliberated  on  the  meaauref  neoeh 
sary  for  ensuring  the  internal  peace  of  the  kiiigdpip>  IUHI 
completing  the  reduction  of  Montrose.     The  committei^  Hi 
a  mark  of  gratitude,  voted  fifty  thousand  merka  and  a  goU 
chain  to  Leslie,  and  35,000  roerks  to  Middletoot     Tbfy  d»o 
proceeded  to  the  trial  of  some'uf  the  prisoners  iakep  At  fbi* 
lipfaaugh ;  bir  William  RoUock,  who  had  accomp^ied  Moo- 


That  he  was  totally  inexcusable  upon  every  principle  of  good  geawriihipi  ii 
plain  from  sir  Robert  Spotswood's  leUers  to  lord  Digby,  written  l^  him  be&n 
the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  and  found  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  made  pri- 
soner.    **  My  lord,  we  are  now  arrived,  ad  cdummu  HereuMt  to  Tweeda^ 
dispersed  all  the  king's  enemies  within  the  kingdom  to  flereiil  pleees,  iosm 
to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to  Berwick,  and  had  no  open  enemy  more  to  dmi 
with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie  there,  and  not  suffered  him  to  oooie  is 
here  to  make  head  against  us  of  new.     It  is  thought  strange  befe.  that  it 
least  you  have  sent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  expected^  altlKNigh  hi 
should  not  come  at  all     You  little  imagine  the  difficulties  my  lord  msrqoii 
hath  here  to  wrestle  with  ;  the  overcoming  of  the  enemy  is  the  least  of  thai  i 
he  hath  more  to  do  with  his  own  seeming  firiends  since  I  came  to  him— ^rhieh 
-  was  but  within  these  ten  days  after  much  toil  and  hazard — I  have  seen  nraek 
of  it.     He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  highlanders  for  a  seaeoo,  who  wosM 
needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affairs.     When  they  wem  goMk 
Aboyne  took  a  caprice,  and  had  away  with  the  greatest  strength  he  hsd  tf 
horse ;  notwithstanding  whereof,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  worl^  and  eka 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  only  resting  of  the  rebels  that  had  led  to 
Berwick,  and  kept  a  bustling  here.     Besides,  he  was  invited  heremito  by  ^ 
earls  of  Hoxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when  he  was  within  a  dozen  miles  of  thm 
have  rendered  their  houses  and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and  are  carried  ii 
as  prisoners  to  Berwick.     Traquair  hath  been  with  him,  and  promised  an* 
nor  he  hath  yet  performed.     All  these  were  great  disheartenings  to  miyotfcff 
but  to  him  whom  nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.     With  the  smaU  htm  W 
has  presently  with  him,  he  is  resolved  to  pursue  David  Leslie,  and  not  to  li^ 
fer  him  to  grow  stronger.     If  you  would  perform  that  which  yoo  htfeff  Ji*  ! 
mised,  both  this  kingdom  and  the  north  of  England  might  be  soon  redn^ 
and  considerable  assistance  sent  from  hence  to  his  majesty.     Hoireftfi  i^ 
thing  will  be  wanting  on  our  parts  here ;  those  that  are  together,  are  btlbM 
and  resolute,  only  a  little  encouragement  from  you — as  much  to  leCrtka* 
that  they  are  not  neglected,  as  for  imy  thing  else — would  crowD  iht  ■•* 
speedily.     This  is  all   I  have  for  the  present,  but  that  I  am  your  M^  i 
most  faithful  friend.     Ro.  Spotiswood." 
Dated,  near  to  K'Uo,  Sept  lO/A.  I61i, 
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trose  from  England,  and  who  firas  specially  excepted  froitt    BOOK 
the  general  oiflfer  of  aiiinestj  made  by  the  parliament  at      ^^- 
Perth^  sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  QgUvy  of  lonerquharity,  were     I6i5. 
found  guilty  of  rebellioD  againat  the  6tate»  and  executed  at  ^^.^ 
Glasgow.    The  fate  of  the  others  was  deferred  till  the  meet-  &a  cxeeut 
ing  of  parliament.  ®^ 

Lpcxxix.  Shorn  of  his  beams,  Montroset  with  some  diffl- 
culty,  was  able  to  raise  about  four  hundred  men  in  Athole,  with 
whom  he  marched ;  but  the  highlanders,  however  attached  to 
a  fortunate  plunderer,  showed  little  disposition  to  join  a  defeat- 
ed captain-general.     He  acquired  no  great  addition  to  his 
forces,  and  Huntly,  who  had  left  his  concealment,  did  not  en- 
courage the  appearance  of  a  superior  in  his  districts ;  espe- 
-^cially  one  whose  former  faithlessness  he  had  not  forgotten,  and 
whose  previous  insults  had  been  aggravated  by  his  succeeding 
n^lect,  as  he  had  never,  in  any  of  his  despatches,  represented 
the  services  of  the  house  of  Gordon  in  a  favourable  light  to  his 
majesty ;  nor  procured  for  their  chiefs  any  share  in  these  hon- 
ours which  their  followers  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  pro- 
cure for  himself     Disappointed  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  any 
assistance  from  Huntly,  he  returned  by  Braemar  into  Athole, 
and  thence  *  marched  into  Lennox,  where  he  quartered  for 
some  time  on  the  lands  of  the  Buchanans ;  and  hovered  about 
Glasgow,  till  the  execution  of  his  three  friends  gave  him 
warning  to  witlidraw  to  a  safer  neighbourhood.     While  in  Mohitom 
the  west,  he  made  several  attempts  to  persuade  sir  Alexander  wanders 
Macdonald,  his  own  knight,  to  join  him ;  but  the  fascination  highlands 
of  his  name  had  fled,  and  he  found  him  equally  unwilling  to 
serve  under  a  leader,  in  whose  dangers  and  defeats  he  might 
share ;  but  who  was  too  proudly  selfish  to  endure  a  partner 
in  his  power  or  his  fame.     He  also  despatched  messengers 
to  Huntly,  with  magnificent  promises  in  the  king's  name,  of 
the  assistance  which  was  approaching,  and  entreating  him 
to  exert  himself  in  his  royal  master's  cause.     But  when  he 
retreated  from  Lennox  back  to  Athole,  he  found  his  messen- 
ger returned,  and  his   hopes  from  that  quarter  at  an  end ; 
for  the  marquis  had  heard  of  Digby's  defeat,  and   remained 
inflexible  in  bis  resolution  of  acknowledging  no  superior,  and 
of  allowing  his  clan  to  serve  uiuler  no  other  commander  than 
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himself.     Montrose  was  therefore   constrained   to  wandt 
during  the  winter,  with  a  feeble  and  despicable  bandf  in  tlb^ 
remote  wilds,  watched  by  Middleton,  who  was  appointed  ^^  ^ 
the  committee  of  estates  to  prevent  him  from  again  becomi^^*^ 
formidable ;  while  general  Leslie,  with  the  rest  of  the  i 
returned  to  England,  and  joined  the  Scottish  army  oa^ 
Leven,  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Newark- upo^^^ 
Trent. 
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estminster  Asseiibly — Ckims  of  the  Pretbyterknt  and  lode- 
isted  by  the  political  leaders. — ^Form  of  Presbytery  adopted  by 
ispleases  the  Presbyterians.— Opposed  by  the  Independents.— 
Y  besieges  Newark — Treaty  for  introducing  an  Irish  force  into 
disclaimed  by  the  King— English  Parliament  consent  to  make 
peace. — Charles  concedes  to  the  Independents,  and  flatten  the 
i. — Proceedings  of  the  Estates  against  the  adherents  of  Mon- 
-ictions  on  the  Press. — Insist  on  Presbytery  being  the  establish- 
•Cooluess  of  the  English  Parliament. — Intrigues  of  the  King—- 
the  Scottish  camp — Orders  Newark  to  surrender—- Accom- 
my  to  Newcastle. — ^Proceedings  of  Macdonald  in  the  north. — 
— Ordered  by  the  King  to  ky  down  his  arms. — He  proceeda 
lent. — The  King.— Conditions  on  whidi  the  Scots  profler  him 
ce. — His  controversy  with  Mr.  Henderson.— Death  of  Mr. 
-Propositions  submitted  to  the  King  by  the  Soots  and  Eng- 
ition  from  the  Estates  arrives  at  Newcastle. — Commissioners 
(lish  Parliament  arrive.— The  Propositions  presented.—- Loid 
Iress. — Answer. — The  Scots  propose  to  withdraw  their  army, 
ints  for  this  made  with  Ptoliament — ^Tbe  king  refuses  to  ao- 
ositions. — Discussion  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  person.— 
on  proceeding  to  Scotland.— Scottish  Parliament — ^They  de* 
iliver  him  to  the  English.— Desires  of  die  Scottish  nation  pfe- 
e  English  Parliament.— Charles  carried  to  Hohnby  House.— 
y  return  home. — State  of  religious  parties  in  England.— Army 
disbanded. — Seize  the  King*s  person. — Parliament  overawed 
dace,  call  the  army  to  their  assistance. — Vacillating  conduct 
—His  negotiations  with  Hamilton— Escapes  to  the  Isle  of 
proposals  to  Parliament.— His  eiplanatiops  to  the  Scottish 
vs. — Their  answer. — Answer  of  Parliament— A  secret  treaty 
ith  the  Scots.— Pau-liament  dechves  that  the  King  ceased  to 
Bedings  in  the  North. — ^Massacre  of  Dunavertie— 1645-^164a 

IS  were  the  conflicts  between  the  parties  in  the    BOOK 
ntentions  for  superiority  between  a  diflerent  set      ^^' 
is  were  scarcely  less  vehement  at  Westminster.  "TmT"" 
ly  of  divines,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  Charles  L 
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_  during  the  winter,  with  a  feeble  and  despicable  band,  i 
1645.     remote  wilds,  watched  by  Middleton,  who  was  appoints 
the  committee  of  estates  to  prevent  him  from  again  beco 
Enghad.    formidable ;  while  general  Leslie,  with  the  rest  of  the  tr 
returned  to  England,  and  joined  the  Scottish  army  i 
Leven,  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Newark- u 
Trent. 
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Chftries  L— WettmiDtter  AiMiibly — Ckims  of  the  Pretbytemns  and  lode- 
pendenti  renited  by  the  political  leaders. — ^Form  of  Presbytery  adopted  by 
I^ariiaaieDt  displeases  the  Presbyterians.—- Opposed  by  the  Independents.— 
Scoctiih  army  besieges  Newark— Treaty  for  introducing  an  Irish  force  into 
Engkol^Disdaimed  by  the  King. — English  Pariiament  consent  to  make 
P^^opoMb  for  peace. — Charles  concedes  to  the  Independents,  and  flatters  the 
'^'^csbTterians. — Proceedings  of  the  Estates  against  the  adherents  of  Mon- 
'^'^^^C'^Restrictions  on  the  Press. — Insist  on  Presbytery  being  the  establish- 
ed religion. — Coolness  of  the  English  Parliament. — Intrigues  of  the  King—- 
'^^  goes  to  the  Scottish  camp — Orders  Newark  to  surrender.— Accom- 
P*>>ics  the  army  to  Newcastle. — ^Proceedings  of  Macdonald  in  the  north. — 
^  MoDtrose — Ordered  by  the  King  to  ky  down  his  arms. — ^He  proceeds 
^  ^  Continent. — The  King.— Conditions  on  whidi  the  Scots  profier  him 
u>eir  assistance. — His  controTersy  with  Mr.  Henderson. — Death  of  Mr. 

^^denon Propositions  submitted  to  the  King  by  the  SooU  and  Eng- 

^^^— Deputation  from  the  Estates  arrives  at  Newcastle.— Commissioners 
^"^^  the  English  Parliament  arriTe.— The  Propositions  presented— Loid 
^"^^QdoDli  address.- Answer.— The  Scots  propose  to  withdimw  their  army. 
"^Aningements  for  this  made  with  Ptoliament — The  king  refuses  to  ac- 
^^  the  propositions.- Discussion  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  person.— 
^^  Ksohres  on  proceeding  to  Scotbnd. — Scottish  Parliament — ^They  de- 
^'^iiiioe  to  deliTer  him  to  the  English.— Desires  of  die  Scottish  nation  pre- 
^ted  to  the  English  Ptoliament— Charles  carried  to  Holmby  House.— 
^^t^ttish  army  return  home.— State  of  religious  parties  in  England.— Army 
|^|Ws  to  be  disbanded. — Seiie  the  King's  person. — Parliament  OTerawed 
^  the  Popukoe,  call  the  army  to  their  assistance. — Vacillating  conduct 
^  the  king — His  negotiations  with  Hamilton. — ^Escapes  to  the  Isle  of 
^ight— His  proposals  to  Pteliament.— His  explanations  to  the  Scottish 
^^missiooeis.— Their  answer.— Answer  of  Parliament— A  secret  treaty 
^^^Qchided  with  the  Scots.— P^uliament  dedares  that  the  King  ceased  to 
'^ign— PhweediiqpB  in  the  North— Massacre  of  Dunavertie— 1645-^164a 

^*  FjEBCR  as  were  the  conflicts  between  the  parties  in  the    BOOK 
^eld,  the  contentions  for  superiority  between  a  diflerent  set      ^^^* 
^combatants  were  scarcely  less  vehement  at  Westminster. 


The  assembly  of  divines,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  Charles  L 
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BOOK    sanction  of  the  parliament  to  the  divine  right  of  presbyU 

^'^'     as  a  whole,  claimed  the  power  of  the  keys  for  the  eldersl 

1645.     or  presbytery,  as  at  least  jure  divino.     They  had  voU 

^rlSllm-  "  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^  ^^®  kingdom  of  heaven  were  commit! 

bly.  to  the  officers  of  the  church,  by  virtue  whereoff  they,  hs 

power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  the  kii 

dom  of  heaven  against  the  impenitent,  both  by  word  a 

censures,  and  to  open  it  to  the  penitent  by  absolution ;  a 

to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacrament  by  note 

OU6  and  obstinate  offenders,  the  said  officers  are  to  proc< 

by  admonition,  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lor 

Supper  for  a   season,  and  by  excommunication  from  t 

church,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  deme 

of  the  person/'     The  independents  claimed  for  erery  pan 

cular  congregation  a  similar  power,  and  of  judging  with  r 

spect  to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  be  exercised. 

II.  But  excommunication  in  Scotland  was  attended  with» 

vere  civil  penalties,  and  was  capable  of  being  rendered  • 

Power  of    terrible  an  engine  of  oppression  as  the  high  commission  coui 

excommu-  This  power  the  presbyterian   ministers  were    inflexible 

*kime(lTy  demanding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  equally  resolute 

the  presby-  refusing  toleration  to  any  sect  that  did  not  acknowledge 

Every  congregation  and  every  meeting,  however  small,  was 

be  under  the  inspection,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  pre 

Resisted     bytery  within  whose  bounds  it  lay.     The  political  leaders,  < 

tical  fead- "  ^rastians,  resisted  this  ;  and  Selden  contended,  that  excoi 

ere.  munications,  as  civil  punishments,   were  unknown  till  l» 

hundred  years  after  Christ,  when  they  were  introduced  I 

the  popes,  Victor  and  Zephronius,  who  first  began  to  use  the 

in  their  private  quarrels  ;  and  so  far  from  heing  jure  divw 

they  were  evidently  human   inventions  borrowed  from  d 

practice  of  the  heathen.  Whitelock  insisted,  that  every  men 

l)er  of  a  christian  congregation  had  a  right  to  partake  oftt 

Lord's  Supper;  that  if  deemed  unworthy,  he  might  be  wan 

ed  against  coming  to  the  sacred  table,  but  if  he  chose  to  coo 

no  pastor  had  a  scriptural  power  to  refuse  him  admituoc 

<'  Some  have  said,"  he  continued,  *'  that  it  is  tlie  duty  <tf 

shepherd,  when  he  sees  a  sheep  feeding  upon  that  wbicbi) 

do  him  hurt,  to  chase  him  away  from  that  pasture;  anddl^ 

apply  this  to  suspending  those  from  the  sacrament,  wh^drt 
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for,  hj  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  may  eat  and  drink    BOOK 
their  own  damnation.     But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is      ^^ 
not  receiving  the  sacrament,  but  the  unworthiness  of  the  re-     1645. 
ceiver  that  brings  destruction,  and  this  cannot  be  within  the 
judgment  of  any  but  the  person  himself,  who  alone  can  exa- 
miue  hb  own  heart ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  evil  conduct, 
where  the  temporal  sword  is  sufficient,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  this  new  discipline.^    Influenced  by  these  arguments,  the 
parliament,  although  they  did  not  deem  it  prudent  wholly  to 
reject  the  ordinance  for  excommunication,  as  the  complaint 
had  been  general,  that  minbters  were  obliged  in  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  the  church,  to  allow  worthy  and  unworthy 
commanicants  to  mingle  without  discrimination ;  yet  unwill- 
ing to  concede  an  authority,  which  might  be  wantonly  em- 
ployed by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  blast  the  reputation, 
or  invade  the-  comfort  of  those  with  whom  they  were  dis-  Decision  of 
pleased,  they  required  the  assembly  to  specify  in  writing,  P*'***"*"^* 
^bat  d^ees  of  knowledge  in  the  christian  religion  were  ne- 
^^^aary  to  qualify  persons  for  the  communion,  and  what 
sorts  of  scandal  deserved  suspension,  or  excommunication, 
^hich  were  accordingly  enumerated,  and  inserted  in  the  or- 
(luiance ;  but  to  prevent  an  abuse  even  of  this,  an  appeal 
^S8  permitted  to  the  civil  power. 

Ill*  In  adopting  the  form  of  presbytery,  as  the  basis  of  an 
^•^iihment — which  the  parliament  did  by  way  of  experi- 
ment— they  determined  to  grant  to  the  church  no  power  over 
^  sword ;  the  cognizance  and  examination  of  all  capital 
^^"^nces,  was  reserved  entire  to  the  magistrate  appointed  by 
^  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  presbytery  or  eldership 
^^  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  thing  relating  to 
^tracts,  payments  or  demands,  or  of  any  matter  of  con- 
^^Taooe,  title,  interests  or  property,  in  lands  or  goods.     The  Form  of 
^^titution  of  the  presbyteries  was  similar  to  those  in  Scot-  JdT^ed  m 
'^  from  whom  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  synod  and  England. 
^^sonUy,  but  lay  members  were  excluded  from  this  last  high 
^rt,  and  an  appeal  also  was  allowed  from  their  decisions, 
^tber  to  parliament,  or  to  commissioners  appointetl  by  it. 
'^gaiiiat  this-  superintending  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  Displeuet 
f^<esbyteriana  loudly  exclaimed;  and  their  opponents  said  ^^«  P^^y- 
Vtbem,  that  instead  of  being  content  to  have  **  kings  am\ 
VOL.  IV.  8  a 
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BOOK   queens,  to  be  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers  to  the 

^^^-      church,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  had  them  as 

1(545.  humble  servants,  and  most  obedient  children."  The  par- 
Jiament,  however,  persisted,  and  when  petitioned  by  the  citji 
of  London,  and  the  English  ministers,  they  respectfully  re* 
minded  the  former,  that  legislation  was  the  more  immediat** 
province  of  the  two  houses,  and  hinted  to  the  latter,  the: 
their  most  laudable  employment  was  to  watch  over  the  sp 
ritual  interests  of  their  individual  flocks. 

IV.  Grieved  as  the  Scottish  commissioners  were,  at  t% 
shackles  which  were  proposed  upon  the  church,  they  woLa  ] 
have  persuaded  their  English  brethren  to  have  submitt^ 
and  waited  with  patience  till  time  might  have  enabled  thee 
to  complete  the  divine  fabric,  could  they  only  have  obtained 
that  presbytery.  Such  as  it  was,  should  have  been  the  ex- 
clusive form,  and  no  other  tolerated.  But  the  independents, 
who  were  now  favoured  by  the  army,  had  rapidly  increas- 
ed ;  and  the  whole  ^f  their  weight  being  added  to  that  of  all 

Their  ru-    who  did  not  wish  for  merely  an  exchange  of  clerical  mas- 
ihwaried».y  ^'^'»  they  not  Only  thwarted  the  scheme  of  presbyterian  su 
the  inde-     premacy,    but   strenuously   contended   for    liberty   of  con- 
pendents     science;  and   the  continued  success  of  the   new  modelled 
army  gave  vigour  to  their  party,  while  the  inactivity  of  the 
Scottish  force  was  a  constant  source  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  others,  whose  hopes  and  projects  rose  and 
fell  according  as  they  stood  well  or  ill  with  the  public. 

V.  The    Scots   having   calculated    so   much    upon    their 
The  Scot-  army,  their   mortification   was  proportionably  great,  when 
tants  mor*  ^^^V  P^^ceived  that  the  most  decisive  and  prosperous  cam- 
tified.         paign  had  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
taries ;  and  they  complained  that  the  parliament  hearkened 
to  tlieir  requests,  in  attending  to  petitions  for  guaranteeio{[ 
to  them  that  religious  freedom  for  which  they  were  so  tri- 
umphantly combating,  forgetting  that  their  own  general  b*^ 
set  the  example  of  annexing  to  his  despatches  requests  to 
hasten  the  settlement  of  the  church  polity.     Their  mortifi- 
cation was,  however,  still  farther  heightened  by  the  marked 
preference  which  the  parliament  of  England  most  natoriiif 
paid  to  their  own  troops,  whose  ranks  were  assiduously  k^^ 
fulh  and  whose  wants  were  minutely  attended  to ;  and  ^ 
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|uerulou8  vanity  attributed  it  to  a  design  for  preventing  the    BOOK 

Soots  from  eclipsing  the  deeds  of  their  rivals  in  arms,  as  ^^ 

^eill  as  for  counteracting  the  establishment  of  uniformity.      i645 
Fhe  Scottish  army  had  undoubtedly  been  neglected,  in  con-  J^'^^^^JJT^ 
sequence  of  their  refusal   to  advance  l>efore  the  battle  of 
NTaseby,  and  afterwards,  in  proportion  as  the  English  par- 
liament felt  that  they  could  dispense  with  their  services ;  but 
they  were   accused  of  supplying  their  wants  by  vexatious 
contributions,  which  they  levied  in  the  districts  where  they 
were  quartered ;  and  their  discipline  had  obviously  relaxed 
as  their  pay  became  irregular.     When  they  raised  the  siege 
of  Hereford,  the  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  was  so  strong,  Dis>ati>ri. 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  Leven  was  stopped  from  re-  ^*^* 
tiring  to  Scotland,  or  that  the  English  parliament  would 
consent  to  pay  their  arrears ;  nor  was  it  till  after  lie  had  re- 
fused to  return,  nor  till  a  promise  of  more  punctuality  in 
future  had  been  made  him,  that  he  countermarched.     But  Stipula- 
ihe  arrangement  upon  which  he  remained,  bespoke  a  dimi-  "^"*.  **." 
nution  of  that  confidence  and  cordiality  which  had  hiiherto  nmined  in 
subsisted ; — the  houses  voted,  that  the  Scottish  army  should  tlnglaiid. 
levy  no  taxes  or  assessments  on  the  counties  through  which 
^ey  passed ;  but  stipulated,  if  they  sat  down  before  Newark 
l^y  the  1st  of  November,  they  should  forthwith  have  thirty 
thoQsaod  pounds  towards  their  pay,  together  with  military 
stores  and  other  necessaries ;  and,  on  the  report  that  a  Mr. 
(^se  was  to  be  tried  by  a  Scottish  council  of  war,  they  re- 
vived, that   the  Scottish  army  had  no  power  to  try  any 
Englishman  by  martial  law ;  and  that  Carlisle,  Tinby  castle, 
Hartlepool,  and  other  garrisons  in  the  north,  now  in  pos- 
^oa  of  the  Scots,  should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
i     directions  of  the  parliament.     At  last,  the  Scottish  army 
I     did  obey  the  summons,  and  the  earl  of  Leven  was  appoint- 

^  to  command  both  English  and  Scottish  during  the  siege  Harl  of  Lf- 
!     ^Newark,  before  which  the  army  lay  till  the  beginning  «*7^"pg  js-^. 
I     ^Ay,  164^  when  his  majesty  came  privately  and  took  up  wHrk. 
»     "^^  residence  among  them. 

V].  As  the  disputes  between  the  independents  and  the 
Pi'eibyterians  increased,  the  king — whose  hopes  of  restora- 
tion to  power  by  force  of  arms  had  nearly  expired — while 
^^  continued  bis  intrigues  with  the  Irish,  commenced  new 
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BOOK   ones  among  the  English  and  Scots,  with  the  design  of  at 
^^^      taining   his   darling  object — ^unlimited   authority — by   tbi 


1645.  most  indefensible  of  all  a  monarch's  means,  increasing  th 
dissensions,  and  availing  himself  of  the  distractions  of  h 
people.  For  this  purpose  he  was  anxious  ta  go  to  Londoi 
The  king  where  he  supposed  he  would  be  better  able  to  manage  wil 
jJJ^^ fj[^ effect  his  double,  or  rather  treble,  negotiations;  and  m 
peace.  cordingly  solicited  from  the  parliament  passports  for  oon 
missioners  to  carry  propositions  for  peace.  The  parliamei 
who  had  very  little  faith  in  the  king,  not  immediately  a: 
swering  his  letters,  he  sent  a  third,  proposing  to  come  hit 
self  to  the  capital,  if  the  two  houses,  the  commissioners  1 
Scotland,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  with  the  generals 
the  Scottish  and  English  armies,  would  grant  a  mutual  ga 
rantee  for  his  safety  for  forty  days,  during  which  a  treat 
might  be  concluded.  He  offered  to  give  up  the  militia  ft 
a  time  to  be  agreed  on,  to  re-establish  the  church  of  Eog 
land  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  liberty 
of  conscience  to  dissenters,  and  that  the  affau*s  of  Irelaoc 
should  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses.  In  answer,  the  twc 
The  parli.1.  '^^uses  told  the  king,  "  That  there  had  been  a  great  deal  ol 
mcnt's  ail.  innocent  blood  of  his  subjects  shed  in  the  war  by  his  ma- 
'^^"*  jesty's  commands  and  commissions;  that  there  had  been 
Irish  rebels  brought  over  into  both  kingdoms,  and  endeavoars 
to  bring  over  more,  as  also  forces  from  foreign  parts;  that 
his  majesty  was  in  arms  himself  against  the  parliament  of 
England,  while  there  were  forces  also  in  Scotland  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  troubles 
in  Ireland  were  fomented  and  prolonged  by  his  majesty.  T^ 
these  circumstances,  they  said  they  could  not  perceive  bo* 
it  would  conduce  to  peace,  for ^ his  majesty  to  come  to  bi« 
parliament  for  a  few  days,  with  any  intent  of  leaving  it,  es- 
pecially of  returning  to  hostility  against  it ;  but  added,  tb»t 
they  were  drawing  up  propositions  which  would  be  tran*" 
milted  to  him,  his  assent  to  which  would  be  the  only  way  tu 
obtain  a  happy  and  well  grounded  peace." 

VI  I.  The  seizure  of  Charles*  cabinet  at  Naseby,  and  of  Dig' 
by*s  correspondence,  had  so  completely  developed  tbeifr 
sincerity  of  the  king  in  all  his  former  proposals,  that  di 
parliament  would  listen  to  none  of  his  new  proposiUons)  am 
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their  distrust  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  BOOK 
another  instance  of  deceit  in  his  transactions  in  Ireland ;  and  ^^^' 
of  the  endeavoars  he  was  at  this  very  time  making  to  obtain  i646. 
the  assistance  of  an  army  of  rebels,  to  be  in  readiness  to  Charles 

*  •!     •        I  «  t  .  .If  ■  meanwhile 

Strike  in  when  the  other  parties  with  whom  he  was  tamper-  negotiate!! 

ing  had  been  induced  to  commence  hostilities,  of  which   he  ^^  ^""^ 
»k  t  ■      1  .  .  1^1       r^  over  an 

uien  seems  to  have  had  sanguine  expectations.     The  Scot-  iri«h  fon^e 
tish  troops  In  Ulster,  and  the  English  who  adhered  to  the 
covenant,  having,  as  was  already  noticed,  never  acceded  to 
the  cessation,  continued  hostilities  during  the  year  1645,  and 
penetrating  into  G>nnaught,  took  Sligo.    The  Irish,  resolved 
.    to  regain  the  town,  surrounded  it  in  the  month  of  October ; 
hut  the  governor,  in  a  sally  which  he  made  in  conjunction 
with  sir  Francis  Hamilton,  completely  routed  the  besieging 
■orces;  and  pursuing  them  for  five  miles,  took  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  with  their  arms,  tents  and  ammunition,  se- 
veral stand  of  colours,  and  a  number  of  officers,  and  killed 
^ve  two  hundred,  amongst  whom  was  the  archbishop  of 
^Qam,  the  rebel  president  of  Connaught  and  one  of  the  su- 
pfeme  council  of  Kilkenny,  who  accompanied  the  army  to 
^i  his  diocess,  and  exact  the  arrears  of  his  bishopric.     In 
hb  carriage   were  found   a  number  of  important  papers.  Discovery 
^iQong  them  were  some  which  disclosed  the  double  game 
I     (^les'was  playing  in  Ireland — ^for  he  never  could  trust  to 
i     ^t)e  plot  at  a  time — and  which  the  parliament  allude  to  in 
^eir  communication.     He  had  reaped  no  advantage  from 
the  English  troops  which  the  cessation  enabled  him  to  bring  andaccoint 
from  Ireland ;  but  the  ephemeral  success  of  Montrose  had  ^^  ^^«  P*"^ 
'^oced  him  to  expect  that  the  assistance  of  the  same  ban- 
ditti in  England    would  have  a  similar  effect ;  and  as  the 
Prists  had  never  opposed  his  despotic  pretensions,  he  had 
^ways  indulged  a  greater  kindness  for  them  than  for  any 
^^^  description  of  his  subjects.     He  therefore  instructed 
I    ^^nnondy  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
i    P^sce ;  but  their  terms  were  so  extravagant,  that  the  king  Ormond 
'    ^d  not,  without  forfeiting  the  aflTections  of  all  his  protes-  ^^["^j*,,^ 
^t  sutgects,  openly  consent  to  them ;  and  although  the  with  the 
^quis  was  instructed  to  make  the  most  liberal  promises,  l^P*'^ 
4e  rebels  would  not  consent  to  any  treaty  upon  mere  ver- 
kd  assurances.     To  Ormond  he  could  not  grant  powers  to 
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BOOK   conclude  a  bargain  upon  such  terms  as  the  Irish  would  oos 

^^''      sent  to  accept ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  Ormond  have  acted 

IGi'?.     a  business  which  was  evidently  to  betray  the  whole  prot« 

tant  interest,  for  an  object  incompatible  with  the  welfare 

Britain  or  the  safety  of  Ireland.     His  only  remaining    i 

source  was,  to  employ  another  agent  in  another  secret  neg 

tiation,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  could  disavow  the  tra 

saction,  if  circumstances  should  render  that  necessary.  Loi 

Herbert,  the  marquis  of  Worcester's   eldest  son,  a  Roma 

catholic,  and  connected  with  many  Irish  families,  was  creal 

ed  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  employed  in  this  extraordioar 

Instruc-      business.     He  was  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  or  a  pB 

Glamonran  c^fi^^^^^o"  ^^^^  '^®  rebels  with  all  possible  secrecy — withM: 

consulting  the  lord  lieutenant — on  a  basis  of  the  tenor  « 

which  it  might  be  improper  to  inform  him,  and  upon  tent 

which  it  might  not  be  fit  for  the  king  publicly  to  own. 

VIII.  While   the   more  open  negotiation  was  going  fo 

He  con-      ward,  Glamorgan  concluded  a  private  treaty  with  the  coui 

eludes  a  se-  ^il  of  the  confederated  Irish  catholics,  by  which  they  wei 

to  enjoy  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  1 

eligible  to  all  offices  of  trust  and  advancement,  to  be  e: 

empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy,  ar 

their  priests  to  retain  all  the  churches  held  by  them  sin^ 

the  23d  of  October,  1641.     In  return,  they  were  t6  fumiJ 

his  majesty  with  ten  thousand  troops  to  help  him  to  subdi 

his  rebellious  subjects  in  England,  and  the  Roman  cathd 

clergy  were  to  grant  him  two-thirds  of  the  rents  and  n 

venues  of  the  church,  to  be  employed  for  payment  of  i^ 

forces  in  his  majesty's  service.    When  these  documents  wer 

Tuarresteil   made  public,  Glamorgan  was  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  big 

for  high       treason,  for  havin<r  concluded  a  treaty  for  which  he  had  o 
reason.  ,    i      i  .  i      i  i  •        i  j  '« 

powers;  and  the  kmg,  as  had  been  previously  concerted^in 
message  to  the  two  houses,  disavowed  the  whole.  He  ackoo* 
ledged,  **  that  the  earl  having  made  offers  to  him  to  raise  foftt 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into  Englao 
The  king  for  his  majesty's  service,  he  had  granted  him  a  comrais* 
fhe'^treTtV  ^^r  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only ;  but  that  he  b 
no  commission  at  all  to  treat  of  any  thing  else,  withoat  I 
privity  and  directions  of  the  lord  lieutenant;  and  thisclea 
appeared  by  the  lord  lieutenant's  proceedings  with  the  a 
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eftT\  who  had  orders  to  call  him  to  an  account."     All  the    BOOK 
VmgfB  assertions,  being  to  completely  in  opposition  to  pro-      ^^*' 
babiUty,  were  received  with  incredulity ;  and  the  gentle  treat-      i^^g 
ment  Glamorgan  met  with,  and  the  continued  confidence  he  Reasonn 
afterwards  enjoyed,  fully  warrant  the  belief  that  his  conduct  jnghixiTthc 
was  in  entire  consonance  with  the  wishes  and  private  instruc-  author uf  it. 
tions  of  the  king.     The  discovery  of  the  secret  trea(|r  defeat- 
ed its  object;  and  England  was  spared  the  repetition  of  scenes 
SQch  as  had  desolated  and  disgraced  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
although  the  king  incurred  the  guilt  of  the  project,  without 
reaping  any  of  the  advantages  he  had  anticipated. 

IX.  So  many  proofs  of  disingenuity  totally  alienated  the 
English  parliament  from  having  any  personal  treaty  with  the  English  re. 
king;  all  they  would  now  consent  to,  was  the  sending  him  t,eac  with 
propositions  to  which  they  meant  to  require  his  positive  an-  *»»m»  but 
swer.    The  Scottish  commissioners  were  for  adhering  to  the  make  pro- 
former  proposals,  which  had  been  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  po«J»  ^or 
ite treaty  of  Uxbridge ;  the  English  were  for  imposing  harder 
conditions ;  Charles,  ruined  as  he  was,  and  unfit  to  throw 
any  weight  but  the  name  of  royalty  into  the  scale,  instead  of 
accommodating  himself  to  his  situation,  by  yielding  to  cir- 
cnmstances,  submitting  himself  entirely  to  the  generosity  of 
tlie  parliament  without  regard  to  parties,  and  showing  a 
fearless  confidence  in  their  honourable  feelings  towards  his 
fallen  greatness ;  or  making  a  choice,  and  decidedly  closing 
''ithone  or  other  of  the  great  parties  who  were  dividing  the 
atate,  continued  his  complicated  intrigues,  and  surrounded 
himself  by  toils  of  his  own  weaving.     His  design  of  "draw- 
ing either  the  independeats  or  presbyterians  to  side  with 
liin,  for  extirpating  each  other,  so  that  he  should  be  really 
king  again,***  engaged  him  in  two  difierent  series  of  propo- 
sals, of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  of  them 
*ere  most  opposed  to  all  his  previous  predilections.     The^ggg,^"*j^ 
independents  would  have  consented  to  suffer  a  moderate  the  inde- 
^iscopacy,  but  would  have  strenuously  opposed  his  despo-  ^^^  ^"^'' 
tic  assumptions  and  claims,   either  as  lord  over  the  con- 
sciences or  bodies  of  men : — to  these  he  offered  toleration 
and  relief  from  ecclesiastical  supremacy.      The  presbyte- 

*  Kiiig*H  Letter  to  Digby. 
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BOOK   rians  would  have  granted  more  rigid  obedience  to  a  < 

^^^'      nanted  king,  and  submitted  to  more  unlimited  exertioi 

1646.     civil  power,  but  they  would  have  insisted  upon  the  sup 

He  flatters  dominion  of  their  church,  and  the  entire  abolition  ol 

terians.       darling  hierarchy ;  and  them  he  flattered  with  the  hop 

being  the  sole  establishment 

X.  Fo{  a  considerable  time,  Charles  continued   bis 

gotiations,  or  rather  his  intercourse  with  the  English 

liament;  whose  immovable   resolution   to  leave  him 

more  than  the  name  of  a  king,  when  contrasted  with  th( 

*    parent  inclination  of  the  Scottish  to  less  harsh  condit 

seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  chimerical  idea  of  f( 

Turns  his    ing  a  coalition  among  the  parties  in  the  latter  country ;  ai 

^^JJJ^J     recovering,  by  their  means,  the  reins  of  government,  witi 

stipulation. 

Estates  xi.  But  the  estates,  which  met  at  St  Andrews,  in  Noi 

"^^^         ber,  although  they  did  not  display  a  spirit  of  vindM 

cruelty,  sufficiently  marked  their  determination  to  supp 

all  opposition  to  the  covenant,  and  to  inflict  exemplary 

nishment  on  those  who  had  supported  the  extravagant 

Proceed-    murderous  schemes  of  Montrose.     They  classed  the  d< 

the'a^t  "**'  quents  into  those  who  had '  personally  assisted  the  man 

tore  of        as  soldiers,  at  Philiphaugh  ;  those  who  had  furnished  i 

horse  or  ammunition  ;  and  those  who  voluntarily,  and  i 

out  necessity,  had  had  any  intercourse  with  them ;  and 

pointed  them  to  be  fined  in  proportion  to  their  crimes. 

only  were  capitally  convicted ;  and  of  these,  lord  Hart 

was  pardoned,  and  lord  Ogilvy  escaped  by  the  contrivaD( 

his  sister.     Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  son  of  the  archbisho] 

St.  Andrews,  formerly  president  of  the  court  of  session, 

then  secretary  of  state,  who  brought  Montrose  his  commis 

of  captain-general  of  Scotland,*  Mr.  William  Murray,  I 

*  Mr.  Laing  says,  "  Their  crimes  were  found  in  those  sanguinary  kwtic 
state  offences,  which  are  still  flexible  to  the  interpretation,  and  suhserrie 
the  interests  of  the  prevailing  party — still  cruel  and  inexorable  to  the  fui 
nate ;  but  by  which  the  adherents  of  each  may  alternately  suffer.  The  t) 
tion  of  Spotswood  was  peculiarly  unjust.  He  had  framed  or  brought  dif) 
mission  to  Montrose,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary,  which  the  pi 
ment  had  formerly  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Laneik.  He  was  ooifi 
therefore,  of  an  obsolete  treason,  because  he  impugned  the  aiitliofi^il 
three  cttates.**    But  this  was  not  the  case — they  were  found  gii3tf  if  I 


Montrose. 
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ther  to  lord  Tullibardine,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  and  book 

Andrew  Guthrie,  ion  of  the  bishop  of  Moray,  were  execut-  ^^'* 

^'     In  their  instructions  to  the  commissioners  at  London,  ]G46. 
they  show  that  they  had  unfortunately  imbibed  tliat  spirit, 

'"^  io  armi  cgaiiiit  their  country,  and  that  thej  had  not  surrendered  upon 
quarter.  <*  Spotiwood  hes  report  by  the  housse  wes  found  bimcmbrous. 
1^«  punishment  of  the  first  wes  found,  after  debait,  to  be  arSitrarey  to  the 
P*riiainent,  wich  wet  het  adwyssiog,  doqueting,  signating,  earring  and  deliuer- 
^  ses,  and  pcrstcutiiig  Jamea  Orfaame'a  commissione  aganist  hes  natiue 
^uatrej;  the  punishment  of  wich  offence  being,  after  much  debait,  put  to 
"^  Wojces  of  the  housse,  it  wea  wotted  capitall,  and  he  for  the  same  judged 
to  lo«ie  hes  head.  The  8d  member  of  hes  dittay  prouen,  wes  hes  beinng  taken 
">  •noes  aganiat  the  conntrey  at  Philliphaughe ;  wotted  for  the  same  to  be  for- 
iiiilted,  hes  goods  and  knds  to  bekmge  to  the  publick,  and  for  the  2  forsaida 
^ta,  hes  head  to  be  stmkin  off  hea  shoulders  at  the  mercat  cross  of  St  An- 
<^wcs ;  and  the  magistrats  of  the  said  burghe  ordanned  to  see  the  same  put 
ID  executione." — Balfour's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 

Outhrie  has  a  story  respecting  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  which  may  be  noticed 

u  ui  instaaoe  of  the  credit  due  to  that  book.    The  bishop  says,  **  The  next 

^ing  the  commission  went  about,  concerned  the  deposition  of  men's  heads,  in 

Older  whereunto  they  sent  Mr.  William  Bennet,  moderator,  in  Mr.  Douglas* 

>i)Beiice,  and  with  him  two  others,  to  the  committee  of  estates,  to  press  the  exe« 

CQtkm  of  the  prisoners,  who  at  their  return  made  their  report  to  this  effect : 

te  baring  proposed  the  commissioners  desire,  divers  of  the  chief  lords  of  the 

Qonmiittee  slighted  the  same,  and  so  they  were  like  to  have  obtained  nothing, 

^  not  the  eari  of  Tullibardine  very  seasonably  risen  up  and  spoken  to  this 

pappose.    <  That  because  he  had  a  brother  among  these  men,  it  might  be  that 

^  lordships  so  valued  his  concurrence  with  them  in  the  good  cause  that,  for 

'cipeet  of  him,  they  were  the  more  loath  to  resolve  upon  the  question :  but, 

^  SI  for  himself,  since  that  young  man  had  joined  with  that  wicked  error,  he 

did  not  esteem  him  his  brother,  and  therefore  declared,  that  he  would  take  it 

wno  fiivour,  if  upon  that  account,  any  indulgence  were  granted  him.*  **    After 

^*^  the  story,  he  adds,  **  whether  or  no  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  spoke  so  in 

tbi  conunittee  of  estates  I  leave  undetermined ;  but  that  Mr.  Bennet  reported 

It  of  him  in  the  commission  of  the  kiik,  and  that  those  other  two  who  had  been 

*^  him  gave  their  assent  to  it,  I  may  confidently  aver.** —  Guthrie  t  Memoira,  p. 

^  6, 7. — Now,  so  far  was  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  from  joining  in  any  wish 

^^  brother^  death,  that^he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  save  him.    His 

^'^^^  was  condemned  upon  a  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  he  petitioned  for  his 

'^  which  being  refused,  he  on  the  Monday  again  petitioned,  but  could  only 

^^'^  a  few  days  respite.     This  youth's  case,  from  what  we  know,  appears 

^  hardest  of  the  whole ;  but  without  the  full  particulars,  it  is  impot^sible  to 

^^4*.    The  fiict,  however,  is  certain,  his  brother  did  strenuously  endeavour  to 

«•«  him.    *•  Saterday  the  17  Jarij  :    The  Earle  of  Tullibardin  humbley  peti- 

^  the  housse  that  they  wold  be  pleased  to  pardone  hes  brother  William 

'^»n%yeft  lyffe,  in  respecte  ass  he  auerred  one  hes  honour,  that  he  wes  not 

^^^'foi  mentis,  as  also  within  age — The  housse  after  debait  refusses  hes  peti- 

^'^''^  and  ordanes  ther  sentence  to  stand — Monda>  10  JuiiJ:    The  earle  of 

VOL.  IV.  5?  IJ 
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which  considered  uniformity  in  religion  as  the  chief  object  ^ 
to  which  all  other  considerations  must  be  made  to  bend.  ^  Ifafl 
the  king  shall  grant,"  say  they,  **  the  propositions  for  reli-^ 
gion  and  church  government,  you  shall  apply  your  most  se^ 
rious  endeavours  to  procure  agreement  betwixt  his  majest-^^^ 
and  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  matters  civil,  wherein  thei^^ 
may  be  a  greater  latitude,  without  sin,  than  in  matters  of  r   .^ 
ligion,  wherein  the  glory  of  God  is  most  concerned ;  and 
his   majesty  shall  grant  the  propositions  for  religion  a^^ 
church  government,  and  grant  such  propositions  in  thir^«v 
civil,  as  may  be  a  foundation  of  a  just  and  firm  peace,     a/ 
though  he  do  not  in  every  thing  come  to  the  length  of  our 
desires,  expressed  in  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms,    we 
conceive  peace  should  not  be  refused."     The  erroneous  vievrs 
which  they  entertained  on  this  subject  were  likewise  expressecf 
in  statutes,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  counteracting  spirit 
of  their  religion  itself— evinced  in  other  enactments — ma^^ 
have  proved  highly  detrimental,  and  destructive  alike  to  fre^^ 
dom  of  inquiry  and  mental  improvement. 

XII.  At  the  desire  of  the  general  assembly,  they  prdiibite^ 
the  printing  or  publishing  any  books  or  papers  respecting 
religion,  without  special  license  and  privilege  of  the  kirk,  of 
their  commissioners,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  not  only  of 
the  books  and  papers,  but  of  ^^  the  presses,  printing  mate- 
rials, and  other  moveable  goods  whatsomever;  belonging  to 
the  said  printer,  the  one  half  to  belong  to  the  kirk,  to  be 
made  use  of  for  pious  purposes :  beside,  any  further  persooai 
punishment  of  the  said  printer,  that  the  lords  of  secret  cooo* 
cil,  or  the  committees  of  parliament  or  convention  shooM 
think  fit ;"  and  that  not  for  printing  blasphemous  or  sedi- 
tious works,  but  **  any  books,  treatises,  histories,  sermoitfi 
commentaries,  disputes^  or  other  papers  whatsomever,  treti' 
ing  of  religion,  or  any  point  of  religicm,  in  doctrine,  worsb^ 
or  discipline,  or  concerning  the  kirk,  the  officers,  govern- 

Tullibardin  againe  this  day  gaue  in  a  humble  petitione  to  the  housse  for  f^ 
longing  the  executione  of  that  sentence  pronounced  aganist  hes  brother  ^* 
Murmy. — After  much  debait  in  the  housse  anent  this  petitione,  at  list  it  *** 
put  to  the  woyce  of  the  housse,  the  ministers  beinng  called  that  had  wts>f^ 
him,  and  ther  declaratione  takin,  the  housse  granted  a  delay  till  Friday  t^  ^ 
Jartj :  of  the  executione  of  ther  sentence.**-»Balfour'a  Memorials,  f<oL  iS*  f 
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^Ht,  conditioDy  or  aflfkirs  thereof!" — well  might  the  eras-    BOOK 
ins  dread  the  establishment  of  an  assembly,  whose  control-       ^^^' 
^g  power  could  produce  the  enactment  of  such  a  statute,      iq^^^ 
lit  the  same  parliament  enacted,  by  the  same  advice,  that, 
Qsidering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many 
ngr^rations  had  been»  a  school  should  be  founded,  and  a  Ap|K)Int 
^oolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  5  that  the  heritors  of  ^ypJ.'J**!^'" 
sry  congregation  should  meet  among  themselves,  and  pro-  rish. 
ie  a  commodious  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipend 
the  schoolmaster,  not  under  one  hundred  merks,  nor  a- 
ve  two  hundred,  to  be  paid  yearly,  at  two  terms ;  a  salary 
that  time  which  rendered  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster,  as 
3ught  always  to  be,  one  of  respectability,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
>st  vital  importance  to  a  state.* 

XIII.  Their  communications  with  the  English  parliament  Their  in. 
rtook  of  the  same  unhappy  biais ;  and  the  establishment  of  *"^'"^  ^^ 

I-    .  ,  I  •   I       I  t  .  -presbytery 

ligion — by  which  they  meant  the  universal  supremacy  of  as  the  ef^ta 
esbyterianism — stood  on  the  threshold,  as  a  bar  to  their  ^^^f^^^  >•«- 
iture  amicable  intercourse.     When  the  English  required 
le  delivery  of  the  garrisons  which  the  Scottish  held,  they 
3tpressed  their  readiness  to  comply  with  their  requests,  and 
0  maintain  the  strictest  union,  provided  their  earnest  desires 
'^specting  religion  and  church  government,  **  which,  as  it 
Was  the  principal  ground  of  their  engagement  in  this  cause, 
'0  woald  the  perfecting  it  be  the  chiefest  joy  and  glory  of 
l^oth  kingdoms,"  were  gratified,  and  peace  sett/cd  with  truth, 
h  another  letter  from  the  estates  to  the  two  houses,  after 
pressing  the  same  subject,  they  add,  that  they  are  persuaded, 
tbat  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  honourable  houses  will 
'^ver  admit  toleration  of  any  se^ts  or  schisms  contrary  to 
^r  solemn  and  sacred  covenant."    The  independents,  whose 
'^ers  influenced  the  English  parliament,  wished  to  get  rid 
^that  Scottish  influence  which  they  found  so  troublesome, 
^  which  now,  by  insisting  so  strenuously  on  one  point, 
^>*tracted  their  councils.     They  opposed  in  parliament  their  produces 
Party's  motions  for  church  government ;  and  in  the  negotia-  [JJ^^"^*,^" 
^  with  the  king,  slighted  their  commissioners,  either  by  menc 
^  ooDsultiog  them,  or  by  despising  their  advice  when  they 

*^  of  die  PkrUament  of  Scotland,  vol  yi.  A.  D.  1646.    Rushworth,  rol. 
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did.     Their  communications  with  the  Scottish  parliamen 
^XIL^    too,  were  rather  like  matters  of  form,  than  that  union  i 

councils  which  had  formerly  taken  place.     The  arnuigir 

of  the  militia,  which  was  to  have  been  under  a  committee  i 
both  nations,  by  the  former  proposals,  was  now  to  be  aod< 
the  immediate  command  of  each  parliament  respectivelj 
an  alteration  which  mortified  the  Scots  extremely,  whower 
eager  to  maintain  the  footing  they  originally  held  in  the  i[ 
rection  of  the  military  power  of  both  nations ;  and  thej  wen 
therefore  desirous  that  the  English  militia  should  not  be  en- 
tirely taken  away  from  the  king,  with  whom  they  would  ra* 
ther  have  had  it  intrusted,  than  left  to  the  sole  disposal  (^ 
the  English  parliament.  As  a  counterpoise,  they  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  some  time  re 
tained  their  influence  there;  as  their  magistrates  werecbief- 
ly,  and  their  ministers  almost  wholly,  presby terians ;  aiu 
they  were,  besides,  dissatisfied  that  the  power  over  their o»'i 
militia  should  be  proposed  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  the  emissaries  of  all  parties  appear  t( 
have  been  active,  and  a  thousand  varying  reports  were  dail; 
circulated,  which  the  instability  of  the  times,  and  the  pw 
tracted  negotiations  of  the  king  were  calculated  to  originat 
and  keep  alive;  while  he,  daily  expecting  that  some  even 
propitious  for  himself  might  arise  out  of  the  confusion,  sootli 
ed  both  parties  by  promises,  while  he  endeavoured  to  irri 
tate  them  against  each  other.     Ashburnham  conducted  hi 

Tl     Ic'    »'«i 

iiitri  uclf     intrigue  with  the  independents,  but  he  found  that  promise 

wiihthein.  to  them  as  a  party,  produced  no  effect;  because,  as  a  rel^ 

Ucjwiidents,  ^yg  body,  they  had  no  favour  to  ask  separate  from  the  wc 

fare  of  the  public,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational  freedon 

and  could  not,  therefore,  separate  from  the  parliament  Th 

negotiation  with    the   presbyterians   was    managed  by  tl 

riunV^^*^     French  ambassador,  Montreville ;  and  their  fears  were  a 

tempted  to  be  wrought  U(K)n,  by  representing  the  indepei 

dents  as  enemies  to  that  kingly  government,  which  in  tlie 

covenant  ihey  had  sworn  to  support     His  principal  obJ€< 

however,  was  to  gain  the  Scots,  and  on   his  applicatioo  < 

their  commissioners  he  was   at  first  favourably  reoeiTtf 

but  tliey  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  which  did  not,  • 

tt  primary  article,  admit   the  complete  abolition  of  epi* 
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pacy:  and  the  king*,  who  was  persuaded  that  a  servile  priest-    UOOK 
'^ood  was  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  despotism  than      ^^^ 
even  a  military  force,  rather  than  give  up  an  order  so  com-      ui\6. 
pletely  dependant  on  the  crown,  would  rather  have  consent- 
ed  to  surrender  the  militia  than  the  hierarchy.     Finding 
himself  unable  to  bend  either,  Montreville  undertook  an 
expedition  to  Scotland ;  but  in  this  he  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful.    With  the  Scottish  army,  however,  on  his  return,  And  the 
he  concluded  an  arrangement  which   has  never  been  pro- ^y/ 
perly  explained,  but  of  which,  when  Charles  was  pressed  by 
the  advance  of  the  army  under  Fairfax,  and  had  only  the 
choice  of  fleeing,  or  being  blockaded   in  Oxford,  he  ulti- 
mately took  advantage. 

XV.  Alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  and 
lioping  to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish presbyterians  for  his  restoration,  or  again  trusting  to 
some  lucky  chance  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  if  he  could 
only,  for  the  interim,  obtain  personal  security,  the  king  pro* 
fessed,  at  last,  his  willingness  to  subcribe  the  presbyterian 
formula,  provided  they  could  convince  his  conscience  of  its 
coQsomuice  with  scripture;  and  the  Scots,  in  return,  are 
'presented  to  have  engaged  that  they  would  employ  their 
Q>^  tnd  forces  in  the  recovery  of  his  majesty's  just  rights, 
^isk  or  something  like  it,  appears  to  have  been  the  amount  Montre- 
^•ome  Indefinite  arrangement,  in  which  the  parties,  inter-  ville'sar- 
ff^ag  the  terms  each  according  to  their  own  wishes,  ex-  ""^"*" 
P^eted  more  than  either  had  engaged  to  perform.  The 
Scots  could  not  believe  that  the  king  would  be  so  *'  judi- 
^ly  blind,"  as  to  refuse  accepting  the  covenant,  the  only 
■ii^thod  left  for  uniting  the  English  presbyterians  and  the 
<%  of  London  with  them ;  aud  he,  in  the  first  instance, 
^f^uting^  or  pretending  to  trust,  to  the  averments  of  the  Frencli- 
B^  as  tanguinely  imagined  their  proposals  to  infer  an  un- 
iji9^  -  ciiDditional  obligation  on  their  part,  to  espouse  his  cause 
during  the  time  his  mind  was  in  the  process  of  conversion ; 
^if  he  ever  did  seriously  believe  that  they  would  engage 
^  mch  vagoa  assurances,  they  undeceived  him,  by  expli- 
^  informing  bim,  before  he  left  Oxford,  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  violating  the  covenants,  and  by  their  refusing 
^  receive  bis  adherents,  or  co-operate  with  Montrose ;  a 


HIT 


at* 
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BOOK    project  which  they  knew  would  have  exposed  themselTes 
^^^      ruin,  without  enabling  them  to  serve  him.*     That  no  o^ 
1646.     tain  arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon,  appears  evid^ 
from  his  uncertainty,  even  after  he  had  left  Oxford. 

XVI.  When  his  danger  grew  imminent,  at  midnight,    < 

Monday,   27th  April,  having  ordered  that  three  person 

capes  from  should  be  let  out  at  the  same  hour,  at  each  of  the  otii< 

Oxford.       gates  of  the  city,   he  withdrew,  accompanied  only  by  D 

Hudson,  and  Mr.  John  Ashburnham,  groom  to  his  bedcham 

ber,  and  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  latter,  whose  port 

manteau  he  carried.     Hesitating  whether  to  attempt  goii^ 

north,  and  joining  Montrose— on  whom,  notwithstanding  bii 

reverses,  he  continued  to  repose  the  most  delusive  confidence 

—or  repair  to  London,  and,  amid  the  factions  which  at  thai 

time  rent  the  capital  and  the  parliament,  try  to  make  a  more 

advantageous  bargain  than  he  could  expect  from  the  Scot8,i 

His  indeci-  he  proceeded  to  Henley,  Brentford,  and  Harrow- on-the-HiOi 

within  sight  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  remained  some  time 

He  there,  most  probably,  learned  the  decisive  measures  taken 

by  parliament  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  appreheo* 

sion  of  his  royal  person,  and  came  to  the  unfortunate  reso* 

Resolves  to  lution  of  trying  the  e£Pects  of  his  intrigues  in  the  Scottist 

tc^u^^^     army.     Thence  he  turned  towards  St.  Albans ;  on  the  roai 

to  which,  the  fugitives  were   sadly  alarmed  by  a  man  oc 

horseback  riding  furiously,  and,  though  delivered  from  theii 

fears,  by  perceiving  that  he  was  intoxicated,  they  passed  St 

Albans  out  of  the  common  road,  and  stopped  at  Harbo 

rough,  where  they  expected   Montreville  with  an  escort  o 

horse,  to  lead  them  to  the  Scottish  camp. 

XVII.  Disappointed  by  their  agent,  after  w^andering  abw 
the  country,  the  king  and  Ashburnham  remained  for  sow 
days  in  a  petty  alehouse  at  Downham,  in  Noijfolk,  whcf 
Dr.  Hudson  was  despatched  to  inquire  after  the  Frenchm* 
and  the  cause  of  his  failure.     While  here,  he  narrowl; 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
f  "  Whether  the  King's  ill  oouncel  or  destinie  led  him,  he  was  nrj  fci 
in  this  action  ;  for,  had  he  gone  Btright  up  to  the  Parliameot»  and  cast  MM 
upon  them  as  he  did  upon  the  Scotts,  he  had,  in  all  probability,  ruined  Al 
who  were  highly  devided  betweene  the  presbiterian  and  independent  f 
Htttchinton*8  Memoin,  p.  26i. 
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>ed  defection  from  a  barber,  who  remarked  the  uneven-   BOOK 

XII 
of  his  hair,  which  had  been  purposely  ill  cut,  to  prevent  ' 

)dng  known.     On  Dr.  Hudson's  return,  he  repaired  to      i^^ 
French  agent,  who  lay  at  Southern,  whence  he  went 
itely  to  the  Scottish,  camp,  where  he  arrived  on  May  Arrives  m 
nine  days  after  he  had  left  Oxford.     The  king,  al-j!'^^^^ 
gh  he  had  come  unexpectedly,  Was  received  with  respect,  his  recep. 
t  guard  appointed,  and  resided  at  lieutenant-general  ^^"* 
id  Leslie's  quarters — who,  since  the  victory  at  Philip- 
;h,  was  in  greater  esteem  with  the  army  than  Leven, 
m  he  had  also  eclipsed  at  Marston-moor — but  he  was 
ented  from  intermingling  or  interfering  with  the  affairs 
be  country.     His  arrival  was  immediately  announced  to 
English  commissioners  resident  in  the  camp,  who  inform- 
he  parliament,  and,  by  a  despatch  from  the  general  and 
mittee  of  estates,  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  They  m- 
ressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  this  unlooked  i^'^enr* 
^ent ;  and  their  intention  to  improve  it  to  the  best  ad- 
age, for  promoting  the  work  of  uniformity,  settling  of 
[ion  and  righteouimess,  and  attaining  peace,  according  to 
league  and  covenant,  by  the  advice  of  the  parliaments  of 
I  kingdoms,  or  their  commissioners ;  but  declaring,  that 
e  had  been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  between  his  ma- 
'  and  them,  nor  any  in  their  names, 
nil.  To  prevent  any  requisition  from  the  English  parlia- 
t,  or  the  necessity  of  encountering  an  English  army,  they 
rmined  to  march  northward  with  his  majesty,  till  some  and  mnrch 
Dgement  could  be  made  for  securing  a  peace  upon  their  "^^^ 
terms,  and  according  to  their  construction  of  the  so- 
1  league  and  covenanL     In  order,  however,  to  do  this 
durably,  it  was  necessary  that  their  engagement  with  the 
lisb  parliament  should  be  punctually  fulfilled,  and  New- 
reduced  before  they  began  their  march ;  they  therefore 
ared  the  king's  order  for  its  surrender,  and  when  his 
sty  wished  they  should  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  the 
ral  answered,  ^*  to  remove  all  jealousies,  it  must  be  yield- 
» the  parliament  of  England.'*     Next  day  after  the  arti- 
nrere  signed,  they  broke  up  from  the  town,  and  proceed- 
wards  Newcastle,  the  king,  with  lieutenant-general  Les- 
I  the  van. 
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xrx.  These  precautions  were  not  taken  in  vain.  As 
OS  the  two  houses  received  intelligence  of  the  king^s  t 
in  the  Scottish  army,  they  voted,  *<  That  the  general 
commissioners  of  the  Scottish  army  be  desired,  that  bis 
jesty's  person  be  disposed  of,  as  both  houses  shall  dh 
that  his  majesty  be  thence  disposed  of,  and  sent  to  War 
castle;  and  that  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  the  rest  oft 
that  came  with  the  king  into  the  Scottish  quarters,  shoul 
sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  seijeant  at  arms,  attending 
said  house,  or  his  deputy."  They  also  ordered,  that  £ 
Island,  which  lay  open  to  an  enemy,  should  be  garrisoi 
as  a  post  of  great  consequence  to  the  northern  district 
the  kingdom :  and  a  strong  body  of  horse  was  sent  no 
ward,  with  the  evident  intention  of  watching  the  motioD! 
the  covenanters ;  but  they  reached  Newcastle  without  in 
ruption,  and  thence  transmitted  their  apology  for  not  comj 
ing  with  the  vote  of  parliament,  and  their  reason  for  not  si 
ping  on  their  road;  as  they  had  *^ received  advertisement  i 
five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  were  on  their  march  noi 
wards  towards  them,  no  enemy  being  in  those  parts, 
that  two  of  their  messengers  were  intercepted  and  searcl 
they  could  not  halt  till  the  army  should  come  to  a  more  c 
venient  place,  being  unwilling  that  the  forces  of  the 
kingdoms  should  engage  upon  a  mistake.**'  Ashbuml 
not  having  been  declared  a  delinquent,  they  said  they  i 
no  grounds  for  arresting  him,  except  his  attending  the  k 
to  their  camp ;  and  doing  so,  would  have  been  declar 
that  they  had  no  right  to  receive  the  king  wben  he  came 
them,  simply  attended  by  a  servant,  which  they  contenc 
was  as  proper  for  them  to  do  as  it  would  have  been  for 
Thomas  Fairfax  or  the  English  parliament,  in  similar  < 
cumstances; — the  disposal  of  his  person  was  reserved  for 
ture  discussion. 

XX.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  t 
internal  state  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  tranquil.  Mi 
donald  continued  to  harass  Argyleshire,  burning  and  c 
stroying  what  had  been  left  during  their  former  invasion 
till  despair  and  hunger  forced  about  twelve  hundred  of  i 
ill-armed  starving  inhabitants  to  collect,  andemigrata^  w 
Ardinglass,  into  Monteith,  to  live  upon  the  lands  of  At' 
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WgQai^  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  oF  the  Irish  ;  but  a   BOOK 
party  from  Athole,  under  Inchbrackie,  fell   upon  them  at      ^^'' 


Callaader,  and  chased  them  beyond  the  Forth  to  near  Stir-  iGiti. 
Vmg,  where  they  re-collected,  and  were  joined  by  the  mar- 
qais,  who  carried  them  into  Lennox,  and  quartered  upon 
the  lands  of  lord  Napier,  till  he  obtained  an  act  to  imbody 
them  into  a  r^ment,  and  station  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  highlands,  and  a  grant  from  parliament  of  a  supply  to 
provision  the  castles.  While  they  lay  in  Lennox,  lord  Na- 
pier, with  the  lairds  of  Macnab  and  Ballach,  assembled  a 
^»roe,  and  were  advancing  to  expel  them ;  but  Maitland,  ap- 
prized of  the  design,  interposed  with  his  troops,  and  the 
royalists  being  unequal  in  numbers,  retired  to  Kincardine 
house,  belonging  to  Montrose,  which  they  fortified,  in  the 
liope  of  being  able  to  hold  out  till  relieved ;  but  Middleton 
fbllowiDg  close  upon  their  march,  obtained  a  battering  train 
from  Stirling  castle,  and,  having  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
place,  the  leaders  withdrew  under  cloud  of  night,  and  left  Middk-ton 
iheir  followers  to  Middleton's  mercy,  who  next  day  took  the  J***^**  ""^* 

I         i.i*i  II  iri  1  bums  Kill. 

^lie,  which  he  burned,  shot  twelve  ol  the  men  who  were  oardine 
^rters,  and  sent  the  remainder  to  Edinburgh  castle.  ^^"''^' 

XXI.  About  the  same  time  Montrose,  who  had  found  it 
ioipossible  to  induce  Huntly  to  join  him,  persuaded  the  earls 
of  Seaforth  and  Sutherland,  with  the  lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of 
^  Grants,  the  Mackintoshes,  Monroes,  and  a  number  of  tlie 
<^r  clans,  again  to  rally  round  him,  and  desirous  of  ob- 
Mog  now  some  fortified  place,  undertook  the  siege  of  In-  Montrose 
Ferness.     At  the  first  rumour  of  this  new  association,  Mid-  J**^^*'^*?*?* 

II  11111  •  /.111     Inverness. 

(Ueton  was  ordered  north,  and  the  committees  of  the  church 
Estate  launched  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  thunders  against 
^Q).  The  warnings  of  the  ministers  were  seconded  by  a 
Proclamation,  promising  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all,  ex- 
^  Seafortb,  who  should  return  to  their  duty ;  and  both 
'^^  read  from  all  the  pulpits,  the  chiefs  began  to  with- 
i  ^^iw  privately,  and  those  who  were  expected  to  join,  sent 
j  ^^Qses.  Instead  of  an  increasing  force,  the  army  the  mar- 
quis had  cc^ected  was  dwindling  ^  rapidly  away,  that  he  had 
'^Ived  upon  having  recourse  to  the  almost  desperate  expedi- 
^Dt  of  ttsiog  his  extensive  commission  as  captain-general,  and 
^'^vouring  to  recruit  his  ranks  by  compulsion;  but  anxious 
^^u  IV  2  I 
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BOOK    to  reduce  Inverness,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised));  hi 

^'^'      opponent,  and  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  will 

10^.     considerable  loss*     Still  he  meditated  resistance,  when  he  r€ 

^"^k'^'*  to  ^^'^^  ^^  majesty's  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  Mid 

lay  down     dleton,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Hamilton — now  again  r* 

hi««  arms,    ceived  into  favour— consented  to  treat  with  him.    An  inder 

nity  was  granted  to  himself  and  followers,  which,  notwi^ 

standing  all  the  outcry  raised  against  the  cruelties  of  the  c 

venanters,  was  religiously  observed ;  and  the  man  who  1^ 

merited  the  execration  of  his  country,  was  allowed,  althoU| 

He  retires  ^^^  excommunicated  and  forefaulted,  to  remain  peaceab/ 

tu  the  con.  for  nearly  a  month,  in  his  own  house  at  Montrose,  and  m 

tiiient.        terward  to  retire,  without  molestation,  to   the   contineiB 

Huntly,  who  had  refused  to  act  with  Montrose,  and  wb^ 

had  he  united  his  force  to  his,  might,  perhaps,  have  raise 

some  serious  obstacles  to  the  peace  of  the  north,  madeaus*^ 

less  attempt  upon  Aberdeen  during  the  absence  of  Middle 

ton,  and  took  it  by  storm  from  the  garrison  that  he  had  lefl 

Proceed-     ^"^  upon  the  general's  return  from  the  south,  be  retreate 

iiiKs  of       along  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  where  his  vassals,  who  btf 

Huntly       plundered  that  unfortunate  city,  deserted  with  their  bootj 

and  he  himself  retired  unmolested  to  Strathbogie,  where  b 

received  intelligence  of  the  king's  having  gone  to  the  Scot 

tish  camp,  and  ordered  hostilities  to  cease. 

XXII.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  private  understand- 
ing of  Charles  and  Montreville,  his  public  message  to  tbe 
two  houses  of  parliament,  exculpates  the  Scots  from  an/ 
sinister  engagement ;  for  he  expressly  states,  ^<  That  being 
CharJes       Certainly  informed  that  the  armies  were  marching  so  fast  op 
frees  the     to  Oxford,  as  made  that  no  fit  place  for  treating,  he  did  re- 
Wame  in**"  ^'^®  ^^  withdraw  himself  hither,  only  to  secure  bis  own 
receiving     person,  and   with  no  intention  to  continue  this  war  any 
*"•  longer,  or  to  make  any  division  between  his  two  kingdoms.'* 

Unfortunately  for  his  majesty,  and  before  the  parliament  bad 
returned  any  answer,  they  received  from  Ireland  the  copy 
of  a  letter  from  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant-— communicated 
by  his  grace  to  the  Scottish  general,  Monroe — which  hekai 
written  before  he  left  Oxford,  when  he  was  busy  intrigoflf 
with  Montreville ;  and  in  which  he  informed  him,  « TW 
having  lately  received  very  good  security,  that  we,  and  •" 
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inat  do  and  shall  adhere  to  us,  shall  be  safe  in  our  persons,    BOOK 
honours,  and  consciences,  in  the   Scottish  army ;  and  that      ^^^' 
^l^ejr  shall  really  and  effectually  join  with  us,  and  with  such      isio. 
AS  ivill  come  in  unto  us,  and  join  with  them  for  our  preser- 
vation, and  shall  employ  their  armies  and  forces  to  assist  as 
to  the  procuring  of  an  happy  and  well  grounded  peace,  for  His  letter 
the  good  of  us  and  our  kingdoms,  in  the  recovery  of  our  just  [^^.^""j^g*' 
■"ight :  we  have  resolved  to  put  ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  them. 
passing  into  the  Scots  army,  now  lying  before  Newark  ;  and 
^f  it  shall  please  Ood  that  we  come  safe  thither,   we  are 
resolved  to  use  our  best  endeavour,  with   their  assistance, 
and  with  the  conjunction  of  the  forces  under  the  marquis  of 
Montrose,  and  such  of  our  well  affected  subjects  of  England 
as  shall  rise  for  us,  to  procure,  if  it  may  be,  an  honourable 
and  speedy  peace  with  those  who  have  hitherto  refused  to 
give  ear  to  any  means  tending  thereunto;  of  which  our  re- 
solution, we  hold  it  necessary  to  give  you  this  advertisement, 
«s  well  to  satisfy  you  and  our  council,  and  loyal  subjects  with 
yoii-.»to  whom  we  will  that  you  communicate  these  our  let- 
ters—that failing  in  our  earnest  and  sincere  endeavours  by 
treaty,  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  these  kingdoms, 
we  esteemed   ourself  obliged  to  leave  no  probable  expe- 
dient anattempted,  to  preserve  our  crown  and  friends  from 
^  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  those  whose  actions  declare 
>o  manifestly  their  designs  to  overturn  the  laws  and  happily 
^blished  government  of  this  kingdom/'* 
Xxiu.  Upon  this  paper  being  read  in  parliament,  the  Scot- 
^       tish  commissioners  resident  in  London,  the  day  after,  de- 

liTered  an  indignant  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  such  a  trans-  jhe  Scot, 
•rtion  having  ever  taken  place.     "  Whether,"  say   they,  ^w^  «>"- 
*    **any  such  letter  was  signed  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  or  whe-  rep^i  ^j,^ 
^r  it  was  invented  of  purpose  to  support  a  declining  party,  imputationi 


ni5> 

^'  *  LuBg  mjn  diit  letter  **  wm  intercepted  and  commimicated  by  Monroe  to 

fhebnh  fttdkaakif"  vol.  iii-  p.  353,  and  quotes  Rusbworth.    Now  Rnibwortb 

foo  ^  n  it  was  commonicated  by  Ormond  to  Monroe—and  he  gives  the  letter 
*liidl  aDeompanied  it— by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  parliamentary 
T^miwum  i  K  who  bnwisfat  it  to  parliament ;  which  circumstance  is  noticed 
*  dn  HMwer  by  the  Seottish  commissioners,  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  272.  lndee<^ 
,^  tf  tht  puipoiea  of  writing  that  letter  was,  that  it  should  be  shown  privately 
^  hIndL  to  hailin  the  peace  which  Ormond  was  about  concluding. 
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BOOK  ^6  do  ^ot  know.  What  niay  concern  the  king  in  it « 
>^1I-  leave  to  himself,  who,  as  he  hath  since  the  date  of  that  papei 
i(ii6.  expressed  contrary  intentions  and  resolutions  in  hismessagi 
to  both  kingdoms,  so  he  can  best  tell  what  he  wrote  at  tb 
time ;  we  only  speak  to  the  matter  of  the  paper,  which  coo 
eth  from  the  hand  of  secretary  Nicholas,  unto  whose  info 
mations  what  credit  ought  to  be  given,  the  houses  very  wm 
know*  It  doth  consist  in  our  perfect  knowledge,  and "« 
declare  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever  we  did,  or  can  4 
any  thing,  that  the  matter  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  concemc 
any  assurance  or  capitulation  for  joining  of  forces,  or  I 
combining  against  the  houses  of  parliament,  or  any  oth 
private  or  public  agreement  whatsoever,  between  the  kii 
upon  the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  their  ami; 
or  any  in  their  name,  and  having  power  from  them,  upon  tb 
other  part,  is  a  most  damnable  untruth.''  The  army  ala 
deemed  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  honour  from  any  a» 
persion,  by  publishing  a  declaration,  expressive  of  tbeii 
Declara.  firm  resolution  to  pursue  the  ends  expressed  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  that  no  earthly  temptation  of  feti 
or  hope  should  induce  them  to  violate  their  sacred  otth; 
disclaiming  all  dealings  with  the  instruments  in  these  un- 
happy troubles,  and  with  all  who  would  not  contribute  then 
best  counsels  and  advice  for  hasting  an  end  to  the  pro 
tracted  miseries  of  the  country,  and  procuring  a  sure  am 
well  grounded  peace;  and  utterly  abjuring  all  conjonc 
tion  with  the  detestable  rebellion  of  James  Graham,  o' 
his  associates,  or  with  any  other  enemies,  or  declared  trai^ 
tors  in  either  kingdom,  notwithstanding  of  any  insinuation! 
to  the  contrary,  expressed  in  some  letters,  as  it  is  said,  by  bi 
majesty,  to  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland.* 

•  Baillic  in  his  confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in  law,  where  there  «•"* 
be  no  inducement  to  use  any  dissimulation,  says,  "  The  truth  is,  we  never  h* 
any  dealing  with  him  for  coming  to  our  army,  and  would  never  enter  intotenr 
to  make  him  any  promise,  farther  than  that  we  knew  our  duty,  and  would  ^ 
our  covenant :  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  foresaw  he  was  ready  to  be  taken  i 
Oxford,  and  either  to  have  been  execute,  which  is  the  opinion  of  too  ■*■ 
here,  or  to  have  been  clapped  up  in  perpetual  prison,  he  had  never  come  ■* 
U8."  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  212 — The  only  engagement  which  was  ever  pro** 
ed  as  authorizing  the  charge  against  the  Scots  of  having  treated  with  the  I* 
for  hit  restoration  by  force  of  arms  was,  a  paper  signed  by  MontrcviUs^iDwkic 


tion  of  the 
army. 
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^Xjv.  Notwitfastanding  all  that  the  Scots  had  suffered,  and    BOOK 
^*i  the  ill  faith,  duplicity,  and  deceit,  they  had  discovered  in      ^^^ 
Charles,  they  still  had  a  powerful  atUchment  to  their  king ;      1646. 
A<)d,  as  they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  covenant 
•»  preserve  the  royal  authority,  they  would  willingly  have  memof the 
adTentured  their  lives  for  his  sacred  person,  would  he  only  covenant. 
baTe  consented  to  sign  or  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  ^^^  ^  '^ 
solemn  bond.     Their  affection  for  their  sovereign  was  ex- 
pressed by  their  preachers,  who,  in  those  days,  were  the  or- 
gans of  the  public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  its  di- 
rectors; and  their  resolution  to  retain  possession  of  the  royal 
person— at  least,  not  to  yield  him  up  on  the  mere  vote  of 
the  English  two  houses-^was  not  unaptly  announced  to  the 
king,  by  the  passage  of  scripture  which  was  read  before  him 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Newcastle.     ^*  And,  be^ 
hold,  all  the  men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto 
the  king.  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men    of  Judah  stolen 
thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  king  and  his  household, 
and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over  Jordan  ?  And  all  the 
^n  of  Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king 
tt  netr  of  kin  to  us :  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this 
>i>&tter?  have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost  ?  or  hath  he 
given  us  any  gift?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men 
^^Jodah,  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
B^ve  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye :  why  then  did  ye 
s/f     ^ise  us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  had  in  bring- 
^^  back  our  king  ?   And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah 
*^fe  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel."     But 
Charles  mbtook  their  attachment,  and  the  conscientious  obe-  '"JT"'^*'* 
•^iftuse  which  the  covenanters  professed  to  the  office  of  a  charleJ 
*^%  for  their  attachment  and  devotion  to  his  person  ;  and 

"*  Kyti  "  I  promiee  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  qaeen,  my  master  and  mia- 
^'^  and  by  Tirtiie  of  the  powers  I  have  from  their  majesties,  that  if  the  king 
;^:|      ^  Great  Britain  shall  pat  himself  into  the  Scottish  army,  he  shall  be  there  re- 
ob:        ^^^  m  their  natural  soTereign,  and  shall  be  with  them  in  all  freedom  of  his 
fjw       ^^BieieBoe  and  bit  honour.    And  that  the  Scots  shall  employ  their  armies  anil 
^*^  to  aaaiat  hia  nugesty  in  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights.'*    But  there  does 
^  ttiit  the  amalleat  proof  that  he  was  authorized  to  make  any  such  promise 
^  ^  part  of  the  Scots,  and  he  was  recalled  and  disgraced  for  having  used  the 
^^  of  the  king  and  queen  regent  of  France  without  authority.<i»Clareiiil* 
^  V^pen,  p.  919.^Hift.  vol.  ni.  p.  24. 
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BOOK    nothing  could  ever  teach  him,  that  while  they  regarded  ^ 
one  as  sacred,  and  a  divine  appointment,  they  could,  by  q^i 
1646.     possibility,  believe  that  the  other  was  an  accountable  tig^m: 
The  presbyterians  avowed  and  defended,  both  as  a  poiitici 
and  religious  duty,  removing  and  punishing  princes  wbc 
were  unmindful  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon,  them  by 
the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land;  and  altboi^ 
they  admitted  the  hereditary  right  of  a  family  to  the  throM^ 
they  contended,  that  misconduct  was  as  justifiable  a  grosod 
for  setting  aside  any  member  of  the  family,  as  idiotism  or 
confirmed  fatuity.*      But  the  most  excellent  among  them 
would  have  been  willing  that  the  question  had  been  allowed 
to  sleep,  if  the  king  himself  had  not  constantly  incited  the 
people  to  agitate  it  by  his  practical  exercise,  and  speculatiie 
defence  of  despotism.     On  an  occasion  of  this  last  kind,  one 
of  the  most  sincere  patriots  and  loyal  subjects  Scotland  ever 
Hender.     produced — Mr.  Henderson — remarked  to  him  : — ^**  Whik 
to"hiin.*^*^  Archimedes  was  drawing  his  figures  and  circlings  in  the  sand 
at  Syracuse,  Marcellus  interrupted  his  demonstrations.  Siiei 
were  I  worthy  to  give  advice  to  your  majesty,  or  to  the  king* 
and  supreme  powers  on  earth,  my  humble  opinion  would  be* 
that  they  should  draw  the  minds,  tongues,  and  pens  of  the 
learned  to  dispute  about  other  matters  than  the  power  or 
prerogative  of  kings  and  princes ;  and  in  tliis  kind,  joor 
majesty  hath  suffered  and  lost  more  than  will  be  easily  re- 
stored to  yourself  or  your  posterity  for  a  long  time  ^  hot 
the  advice  was  lost,  as  were  every  other,  on  the  self-wilW 
prince. 
Scots  in-        XXV.  It  was  never  concealed  from  the  king,  that  it  wis 
abolShing   "seless  to  expect  any  assistance  or  co-operation  from  ih* 
episcopacy.  Scots,  unless  he  consented  to  the  abolition  of  epkcop«cy« 
For  them  alone  to  attempt  a  restoration  was  impossible  ^ 
any  rate ;  but  to  adventure  it  without  some  pledge,  that  iD 
they  had  been  fighting  for  would  not  be  laid  at  the  foot  oi 
the  throne  if  they  proved  victorious,  would  have  been  worse 
than  madness — this  pledge  was  the  covenant :  if  be  gave  it| 
the  presbyterians  in  England  would  have  joined  with  tbeoH 
the  city  would  have  co-operated,  and  a  majority  of  paifife* 

*  Rutherford's  Lei  Rex. 
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&nt would  have  been  gained;  but  without  some  satisfac-    BOOK 

>n  in  the  matter  of  religion,  they  would  incur  the  guilt  of     ^^^* 

>Tei]ant-breakers,  the  united  hatred  of  both  nations,  and     j^^ 

Quid  be  unable  to  effect  any  thing   but  their  own   dis- 

Tsce.     Charles  pleaded   his  conscience :   episcopacy  had  His  obiec- 

»een  established  in  Ilngland  since  the  reformation,  and  he  p^feMes*^ 

vas  bound  to  uphold  it  by  his  coronation  oath  ;  but  he  pro-  nis  willing- 

essed  his  willingness  to  be  convinced,  and  if  they  could  on-  conviuced. 

ly  satisfy  his  mind  upon  two  points,  he  declared  he  should 

neither  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  error,  or  alter  his 

resolation.     Hie  first  was : — that  episcopacy  was  not  of  di- 

^nDt  institution ;  and  the  other,  that  his  coronation  oath  did 

not  bind  him  to  support  and  defend  the  church  of  England, 

ss  it  was  then  established.     The  presbyterians  remarked,  Answer  of 

tbit  it  was  rather  astonishing  that  his  majesty  should  feel  ^  ^      ^^' 

to  many  scruples  respecGng  that  part  of  his  coronation  oath 

^hich  relates  to  the  church,  when,  for  fifteen  years  toge- 

tber,  he  had,  without  remorse,  trampled  under  foot  all  that 

regarded  the  civil  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  but,  although 

^7  gave  him  no  credit  for  his  tenderness  of  conscience, 

^ich  they  believed  to  be  entirely  affected,  to  gain  time,* 

yet  they  paid  that  respect  to  his  pretensions  which  was 

<iQe  to  his  rank  and  to  their  importance,  had  they  been  sin- 

*  The  following  passages  will  show  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Scottish 
Myyteriansy  and,  indeed,  the  universal  opijvon,  of  the  king's  scruplent 
**  Though  he  should  swear  it,  no  man  will  believe  it,  that  he  sticks  upon 
*piKopac]r  for  any  eonscience  ;**  now  this  is  the  hinguage  of  one  of  his  friends, 
^  io  the  same  letter  says,  **  the  great  love  and  reverence  I  ever  carried  to 
thing's  person,  makes  me  fear  much.**  In  a  letter  to  Bfr.  Henderson,  who 
^pesis  to  have  entertabed  a  similar  opinion,  he  says,  "  Your  debates  upon 
^>i|oopacy  I  never  took  to  be  conscientious,  but  politic,  and  a  pretence  to  gain 
'W.  I  hear  France  has,  or  will  loose  that  scruple,  very  easily.  Will  such 
W  bypocrity  be  Messed  ?*'— Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209,  219.  But  his  own 
^  tftsfwarda,  eiplaina  the  nature  of  his  conscience  i  "  whereas,  I  men- 
'^Qnedy  that  the  cfanrdi  government  should  be  left  to  my  conscience,  and 
^  is  my  opmion,  I  shall  be  content  to  restrict  it  to  some  few  diocesses,  as 
ydxd,  M^mchester,  Bristol,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Exeter,  leaving  all  the  rest 
f  EoglBiid  fofly  to  the  presbyterian  government,  with  the  strictest  ckuses  yon 
nO  tiiiok  upoOt  wgtiaat  papists  and  independents.**  Had  he  been  really  con- 
iartioi»  about  efueopmeyt  the  same  principle  which  would  not  admit  of  iu 
oGtion  at  Oifoid  or  Bath,  would  never  have  consented  to  its  being  put 
im  in  London  and  Windsor.  Bush.  vol.  vi.  p.  328.  Bumet*s  Mem. 
»7. 
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BOOK    cere.     They  appointed  Mr.  Henderson,  his  own  cbapla 
for  whom  he  professed  to  entertain  great  respect,  to  en 


1646.  into  a  conference  with  him,  and  try  to  remove  his  doul 
The  controversy  continued  from  May  to  the  end  of  Ji 
and  was  managed  in  writing :  the  papers  are  eight  in  m 
Hiscontro.  ber,  five  by  the  king,  and  three  by  Mr.  Henderson.  1 
Mr!^Hcn.  ^^^S  contended  for  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episccf 
deraon.  cy ;  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bbhops  rightly  ordai 
ed  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  upon  which  the  whok  v 
lidity  of  the  administration  of  the  Christian  sacraments  d 
pends ;  the  necessity  of  a  judge  of  controversies,  which  I 
asserted  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fiuhers  of  tl 
primitive  church,  whose  authority  alone  is  imperative  in  tl 
question ;  and  alleged  that  no  reformation  could  be  lawfi 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  prince,  as  was  the  cB 
in  England.  Mr.  Henderson,  though  labouring  under  t 
pressure  of  mortal  disease,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  I 
answers,  which  were,  though  firm,  respectful.  The  impc 
fection  of  the  English  reformation,  he  remarked,  had  be< 
the  complaint  of  many  of  the  most  judicious  -and  godly  pc 
sons.  It  was  defective  in  the  essentials  of  worship  and  ff 
vernment ;  the  supremacy  was  only  transferred  from  on 
wrong  head  to  another,  while  the  limbs  of  the  antichristti 
hierarchy  were  visible  in  the  body ;  that  episcopacy  canW 
make  out  its  claim  to  apostolic  appointment,  for  when  tk 
apostles  were  living,  there  was  then  no  difference  between  i 
bishop  and  a  presbyter,  no  inequality  in  power  or  d^ree 
but  an  exact  parity  in  every  branch  of  their  character ;  nei 
ther  is  there  mention  made  in  scripture,  of  a  pastor  or  h\A^ 
superior  to  other  pastors.  And  he  requested  his  majesty  ft 
observe,  that  arguing  from  the  practices  of  the  primiti^ 
church,  and  the  consent  of  fathers,  is  fallacious  and  uooer 
tain  ;  but  that  the  law  and  testimony  of  the  word  of  God« 
the  only  rule.  To  disengage  his  majesty  from  his  coroni 
tion  oath,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  church,  he  conceives,  tbi 
when  the  reason  of  an  oath  ceases,  the  obligation  is  A 
charged ; — thus,  when  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdom 
have  agreed  upon  repealing  a  law,  the  king's  conscienoB  ^ 
not  tied  up  against  signing  a  bill ;  for  then  altering  any  li 
would  be  impracticable. 
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sxvi.  Were  it  ascertained,  that  the  king's  papers  were  the    BOOK 
"ft^uded  prodactions  of  his  majesty,  they  would  be  by  no     ^^^ 


I  discreditable  to  bis  polemical  abilities ;  but  the  ridi-  1646. 
aIoiis  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  ^^■™' 
lind  admirers  of  whatever  flowd  from  a  royal  pen,  have 
ftused  tbeni  to  be  depreciated  below  their  real  merit  Few 
eiiders,  I  believe,  would  travel  through  them  from  choice, 
Old  I  question  much,  whether  ever  their  warmest  admirers 
nrent  over  them  twice* 

XXVII.  Henderson's  declining  health  was  much  injured  by 
the  dismal  prospect  which  the  king's  obduracy  held  out  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  country  he  loved  ;  he  and 
Us  colleagues  wept  in  secret,  over  that  wilfulness  which  was  TTcnder- 
pnxlactive  of  so  much  misery  to  the  monarch  himself,  as  well  dwlfnea!'**' 
tt  to  his  subjects.     One  of  them  in  a  consolatory  letter  tells 
him,  "  your  sickness  has  much  grieved  my  heart.     It  is  a 
part  of  my  prayers  to  Grod,  to  restore  your  health  and  con- 
tinue your  service,  at  so  necessary  a  time ;  we  never  had  so 
>i^acb  need  of  you  as  now*    The  king's  madness  has  con- 
i^Huidffd  us  alL     We  know  well  the  weight  lies  on  your 
heart;  I  fear  this  be  the  fountain  of  your  disease ;  yet  I  am 
sure^  if  you  would  take  courage,  and  digest  what  cannot  be 
(jot  amended,  and  if  after  the  shaking  off  melancholious 
^hoi^fats,  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  strengthen  you  at 
^is  tinie»  you  would  much  more  promote  the  honour  of  God, 
the  welfare  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  comfort  of 
1^7  thousands,  than  yon  can  do  by  weakening  your  body 
^  mind,  by  such  thoughts  as  are  improfitable ;''  but  be  was 
Wning  to  that  land  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.     Feeling 
hit  distemper  increase^  he  returned  to  Scotland  by  sea,  and 
^ed  at  Edinburgh,  August  lllh,  sick  and  exhausted,  yet 
^fiftae  and  composed :  he  expired  peacefully  on  the  19th.  His  death 
^  wss  the  most  influential  man,  both  in  church  and  state, 
'iibisday;  and  so  long  as  he  regulated  the  proceedings  of 
^  presby terians,  they  were  conducted  with  prudence  and 
Uiceess ;  while  he  maintained  the  principles,  he  moderated 
l^passionsof  his  party,  particularly  of  Lauderdale,  to  whose 
fiery  and  unholy  zeal,  are  to  be  attributed  the  most  repre- 
rensible  measures  of  the  covenanters.     lie  was  learned  and 
'ou^f  possessiid  a  sound  judgntent,  and  n  noble  intrepidity 
VOL*  IV.  2  k 
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BOOK    of  mind,  with  a  suavity  of  manners,  which  enabled  bim't 
^"^      lead  men  of  the  most  discordant  dispositions,  and  retain  the 


1646.  esteem,  without  forfeiting  his  integrity.  He  had  been  orig 
^^''•"^^'  nally  educated  for  the  episcopal  church,  but  after  studyii 
the  subject,  he  left  it  from  principle,  and  chose  rather  a  bin 
ble  parish— Leuchars  in  Fife— than  its  highest  dignities, 
which  he  might  have  aspired.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  w 
eloquent,  judicious,  and  popular.  ^'  Whenever  he  preached 
says  Granger,  <<  it  was  to  crowded  audiences ;  and  when  I 
pleaded  or  argued,  he  was  regarded  with  mute  attention. 
His  friends  and  opponents  vied  with  each  other  in  express 
ing  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  ;  the  former,  b 
their  unfeigned  regret  for  his  loss ;  the  latter,  by  claimin 
him  as  a  deathbed  convert  to  their  opinions.  A  forged  re 
cantation  was  published  in  his  name,  but  immediately  deted 
ed,  by  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly** 

xxviii.  When  Charles  went  to  the  Scottish  camp,  he  di 
clared,  by  that  action,  the  war  at  an  end,  from  his  inability  * 
carry  it  on ;  and  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  tl 
garrisons  should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  armies  disbande 
But  the  conditions  of  peace  remained  to  be  settled  ;  and 
a  monarch  who  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  only  becau 
he  had  no  more  power  to  contend,  restoration  to  his  throK 
upon  any  terms,  was  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  conqii€ 
ors.  His  majesty,  however,  did  not  think  so ;  and  thoti|g 
beaten  out  of  the  open  field,  he  still  entertained  an  idea  tbi 
High  no.  they  ought  to  treat  with  him  as  a  king,  as  a  vicegerent  of  tin 
tioM  of  the  divinity,  who  was  above  all  earthly  control ;  their  superior 
to  whose  conscience  the  whole  nation  should  bow,  allhougt 
providence  had  decided  against  him  in  his  appeal  to  arms 
The  English  parliament  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  anc 
while  he  was  debating  the  point  of  conscience  with  Mf 
Henderson,  they  were  arranging  with  the  Scottish  conmit 


*  Laing,  who  delights  in  sneering  at  what  he  evidently  did  not 
and  chose  rather  to  write  nonsense,  than  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  oduMi 
his  contempt  for  that  religious  profession,  which  was  the  most  diiUiigiiiiMi 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  he  should  have  studied  before  he  riditiii 
thus  concludes  his  character  of  that  eminent  divine :  **  Moderate  wh«i  CM 
pared  with  his  fanatical  brethren,  and  eloquent  above  their  idlotted  OMMSa 
divine  inspiration.**  Hist,  of  Scot  vol.  iii.  p.  360.  ~ Query — What  wtltA 
allotted  measures  of  divine  inspiration  ? 


\ 


?] 
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doners  the  propositions  to  which  hb  unreserved  assent  was    BOOK 
to  be  required.  ^"- 

XXIX.  At  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  164« 
si^bject  of  popular  discussion,  what  treatment  the  king  should 
feceiYe^  and  whether  the  form  of  monarchy  should  be  re- 
tunedy  or  a  republic  established*  The  Scots  and  the  pres* 
byterians  clung  round  the  throne,  particularly  the  Scots, 
^hose  aristocracy  and  ministry,  while  they  wished  to  curb 
Ae  power,  were  anxious  to  retain  the  form  of  the  monarchy ; 
becaose  it  formed  an  essential  point  of  union  in  the  solemn 
^gagements  of  the  two  nations,  and  what  secured  the  al-  Specula. 
'iancewith  England,  of  the  benefits  of  which  they  were  fully  ^U^]^^'^' 
a^are.  The  independents*  appear  to  have  speculated  about 
^e  propriety  of  abolishing  royalty,  and  making  an  example 
^  the  kin^  whose  obstinacy  they  deemed  remediless,  and 
his  policy  bloody,  false,  and  hypocritical  ;f  but  the  parties 
^ere  so  equally  balanced  at  this  period,  that  both  were  an- 
^ous  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name,  and  both 
^ised  the  language  of  terror,  to  endeavour  to  sway  him  to 
their  purpose ;  but  he  saw  their  anxiety,  and  it  confirmed 
t^im  in  bis  obstinacy,  as  he  believed  at  any  time  he  could 
make  as  good  terms  as  he  now  had  offered,  whenever  he 
du)8e  to  accept  of  them.  He  hated  both  parties,  and  he  re« 
l^cted  what  his  friends  saw  was  clearly  his  interest,  in  the 
^pectation  of  some  providential  change. 

XXX.  A  majority  of  the  best  men  on  both  sides  languished 
^  peaces  although  a  few  of  the  partisans  endeavoured  to 
'^oder  the  terms  such  as  would  prevent  accommodation ;  but  Enuiuh 
^ Scottish  commissioners  came  to  an  agreement  with  the*""  ^J^ 

p    ■•  I  agree  to  of* 

^i«igush,  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  announced  this  to  the  fer  teriii«. 
gnod  committee^  in  a  speech— June  25th — which,  consider- 
^  the  state  of  the  times,  afibrded  a  fair  opening  for  con- 
^  even  upon  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute.   ^  In  our  way  we  must  beware  of  some  rocks,  which 

*  The  term  iiidq»endenti  here  is  used  became  it  is  the  term  generally  ap. 
MU  bj  bistoritiis  to  the  party  who  opposed  the  high  episcopah'ans  and  the 
V^  Jtfcsbyterins ;  but  the  term  is  improper,  for  the  independents  were  com- 
ttoMtf  hw.    An  the  sectaries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  friends 

of  both  .episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and  all  who  cared  little  about  any  sect  it 

idgioot  but  wished  only  for  civil  liberty,  ranged  wider  this  generic. 
f  Baillie*s  Letter^  vol.^iL  p.  2ia 
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I  9^  temptotlQiia,  both  upoa  the  r^ht  and  laft  )wi4t  w  il 

we  must  hold  the  middle  path;  npon  the  .0119  bmd^  ] 

wpttld  tain  he^d"  not  to  «ettl#  lawlesa  Bbefty  io  rrfigw 
wimf by.  iii4twl  of  nnifomiUy*  we  aboiild  aat  19  »  Uhmw 
hfieaies  and  9chwmk  whioh  ia  directly  ^ootraiy  tts  wd  1^ 
atni^ve  to  our  covi^iiaQt;  upon  the  other  part»  we  .em 
lookf  that  w0  ptraeQute  oot  piety  aod  paMeabb  IM%  w 
eamoti  tbrovigb  acmpla  of  cooaciaiH^  coma  up  ia  aU  fjm 
U>  tba  wmmoo  ruk  •**  wA  the  oonHaWaimiaiy  in.Uwr  o^ 
aentt  abow  a  liberalityi  wbicb»  had  it  bean  ppiatbgri^ftpi 
and  raody  oompUaiiee  oo  the  part  of  bis  m^aatyi  pight  1m 
been  atUl  farther  extended :  **  AlthQugh«<<^hJch  kk  to 
more  than  aU  the  re8t*«<4ie  ordinaneea  of  parliamantt  in 
which  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  do  r^ate^  do  not  oQ 
tain  Uie  establishment  of  such  a  reformation  of  lel^ioii  ai 
uniformly  as  was  expected,  and  was  the  ebief  end  of  our  e 
gagement  in  this  wars  yet,  as  it  could  not  be  «paqted  tha( 
perfect  rule  sboidd  be  settled  all  atonce»8oaaloiieedDetth 
apiqplements,  additions,  nor  perhaps  alteratioos,  tk^  reaol^ 
to  make  no  let,  but  to  give  way.**    The  propoaitioiia  whir 
were  now  offered  the  king  were  not  materially  diflfeitntftv 
those  offered  at  Uxbridgef  except  in  the  article  of  the  m 
tie,  which  was  now  required  to  be  vested  in  the  parliamenT 
both  countries,  respectively,  for  twenty  years.     \^th  ny 
to  religion,  it  was  required  that  bis  majesty  should  awea; 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  give  his  consent  to  a^ 
of  parliament,  enjoining  the  taking  of  it  throughoa 
Their  pro-  three  kingdoms*-*that  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  the 
poiitioni.    abolishing  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors, 
missaries,  deans,  sub-deans,  deans  and  chapters,  ar 
ConS|  canons  and  prebendaries,  and  all  chaonters,  c 
lors,  treasurers,  sub-treasurers,  sacrists,  and  all  vie 
choristers,  old  vicars  and  new  vicars,  of  any  c 
or  collegiate  church ;  and  all  other  under  offices, 
the  church   of  England,   as   shall  agree  with  th< 
of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  November  29t 
and  the  joint  declaration  of  both  kingdoms— thf 
dinance  for  the  caUing  and  sitting  of  the  assem 
vines,  be  confirmed — that  reformation  of  religion, 
to  the  covenant,  be  settled  by  act  of  parliamer 
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manner  as  butli  houses  have  agreed,  or  shall  agree,  after   BOOK 
consultation  with  the  assembly  of  divine»<-*«nd  that,  foras*      ^^^ 
much  as  both  kingdoms  are  obliged,  by  covenant,  to  en*  "i^isT 
tleavour  such  an  uniformity  in  religion,  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  houses  of  pariiameut,  in  England,  and  by  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  after  consultation  had 
with  the  divines  of  both  kingdoms  assembled ;  that  this  be 
ooafirmed,  by  acts  of  parliament  of  botli  kingdoms,  respec- 
tivdy,  with  several  other  minor  articles,*  These  were  order* 
ed  (0  be  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  commissioners  of 
parliament  of  England,  and  the  commissioners  of  Scotland, 
and  a  peremptory  answer  demanded  in  ten  days ;  a  demand 
rendered  necessary,   by    the   inclination   to  procrastinate 
which  the  king  already  had  displayed,  and  which  he  still 
teeioed  willing  to  indulge. 

ixxi.  Am  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Edinburgh  that  the  king 
bad  come  to  the  Scottish  army,  the  committee  of  estates  sent  Estates, 
^  earl  of  Lanark,  who  acted  with  the  covenanters,  and  *^^^  ^ 
<<ttQe  others  of  their  number,  to  express  their  sentiments  of  h?m/u?Uo 
^'eiptct  for  his  person,  and  their  expectations  that  be  would  ^^  l)>* 
satiify  the  just  desires  of  his  subjects,    Argyle,  Balroerino^  ^°  ^ 
^  Crawford  Lindsay,  followed,*]-  to  prevent  the  king's 
topering  with  David  Leslie,  and  to  urge  his  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  people.     To  them  the  king  com*  He  com. 
plttoed  of  being  treated  in  a  different  manner,  from  what  J^^^  ^^ 
M  been  stipulated  with  Montreville ;  that  his  subjects  were  ment 
f^sed  free  access  to  him,  and  that  his  conscience  was  hurt, 
bjr  being  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  covenant.     Montre- 
ville  affirmed  he  had  such  an  agreement  in  French,  but  when 
c^  upon  to  produce  it,  the  ambassador  shuffled,  and  there 
was  no  more  heard  of  the  business ;  and  Argyle  proceeded 
to  London,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners 
^1^  and  try  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  articles  to  be 
Proposed  to  the  king*    All  were  acquainted  with  the  king's 
P^BCtioes,  and  while  he  thought  he  was  outHnanoeuvring 
^^  other  person,  he  was  alone  the  dupe  of  his  own 
^esae.    Urged  on  every  hand,  to  close  with  the  presbyte- 

*  1 W  given  the  very  words  of  Che  propositions,  because  the  king  agreed 
^  ^  bi  private,  ahboagli  not  officiaDy.^-Vide  Rushirorth. 
t  Oaihnt^  Mem.  p.  890.    Burnet*!  Mem.  p.  271. 


sioners  ar- 
rive 
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BOOK  rians,  who  would  have  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  concM 
^^^*  tions  when  the  times  became  more  settled,  he  wasted  t| 
,g^  most  precious  of  his  opportunities  in  trifling  disputation 
Waves  a  which  his  enemies  represented  were  mere  subterfuges, 
with^Se**'  cover  his  more  dangerous  intentions  of  bringing  over  a  i 
presbyte-  reign  force  from  France ;  whence,  it  was  generally  believe 
'**"'*  he  received  the  instructions  for  his  conduct 
English  XXXII.  At  last,  On  July  the  23d,  the  commissioners  Snpi 

^«JJ^-_    parliament  arrived  at  Newcastle  with  the  propositions,  btm 
were  informed  that  his  majesty  would  receive  them  ne^ 
day,  in  the  afternoon.     Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock,  tb^ 
went  in  state  to  court,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  A  i 
gyle,  and  earl  of  Loudon.     They  were  introduced  to  tl:^ 
king,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  a  table  in  the  presence  chai^ 
ber,  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand ;  after  whi^ 
they  withdrew  to  an  inner  room,  where  the  earl  of  PembroBi 
acquainted  his  majesty  that  they  had  brought  propositk^i: 
from  parliament,  and  were  humbly  to  desire  his  answer.   B< 
fore  allowing  them  to  be  read,  the  king  put  the  same  qnestkM 
that  he  had  put  to  the  commissioners  on  ai  former  occadoii— 
The  pro.    if  they  had  any  power  to  treat  ?     And  being  answered  xo 
presented    ^^^  negative,  made  the  same  courteous  reply  that  he  did  to 
to  the  king,  them,  ^^  Then,  saving  the  honour  of  the  business,  an  honest 
trumpeter  might  have  done  as  much."  When  they  were  done 
reading,  the  king,  who  had  hearkened  attentively,  said,  ^^GcB- 
tlemen,  I  hope,  you  do  not  expect  a  very  speedy  answer, 
because  the  business  is  of  very  high  concernment"    The 
earl  of  Pembroke,  informed  him,  they  were  limited  to  W 
days,  beyond  which  they  could  not  remain  in  that  town ; 
,    his  majesty  replied,  that  he  would  despatch  them  in  coofe- 
nient  time,  and  dismissed  them.     The  commissioners  iwnog 
their  stay  urged  the  king,  by  every  argument  in  their  poweft 
Lord  Le-    lo  agree  to  the  propositions.     Lord  Leven,  at  the  head  rf 
«*"  ^vf  ^^  ^^  hundred  officers,  on  their  knees  besought  him  to  ff^ 
seech  him    Satisfaction  in  the  point  of  religion,  and  subscribe  the  oofe* 
to  accept     nant ;  and  the   council  and  committee  of  the  chnrcb  ui 
state  of  Scotland  reiterated  their  requests  to  the  same  p>^ 
pose,  entreating  his  majesty,  by  his  love  for  his  people^  If 
his  desire  to  avoid  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  by  the  ii* 
terest  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  comply.     The  t$A  cl 
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I^-oudon  on  one  of  these  occasions,  with  a  faithfulness  and    BOOK 
freedom  well  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  thus  ad-      ^^^' 
dressed  him :— "  Your  majesty  was  pleased,  on  Monday  last,      j^^ 
to  call  the  lords  of  your  council  of  Scotland,  and  committee.  Lord  Lou. 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  propositions ;  and  told  them,  be-  ^^  to' 
fore  you  would  deliver  your  answer,  you  would  make  the  him. 
same  known  to  them.     The  time  assigned  to  the  commis- 
sioners' stay  is  so  short,  and  the  consequences  of  your  ma- 
jesty's answer  of  so  great  importance,  either  for  the  preser- 
vation or  ruin  of  your  crown  and  kingdoms,  as  we  could 
not  be  answerable  to  God,  nor  to  that  trust  reposed  in  us, 
unless  we  represent  to  your  majesty  how  necessary  it  is  that 
you  should  assent  to  the  propositions,   as  the  condition  of 
your  affiurs  now  stand  in  so  great  extremity,  and  that  the 
danger  and  loss  of  your  refusal  will  be  remediless,  and  bring 
on  a  sudden  ruin  and  destruction.     The  differences  betwixt 
I      your  majesty  and  your  parliament  are  grown  to  such  an 
I      height,  that  after  many  bloody  battles,  they  have  your  majes- 
1      yii  with  all  your  forts,  garrisons,  and  strongholds,  in  their 
littds;  your  revenue,  and  the  authority  to  raise  all  the  men 
*od  money  in  the  kingdom,  are  in  their  possession ;  and,  af- 
^  10  many  victories,  with  such  a  powerful  army  at  their 
command,  they  are  now  in  capacity  to  do  what  they  will, 
^  in  church  and  state ;  while  many,  through  fear,  and 
\4     ^^^herg  through  disinclination  to  your  majesty^s  government^ 
dttire  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  race  longer  to  reign  over 
^''em.    But  the  people,  although  wearied  of  the  war,  and  of 
^  great  burdens  that  they  groan  under,  are  so  loath  to 
we  monarchical  government  destroyed,  that  they  dare  not 
*ttfempt  to  cast  it  totally  off,  till  they  have  tryed  the  effect 
^proposals  for  peace  with  your  majesty,  to  satisfy  their 
^'iods;  yet,  after  so  cruel  a  civil  war,  and  such  protracted 
^i^iifiisbn}  tliey  require  security  from  revenge  and  arbitrary 
pnver.     They,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  propositions 
*bich  are  now  tendered  to  your  majesty,  as  those  without 
tiiich  the  kingdom  and  your  people  cannot  be  in  safety, 
^  without  which  there  can  be  no  firm  peace.     Your  ma- 
jesty's friends  in  the  houses,  and  the  commissioners  from 
ficotlandy  after  a  strong  contest,  were  forced  to  consent  ei- 
ther  to  allow  these  terms  to  be  offered,  or  to  be  considered 
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BOOK  as  enemies  to  peace ;  and  had  not  these  conditions  been  sei 
^^'  no  others  would  have  been  proposed.  And  now,  if  yo 
1646.  *  niajesty— which  God  rorbid-*-«hall  refuse  to  asaent  to  t 
propositions,  you  will  lose  every  friend  in  the  housea,  k 
the  city,  the  country,  and  all  England  will  join  against  yi 
as  one  man.  Hiey  will  bring  you  to  trial,  depose  you,  m 
set  up  another  government ;  they  will  charge  us  to  deliv 
your  majesty  to  them,  to  surrender  their  garrisons,  and  tor 
move  our  armies.  Upon  your  majesty's  refusal  of  the  pr 
positions^  both  kingdoms  will  be  constrained  for  their  nnito 
safety,  to  agree  and  setde  religion  and  peace  without  yoi 
which,  if  your  majesty  refuse  our  faithful  advice,  who  deai 
nothing  on  earth  more  than  the  preservation  of  ycnir  maje 
ty's  royal  throne,  you  will  bring  inexpressible  grief,  oecasic 
your  own  ruin,  and  that  of  your  posterity.  For  if  you  loi 
Ekigland  by  your  wilfulness,  you  will  not  be  pernutted  to  con 
and  reign  in  Scotland. 

•*  Sir,  we  have  had  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  we  ha" 
asked  counsel  and  direction  from  God,  and  have  had  Oii 
most  serious  thoughts  upon  a  remedy,  but  can  find  no  otK 
to  save  your  crown  and  kingdom  than  your  assenting  to  ti 
propositions.  We  must  acknowledge  they  are  higher  i 
some  things  than  we  approved  of;  but  when  we  see  m 
other  means  for  curing  the  distempers  of  the  kingdoms,  and 
closing  the  breach  between  your  majesty  and  your  parlia- 
ment, our  most  humble  and  safe  advice  is,  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to  assent  to  them,  as  theoa* 
ly  way  to  establish  your  throne.  You  will  thus  be  agiia 
receivjed  into  your  parliament  with  joy  and  acclamatioaf 
your  friends  will  be  strengthened  by  your  royal  prsauM 
and  your  enemies,  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as  your  aeoe^ 
ing  to  the  propositions,  be  weakened.  You  will  hereifar 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  offering  such  modifications  UJ^ 
and  your  parliament  shall  think  proper  for  your  crown  and 
kingdom ;  the  armies  will  be  disbanded,  and  your  people 
finding  the  fruit  of  a  peaceable  government,  you  will  tf^ 
their  hearts  and  affections,  your  true  strength  andglor^i^ 
recover  all  that  yon  have  lost  in  this  time  of  tempest  aad  ^ 
trouble.  If  it  please  God  to  incline  your  royal  heart  a»  tk* 
advice  of  your  humble  and  faithful  servants,  who^  nCrt  ^ 
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the  Honour  and  service  of  God,  esteem  nothing  more  pre-  BOOK 
Clous  than  the  safety  of  your  person  and  crown,  our  actions      ^^^* 
shall  make  it  appear,  that  we  esteem  no  hazard  too  great     isid. 
for  your  majesty's  safety,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
<Hir  lives  and  fortunes,  for  establishing  your  throne  and  just 

^xxiii.  AH  representations  were  of  no  effect;  the  king  The  kin/? 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  brought  to  trial,  his  only  fear  JJ^tlT 
^aa  being  shorn  of  his  majesty  and  power,  the  grand  palla-  theproposi 
uium  of  which  he  consider^  the  hierarchy  to  be — ^his  utmost  ^*^"'' 
^^tieessions  on  this  point  were,  to  allow  the  trial  of  presby- 
^''iaoism  for  three  years,  and  that  not  universally.     His  hu- 
"^ours  were  unfortunately  flattered  by  the  intriguers,  who  so- 
'i<:ited  him  incessantly  for  honours,  places,  and  promises, 
tnd  counteracted  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his  best  and 
wisest  friends;  even  the  queen  and  episcopalian  nobles  them- 
^Ives  were  of  opinion,  that  Charles  should  have  yielded  to 
^«  necessity  of  the  times,  and  accepted  the  offers  of  the 
pTesbyterians.*     But  he  would  not  relinquish  the  infatuated 
project  of  pitting  the  parties  against  each  other  ;  and,  there- 
^*^re,  instead  of  a  frank  and  full  concession  in  his  answer, 
^hich  was  written  in  a  very  unconciliating  strain,  he  propos- 
ed to  come  to  London  upon  the  public  faiih  of  the  two 
l^oiiies,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  enter  into  a  per- 
*^  negotiation ;  and  assures  them,  '^  that  as  he  can  never 
condescend  unto  what  is  absolutely  destructive  to  that  just 
power,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land,  he  is  born 
^^^  so  he  will  cheerfully  grant  and  give  his  assent  unto 
^1  sDch  bills  at  the  desire  of  his  two  houses,  or  reasonable 
^lonands  for  Scotland,  which  shall  be  really  for  the  good 
*i>d  the  peace  of  his  people."     This  answer,  which  the  com-  To  the  n. 
^      iDons  considered  as  a  refusal  of  their  demands,  was  received  ""Bj^i^^i't 
^  grief  and  amazement  by  all  the  king's  friends.     The  friends, 
*^ctsries,  who  had  dreaded  his  compliance,  and  in  the  pres- 
'V^ttiao  ascendency  saw  their  own  ruin,  could  not  restrain  f|!^^  J°^  "^ 
tbeir  satisfaction  on  the  occasion ;  and  when  the  thanks  of  nn. 
^  \    ^  commons  were  voted  to  the  commissioners,  a  number  re- 
^'^'AtA  that  more  thanks  were  due  to  the  king.     <<  What 
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*^vS&t,  fol.  ii.  p.  225,  Clarendon,  vol  iii.  p.  27.  Rush  worth,  toI.  vi.  p.  320. 
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BOOK    wOl  become  of  os,"  said  a  presby terisn  representattvt 
^^^'     his  majesty  refuses  the  propositions-;^  ^^nay,  whi 


JM6.     hayii  become  of  ifs^"  replied  an  indqposdent^  **il 
gruted  them." 

txktr,  la  the  temper  in  which -the  parUantcMi 
the  reception  of  the  king^s  message,  it  required  aome 
hient  td  prevent  their  iminediatdy  proceeding  to* 
throne  vacant,  and  appointing  a  day  for  the  primte  t 
to  the  terms  his  father  had  refbsed.  The  SooCdsb 
sioners,  who  apprehended  some  violent  measure^  at 
they  heard  of  the  king^s  refusal,  antions  to  preven 
revocable  step  from  being  taken,  prepared  toantidp 
they  knew  would  be  the  first  demands  of  the  Eng 
liament-^he  retreat  of  their  army,  and  the  surrend< 
towns  they  held  south  qf  the  Tweed.  They  had 
proposition  before  the  commissioners  retumedt  wh 
presented  at  the  moment  they— -the  commksionera^ 
Proposals  their  report ;  declaring  their  willingness  to  dial 
resp^^^  army,  and  deliver  up  the  garrisons,  upon  receiving 
their  ar-  tion  for  the  arrears  that  were  due.  **  The  same  p 
wirtTdraw.  ^^  brotherly  affection,"  they  observed,  «  which  ha 
in^  their  induced  both  kingdoms  to  unite  their  councils  and 
"'^'"^'  the  same  cause,  induced  them  to  adopt  the  most 
methods  which  might  tend  to  bring  tiieir  troubles  to 
termination  and  amicable  footing,  and  to  prevent 
understanding  in  these  matters,  to  which  their  comt 
mies  looked  forward  with  joy,  as  occasions  of  di; 
and  now,  that  the  forces  of  the  common  enemy  weri 
and  subdued,  and  a  foundation  laid,  and  some  good 
made  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  they  tru 
honourable  houses  would  perfect  according  to  the  c 
with  sincerity— >they,  therefore,  to  make  manifest  to 
sciences  of  their  brethren,  and  to  the  world,  how  fi 
was  from  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  kingdom 
land  to  make  use  of  their  army  for  any  other  purp 
how  much  they  desire  the  perpetuating  of  peace  an 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  declared  their  wiilingoe 
call  and  disband  their  army,  and  also,  to  enter  i 
measures  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdonUi 
relation  to  his  miuesty,  and  of  each  kingdom  to  eaci 
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'XTheir  friends  in  the  parliament  seconded   their  proposals ;    i^qok 

^md  a  mqority  of  the  houses  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the     XII. 

JS?<soCtish  armyt  their  proposition  was  immediately  taken  into     jg^ 

c^^zmsideration  by  the  commons  previously  to  the  king^s  an-  Seeonded 

cs^^RveTi  which  the  presbyterians  were  in  hopes  he  might  beQ"^^**' 

s  ^lU  indaeed  to  alter.* 

xzxir.  There  were  besides,  other  strong  reasons  on  each 
s  M.  cJe,  fiir  settling  the  arrears  of  the  Scottish  army  without 
d  ^^laj.    Previously  to  the  siege  of  Newark,  the  complaints 
*  ^S^ost  Chis  army  had  been  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to 
t^^^  Scottish  commissioners,  as  the  irregularity  of  their  pay 
**  "^d  forced  diem  to  use  measures  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sE^^rtence,  which  rendered  them  unpopular  in  the  country ; 
^'^^  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
^^^  sent  instructions  for  them  to  get  their  accounts  settled  strongly 
*^     soon  as  possible,  and  expressed  their  desire  that  they  <)esircd  l>> 
sncsold  return  home  the  moment  a  peace  was  obtained;  their      ^ 
'^xiuuning^  therefore,  now  that  war  had  ceased,  could  only 
i       h^:^^  tended  to  increase  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  have 
\      E^^en  occasion  to  their  enemies  to  excite  stronger  unkindly 
t^      ^p^iiogs  towards  them ;  they  were  likewise  required  in  Scot- 
ia \      >ttiid  to  put  an  end  to  the  remains  of  the  disturbances  in  that 
'r^i     '^^gdom,  where  the  Irish  lingered  in  the  west,  and  the  north 
?r^\      ^M  Still  far  from  being  in  a  settled  state;  while  their  re* 
^1:      '^^himg  in  England  would  have  been  watched  by  the  Eng- 
t:c  7      liah  anpy,  superior  in  numbers,  and  now  wholly  unemployed, 
fv«^      which,  in  auch  circumstances,  must  inevitably  have  led  to 
:  'M-      colliiion.    The  patriots  of  England  wished  for  their  retreat, 
rrV^       u  their  presence  was  the  only  pretext  for  keeping  up  su 
'"'RBan  army  in  the  country;  and  those  who  had  been  dis- 
''tisfied  at  die  new  model,  or  were  envious  of  tiie  honours 
'dM  victorious  leaders,  and  wished  their  reduction  to  the 
"^Uer  walks  of  ordinary  life,  together  with  all  who^ilotted 
"*  (he  king^s  unUmited  restoration,  united  in  desiring  that 
^  Scottish  army  should  be  sent  home. 

^<3m.  A  vote  of  the  commons  for  one  hundred  thousand 
f^^^oiAij  to  be  paid  to  the  Scottish  army  on  their  advance 

*  AeU  of  the  Scottbh  Piirliament*  An.  l6iS  7.  vol.  vi. 
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BOOK    "^^w*rd>  with  another  expressive  of  their  thank 

XIL     affection  and  zeal,  in  offering  so  readily  to  del 

"TsiST"  garrisons  and  depart  the  kingdom,  and  a  third. 

Thanks      their  accounts  of  arrears  to  be  audited,  were  proci 

the^Scote    ^**^^  of  *  f«w  days ;  but  the  examining  and  s 

for  their     amount  of  their  demand  was  a  work  of  greater  tim 

proposal     cujty.     The  whole  sum  claimed  was  about  two  i 

which  the  Scots  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  sevc 

thousand ;  the  English  account  of  the  monies,  qu 

charges  disbursed  by  them,  was  fourteen  hundred 

The  difierence  between  the  two  statements  consist 

visions  to  a  large  amoupt  which  the  English  char, 

the  gi'eater  part  of  which  the  Scottish  asserted  i 

to  them,  being  taken  by  the  enemy  at  sea,  pai 

part  damaged.     Tiie  English  charged  in  full  a  lei 

Discus-      ty  thousand  pounds  per  month,  which  the  Scots  c 

sions  re-     yielded  half  the  sum :  the  Encrlish  chari?ed  ammt 

meeting  o  o 

the  arrears.  <urms  furnished  ;  the  Scots  contended  these  should 
supplied  at  the  English  expense,  as  they  were  use 
service :  the  English  charged  twenty  thousand  poui 
positions  with  delinquents  at  Newcastle ;  the  Scots 
this  only  as  a  compensation  for  their  having  save< 
from  plunder:  the  English  charged  monies  raised  c 
at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  perchalder  upwards  of  oi 
thousand  pounds ;  from  this  the  Scots  required 
sand  to  be  deducted,  as  the  coals,  during  the  g 
they  drew  the  cash,  were  sold  for  only  five  shil 
English,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  merit  of  not  ch 
household  stuff,  sheep,  horse,  and  other  articles, ' 
alleged  had  been  taken  from  the  people  to  a  larg< 
the  Scots,  in  return,  affirmed  that  the  greatest  p 
damage  had  been  done  by  many  of  the  English  t 
pretending  to  be  Scots,  and  plundering  without 
they  had  taken  greater  care  to  suppress  any  diso 
army  in  England,  than  ever  they  did  while  it  re 
home;  and  so  strict  had  they  been,  that  some  ha( 
to  death  for  pilfering,  even  to  the  amount  of  tw< 
Every  item  in  the  account  was  minutely  exan 
warmly  debated  in  a  manner  verv  different  from  i 
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ha.ve  taken  place,  had  the  transaction  been  a  collusive  bar-    BOOR 
sain  for  the  purchase  of  the  king.*  Xll. 

2XXTII.  Tired  out,  at  length,  by  discussions,  in  which      1646. 
tkey  do  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  their  debtors,  the 
Scots  ofiered  to  accept  of  a  gross  sum  in  full  of  their  arrears ; 
and  a  committee  was  named  to  receive  their  demand,  to  set- 
tle how  much  they  would  require  in  advance,  and  by  what 
instalments  the  remainder  should  be  paid.    Tliey  claimed  Continued 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds — ^which  was  allowing  nearly 
all  the  deductions  of  England,  and  halving  the  di£(erence— 
^ret  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  on  the  movement  of  the 
array,  and  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  at  the  end  of 
twcl?e  months ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  present  distress, 
they  said  they  would  be  content  with  the  least  proportion 
that  would  supply  the  necessities,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
their  army;  and  therefore^  would  agree  to  accept  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  at  their  advance  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  other  three  hundred  thousand,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months. 

nzviii.  The  report  of  the  committee  gave  rise  to  a  vio>. 
l^t  debate^  which  continued  a  whole  day ;  when  the  house 
f^Ted,  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
■iKnld  be  advanced  for  the  Scottish  army,  according  to  the 
^toeof  the  Scottish  commissioners;  one  hundred  thousand 
pHmds  to  be  paid  when  they  commenced  their  march,  the 
<^dier  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  by  fifty  thousand  at  a  time, 
vithm  nine  months;  and,  to  ascertain  the  periods  more  ac- 
^mtely,  the  first  payment  should  be  made  on  the  eighteenth 
of  September,  and  security  granted  for  payment  of  the  rest, 
>>>  til,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
^object  willy  however,  resumed  upon  a  representation  from 
^  Scottish  commissioners,  when  they  required  the  sum  of 
^  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  whole,  but  earnestly  press- 
^  that  two  hundred  thousand  should  be  paid  them  in  New- 
^^^  before  their  retreat  into  their  own  kingdom,  and  the 
^^tber  two  hundred  thousand  at  convenient  terms.  Tliis  oo- 
^^vio&ed  another  long  debate,  when  the  four  hundred  thou- 

*  Hademy  fobudj  Engkiid  has  been  called  npon  to  pay  since,  undeifona 
*  *(mc  a  icnitiDf,  what  tweeping  deductions  would  have  amaied  the  cob* 
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BOOK  ssnd  yas  allowed,  but  tlie  periods  as  formerly ;  one  bondr 
^^^  thousand  to  be  paid  in  advance^  another  in  three;,  and  oi 
1646.  months,  another  in  twelve,  and  the  last  in  fifteen  mooti 
i\^^^^^^  The  Scots,  however,  insisted  upon  the  two  bandied  the 
sand  being  paid  in  advance ;  and  after  another  lengthen 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  they  shouldhaTeit^if  asmn 
could  be  raised;  and,  for  that  purpose,  required  that  a  eo\ 
mon  oouncil  should  be  called  in  London,  and  a  commiU 
appointed  to  go  thither  and  treat  with  and  desire  the  d 
zens  to  advance  the  sum.  The  common  oouncil  propoa 
to  advance  the  sum  if  required,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  i 
terest,  upon  security  of  the  grand  excise,  and  the  sale 
bishops'  lands ;  the  presbyterians  in  the  city,  being  anxio 
to  have  the  business  brought  to  a  conclusion,  expecting  tfa 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  Scottish,  a  motion  would  have  ba 
brought  forward  for  the  reduction  of  the  sectarian  array. 

XXXIX.  During  the  protracted  negotiations  about  the  pa 
ment  of  the  Scottish  forces,  the  Scots  were  incessant  in  tk 
endeavours  to  induce  the  king  to  give  satisfaction  respef 
ing  the  covenant.      Addresses  were  presented   from  f 
commissioners  of  the  church,  the  committee  of  estates,  and  * 
army.    Hamilton,  who  having  been  ndeased  from  Mount 
'^^^d'l"^    Michae),  when  that  fortress  was  taken  by  the  parliamenf 
Hamilton,  forces,  had  repaired  to  the  king  at  Newcastle,  and  was  a 
received  into  favour,  joined  in  entreating  his  majest 
yield,  but  his  arguments  were  as  unavailing  as  the  ot 
and  while  Argyle,  Loudon^  and  Dunfermline,  were  inti 
with  a  secret  commission,  to  try  and  procure  from  th 
liaraent  a  delay  in  their  resolutions  respecting  his  a 
or  a  personal  treaty  if  possible,  his  grace  was  sent  U 
land  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  committee  qf  e§ 
accept  the  king's  concessions ;  and  it  is  somewhat  cu 
observe,  that  the  argument  he  made  use  of  to  induct 
violate  their  own  oaths  and  consciences,  was,  that  it 
inhuman  and.  unchristian  to  force  the  king  to  vi 
With  them,  the  duke  was  equally  unsuccessful  as 
king ;  the  message  he  was  desired  to  carry  back  I 
jesty,  along  with  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Cass 
press  him,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  yield  to  the  p 
Charles  still  insisted  upon  his  own  conscience 
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the  episcopalians  being  preserved ;  but,  in  return,  lie  was    BOOK 
willing  to  give  every  assistance  to  destroy  and  fetter  the  con-      ^^^ 
sciences  of  the  independents.     **  What  I  demand/'  said  be^      isis. 
"is  most  likely  to  be  but  temporary ;  for  if  it  be  so  clear,  as  ^^"^^^JJ, 
jou  believe^  that  episcopacy  is  unlawful,  I  doubt  not  but  Ood  from  the 
will  so  enlighten  my  eyes,  that  I  will  soon  perceive  it,  and  ^^  l^^ 
then  I  promise  you  to  concur  with  you  fully  in  matters  of  propoti- 
rdigiao.  But  1  am  sure  you  cannot  imagine^  that  there  is  any  ^'^"'* 
/K>pe  of  converting  or  silencing  the  independent  party,  which 
undoubtedly  will  get  a  toleration  in  religion  from  the  parlia- 
ment of  Elngland,  unless  you  join  with  me,  and  in  that  way 
f   have  set  down  for  the  establishing  of  my  crown.''  Although, 
however,  he  would  not  yield  frankly  and  comply,  he,  at  the 
sanie  time^  protested  against  being  understood  as  giving  them 
a   ^negative— be  insisted  on  a  personal  treaty.     "  He  only  de>  He  insists 
siTTcd,"  he  said,  •*  to  be  heard,  for  he  was  confident,  that  upon  ^„J|i^, 
debate,  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them  in  some  things.^      ty. 

su  Hamilton  urged  every  topic  he  could  devise,  to  pre- 
vail with  the  king  to  satisfy  Scotland  with  regard  to  religion, 
tssnriag  him,  that  he  found  them  extremely  willing  to  serve 
^im  in  every  thing  else,  if  he  would  only  be  persuaded  to 
T^dd  to  them  that  one  point.     **  They  would  study  to  bring  Hamilton 
i      Ibe  militia  to  what  he  desired,  and  with  regard  to  the  delin-  J-jH/*'**^' 
quents,  they  would  try  to  get  the  proceedings  against  them 
^onduded  in  the  same  way  that  the  business  against  the  in- 
cendiaries in  Scotland  had  been  managed,  that  they  would 
I'^ohly  secluded  from  places  of  trust;  but  he  assured  him, 
^  he  found  it  impossible  to  moke  them  abate  a  tittle  in 
their  demand  about  religion."     It  was  to  no  purpose;  the 
^hig  continued  deaf  to  all  argument,  because  he  thought  the  He  contl- 
Pwties  could  not  do  without  him  ;  and  Hamilton,  whose  bet-  ""^  ^^*'' 
«« j«ig»ent  fo»»w  a  different  result,  detern.ined  to  with.  "°'*^ 
<lr««  from  public  lifie,  a  resolution  he  was  unfortunately  af- 
^«^rd  induced  to  alter. 

^U.  While  Charles  remained  immovable,  his  affairs  were 
'^  hastening  to  a  crisis.     The  amount  of  the  arrears  being 
■^jutted,  and  the  departure  of  the  Scottish  army  out  of  Eng-  ^"pSg 
<^nd  fixed,  the  disposal  of  his  person  came  next  to  be  con-  the  ciis|K). 
•Mwed.    It  was  a  question  for  which  there  was  no  prece-  J^^g^g  p^^^ 
dent,  there  was  no  authority  in  the  records  or  disquisitions  "on* 
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'OK    of  civil  or  international  law  by  which  to  decide  it ;  it  wj 

i therefore,  to  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  circumstanoes 

G^      the  case,  and  must  now  be  judged  of  by  the'saB)e^crHrria• 
XLiK  If  there  be  any  infamy  in  the  transaction,  itbdon 
to  the  English — ^inasmuch  as  they  are  more  infamcHis  wi 
take  advantage  of  a  ipan's  necessities,  to  constrain  him  to  < 
a  base  action,  than  he  who  laments  it,  and  yet  is  finreed 
comply — they  had  the  power  to  enforce  their  demands ;  t 
Scots,  without  absolute  ruin,  could  not  come  toextremitie 
the  English  knew  this,  and  they  had  not  the  generosity 
supply  the  wants  of  their  allies,  till  they  constrained  the 
to  submit  to  the  enormous   and   unjustifiable  dedoctioi 
on  their  account     They  knew  that  the  Scots  had  not  tl 
means  of  retaining  the  king,  without  destruction  to  thei 
selves;  and  calculating  upon  this,  they  assumed  the  rigl 
Obeenra.    because  they  had  the  power  of  claiming  the  disposal  of  tl 
king's  person.      Whitelock,   the  inveterate   enemy  of  t 
Scots,  obliquely  acknowledges  as  much,  when  he  tells 
**  the  houses  now  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  their 
my,  as  that  which  the  more  inclined  the  Scots  to  com^ 
their  offer."     It  was  the  ungenerous  principle  of  superi(^i 
in  wealth  and  men,  upon  which  the  English  acted  thron/ 
out,  which  led  them  to  make  a  traffic — if  there  were  i 
traffic— of  the  king^s  person ;  though,  like  successful  rogi 
they  have  been  the  first  to  cast  the  stigma  on  their  less  / 
tunate  associates.     The  Scots  made  every  effort  they  v 
capable  of  for  preserving  the  king,  and  when  tliey  c 
keep  him  no  longer,  they  obtained  for  him  the  best  a 
tions  they  could — a  freedom  and  an  honourable  treat; 
which  he  most  ungratefully  made  use  of  to  involve 
again  in  war  and  confusion ;  and  to  attain  his  own 
purposes,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  tl 
blood  of  the  country.     I  think  it  clear  as  noonday, 
the  wJiole  transaction,  the  Scots  behaved  with  a  n 
generosity,  to  a  worthless  family,  who  ill  requited  tJ 
tachment ;  with  a  steadiness  of  principle  to  their  engaj 
which  the  English  parliament  did  not  emulate ;  am 
fidelity  and  truth  which  places  them,  in  this  transaf 
ily  party  who  could  righteously  claim  the  praise 
id  integrity  and  unimpeachable  honour.     But,  in 
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was  noihing  base  m  ihe  business:  the  king  hml  roiulorcil  it     itofiK 
unsafe  to  allow  him  to  be  as  unnwirainetl  lilvrty — \w  hail       ^" 
forfeittd  every  title  to  this:  and,  however  couchiHl  in  ru-       in  id. 
spectfnl  terms,  the  question  was,  where  coulii  he  lie  ki'pt 
with  the  greatest  security  to  the  state?  lie  wn<i  iilrnuly  n 
prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp,  had  he  gone  to  Scdtliind  hii 
roust  have  been  a  prboner ;  when  he  went  to  Knglnnd,  In* 
was  only  a  prisoner,  and  the  real  crimes  for  whicli  lie  wnii 
brought  to  the  block,  were  perpetrated  aficr  he  was  ilrjuttn 
dethroned,  or  rather,  had  dethroned  hinisclt'.* 

xLiii.  September  18th,  the  house  of  coiiiinoiis  took  inio 
consideration,  how  his  majesty's  person  slioulil  Im'  (lmpo%<d 
oi\  and  voted,  Ist,  That  whatsoever  consultation  nnrj  dilifitr  |,    , 
the  Scots  commissioners  should  have  concerning  lii%  innj'-:;   '   - 
ty's  person,  the  same  should  not  any  ways  ini{M  di:  i)i«r  rn^r'  h  " 
of   the  Scottish  armies  out  of  the  kingdom,  nor   virila*/'  or 
trench  upon  the  treaties  between  both  natirmn.     Id'l,  '( i  f*» 
his  majesty  should  be  disposed  of  as  both  Iioih^  tof  'K'-  \.%t 
Viament  of  England  should  think  fit.     kuA  af  « r  *  i  ':  '..":/  r 
ed  these  votes  to  be  communicated  to  ihf.  rr.f/-  *  .  ''.';.    .i, 
sioners.    The  Scottish  commis&ioneri  wf-r*.-  »:.../' ir*  »     i' 
assumption  of  the  English  commons,  an^l  j.;.' .'./.. a*^  j  ?,'• 
it  by  their  claim  of  a  joint  ritrht  in  di-p^iH.njr  <>  i.; :  r-,  «^  ^-  /« 
;      P^^'son;  in  consequence,  a  committ^^  of  'y/;.  ;;'.  *<--•*'  »4  .  •,    ' 

pointed  to  treat  with  them  up^^n  ?h<5   n\/f.'     \r< 
.[     conferences,  they  firmly  assert: 'r.ir.  r. 7:.       •/>.•..♦ 
*9 remarked,  "were  bound,  .r.  r.<-r.r,'. .•%.-.:  'V   /  .    <. 
tbeBoliiinii  league  and  cri7*ran%  v?  r-r   '  --.r  ■/-      r,' .    .        • 
^-       "^ven,  between  God  and  rT».\n,  ar.i:   ^-  •  •;■•     ♦  ,.»    .         .. 

tjon.   1^3  obligation  was  'hrtf/f.*:,   •*/.,.•    / 
-  i|     '*pon,f  allegiance  to  chi^  nT4*i  <r. /,    ^^  v*  ^.nft    .#.,#•,     ... 
,    .  I 

.    To«t  Buy  IttTe  V«i  prwi»  t»«  n»-.    v,»ii  ^fli  ^tf' 


-.  t 
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BOOK    a  copjutiction  between  the  two  nations  in  their  councils  and 
'  acts ;  they,  therefore,  protested,  that  in  all  their  discussions^ 

1646.  it  should  not  be  understood  that  one  of  the  kingdoms  was 
imposing  conditions  upon  the  other,  but  that  they  were  con* 
suiting  what  was  fitted  to  be  done  for  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  both ;  and,  as  both  were  engaged  in  the  same  causey 
were  labouring  under  the  same  danger,  and  seeking  the  same 
remedies,  therefore,  they  contended,  that  the  dispoaing  of 
the  king's  person  did  not  properly  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
Argumpnts  kingdoms,  but  justly  to  both ;  nor  did  they  expect,  that  the  • 
Scots!  honourable  houses  would  think  it  agreeable  with  conscienoe, 
honour,  or  justice,  that  the  person  of  the  king  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  them,  or  by  any  one  of  the  kingdoms  alone;— 
by  disposing,  they  explained  that  neither  deposition  or  im- 
prisonment was  meant — but  whether  his  majesty  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Scotland,  or  to  return  to  London,  or  some 
of  his  royal  residences  near  iL**  "  They  also  frankly  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  conducting  him  to  Scotland,  as  fall 
of  danger  and  inconvenience  to  both  kingdoms.  The  bloody 
barbarous  Irish,  banded  with  a  wicked  crew  of  malignant^ 
possessed  the  mountains  and  highlands,  the  strongholds,  and 
never  conquered  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  kept  in  a 
body  together,  and  were  so  near  Ireland,  that  the  rebeb  tbere^ 
in  two  or  three  hours  might  come  over  and  join  them;  and  were 
the  king  to  go  thither,  he  might,  from  the  incapacity  of  SooC- 
land  to  keep  large  armies  long  together,  have  an  opportmiity 
of  raising  among  these  banditti,  a  force  which  might  enable 
him  again  to  advance  into  England,  and  involve  the  ooan- 
tries  in  renewed  confusion  and  bloodshed.  They  thereAf* 
urged,  that  as  the  king  had  not  absolutely  refused  the  pi«* 
positions,  but  proposed  himself  to  come  to  London  orisy 
of  his  houses,  in  order  to  a  personal  conference^  and  as  die 
danger  in  England  had  ceased,  from  his  having  no  army  in  ibe 
field,  and  no  stronghold  or  garrison,  to  fly  to^  that  his 
should  be  accepted,  and  an  effort  made  to  procure  a  «fe 
lasting,  and  honourable  peace,  according  to  the  covenant 

none ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  divine  in  God  than  unity,  and  nothnf  • 
diabolical  in  the  devil  than  division  ;  who,  therefore,  is  known  to  the  fv||i'»*  j 
his  oloven-foot,  to  be  the  spirit  of  division." 
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xLiv.  To  this  reasoniog  the  English  committee  made  no   BOOK 
answer,  except  reiterating  the  demands  of  the  parliament ;      ^^'' 
and  insisting,  that  the  king  being  within  England,  and  the     1646. 
parliament  having  complete  control  over  every  person  in  Eng-  ^'^ng  "^ 
land,  they  alone  had  a  right  over  him ;  and  that,  although  lish. 
he  was  with  the  Scottish  army,  yet  that  army  being  paid  by 
England,  was,  while  in  England,  to  be  considered  as  much 
the  English  army,  as  the  one  under  the  command  of  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.   The  others  replied,  that  neither  the  king's 
present  residence  in  England,  nor  any  localities,  could  take 
away  the  reality  of  their  former  relations,  far  less  dissolve 
the  engagements  and  stipulations  between  the  kingdoms ;  for 
though  the  Scottish  army  was  paid  by  the  parliament  of  Eng^ 
land,  yet  they  were  the  army  of  Scotland,  raised  in  pursu- 
ance  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the 
parliaments  or  committees  of  both  kingdoms:  that  there- 
fore, they  could  not,  in  conscience,  duty,  nor  honour,  deliver 
the  person  of  the  king  without  his  own  consent,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  two  houses  should  think  fit;  for  this  reason, 
tBey  had  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  be  allowed  to 
oome  to^  or  near  London,  as  the  most  probable  means  of 
procuring  a  well  grounded  peace.     But  if  the  houses  would  Reply  of 
not  agree  to  that,  then  they  desired  that  commissioners  might  ^  ^^^* 
QDoe  more  be  sent  firom  both  kingdoms  to  the  king,  to  show 
the  meaning  of  the  propositbns,  and  to  hear  the  king's 
doubts  and  desires,  who  might  farther  intimate,  that  if  his 
mqesty  diould  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  propo- 
atioDSy  then  both  kingdoms  would,  without  making  any  fur« 
tlwr  application  to  him,  take  such  course  as  they  should 
duak  fittest  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom  ;— 
but,  m  conclusion,  they  desired,  that  whatever  had  been 
QOfed  by  them  concerning  the  king,  might  be  rightly  con* 
ttnictedy  and  as  not  implying  any  wavering  from  their  first 
priodples.    **  For,**  they  add  **  when  the  king  was  in  the 
li^t  of  his  power  we  did  not,  and  hope,  never  shall  flatter 
^i  and  when  the  enemy  was  in  the**  height  of  their  pride 
^  strength,  Scotland  did  fear  no  colours ;  and  now,  when 
die  king  is  at  his  lowest  ebb,  and  hath  cast  himself  into  our 
*^J  for  safety,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned,  if,  from  our  sense 
^  honour  and  duty,  we  be  very  tender  of  the  person  and 
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posterity  of  the  king,  to  whom  we  have  so  mai 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  the  worse  thought  ot 
caniiot  so  far  forget  our  allegiance,  as  not  to  ha' 
thy  against  any  change  of  monarchical  govemm 

XLY.   When  the  o(»iferences  were  finished, 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  printed; 
before  their  intended  publication,  they  were  sei 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  printer  imprisoned, 
however,  soon  after  reprinted  in  Edinburgh^  anc 
a  long  and  not  very  temperate  reply  from  the 
in  which  they  attempted  a  new  distinction  betw< 
of  the  Scots  to  the  king,  as  king  of  Scotland,  w 
land,  and  their  right  to  him  as  king  of  Scoda 
England;  and  also  between  the  disposal  of  t 
the  king  in  England,  as  an  exercise  of  interes 
being  expressly  provided  for  in  the  covenant,  t 
ed  was  not  to  be  considered  as  included  unde 
general  stipulations.     The  concurrence  of  the 
explanation  having  been  voted  unnecessary,  wh 
wa^  sent  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  they  ret 
out  any  reply,  as  being  the  answer  of  only  one  1 
legislature. 

XLvi.  The  king,  when  informed  of  the  settlem 
rears,  and  the  discussion  respecting  the  disposal  • 
buoyed  up  with  hopes  from  Hamilton^-who  see 
;to  have  dealt  very  plainly  with  his  majesty— exp 
termination  in  a  letter  to  him,  to  remain  with  th 
my  and  come  to  Scotland,  where  he  expected  to 
yet,  to  raise  a  party,  and  rekindle  the  flames  of  i 
and  used  every  argument  which  could  touch  the 
affection,  or  loyalty  of  the  duke,  to  induce  him 
the  hopeless  enterprise  of  aiding  him  to  remoui 
without  restrictions,  or  of  involving  his  unhap 
country  in  new  ruinous  unprincipled  hostilities, 
ties  changed  Hamilton's  intentions  of  going  ab 
being  witness  of  his  fall,  which  he  feared,  and 
not  prevent,  into  a  resolution  of  **  being  the  m 
man  in  his  dominions,"  and  of  devoting  himse 
his  service ;  yet,  when  he  did  so,  and  when  sue 
ought  to  have  moved  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
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treated  him  in  vain  to  think  of  yielding  in  time.     ^*  I  dare,    BOOK  . 

and  I  do  engage,''  said  this  disinterested  nobleman,  "  for  a     ^^^ 

cheerful  willingness  and  perfect  fidelity  in  your  majesty's      1646. 

senrioe,  and  trust  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  so  direct  your  ^"•'1)'^^,^" 

majesty,  as  by  timeously  granting  the  now  necessary  and  treats  him 

most  pressing  demands  of  your  kingdoms,  the  great  evils  ^  <^"*i*'y- 

will  be  prevented  that  threaten  your  sacred  self,  the  queen's 

majesty,  and  your  royal  posterity."     His  majesty  remained  He  refuses 

inflexible,  and  granted  nothing,  till  his  granting  was  of  no 

consequence. 

XLVI!.  When  Hamilton  could  make  nothing  of  the  king, 

instead  of  giving  up  the  remediless  monarch,  he,  together 

with  his  brother  Lanark,  endeavoured,  by  his  intrigues,  to 

engage  the  estates  to  support  the  fiilUng  fortunes  of  Charles ; 

and  after  much  trouble  and  debate,  they  succeeded  in  sur*  MamiltoTi 

prisbff  a  committee  of  the  whole  into  a  resolution  to  send  ""^prises 
:     .^°  -  ^      •    .  .     .  -     X        1  .     .  theeitatea 

instructtODS  to  their  commissioners  in  London,  to  insist  upon  into  «  vote 
his  miyesty  being  allowed  to  come  to  that  capital  with  safety,  ^"  ^^  ^ 
honour,  and  freedom,  to  contend  for  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  England  in  his  person,  and  his  hereditary  right  to 
^  CTGfwn.     But  tlie  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly 
Awarted  at  the  time  this  pernicious  policy :  they  perceived 
^iua  inch  a  measure  would  ibvolve  the  Scottish  nation  in  a 
durge  of  the  foulest  treachery,  and  in  a  war  of  the  most 
^sbtfbl  issue ;  and  they  publiilied  **  a  solemn  and  season-  Solemn 
^  warning  to  all  estates  and  degrees  of  persons  through-  warning  of 
^  the  land,  admonishing  them  to  beware  of  incurring  the  biy  against 
pSk  of  a  broken  covenant,  and  inculcating  upon  them  a  >^ 
'^ibhorrence  of  every  thought  of  a  breach  with  England; 
^  of  the  danger  of  his  majes^'s  coming  among  them  with- 
^  mbsciibing  the  covenant,  or  satisfying  the  lawful  desires 
^lA  loyal  subjects  of  both  nations;  for  so  long  as  he  did 
I'^Uier  approve  nor  sign  the  league  and  covenant,  it  was 
^"■(tosribld  not  to  apprehend,  but  that,  according  to  his  for- 
^  principles,  be  would  walk  in  opposition  to  them  himself, 
^  itudy  to  draw  his  people  into  their  vicdation ;  dissolve 
^  Qtkion  ao  happily  begun  between  them  and  their  breth- 
^1  weaken  all  mutual  confidence,  and  create  divbion 
f'^Hsng  themselves.     Neither  was  it  possible  to  receive  him, 
^  ^  present  posture  of  afiaim  without  confirming  the  sus* 


resdndedL 
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>K   picions  of  tbe  English  liation  of  their  underhand  dealini 
^     with  him  before  he  came  to  t}ie  army ;  and  make  thooiiy  i» 
IS.     without  cause,  imagine  that  they  purposed  to  dispose  of  hi 
without  their  consent,  and  to  their  prejudice ;  which  were 
expose  the  nation  to  the  hazard  of  a  bloody  war,  iuTolve  the 
in  tbe  guilt  of  perjury,  and  prove  of  tiie  greatest  dissenri 
to  his  majesty  and  hb  posterity,  by  prejudicing  their  interc 
in  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England ;  they  therefiMe  c: 
pressed  their  most  earnest  and  longing  desire^  that  as  tho 
who  were  in  trust  with  the  public  afiairs  of  the  kingdoi 
had  heretofore,  in  all  their  addresses,  dealt  with  his  miges 
with  much  strength  of  reason  and  vehemency  of  afiectioi 
so  they  would  still  deal  with  him  to  grant  his  royal  oonse 
to  the  desires  of  both  the  kingdoms,  for  settling  religic 
according  to  the  covenant,  and  for  securing  a  perfect  ai 
durable  peace.** 
The  vote        xLViii.  On  this  warning  being  read  in  the  Scottish  parlu 
ment,  a  new  debate  arose  respecting  his  majes^,  wh«i  tl 
former  motion  was  reversed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoi 
commissioners  from  each  estate  to  wait  upon  the  king^  a? 
once  more  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  the  propositions ;  • 
Resolu-      to  intimate  to  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  that  means  would 
parliament,  taken  to  secure  the  kingdom  without  him ;'  also,  that 
kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  lawfully  engage  themse! 
for  his  majesty,  nor  admit  him  into  the  kingdom,  unles? 
gave  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  took  the  covenant    A' 
with  the  information  of  these  resolutions,  an  importunat 
ter  was  sent  from  the  earl  of  Lanark,  imploring  the  kin 
though  he  might  despise  considerations  of  personal  d^ 
yet  to  pity  his  hopeful  children  and  posterity ;  to  pity  h' 
jects,  and  to  pity  all  those  who  had  suffered  for  him,  a 
would  be  exposed  to  certain  ruin ;  all  possible  means, 
him,  had  been  used  in  a  parliamentary  way,  to  avert 
treme  resolutions  that  were  then  taken,  but  all  to 
pose : — ^for  on  any  motion  which  seemed  to  infer 
latitude  respecting  the  covenant,  all  their  best  fri< 
Earl  of  La-  sook  them ;  ^*  and  therefore,"   he  adds,  **  as  in 
nark'»  im-  g^jjce  of  God  I  must  discharge  myself  to  youj 
letter.         and  show  you,  the  resolutions  now  taken  here 
to  the  restraining  of  your  majesty's  person,  ar 
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ing  the  kingdom  without  you,   will  be  infallibly  put   in    BOOK 
execution,  if  your  migeaty  does  not  satisfy  in  the  cove-     ^'^' 
nant  and  religion,  in  the  full,  as  is  demanded ;  neither  will      1646. 
it  be  in  the  power  of  any  in  this  kingdom  to  prevent  affronts 
and  danger  to  your  majesty's  person,  if  you  have  any 
thoughts  of  coming  hither.** 

XLix.  Despairing  now  of  being  able  to  effect  any  revolu- 
tion in  hb  own  favour  for  the  present  in  Scotland,  and  hav- 
ing found  the  army  unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tates, Charles  renewed  his  application  for  a  personal  con-  Choriesap. 
fereoce  with  the  English  parliament;  praying  them  to  con-  \^J^^ 
sider  it  was  their  king  that  requested  to  be  heard,  which  re-  come  to 
qaett,  if  refused  by  a  king  to  a  subject,  he  would  be  called  ^"^^^n* 
atjrant;  and  desired  permission  to  proceed  to  London  to 
reside  with  freedom  in  one  of  his  palaces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   The  lords  voted  that  he  might  come  to  Newmarket, 
bat  the  commons,   would  not  agree;   and   resolved   tliat 
Rolmby  Houses  in  Northamptonshire,  was  the  most  proper  Holmby 
place  for  his  residence,  if  he  would  consent  to  abide  there,  House  ap- 
vith  such  attendants  as  the  two  houses  should  appoint ;  and  ^s")^i.  ^' 
^  a  conference  with  the  lords,  agreed,  ^'  that  his  coming  dence. 
luther  should  be  with  respect  to  the  safety  and  preservation 
^'his  majesty's  person,  and  in  preservation  and  defence  of 
^  true  religion,  according  to  the  covenant.^' 

U  About  this  time,  Whitelock  says,  a  mutual   under- 
*^diDg  first  took  place  for  the  delivering  of  the  king,  but 
J^  the  Soots  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  consent  to  this 
^tieme  measure;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
"^  commissioners  brought  the  resolutions  of  the  estates  to 
K^castle^  when  they  presented  the  first,  and  urged  a  com-  Renolu. 
P^^ncc^  they  told  him  with  what  eagerness  men  were  waiting  ^J  P^^* 
^  it;  and  that  it  would  be  received  with  more  joy  than  had  parliament 
^^  been  seen  at  any  coronation  in  England.     Before  he  pr«<^"t«^<^ 
'^^^onied  an  answer,  he  desired  to  know  whether  he  .was  a 
"^  man  or  a  prisoner ;  adding,  if  he  were  a  prisoner,  it  was 
^  opinion  of  many  divines,  that  promises  made  by  a  pri- 
"^r  were  not  binding,  though  he  did  not  assert  that  to  be 
^^  own  opinion ;  and  next,  whether  he  might  go  to  Scot* 
'■"^with  honour,  freedom  and  safety,  or  tiot?    On  these 
two  capUons  questions,  three  hours  were  spent,  and  at  Inst  the 
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BOOK    commissioners  were  forced  to  give  the  king  in  writingy  and 
^^''      unmitigated^  their  unpleasant  message.     The  king's  answer 
1646.     imported,  that  he  was  not  to  be  threatened  or  terrified  into 
His  an-      ^^j  action  in  opposition  to  bis  inclination ;  and  with  this  an- 
swer they  returned  back  to  Edinburgh. 
Debate  in       ^''  When  debated  in  the  parliament,  a  few  of  Hamilton's 
parliament  friends  alone  resisted  the  universal  sense  of  the  house»  which 
huSvely  "^^  ^^  deliver  up  the  king's  person  to  the  English.     «•  Was 
totheEng-  this,"  they  exclaimed,  «  the  effect  of  all  their  protestations 
'*  '  of  duty  and  affection  to  their  sovereign,  the  descendant  of 

so  many  kings,  to  deliver  him  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies? 
Was  this  their  keeping  of  the  covenant,  wherein  they  had 
sworn  to  defend  his  majesty's  person  and  authority  P    Wa» 
this  a  suitable  return  for  his  majesty's  goodness,  both  in  con*-— 
senting  to  all  the  desires  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  year  sixL^- 
teen  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  his  late  intrusting  his  pec^ 
son  to  their  care  ?"    The  covenanters  replied :— **  That  K  ■ 
delivering  up  the  king  to  their  brethren,  they  committee 
him  in  charge  to  fellow  subjects  who  were  equally  interested 
in  his  welfare  with  themselves — that  they  had  demonstratecf 
their  loyalty  and  affection,  by  using  every  endeavour  in  their 
power,  to  induce  his  majesty  to  comply  with  the  univcrsa/ 
wishes  of  his  people,  the  only  condition  on  which  a  monardr 
could  reign  with  happiness  or  glory. — That,  that  covenant 
they  had  preserved  unbroken ;  and  would  his  majesty  allor 
its  obligation  on  the  kingdoms  who  had  sworn  to  observe  it, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Scotland  but  would  rise  in  his  be*    , 
half,  nor  would  the  sectaries  in  England,  even  now,  dare  to 
oppose  his  return  to  the  throne. — His  goodness  in  granting 
what  they  knew  he  meant  to  recall,  they  could .  not  help  re- 
collecting, was  an  insidious  bribe  to  obtain  their  aid  against 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  brethren ;  and  his  present 
confidence  was  evidently  only  a  choice  of  evils — whether  he 
preferred  being  taken  in  Oxford — capitulating  to  sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  or  surrendering  to  lord  Leven ;  and  that  he 
preferred  the  last,  was  only  because  he  hoped  to  kindle  » 
new  war."*     The  question  was  then  put,  whether  shooW 
they  leave  his  majesty  in  England  to  the  two  houses  there* 

♦  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  vol   \'i. 
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or  not  ?  When  it  was  carried,  the  duke  gave  a  deep  and  so-   BOOR 

leron  negative ;  and  Lanark  vehemently  obtested,  •*  As  God  ' 

shall  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  at  the  great  day,  I  would      1646., 
choose  rather  to  have  my  head  struck  off  at  the  merest  cross  ^  ^'Se"' 
of  Edinburgh,  than  give  my  consent  to  this  vote*"*  affirmative 

Lii.  In  vindication  of  their  resolution,  the  estates  issued  a 
declaration,  narrating,  **  that  when  the  king  came  to  the  Declim- 
quarters  of  the  Scottish  army,  before  Newark,  he  professed  '***"  ^^  ^^^ 
that  he  came  there  with  the  full  and  absolute  intention  to  dicating 
give  all  just  satisfaction  to  the  joint  desires  of  both  kingdoms,  ^**®"'  ^^^** 
and  with  no  thought  either  to  continue  this  unnatural  war 
any  longer,  or  to  make  division  betwixt  the  kingdoms ;  and 
in  confidence  of  the  reality  of  his  intentions  and  resolutions, 
^bicb  he  declared  did  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than 
the  deep  sense  of  the  bleeding  condition  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  on  these  terms  alone  did  the  committees  of  the  kingdom 
^f  Scotland,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Scottish  army, 
"^lare  to  himself  and  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  they 
received  him ;  and  represented  to  him  that  the  only  way  of 
"IS  own  happiness  and  peace  of  his  own  kingdoms  under 
^^,  was  to  make  good  his  professions,  so  solemnly  renew- 
^  to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  prejudice  and  inconvenience 
^'^  woald'  arise  from  delay ;  but  that,  notwithstanding, 
^hese  promises  remained  unfulfilled ;  and  as  their  army  was 
'^<^w  about  to  leave  England,  and  the  king  had  expressed  in 
h<s  answers  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  him,  his  desire 
'o  be  near  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  two  houses 
'^4  appointed  Holmby  House  for  his  reception,  the  estates 
^f  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  concurred  in 
hi»  majesty's  going  to  Holmby  House,  or  some  other  of  his 
hoiisesin  or  about  London,  there  to  remain  until  he  give  sa- 
^action  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of  peace; 
"tit  in  the  interim,  that  there  be  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury, 
^f  violence,  done  to  his  person ; — that  there  be  no  change 
^government,  other  than  hath  been  these  three  years  past, 
*t^  that  his  posterity  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  in  their  law- 
tul  SQcoession  to  the  crown  and  government  of  these  king- 

•  Burnet**  Mem.  p.  310.     Rushworth,  vol  vi.  p  389,  et  seq.     Sterenson** 
"•«•  toL  Hi.  p.  1  leO.     Guthrie,  p.  102. 
^*oi-  IV.  2  N 
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BOOR    dohis.**    AloAg  with  a  copy  of  their  declaration,  thq 

^^^      mitted  to  the  English  (iiarliatnent,  ««The  desires  dTtli 

1W«-     dom  of  Scotland,''  which  prove  thtir  anxi^y  to  Ji 

th^  uTg.    tli^ir  loyalty,  and  the  person  of  the  kih^.^— Ttii^ 

dom  pre.    «  That  a  committee  of  both  the  kingdoms  De  appoi 

^  Eng-    Attend  his  majesty,  and  press  him  further  fot  grant 

inh  psriia.  proposidokis  of  peace — and  in  case  of  his  refnsal^  to 

And  determine  what  is  further  necessary  for  contintii 

strengthening  the  union  between  the  kingdoms,  tub 

to  the  covenant  and  treaties ;  and  that  no  peace  nor 

ment  be  made  by  either  kingdom  with  the  king,  with 

other,  according  to  the  late  treaty  betwixt  the  kingd 

Next :  That  such  of  the  Scottish  nation  as  have  p 

charge  about  the  king,  may  attend  and  exercise  the 

and  that  none  shdll  be  debarred  fh>m  having  accesc 

tend  his  majesty  from  the  parliaments  of  either  kingd 

spectively,  or  from  the  committee  of  either.'' 

Th^y  M.        Liii.  To  these  desires  the  parliament  of  England 

them!^       ed,  and  promised  to  appoint  a  committee  to  join  with 

Scotland,  for  procuring  the  king's  assent  to  the  prop 

of  peace,  as  soon  as  the    Scottish   army  should  hi 

England,  and  the  king  be  arrived  at  Holmby  Hou^e 

they  were  now  anxious  to  hasten,  money  for  paymen 

arrears  having  been  forwarded  to  Newcastle — thlrty-s 

load  of  cash,  in  the  month  of  December.     The  comi 

The  king    ers  who  were  to  receive  his  majesty,  followed  in  th 

Newotttle  ^"^  of  January,  next  year;  they  were  courteously  r 

for  Holm-  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand,  wh< 

— ihesl»t8  ^""y  ^^  ^"^  ^'^^^  them,  escorted  by  nine  hundred  h( 

return         his  new  residence.     The  Scottish  army,  on  the  SOth 

ated  Newcastle,  and  proceeded  on  the  route  to  th 

country,* 

Liv.  I  have  been  more  full  in  detailing  this  trar 

because  it  has  been  generally  represented,   as  if  d 

disgrace  had  attached  to  the  Scottish  name  on  accoi 

Remarks.    I  can  perceive  none.     I  believe  the  English,  instead  < 

ing  them  out  of  the  half  of  their  arrears,  would  have 

*  AcU  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  939  40.     CoL 
lationa,  Sec.     Advoc  Library. 
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them  out  of  the  whole,  if  tbey  had  not  had  the  person    BOOK 
of  the  king ;  but  it  seems  to  nie  equally  clear,  that  the  Scot$      ^'^' 
would  have  delivered  up  the  royal  person,  whether  there      len, 
had  been  money  in  the  case  or  not ;  for  it  was  neither  their 
inclination  nor  interest,  nor  would  it  have  been  consistent 
with  aotmd  policy  to  have  carried  him  to  Scotland. 

iv.  All  parties  in  England  had  joined  to  get  quit  of  the  Scot- 
ti$h  army  ;  but  the  presbyterians,  who  had  the  most  influence 
with  them,  urged  both  the  delivering  up  of  the  king  and  their 
departure,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  accomplishing  the 
dearest  ofcgect  of  their  concern ;— the  establishment  of  church 
uoift^rmity.     At  this  period  the  nearest  approach  had  been  State  of 
made  to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian   discipline  P[p|jy[^''y 
through  the  whole  of  Britain ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and   ratified  by  the  English 
parliament;  one  doctrinal   belief,  and  one  form  of  public 
^or^hip  was  acknowledged,  and  presbyteries  actually  consti- 
tutes] in  London,  and  in  Lancashire ;  while  the  fairest  hopes 
^ere  entertained  that  the  whole  country  would  follow  the 
good  example,  if  the  party,  who  were  a  majority  in  parlia- 
^^t,  could  only  regain  the  power  of  the  sword,  which  the 
^-denying  ordinance  and  the  victory  of  Naseby  had  trans- 
l^^ed  into  the  hands  of  the  independents.     Ck)uld  they  have  Unsatinfac- 
^^ed  content  with  a  general  uniformity  in  the  profession  of  .^^'J^^^* 
Uth,  tl^  mode  of  worship,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction—- 
^kich  is  palpably  the  only  scriptural  jurisdiction  conferred 
^  ^  cliristian  church — and  had  they  allowed  to  dissenters 
^"^fly  the  liberty  of  worshipping  of  God  according  to  their 
^sqcince,  so  long  as  they  continued  peaceable  subjects,  the 
presbyterians  had  within  their  grasp  the  establishment  df  a 
Uniformity,  under  a  friendly  and  protecting  government,  as 
"^  as  it  will  ever  perhaps  be  in  their  power,  in  the  ordi- 
1^  course  of  human  affairs,  to  attain  ;  and  beyond  which 
^  ^oold  be  pernicious  and  tyrannical  to  enforce  it.     But  who  wihh 
*eEuglish  leaders,  HollU  and  Stapleton,  wished  to  regain  J;^,^']" 
'?  ^  political  influence,  of  which  the  splendid  talents  of  the  power. 
[   T^ger  Vane,  and  the  military  fame  of  Cromwell,  had  de- 
^ytd  them ;  and  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  thb  was  to 
l^uce  the  army,  which  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
^  to  victory  by  independents,  and  whose  military  and  re- 
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OK    ligious  exercises  were  directed  by  the  same  officers.     The 
'^^'     men  had  been  accustomed,  and  even  encouraged  to  disco 
647.     freely  their  different  opinions  on  religious  matters ;  and  d 
lay  preachers — said  to  have  been  numerous  among  tbem- 
looked  forward  with  apprehension   to  the  preralence  of 
party,  who  would  unsparingly  have  put  an  end  to  their  n 
heannj   licensed  ministrations.      Tlieir  superiors  encouraged  thi 
and  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  army,  now  known  I 
the  more  appropriate  designation  of  *'  sectaries,**  was  that 
iesireto].   universal  toleration,  as  far  as  consistent  with  a  protesta 
erauon ;      government,  and  rational  libertj'.     They  viewed  the  peri* 
of  their  being  disbanded,  as  the  termination  of  that  freedo 
for  which  they  had  been  fighting ;  and  which,  they  we 
determined  should  be  secured  to  them  before  they  laid  don 
their  arms.     Intimations  of  their  dismissal  without  attaioii 
their  object,  gave  rise  to  murmurs ;  and  the  presbyteria 
ri^cUon    ^^""^  themselves  as  much  mistaken,  in  reckoning  upon  i 
omnipotence  of  parliament  when  opposed  to  a  military  fixK^ 
as  the  king  had  done  in  estimating  the  divine  efficacjr 
royalty  when  opposed  to  popular  discontent* 
or  being         Lvi.  Motions  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  r^mentf 
Bciit  to  Ire-  Ireland  under  new  leaders,  and  to  dismiss  the  rest,  we 
carried,  soon  after  the  Scots  left  England ;  but  the  sectarir 
who  had  feared  a  combination  between  thepresbyterianss 
the  Scottish  army,  which  might  have  overmatched  them 
soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  any  apprehension  on 
score,  more  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction.     The 
officers  of  the  country,  clerks,  commissaries,  and  others  0/ 
description,  had  all  been  regularly  paid,  and  numbers  of 

*  It  is  dangerous  to  introduce  discussion  into  armies,  tut  it  is  impof 
exclude  it  from  among  the  soldiers  of  a  free  state,  espedaUj  in  times 
dissension  :  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sectarian  army  consisted  of  i 
had  voluntarily  inlisted.     Oliver  Cromwell's  regiment^  which,  from 
of  their  commander,  and  their  own  exploits,  attracted  uncommon  att 
thus  described  by  Whitelock : — '*  He  had  a  brave  regiment  of  hf 
countrymen,  most  of  them  freeholders  and  freeholders*  sons,  and  wb 
ter  of  conscience,  engaged  in  this  quarrel."     But  this  regiment  was 
Jar ;  and  when  such  men,  the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  country, 
a  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  act  as  mere  m 
gardless  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  shedding  their  blood,  or  0/ 
ment  which  their  arms 'contribute  to  settle. 
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had  acquired  fortunes;  while  the  soldiers  were  in  arrears  for    BOOK 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for      ^'^' 
any  irregularities  they  had  been  led  to  commit  to  supply  their     jg^^ 


necessities.     It  was  but  fair  that  they  who  had  borne  the  Their  peti- 
brunt  of  the  day,  should  taste  something  of  the  reward  of  ^"^^ 
their  labours ;  and  a  petition  was  presented,  requiring  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears,  indemnity  for  their  conduct  during  the 
war,  and  exemption  from  being  forced  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
unless  these  demands  were  satisfied.     The  commons,  by  a  declared 
hasty  vote,  characterized  the  petition  as  mutinous ;  and  the  >duciiious. 
soldiers,  irritated  at  being  treated  so  harshly,  complained 
openly,  that  while  petitions  against  them  were  received  and 
encouraged,  they  were  denied  the  common  privilege  of  sub- 
jects—of  representing  their  own  particular  wrongs,  although 
neither  intermeddling  with  church  nor  state. 

Lvii.  Parliament,  to  appease  them,  and  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion their  determination  about  sending  a  force  to  Ireland, 
employed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  army ;  who,  on 
their  part  appointed  deputies  to  treat  for  them.     Their  com- 
plaints were  reiterated;  but  they  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  proceed  to  Ireland  under  the  command  of  their  pre- 
sent officers — Fairfax  and  Cromwell — not  otherwise.     The 
^nrimons  w^re  unprepared  for  the  contest;  and   when  it 
canne  to  the  point,  when  they  should  either  have  determin-  Parliament 
«l  to  go  forward,  at  all  events,  or  die  at  their  posts,  they  negotiates. 
yielded  to  negotiate ;  and  in  answer  to  a  haughty  vindica- 
tion of  their  petitions,  appointed  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleet- 
^"«>od,  to  proceed  to  the  army,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  orders  of  the  house.     On  the  arrival  of  these 
chieb  at  head- quarters,  the  soldiers  insisted  upon  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed  from  each  regiment,  who  should  re- 
port their  grievances  to  the  council  of  general  officers.     Ad- 
jatators— or  agitators,  as  they  were  afterwards  called — were, 
^  consequence,  appointed  from  every  troop ;  and  an  organ- 
^  military  deliberative  body  was  formed.      Meanwhile, 
^  parliament,  anxious  for  their  reduction,  voted  that  the 
^^^tBTS  should  be  speedily  audited,  and  security  given  for 
*l^ remained  due  upon  disbanding;  that  none  who  had 
voluntarily  served,  should  be  pressed  for  Ireland  :  and  that 
widows,  maimed  soldiers,  and  orphans,  should  be  provided 
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BOOK    for ; — but  resolved,  (hat  the  regiments  should  be  disbanded 
^^^      at  different  stations,  and  the  money  paid  th^m  at  the  plaoes 
1647.     of  rendezvous.    The  soldiers,  suspecting  that  if  they  8ep|irat« 
to^bfdil^"  ed,  they  would  never  be  paid  their  arrears,  i^or  be  indivi- 
banded, &c.  dually  Safe  from  prosecution,  refused  to  be  disbanded  apart; 
They  re-     and  the  independents,  too  shrewd  to  be  easily  deceived,  ex- 
plicitly accused  the  presbyterians  of  i^  design  ip  redficiog  the 
present  army,  merely  to  get  rid  of  thos^  who  oppofed  their 
usurpations,  and  to  make  room  for  another  more  subser- 
vient to  their  schemes.     The  parties  were  in  direct  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  king  might,  by  heartily  and  quickly  joining 
with  either,  have  given  such  a  preponderance,  as  would  have 
The  king*8  decided  the  superiority.     His  fatal   policy  continued  tbe^ 
same ;  he  teased  both  by  faithless  manoeuvring,  nor  could  tb^^ 
uniformly  wretched  issue  of  all  his  complicated  intriguesi.^^ 
prevail  upon  him  to  adopt  the  safest  and  the  best  road-— plai^^ 
downright  honesty. 

Lviii.  Afraid  that  he  would  join  with   the  parligmeiw^  i; 
where  the  cavaliers  and  presbyterians  were  for  the  tinie    :£/} 
unnatural  alliance,  the  army  resolved,  by  a  bold  stroke^    Xo 
prevent  a  new  and  formidable  force  being  raised  under  tbe 
sanction  of  the  royal  name.     They  despatched  cornet  Joyc^ 
with  five  hundred  men,  to  secure  his  majesty's  person.    Tbe 
commissioners  at  Holmby,  where  he  arrived  before  nooo, 
amazed  at  his  appearance,  required  to  know,  in  writing^  the 
reasons  of  his  coming,  with  which  he  complied ;  ^nd  bar- 
ing set  his  watch,  he  departed  for  the  evening,  not  to  dis- 
turb his  majesty,  who  had  received  notice  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  purport  of  his  visit ;  but  on  being  informed  of  the 
sudden  and  suspicious  departure  of  colonel  Greaves,  he  in- 
sisted upon  being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence,  to  de- 
liver his  message  personally,  and  learn  if  his  majesty  would 
willingly  accompany  him.     He  was,  accordingly,  introduced 
into  the  royal  bedchamber,  about  ten  o'clock  at  pight ;  and 
The  array  ^^  ^^{5  interview,  the  king  told  him  that  he  would  willkig- 
"e<i«sion  of'ly  go  with  his  party,  upon  being  assured  no  harm  wool^ 
his  person.  [^  done  to  him,  nor  any  force  put  upon  his  conscience* 
Yet  even  in  this  transaction  we  have  another  instaoce  cm 
Charles'  finesse ;  **  for  although  the  king  told  comet  Joyo^» 
before  the  commissioners,  he  was  unwilling  to  go,  yet  1*^ 
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iaid  apart,  stich  reasons  might  be  produced  that  might  pre-    BOOK 
▼lil  with  hibfi)  and  then  he  did  protest  nothing  should  stay      ^^^ 
him,  bat  he  would  go  whether  the  commissioners  would,  yea  or      1647. 
na*^  Next  morning  before  setting  out,  his  majesty  demanded 
by  what  authority  the  cornet  acted ;  and  was  informed,  by 
thitofthealthy.     Ori  being  asked  to  produce  his  commis- 
sion, Joyc^  pointed  to  the  soldiers  ;  when  Charles  remarked 
with  a  smile^  **  It  was  as  fair  a  commission,  and  as  well 
written  as  he  had  seen  in  his  life — a  company  of  as  hand- 
ramc^  proper  gentlemen,  as  he  had  seen  a  great  while."    At 
his  own  desire,  the  king  was  carried  to  Newmarket,  nor  Carry  him 
woaki  he  return  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  J^jjj^g^' 
Holtnby,  when  Fairfax  entreated  him ;  but  told  the  general 
lie  had  as  much  interest  in  the  army  as  himself. 

Ux.  Secure  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  apprized  of  the 
parliament's   intention  to  reduce  them  by  force,  the  army 
'>rokc  up  and  marched  to  St.  Alban's,  within  twenty  miles  Advancei 
^London.     Their  approach  threw  the  parliament  and  the  5^.,* 
c*ty  into  the  utmost  consternation.     The  former  presented  a 
l^^mentary  show  of  resistance ;  but  their  long  continuance 
'a  office^  aild  the  burdens  they  had  necessarily  imposed  on 
'be  people,  had  weakened  that  weakest  of  all  attachments — 
P^^lar  affection — and  they  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
^^    Cromwell,  the  favourite  chief,  while  attending  his  duty 
**  a  member,  had  been  constrained  to  withdraw  and  seek  re- 
'^  in  the  army,  to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
a  vague  accusation.     The  armynow  demanded  that  Hollis,  Their  dc- 
Stapleton,  Walter,  and  other   heads  of  the   presbyterians,  pa^[a^,ie„t. 
'bould  be  suspended  from  sitting  in  the  house,  on  charges  of 
*^avinp— in  An  arbitrary  and  violent  manner — infringed  the 
fights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  false 
^formation,  to  create  jealousies  between  the  parliament  and 
^  army,  and  to  embroil  the  kingdom  in  a  new  and  bloody 
^ar.    Unable  to  resist,  the  impeached  leaders  withdrew,  the 
levies  were  discontinued,  an  act  of  oblivion  proposed,  and 
y^Q  command  of  the  militia,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
dependents,  was  restored.    Satisfied  with  these  concessions.  Conceded ; 
^«  army  retired  to  Reading,  where  they  had  not  long  re-  ^^^y  *'*^" 

*  Impartial  namtioii  conceniing  the  anny*8  preservation  of  the  king.   Rush-  ^l^<]ing> 
*«nb,  Tol.  li  p.  515. 
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BOOR    mained,  when  tumults,  excited  by  the  political  presbyterians 
^^''      and  high  royalists,  against  their  opponents,  called  for  their 


1647.  interference ;  that  coalition  having  in  their  disappointed  rage, 
left  the  independents  no  choice  but  the  dominion  of  a  mob^ 
or  the  protection  of  an  army.* 

Lx.   The  citizens  were  favourable  to  the  presbyterians; 
and  a  number  of  young  men  and   apprentices,   relying  on 
their  countenance,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  unruly  diamo- 
ters,  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  requiring 
them  to  alter  their  vote  respecting  the  militia ;  the  members^ 
who  also  favoured  them  as  the  tools  of  their  ambition,  ima^- 
gining  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  city,  they  might  resist 
the  army,  privately  cherished  these  disorders;  at  least  cm^ 
Parlimnent  this  occasion  offering  no  opposition*     The  crowd  pressed  tj^ 
hyihepa^  the  doors  in  a  clamorous,  threatening  manner;  and  thelj 
pulace,       violence  prevailing,  they  extorted  an  order  for  re-establisli. 
ing  the  militia  as  formerly  ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  tbe 
populace  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  obliged  the  speakei- 
to  resume  the  chair  he  had  left,  and  the  house  to  pass  an  or^ 
dinance  for  the  king's  being  recalled  to  London,  in  a  free 
unshackled  manner.    Fairfax,  when  he  heard  of  the  tumults 
in  the  city,  advanced  to  Hounslow  Heath,  where  he  was  met 
call  in  the    jjy  jj^g  speakers  of  both  houses,  attended  by  nineteen  lords, 
and  a  hundred  commoners,  who,  considering  the  freedom  of 
parliament  invaded  by  the  tumultuous  crowds  who  broke  in 
upon  their  deliberation,  and  dictated  their  resolutions,  sought 
refuge  with  the  general.    The  members  who  remained  elect- 
ed other  speakers,  recalled  the  accused  chiefs,  voted  tbtt 
the  king  should  come  to  his  parliament  with  honour,  free- 
who  as-      dom,  and  safety,  and  ac^ain  assumed  a  threatening  aspect; 

uumelhe      ,,,"'-,  ,  •     •     . 

mastery,      but  the  advance  of  the  army  put  an  end   to  their  Drif«* 

does.     The  lines  of  the  city,  the  militia,  and  the  forts  were 

surrounded,  the  seceding  members  were  restored  in  triumpiv 

and  the  ascendancy  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authoriqr 

was  established. 

Lxi.  During  these  contentions,   <<  the  unparalleled  wiHol*    I 

ness  of  the  king," — as  Baillie  phrases  it — led  him  to  rgect    J 

the  most  moderate  proposals  that  ever  victorious  subjects  oh   | 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  ct  ^eq. 
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fered  to  a  vanquished  prince;  and  he  threw  away  the  Tnirest   BOOK 
c^rtunity  which  had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of     ^^^' 
the  war,  of  regaining  his  full  legitimate  share  of  power,  and      i647. 
the  only  place  in  the  constitution  which,  as  king  of  a  free 
people^  he  ought  to  have  desired,  or  which  he  could  have 
hdd  in  safety.* 

un.  The  army,  on  whom  the  independents  relied  for 
enabling  them  to  establish  that  toleration  to  which  episco- 
piliins  and  presbyterians  were  both  opposed,  was,  as  yet, 
not  iverse  to  the  king ;  and  when  he  came  among  them, 
stood  in  a  very  precarious  and  critical  situation — their  pay 
W  greatly  in  arrears,  the  Scots,  the  parliament,  and  the  city 
Were  against  them ;  they,  therefore,  courted  his  majesty,  Theirtreat 
ttd  treated  him  with  a  flattering  respect  and  attention,  to  j^^"*  of  the 
wbidi  he  had  been  comparatively  a  stran^rer;  for  although, 
^le  at  Newcastle,  and  at  Holmby,  he  had  been  exposed  to 

*  Onriiig  the  progrera  of  civil  wars,  armies  always  change  for  the'  worse  ; 
^^inttnlitt  perhaps  from  principle,  then  they  get  attached  to  the  militaiy 
tt  or  thar  officers,  and  generally  end  in  subduing  the  people  they  were  raised 
^  dcfeod,  and  destroying  that  liberty  they  were  embodied  to  preserve.  But 
Ki^|)nid  had  not  at  this  crisis  been  accustomed  to  a  standing  army ;  the  troops 
^tre  still  armed  eitixens,  capable  of  returning  to  the  common  occupations  of 
"■&  if  ifisbanded,  and  not  yet  drilled  into  that  disregard  for  domestic  enjoy- 
^nt^  md  the  anabowy  tranquillity  of  ordinary  occupation  which  the  continued 
^npliiie  of  a  regular  army  inspires.  Their  propositions  were  in  accordance 
^idi  thb  diaracter,  and  show  an  anxiety  for  liberty  very  different  firom  what 
^mU  hn«  been  found  among  mercenaries.  They  proposed  that  there  should 
***  triennial  parliaments,  Co  sit  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  certain,  unless  dis- 
^^M  or  adjourned  sooner  by  their  own  consent ;  afterward  to  be  adjourn- 
^^ordisMilvable  by  the  king;  and  no  parliament  to  sit  more  than  twq  bun* 
^'tdind  forty  days  from  their  first  meeting:  the  election  of  the  commons  to 
^eqiiDy  distributed  among  the  people,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  rates 
*^f  bear  in  the  charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  render  that 
"^^i<i(  if  near  as  may  be  an  equal  representative  of  the  whole — the  burgesses 
^poorind  decayed  towns  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  proportional  addition  of 
'^'ciriiefi  to  be  made  to  the  great  counties — the  freedom  of  parliament  to  be 
'^fiettled — the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  with  the  parliament  for  ten  years 
""^  great  officen  of  state  to  be  nominated  by  the  first  triennial  parliament  for 
^"•eeyetrs— after  which  they  to  nominate  for  each  vacancy  three,  of  whom  his 
**Wy  to  choose  one— n<me  who  had  borne  arms  against  parliament  were  eli- 
^fcr  five  years*  AH  coercive  power  and  jurisdiction  to  be  withdrawn  from 
^'iBidi  courts,  of  whatever  description.  All  acts  and  penalties  for  not  using 
^  book  of  common  prayer,  for  not  coming  to  church,  or  for  meeting  elsewhere, 
^  be  repealed ;  and  the  taking  of  the  covenant  not  to  be  enforced  upon  any 
1^  fol.  rii.  p«  231.  et  seq. 
VOl^  IV  2  O 
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very  few  privations,  yet  he  had  been  closely  guarded,  ai 
his  particular  friends  prevented  from  seeing  him— 4fae 
were  now  admitted  to  his  presence  without  reserve ;  his  fc 
mer  attendants  were  permitted  to  return,  his  younger  cb 
(Iren  were  allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  bis  chaplairs  we 
restored  ;  nor  were  any  objections  made  to  his  using  the  \ 
turgy  in  his  private  devotions. 

LXiii.  The  independents,  who  claimed  no  religious  est 
biishment  for  themselves,  would  have  consented  to  a  mod 
rate  episcopacy,  depriving  it  only  of  what  the  best  and  tl 
wisest  episcopalians  have  confessed  it  was  purer  when 
wanted — enormous  revenues,  and  temporal  power ;  and  thi 
had  declared  against  the  duration  of  the  present  parliamen 
whose  authority  the  king  wished  also  to  see  at  an  end.  C 
these  accounts,  it  appeared  highly  eligible,  that  his  majea 
should  accept  of  their  proffers ;  and  the  queen,  who  Iki 
heard  of  their  friendly  disposition,  strongly  advised  Char] 
to  avail  himself  of  it  Sir  John  Berkley,  who  delivered  b 
letter,  seconded  her  advice ;  and  was  employed  to  maiM^ 
the  negotiations  with  the  army.  Cromwell,  in  all  his  ooo 
ferences,  appeared  most  zealous  for  a  speedy  agreement  wiik 
the  king.  Ireton  was  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  and  b^ 
lieved  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  comply  with  pro- 
positions compatible  with  the  public  good,  till  his  own  actions 
undeceived  him  ;*  and  the  officers,  for  the  time,  were  in  ge- 
neral inclined  to  accommodation.f  Never  had  the  kingbeeo 
offered  such  moderate  terms ;  and  all  urged  him  to  Bg^ 
expeditiously,  as  there  was  no  dependance  to  be  placed  on 
the  disposition  of  the  army,  it  had  already  so  freqaeotl; 
changed.  Previously  to  their  being  publicly  offered,  tbe 
conditions  were  privately  submitted  to  the  king,  and  sir  John 
Berkley  was  conjured,  as  he  tendered  his  master's  welbrei 


*  He  upon  one  occasion  remarked  to  Ireton,  "  I  shall  play  my  gameiivci 
as  I  can  ;*'  to  which  the  general  replied,  **  If  your  oiajesty  has  a  game  to  pbfi 
you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.**  Afterwards,  speakiog  to  co- 
lonel Hutchinson  about  the  king,  Ireton's  expressions  were  these :  *'  Hi  p^ 
us  words^and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  when  we  found  he  had  no  rcti  ■ 
tention  to  the  people's  good,  but  to  prevail,  by  our  factions,  to  regain  ly  ■ 
what  he  had  lost  in  fight  *'     Hutchin6on*8  Mem.  p.  277. 

t  Ludlow,  folio  ed.  p.  77.  Hutchinson's  Mem.  4to.  ed.  p.  270.  BoUfj 
Mem. 
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to  endeaToiur  to  procure  hin  consent  to  the  proposals,  that    BOOK 

tbey  might  then  be  offered  to  parliament,  and  all  diSerences      ^^^' 

accommodated.     When  sir  John  wished  to  soften  some  of     1647. 

them,  respecting  the  admission  of  the  king's  partj  to  parlia- 

tnent,  Ireton  reminded  him,  that  there  must  be  a  distinction 

made  between  the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished ;  and  that 

lie  himaelf  should  be  afraid  of  a  parliament,  where  tlje  ru^v- 

alists  had  a  majority.     Sir  John  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 

the  observation,  and  carried  the  proposals  to  his  majesty. 

Charles,  when  he  had  perused  them,  said,  if  they  had  any 

real  desire  for  an  accommodation,  they  should  not  propose 

such  hard  terms  to  him :  sir  John  replied,  he  should  rather 

have  suspected  that  they  designed  to  deceive  him,  had  they 

demanded  less ;  and  that  a  crown  so  near  lost,  was  never  so 

easily  recovered  as  thb  would  be,  if  matters  were  adjusted 

on  these  terms.     The  king,  however,  was  of  a  different  opi- 

nioii;  he  imagined  they  could  not  exist  without  him,  and 

that  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  his  terms ;  he  parti* 

cularlj  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  seven  persons  from  par- 

^lon,  the  incapacitating  any  of  his  friends  from  sitting  in 

piHitinent^  and  that  there  was  no  express  stipulations  in 

bvoor  of  episcopacy.     To  the  first,  it  was  answered,  when 

^  and  the  army  were  agreed,  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 

^^^itiin  a  remission ;  or,  at  all  events,  when  restored,  he  would 

we  it  in  his  power  to  render  banishment  supportable  to 

seTeo  persons ;  to  the  others,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 

to  hb  party  to  be  excluded  from  the  next  parliament,  which 

^voaU  have  to  lay  many  burdens  on  the  people ;  that  the  law 

^  security  enough,  for  tlie  church ;  and  that  it  was  a  great 

poiot  gabled,  to  induce  men  who  had  fought  against  it,  to  be 

vboUy  silent  in  the  matter;  but  the  king  would  hear  nothing,  Clmrles  re- 

vA  broke  off  haughUly,  exclaiming,  «  Well,  I  shall  see  them  ^^^^' 

fU,  ere  long,  to  accept  of  more  equal  terms."     About  this  tions. 

^  Ashbomham  arrived,  and  unhappily  flattered  the  king's 

^▼e  propenaity  to  believe  himself  and  his  royal  character 

^  iod  inviolable  amid  all  the  storms  of  state.     The  pres- 

i*9torianSy  who  were  terribly  alarmed  lest  he  would  accept 
^the  favourable  conditions  of  the  army,  by  their  assiduous 
'Fplications,  heightened   the  delusion;    and   the  offers  of 
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^^^     confirmed  it. 

1647.         Lxiv. .  When  the  propositions  were  formally  presented 

His  con-     his  acceptance,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  person,  he 

deputation,  ceived  the  deputies  of  the  army  very  cavalierly ;  entertaii 

them  with  sharp  and  bitter  language,  and,  instead  of  assc 

ing,  told  them  that  no  man  should  suffer  for  bis  sake,  t 

he  repented  of  no  action  that  ever  he  did,  so  bitterly  as 

passing  the  bill  against  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  that 

would  have  the  church  established  by  law  as  part  of  tl 

agreement     When  reminded  that  he  had  consented  to 

abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he,  with  the  most  un 

countable  folly,  declared  that  he  hoped  God  had  forgi 

him  that  sin,  and  frequently  repeated,  *^  You  cannot  be  wi 

out  me,  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you.''  Be 

ley  perceiving  the  disgust  this  strange  behaviour  occasion 

went  up  to  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear ; — **  Sir,  your  t 

jesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  power  and  streng 

which  I  do  not  know  of,   and  since  you  have  concealed 

from  me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  it  from  these  men  al» 

Charles  then  softened  his  manner  a  little,  and  attempted 

explain  away  his  expressions,  but  it  was  too  late;  color 

Rainsborough — the  least  desirous  of  an  agreement — havii 

remarked  these  passages,  left  the  conference,  and  hastenii 

to  the  army,  informed  them  of  the  reception  their  coinmi 

sioners  had  met  with. 

Officers  re*      Lxv.  Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  other  officers  we 

new  nego-  g^jjj  ^nxious  to  bfinff  the  kinff  to  terms.     After  they  had  i 
nations.  o  o  J  ^    ^ 

turned  to  their  quarters,  they  renewed  their  negotiation 

and  even,  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  London  and  ti 

parliament  submitting,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  earnesdy  e 

treated  the  king,  that  since  he  would  not  yield  to  their  pr 

posals,  that  he  would,  at  least,  send  a  kind  letter  to  the  a 

my,  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  the  tumults  in  the  csif 

tal,  before  it  was  known  that  the  city  would  give  in,  wbi< 

might  efface  any  disagreeable  impressions  his  ungracious  r 

fusal  had  made ;  but  Charles  would  never  consent  to  do  th 

gracefully,  or  in  time,  which  was  generally  extorted  fh> 

him  at  last,  and  when  it  could  be  of  no  service— eves  * 
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little  civility  could  not  be  wrung  from  him  by  the  joint  sup-    BOOK 
plications  of  bis  advisers,  till  four  councils  had  been  held,      ^^^' 
and  a  day  consumed  in  useless  debate.     As  soon  as  his  re-  „  ^^V; 

I  .  «      «    1  1  1  ^    T»     1  I       "*■  letter 

loctaot  signature  was  procured,  Ashbumbam  and  Berkley  to  the  a.- 
proceeded  to  Zion-house  with  it ;  but  they  found  commission-  ™3^  too 
en  from  London  had  arrived,  and  the  letter  was  out  of  date ; 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained,  also  transpiring, 
its  effects  were  rather  pernicious  than  beneficial.     At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  the  parliament  again  at- 
tempted a  negotiation  with  the  king,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
proposed  at  Newcastle ;  his  majesty,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  friends,  refused  the  proposals,  and  required 
*  personal  treaty.     The  officers  of  the  army,  to  whom  his 
answer  was  shown  before  it  was  sent  off,  seemed  satisfied  at 
liis  refusing  to  treat  with  the  two  houses ;  and  Cromwell  and  Refuses  to 
Iieton  exerted  their  endeavours,  together  with  a  number  of  p^|jjjj^*g„^ 
tbeir  firiends  in  parliament,  in  pressing  the  king's  desires  with 
M  much  earnestness,  that  they  incurred  suspicions  of  having 
betrayed  the  public  cause,  and  sold  themselves  hi  private  to 
disinterest. 

Uvi.  While  the  house  of  commons  evinced  a  strong  re-  His  secret 
iuctance  to  any  compromising  measures,  the  king,  who  had  Jj^J^Jti, 
^ployed  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  army,  for  the  pur-  Hamilton. 
pose  of  renewing  his  intrigues,  was  again  engaged  in  a  se- 
cret oegotiation  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party, 
^  order  to  induce  the  Scottish  to  join  with  the  Englbh  pres- 
l^^erians,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  him  in  unlimited  au- 
^imty ;  and  for  the  precarious  chance  of  being  sole  um- 
pire in  the  bloody  contest,  he  was  willing  to  involve  the  na^ 
'ioDs  again  in  all  the  horrors  of  intestine  war.     The  Scots 
w  been  considerably  chagrined  at  the  little  regard  which 
^  English  had  latterly  shown  to  the  covenant,  and  the 
Gtde  value  which  they  appeared  to  set  upon  their  services  ; 
tboie  among  them  who  had  expected  the  dissolution  of  the 
sectarian  army  on  the  reduction  of  their  own,  were  wofuUy  The  Scots 
disappointed,  when  they  saw  them,  so  far  from  being  weak-       ^^  ^ 
ened  and  dismissed  by  the  parliament,  become  the  masters 
not  only  of  them,  but  of  the  king's  person  ;  and  they  began 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Hamilton  faction — who  had 
lever  ceased  reprobating  their  delivering  up  the  king — and 
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to  believe,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  civil  distracticms  wi 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  wild  schismatics,  and  the  infli 
ence  of  anti-monarchical  principles,  rather  than  to  the  unsol 
dued  wilfulness  of  Charles*  They  universally  disapprove 
of  the  seizure  of  the  sovereign  by  the  army,  and  Laade: 
dale,  in  their  name,  had  protested  against  it ;  but  they  wti 
considerably  divided  in  their  sentiments,  as  to  the  conn 
which  they  ought  to  pursue,  and  in  what  manner  they  ooul 
now  interfere. 

Lxvii.  Charles,  informed  of  these,  as  he  deemed  them  fi 
vourable  symptoms,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  reqoesdn 
.that  he  and  his  brother  should  join  the  Scottbh  commissioi 
ei*s  in  England ;  Lanark,  in  return,  frankly  told  him,  tb 
nothing  could  be  done  in  Scotland,  unless  he  would  m 
cept  the  covenant ;  and  advised  him  to  go  at  first  the  who 
length  he  intended  to  go,  in  acceding  to  the  conditions  d 
n)anded,  or  to  make  his  escape  in  time.  But  Charles'  hop 
rising  with  the  appearances  of  discord  between  the  dtj  m 
army,  and  the  assurances  of  the  English  presbyterians,  r 
iterated  his  request;  and  the  committee  of  estates,  upc 
the  representations  of  Lauderdale,  after  much  warm  discui 
sion,  agreed  to  send  him  and  the  chancellor  to  assist  thd 
other  commissioners,  in  attempting  to  procure  an  arrange 
nient  between  the  king  and  parliament  of  England ;  aiid  U 
comfort  and  encourage  both,  in  their  refusal  to  comply  ti^ 
the  propositions  of  the  army.*  Lauderdale,  at  the  smiK 
time,  attempted  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  infiise  in- 
to the  king's  mind  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  annjf-" 
they  having  refused  him  admittance  to  the  royal  presence  «• 
Wotten,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  headquarters  rather  un- 
ceremoniously, an  affront  which  his  dark  malignant  sntti 
could  never  forgive.  He  represented  them  as  desirous  of  b^ 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  affioD 
put  upon  himself,  as  an  indignity  done  the  nation.  Th 
committee  participated  in  his  feelings,  which  were  somt 
what  heightened  by  the  detention  of  Chiesly,  the  sect 
tary  of  their  commission,   at  NewcasCle  ;f  and   it  requin 


*  Burnet'b  Memoirs,  p.  324. 

t  BailJie'8  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
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the  entreaties  of  the  king,  that  in  such  a  perilous  time,  his    BOOK 
friends  should  not  stand  upon  punctilios  with  the  English,  to      ^^^' 
iodoce  them  to  accept  along  with  the  Scottish  commissioners,      ^^^^^ 
t  rerj  lame  apology,  and  allow  the  chancellor  and  Lanark 
to  proceed.* 

uviii.  In  October,  commenced  a  clandestine  treaty  with 
Charles  on  his  removal  to  Hampton  Court,  and  as  the  army 
—now  triumphant— were  alienated  from  the  king  by  his  ob- 
stinacy, and  their  chiefs  by  his  disingenuousness,  they  urged  Scots  re. 
bim  to  retire  to  some  place  of  safety  while  it  was  yet  in  his  J^^^  jg  *'^* 
power ;  and  suggested  Berwick,  from  its  proximity  to  Scot-  tire  to  Ber. 
lind,  and  the  facilities  which  it  afforded   for   negotiating^* 
with  his  friends  in  both  kingdoms.     On  his  assurance  to  do 
tliii,  they  left  him  for  London,  where,  a  few  days  afterward, 
tbey  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence,  that  he  had  de- 
parted from  Hampton  Courl,  and  was  conveyed  to  Caris- ^^  ^g^pp, 
brook  castle,  bythe  indiscretion  of  Asbburnham,  who  brought  to  the  Isle 
Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  place  ^'  ^^^^ 
of  his  concealment,  without  having  previously  obtained  a 
promise  from  bim  to  respect  his  majesty's  person.f     The 
narked  coldness  of  the  officers  was  occasioned  partly   by 
^r  discovering  the  multiplied  intrigues  of  Charles ;  hut 
^  open  and  decided  hostility  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell  has 
1^  thus  accounted  for,  on  the  authority  of  lord  Broghill, 
•■ri  of  Orrery.    Cromwell,  riding  out  with  Ireton  and  Brog- 
■uO,  after  the  latter  had  relieved  them  at  Clonmel,  observed 
>^tedly,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  that  they  had  once  a  i«h^  cause 
■Mod  to  have  closed  with  the  king ;  and  had  he  consulted  of  his  niiiu 
liis  own  judgment,  or  had  his  servants  been  true,  he  would 
^  fooled  them  all.   Broghill  asking  an  explanation,  Crom- 
*dl  freely  answered,  that  observing  the  Scots  and  presby- 
touns  likely  to  agree  with  the  king,  they  resolved  to  pre- 
vent them,  by  obtaining  reasonable  conditions  for  themselves 
While  deliberating  on  the  subject,  they  were  informed  by 
one  of  the  spies  of  the  bedchamber,  that  their  doom  was  fixed 
that  day ;  and  that  it  was  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the 
qaeettf  which  was  sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  to  be 
sent  by  a  messenger  ignorant  cf  the  charge,  to  an  inn  in 

•  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  S22.  f  Ludlow,  p.  d5. 
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Holborn,  and  conveyed  to  Dover.     "  On  which,"  added  he, 
"  Ireton  and  I  resolved   immediately  to  take  horse   from 
Windsor,  and  watching  at  the  inn,  in  the  disguise  of  troopers, 
we  discovered  the  messenger,  took  away  the^  saddle  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  on  unripping  one  of  the  skirts,  got  possession 
of  the  letter.     In  it,  his  majesty  acquainted  the  qtieen,  that 
he  was  courted  by  both  Scottish,  presbyterians,  and  the  ar- 
my, but  he  thought  he  should  close  with  the  Scots ;  upon 
this,  we  speeded  to  Windsor,  and  finding  we  were  not  likely 
to  have  any  tolerable  terms  with  the  king  we  resolved  to 
ruin  him."     The  passage  of  the  letter  which  determined  his 
fate  is  said  to  have  been   to  this  effect : — **  that  she  should 
leave  him  to  manage,  who  was  better  informed  of  all  cir* 
cumstances  than  she  could  be ;  that  she  might  be  entirely 
easy  as  to  whatever  concessions  he  should  make  them,  for 
that  he  should  know  how  to  de^  with  the  rogues ;  who^  in- 
stead of  a  silken  garter,  in  due  time  should  be  fitted  with  i 
hempen  cord,* 

Lxix.  At  his  departure  from  Hampton  Court,  Charles 
had  evidently  considered  himself  as  retiring  to  a  place  where 
he  would  be  his  own  unconstrained  master ;  as  he  talks  in 
the  letter  which  he  left  for  the  parliament,  that  he  would  in- 
stantly break  through  his  cloud  of  retirement,  when  he  could 
be  heard  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety ;  but  at  the  sanac 
time,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
up  any  of  his  complicated  plots.  Princes,  in  the  plenitude 
of  power,  may  engage  in  various  and  discordant  intrigues; 
they  may  promise  to  different  parties  what  they  never  intoid 
to  fulfil,  and  what  they  know  it  would  be  impossible  &f 
them  to  perform ;  while  they  are  successful,  they  are  certsin 
their  conduct  dare  not  to  be  too  nicely  scrutinized  ;  and  fltt* 
terers  will  never  be  wanting  to  form  apologies  for,  or  even 
to  praise  the  breach  of  their  engagements ;  but  it  is  a  dm* 
gerous  thing  for  captive  monarchs  to  enter  upon  douUc  ne- 
gotiations, the  failure  of  which  must  necessarily  incur  ifc* 


•  It  18  astonishing  that  historians  who  record  and  authenticate  lucbaa***" 
dote  as  this,  should  style  Charles  a  pious  monarch,  and  Cromwell  a  hjpp0^ 
as  if  hypocrisy  could  only  be  allied  with  religion— alas !  there  are  vamj  kfP 
critet  who  never  pray,  and  as  despicable  as  those  who  do.  Onwy^  ■* 
Laing*B  Scolland,  vol.  iii.  p  564*. 
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iincourtly  epithets  of  perfidy  or  fraud.     Charles  imagined  he    BOOK 
could  keep  fair  with  all  parties ;  he  succeeded  only  in  mak-     ^^^ 
ing  dupes  of  the  Scots,  whose  divided  and  impoverished  aris-      1647. 
tocracy  laid  them  open  to  his  delusive  artifice.     Lauderdale 
and  Lanark  were  already  gained  by  him,  and  tlieir  united 
influence^  added  to  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  gift  of  an* 
nuitiesy  brought  over  the  chancellor,  whose  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments rendered  that  species  of  eloquence  peculiarly 
persuasive*     They  had  strenuously  contended  for,  and  would 
most  probably  have  obtained  a  personal  treaty,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  would  have  lengthened  out  their  negotiations, 
until  they  had  got  their  friends  apprized  of  their  situation 
with  the  king ;  when  Charles,  finding  himself  once  more  in 
tike  tcMk,  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  such  a  message 
to  the  parliament,  as  he  thought  would  deceive  those  in 
whose  power  he  again  felt  himself.     He  ofiered  to  consent  iiis  pro. 
to  the  establishment  of  presbytery  for  three  years;  to  limit,  P^'  ^^ 
^en  when  it  was  tolerated,  the  office  of  bishop  to  the  name 
vtd  spiritual  function ;  to  resign  the  militia  during  his  reign; 
to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  the  army  ;  allow  liberty  of  con- 
^^'leooe;  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  ;  and  take  away  the  courts 
^  wards  and  liveries  for  a  recompense  to  be  settled  by  the 
P^fliamenC     Knowing  that  these  proposals,  together  with 
'^flight,  would  not  a  little  surprise  the  Scottish  commis- 
^■OBsrs^  and  wholly  alienate  the  covenanters,  when  they  were 
'i^'ornied  of  them,  he,  two  days  after,  sent  a  very  pitiful  ex- 
pl*Q«tion  of  his  duplicity: — **  As  I  know,"  says  he,  in  a  let*  Subter. 
^  to  Lanark,  "  my  coming  hither  will  be  variously  scanned,  ^"*^*** 
^  I  believe  tliat  my  message  to  the  two  houses  will  have 
divers  interpretations,  fi>r  neither  of  which  do  I  mean  to 
"^c  any  apok^,  for  honest  actions,  at  last,  will  best  in- 
^^^fm  thenselves ;  only,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  what  I 
'Assent  to  Ijondon,  the  end  of  it  is  to  procure  a  personal 
^'1^;  for  which,  if  I  have  striven  to  please  all  interests, 
^  all  possible  equality,  without  wronging  my  conscience, 
^  ■H>pe  no  reasonable  man  will  blame  me ;  nor  am  I  so  unrea* 
'^'Bible  as  to  imagine,  that  this,  my  message,  can  totally 
*<*itent  my  own  party ;  but  for  the  end  of  it— -a  personal 
^'^y— •!  hope  that  all  the  reasonable  men  on  all  sides  will 
^^^'^f  with  mfl^  as  I  expect  your  Scottish  commissioners 

^^t.  IV,  2  F 
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DOK    should  do,  though  I  know  you  must  dislike  many  passages 

^^^     in  it.     This  I  thought  necessary  to  write  td  you,  tfiat  you 

1647.     might  assure  your  fellow  commissioners,  that   change  of 

place  hath  not  altered  my  mind  from  what  it  was  when  yon 

last  saw  me." 

Lxx.  The  commissioners,  hurt  at  the  want  of  confidence 
the  king  had  shown,  and  unsatisfied  with  his  majes^s  ex- 
cuses, expressed  their  vexation  in  an  answer  which  they  im- 
mediately returned.     They  had  hoped,  from  the  message 
left  at  Hampton  Court,  that  he  had  gone  to  some  place 
where  he  might  have  been  safe,  and  free  from  his  enemies, 
and  where  his   friends  might  have  had  access  to  him  :«- 
Answer  of  «<  But,"  add,  "  as  the  place  to  which  you  are  gone,  so  your 
tifih  comi    niajesty^s  message  hath  infinitely  disabled  us  to  serve  yon, 
missionen,  for  what  you  offer  in  matter  of  religion,  comes  far  short  of 
your  former ;  besides,  it  grants  a  full  toleration  of  schism 
and  heresy  for  ever.     And  as  for  your  concessions  in  things 
civil,  more  is  granted  than  was  expected  by  some,  or  wished 
by  others ;  and  although  we  know  not  how  effectual  yoor 
majesty's  message  may  prove,  for  a  personal  treaty,  yet,  oar 
endeavours  shall  be  really  contributed  for  that  end,  as  we 
have  done  in  part  already."     And  they  conclude,  by  oIk-- 
liquely  hinting  at  the  irremediable  error  which  he  had  con^^ 
milted,  unless  he  were  willing  unreservedly  to  submit*— — 
"  If  this  message  be  rejected — a  personal  treaty  denied    tl^* 
new  propositions  pressed  by  the  two  houses — and  your  UiM 
jesty  in   no  better  security  than  formerly,  [we  wish]yc3 
would  advise  us  in  time  what  to  do,  and  wherein  we  can  1 
useful  to  your  majesty."     And  on  the  24th  of  the  sao 
month,  they  told  him,  **  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  expostulxr 
about  what  is  past,   either  the  carrying  your  majesty  w 
that  sad  place,  or  the  prejudice  your  service  and  we  suf 
by  your  majesty's  message — for  while  you  study  to  sati 
all,  you  satisfy  no  interest."     His  message  was  not  m 
satisfactory  to  the  parliament ;   who  being  informed  of 
ofparlia-     suspecling  his  trinketting  with   the  Scots,  replied,  by  ' 
ment,tohis  ggyij^jngr  him  with  four  propositions — requiring  him  to 
render  the  militia  for  twenty  years,  and  even  longer,  il 
cessary — to  annul  all  acts  and  patents  passed   undef 
great  seal  since  it  was  taken  away  from  London-— to  7 
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•U  proclamatioDS  against  parliament — and  to  allow  parlia-  BOOK 
ment  the  power  of  adjourning  at  pleasure : — upon  his  agree-  _  ^^'l- 
ing  to  which,  he  would  be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty.  ^^^^' 

Lzzi.  The  Scottish  commissioners  opposed  these  proposi- 
tions at  every  step ;  but  after  the  bills  had  passed,  the  two 
boases  refused  to  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject,  as 
being  against  the  rights,   privileges,   and   custom   of  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  communicate  to  foreigners  what 
waited  the   royal  assent,  till  that   assent   were   obtained  ; 
bat  desired  that  the  commissioners  might  prepare  what  pro- 
positions they  thought  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
tbey  should  be  sent  along  with  them.     The  Scottish  com- 
missioners replied,  that  there  were  several  things  that  con-  Discussiun 
onied  the  proper  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  the^rJja. 
of  England,  in  which  they  had  no  desire  to  interfere ;  but,  ment  and 
that  there  were  other  matters,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  as  respecting 
bring  common  to  both  by  covenant  or  treaty,  wherein,  un-  the  pro- 
less  they  should  forget  their  duty  to  God,  to  the  king's  ma-  ^"*'*  *^"''' 
jestf,  to  their  native  kingdom,  or  to  the  English  nation,  their 
common  concernment  and  interest  could  not  be  denied  :  for 
IS  Scotland  was  invited  and  entered  into  the  war  on  the 
grounds  of  common  interest,  so  it  was  but  reasonable  for 
dtem  to  claim,  that  in  making  peace,  the  same  principles 
iboald  be  followed,  and  the  same  conjunction  of  interests 
pursued.     This,  they  contended,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
QttioDs  and  the  rule  of  equity— to  the  express  conditions  of 
^solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  duty  of  their  allegiance, 
uid  the  treaties  and  declarations  between   the  kingdoms. 
^  houses  of  parliament,  they  said,  had  frequently  profess- 
ed that  the  chief  end  of  their  wars  was  the  reformation  and 
establishment  of  religion,  according  to  the  covenant;  and 
they  had  often  promised  and  declared  to  the  king  and  to  all 
the  world,  that  no  trouble  or  success  should  ever  make  them 
irroDg  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  these  were 
die  motives  and  arguments  by  which  they  induced  Scotland 
to  engage  in  the  contest :  ^^  Let  it,  therefore,  then,  be  evi- 
dent now,"  they  continued,  ^Uhat  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  vows  you  made  to  God,  ia  the  time  of  distress,  for 
the  reformation  of  religion — and  let  it  really  appear,  that  the 
mdvantages  and  power  which  success   hath   put  into  your 
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BOOK    handsy  have  not  lessened  jour  loyalty  to  the  king.**     BiH 
^^''      they  protested  against  the  bills,  as  containing  nothing  re- 


1647.  specting  uniformity  in  religion,  and  as  tending  to  diminish 
^f  ^ail!lt  '**®  proper  prerogatives  of  the  orown^  i^nd  as  being  passed 
the  bills,     without  their  concurrence. 

Lxxii.  While  the  propositions  were  in  course  of  debMe, 
the  treaty  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  was  still  proceed* 
ing :  though  they  in  vain  reiterated  their  entreaties  to  Charles^ 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  would  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  army ;  and  assured  him,  if  be  did 
not,  he  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  put  under  restraint.  Still, 
however,  flattering  himself  with  the  belief  fnat  his  doable 
negotiations  were  not  known,  he  urged  them  to  come  to  the 
A  new  in-  i^\q  of  Wight,  where  he  told  them,  he  hoped  to  conclude 
the  Scots.  ^^^^  them  such  a  compact  as  would  satisfy  his  people  of 
Scotland,  and  inspirit  them  to  rise  in  his  cause.  But  the 
earl  of  Traquair,  arriving,  like  an  evil  genius,  at  this  mosteri* 
tical  period,  conveyed  to  him  the  most  fallaciotts  ideas  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Scotland.  He  assured  his  nun 
jesty  that  it  was  only  Argyle's  ptirty,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
rigid  covenanters,  who  tyrannized  over  the  kingdom-^bal 
the  majority  of  the  nation  were  indignant  at  the  unworthy 
treatment  he  received— were  impatient  of  their  control,  and 
ready  to  aid  him  with  all  their  power  to  recover  his  just 
rights ;  which  being  agreeable  to  his  prejudices,  precipitat* 
ed  the  unhappy  monarch  to  his  ruin. 

Lxxiii.  The  arrival  of  the  English  commissioners  brongbl 
matters  to  a  crisis ;  they  were  followed  by  the  Scottish,  who 
came  under  pretext  of  protesting  against  the  propositions « 
The  en.  by^  in  fact,  to  conclude  the  fatal  engagement  When  the 
gagemen .  ^,^^^^  ^^^  presented  to  the  king,  the  Scottish  commissioiH 
ers  were  not  at  court;  but  next  day  they  gave  in  their  dock* 
ration,  stating,  <^  that  they  had  left  no  means  anessayed,  that 
with  united  counsels  with  the  houses  of  parliament  of  En^ 
land,  and  by  making  joint  applications  to  his  majesty,  thcrt 
might  be  a  composure  of  all  differences ;  but  that  the  wtt 
propositions  and  the  bills  therewith  presented  to  his  majertfi 
were  so  prejudicial  to  religion,  the  crown,  and  the  Wiif^ 
and  interest  of  the  kingdoms,  and  so  far  diiierent  from  ihi 
former  proceedings  and  engagements  betwixt  the  kiflgdoiBS 
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tbc&C  they  eoald  not  concur  therein  :  therefore,  in  the  name    UOOK 
of  elie  kingdom  of  Scotland,  they  dissented  from  the  propo«      ^^^' 
sitions  and  bills."  The  king  received  their  dissent  in  silence;      1647. 
but  was  afterwards  dosetted  with  them  for  four  hours.     At 
this  btenriew,  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded.     In  the  pre<- 
arable  be  acknowledged  his  belief  that  the  professions  of 
those  who  signed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  pre- 
ierwatioD  of  bis  person  and  authority,  according  to  their  alle- 
gianee,  were  real,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  to  diminish 
his  power  and  greatness;  be  therefore  consented  to  confirm 
that  deed,  as  soon  as  he  could  with  freedom,  honour  and 
s*f<ety,  be  present  in  a  free  parliament ;  provided  that  none 
who  were  unwilling  should  be  constrained  to  take  it— *He 
engaged  to  confirm  by  act  of  parliament,  presby  terian  church 
government  in  England  for  three  years ;  during  which,  the 
sssenbly  of  divines,  assbted  by  twenty  whom  he  should  no- 
minate, tqglKher  with  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, would,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  establish  such  a 
form  as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.— He  al- 
so engaged  that  an  effectual  method  should  be  taken  by  act  of 
psriiament  for  suppressing  schism  and  heresy,  the  opinions 
^the  arians,  sodnians,  independents,  anabaptists,  separatists, 
*k1  leekersf  or  any  others,  destructive  to  order  and  govern- 
"^  or  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and  kingdom. 

Uziv.  In  their  instructions  to  the  commissioners,  the  es« 
^tes  of  parliament  had,  last  year,  desired  them  to  attempt 
P^Qcoiing  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  trade  with  England 
^Ireland — that  the  natives  of  all  the  kingdoms  should  be 
^^dired  capable  of  any  incorporation  trade,  or  society,  in 
^^«-that  Soottishmen  should  be  capable  of  all  places,  fa- 
^&S|  professimis,  and  benefits,  within  the  two  kingdoms, 
^  Mives  of  which  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  them,  Its  stipuls. 
^  that  a  part  of  the  English  fieet  should  be  appointed  to  ^'^"'' 
tottd  the  Sootthh  commerce  from  depredotion.*  These  the 
,  ^  ttgaged  to  see  carried  into  the  fiillest  effect.  In  return, 
^  SoMish  commissioners  engaged  that  an  army  should  be 
^  out  of  Scotland  into  England,  for  the*  preservation  and 
^'^sUishment  of  religion,  for  defence  of  his  majesty's  person 

*  Aoto  of  ths  SeoOish  Parinunent,  toI  fi.  p.  227. 
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BOOK  and  authority,  and  restoring  him  to  his  government,  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  foil  revenues ;  they  -further 
J647.  agreed  that  all  such  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  would  join  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  engagement,  should  be  protected  by  his  majesty 
in  their  persons  and  estates ;  and  that  all  his  subjects' in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  who  would  join  with  him,  in  pursuance  of 
the  engagement,  might  come  to  the  Scottish  army  and  join 
with  them,  or  else  put  themselves  in  other  bodies,  in  Elng^ 
land  or  Wales,  for  prosecution  of  the  same  ends,  as  the 
king^s  majesty  should  judge  most  convenient,  under  such 
commanders  and  generals  of  the  English  nation  as  his  ma- 
jesty should  think  fit* 

Lxxv.  This  engagement,  the  terms  of  which,  if  they  had 
been  granted  at  Newcastle,  would  have  long  ago  reinstat- 
ed the  king  in  his  seat,   were  acceded  to  by  Charles,  in 
the  full  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  be 
performed ;  and  that  if  the  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Irish  and  the  English  royalists,  should  succeed,  when  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  there  woulc^ 
be  no  power  by  which  they  could  be  enforced.     The  Scot-. 
Both  par-   fish  commissioners  insisted  upon  them,  as  they  knew  nothing 
short  of  them  would  be  for  a  moment  listened  to  jo  Scoe 
land  ;  but  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  the  performanci 
would  not  be  too  rigidly  exacted.     A  treaty  so  foul,  aii< 
which  would  have  treacherously  thrown  away  all  thatth' 
nation  had  so  fervently  contended  for,  could  never  come  t 
good ;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  how  men  of  such  acute 
ness  as  Lauderdale  and  Loudon,  should  have  ever  expecte 
to  reconcile  the  Scottish  nation  to  what  carried  on  its  firof 
the  marks  of  its  insincerity  in  the  almost  open  avowal  of 
union  with  the  papists  of  Ireland  and  the  malignants  of  Eo 
land ;  but  it  is  equally  surprising  that  historians  should  ht 
been  found  who  could  extenuate  or  excuse  so  nefiuiouf 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  king,   by  which  moretl 
twenty  thousand  of  his  subjects  were  immolated  attbesb 
of  his  irrational  obstinacy.     The  treaty,  when  fini&be(l» 

«  Clarendon,  vol  iii.  p.  82.     Lord  Loudon*fi  Speech.     Sievemo*^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  1218.     Rushworth,  vol  vii  p.  807.  046. 
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enclosed  in  lead  and  buried  in  the  garden,  to  be  afterwards    BOOK 
transmitted  to  the  commissioners  in  London ;  fears  being      ^^ 
entertained  that  they  might  be  searched  by  the  road.  1648. 

Lxxvi.  When  the  engagement  was  settled,  it  only  remain* 
ed  to  amuse  the  English  commissioners  till  Charles  should 
effect  hb  escape  to  Ireland,  whence  he  could  easily  transport 
himself  to  England  or  Scotland,  to  head  his  forces  and  re- 
commence the  war— it  only  wanted  one  falsehood  more  to 
have  effected  this;  but  Charles  hoped  to  avoid  that  by  a 
manceuvre;  instead  of  a  direct  refusal,  he  imagined  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  would  accept  of  a  sealed  evasion  ; 
they,  however,  rejected  the  office,  declining  to  be  the  bearers  Charles 
of  a  message  with  the  nature  of  which  they  were  unacquaint-  ■'^'P*^^ 
ed,  and  the  king  was  reluctantly  forced  to  open  his  packet. 
When  they  read  the  contents,  suspecting  the  king's  inten- 
tioQSi  they,  upon  retiring,  gave  orders  for  his  majesty  to  be 
more  strictly  watched,  which  an  attempt  to  carry  him  off,  by 
one  captain  Burley,  next  day,  evinced  to  be  no  unnecessary    • 
precaution.* 

Lxxvii.  The  republican  party,  as  they  were  afterwards 
styled,  who  dreadfxl  that  Charles  would  have  accepted  the  ^ 

Ulls,  when  his  rejection  of  them  was  announced,  gratified  as 
^ey  were,  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  refusal,  would, 
.  tK>twithstanding,  have  found  it  difficult  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 
^rcnie  measures  they  did,  had  his  refusal  been  sincere  and 

*  After  the  attempt  had  been  frustrated,  the  confidential  sen'ants  of  the 
™S  were  removed,  and  his  guards  redoubled.  The  garrison  was  re-enforced, 
**d  emy  precaution,  to  prevent  his  getting  away,  was  observed  with  the  strict- 
^"tteeiirity.  That  this  was  done  m  consequence  of  the  opposite  party  being  ac- 
VWiA  widi  his  plotting,  was  plainly  enough  intimated  to  him  by  Hammond ; 
^  when  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  the  reason  "  Why  he  had 
1^  crdcfi  for  dismissing  his  majesty's  servants,  and  whether  it  stood  with 
^  ttgigement  to  then^who  had  so  truly  cast  themselves  upon  him,  and  with 
"*lMaQ«ir  and  honesty  r*  told  him,  *'  That  his  honour  and  honesty,  were,  in 
~^int  pbee,  to  them  that  employed  him,  and  next,  that  he  thought  he  [the 
^]  coild  not  but  confess  that  he  had  done  more,  as  things  stood,  for  him, 
^  lie  himsdf  eouki  have  expected.**  The  king  then  asked  him,  whether  the 
'^''nuiiioiiers  were  privy  to  the  [last]  order  ?  he  said  no ;  and  on  the  king's 
r^B^Bdiog^  by  what  authority  he  did  it  ?  answered,  *'  By  authority  of  both 
T^^^'csof  pariiament;  and  that  he  supposed  his  majesty  was  not  ignorant  of 
"•ciiise'frfhis  domg  thus." — The  king  professed  the  contrary — to  which  the 
^^l^l^'Qor  replied,  that  he  plainly  saw  his  migesty  was  acted  by  other  counsels 
^  ttood  with  the  good  of  the  country.    Whitelock,  p.  28d. 
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BOOK  unconnected  with  any  other  transaction;  but  the  engage- 
^*  ment  with  the  Scots  transpiring,  which,  not  even  his  keen«> 
1648.     est  friends  in  parliament  could  defend,  it  was  laid  hold  of 

tish^ treaty  '^^  puuing an  end  to  all  temporizing  measures; — Cromwell 

trunapires.  acknowledged  the  king'*s  abilities ;  but  pronounced  him  so 
false  and  hollow  a  dissembler  as  not  to  be  trusted— -ihat 
while  he  professed  with  all  solemnity  to  refer  himself  wholly  to 
parliament,  and  to  depend  only  upon  their  wisdom  and  ooon* 
sel  for  the  settlement  and  composing  the  distractions  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  secret  treaties  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  embroil  the  nation  in  a  new  war, 

Charles      and  destroy  the  parliament:    he  therefore  moved,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  settled  without  farther  recourse  to  the  king;  and,  after  a 
debate  of  a  whole  day,  from  morning  till  late  at  night,  it  was 
resolved,  that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to  Charlfs, 
or  messages  received  from  him ;  and  a  declaration,  annoon* 
cing  to  the  public  that  he  had  virtually  ceased  to  reign,  and 
detailing  the  causes  which  led  to  this  consummation,  was  di- 
rected to  be  publ^ished. 
Lxxviii.  Internal   tranquillity   was   partially  restored  tp 

Proceed.    Scotland  during  these  important  transactions  in  Ekigland,  b; 

lle^he  ^^^  reduction  of  the  Gordons  in  the  north,  and  Macdofiaid 
in  the  west  But  this  was  unhappily  accompanied  bj  scti 
of  equally  sanguinary  retaliation  upon  the  Irish,  as  that  whick 
marked  the  victory  of  Philiphaugh.  When  the  army  re- 
turned home,  it  was  immediately  reduced  to  about  six  dioa- 
sand.  men.  These  chiefly  ofiicered  by  soldiers  of  foTtmt 
who  professed  a  rigid  zeal  for  the  covenant,  were  sent  nortk 
under  the  command  of  David  Leslie,  who  successively  en^ 
tured  the  principal  strengths  belonging  to  Huntly,  andio 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  spared  the  lives  of  the  Oi^ 
tives ;  but  uniformly  did  military  executi^  on  the  Irish  iox* 
iliaries.  Thence  crossing  through  Badenoch  to  Kin^rc^b^ 
surprised  the  strong  passes  of  the  country.  Terrified  at  to 
approach,  Macdonald,  placing  a  garrison  at  Dunavertie^  > 
castle  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  fled  to  Isia,  where  he  left  U 
father,  Col.  Kettoch,  in  the  fortress  of  Dunevef^  with  <■• 
hundred  men,  and  carried  the  rest  of  his  followers  to  Ii** 
land  ;  where,  some  time  after,  he  fell  in  battle*.  The 
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of  Dunavertie,  although  strong,   iiad  no  water  within   its    30OK 
walls,  but  what  fell  from  the  clouds,  or  was  supplied  from  a      XII. 
small  streamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  defended  by  some  out-  "i^^tT" 
works ;  these  being  carried  by  assault,  and  a  sultry  month  Massacre 
of  July  affording  no  rain,  the  garrison  was  constrained,  by  y^^iie.  ^ 
thirst,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  when  nearly  two  hundred 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  serve  in  the 
French  wars.*     From  Kintyre,  the  expedition  went  to  Isia, 

*  Sir  Junes  Turner,  in  his  MS.  Memoira,  when  mentioning  the  massacre 

at  Duimvertie,  after  acquitting  the  earl  of  Argyle  of  any  share  of  blame  in  the 

tianMcdoa,  makes  the  following  observations:— "Fourthlie,  I  have  several 

times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant  general  to  save  the«e  men's  lives,  and  he  always 

assented  to  it ;  and  I  know  of  himself,  be  was  unwilling  to  shed  their  blood. 

Fifthlie,  Mr.  John  Nevay,  who  was  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  kirk 

to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplaine,  never  ceased  to  tempt  him  to  that  bloodshed, 

yea,  and  threatened  him  with  the  curses  befell  SauU,  for  sparing  the  Amalak- 

ites;  for  with  them  his  theolngie  taught  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie 

nen :  and  I  verilie  believe  that  this  prevailed  most  with  David  Leslye,  who 

looked  upon  Nevay  as  the  representative  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.     Lastlie, 

there  is  no  doubt  but  the  lieutenant  general  might  legalie  enough,  without 

ibe  least  transgression  of  either  the  custom,  practice,  or  law  of  warre,  or  his 

<Mm  commission,  hare  used  them  as  he  did ;  for  he  was  bound  by  no  article 

to  them,  they  having  submitted  themselves  absolutelie  to  his  discretion.     It 

ii  trae,  on  the  other  hand,  tioiMRiMi  jug  tntmma  injuria ;  and  in  such  cases, 

■aty  is  the  more  christian,  the  more  honourable,  and  the  more  ordinare  vcay 

in  o»  warns  in  Europe.     But  I  really  believe,  ad'iae  him  to  that  act  who  woiL, 

^hdi  repented  it  many  times  since,  and  even  very  soon  after  the  doing  it.** 

Rawing  clause  in  the  last  sentence  goes,  I  think,  far  to  exculpate  Nevay 

^  die  odious  imputation  of  urging  Leslie  to  thi«  cniel  art.     Salmonet,  who 

"Ppwntly  confounds  forcing  the  pass  of  Tarbet  with  the  affair  at  Dunavertie, 

*'0*i  an  eicnse,  in  the  dread  JjCslie  had  of  a  fresh  invasion  from  Ireland. 

^Ui  instmctions  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  treaty  between  i\^  two 

''"idoiDs,  formerly  noticed ;  and  his  ready  obedience  in  other  cases,  render  it 

^"^  dubious  whether  he  needed  any  monitor  in  this.     In  his  own  account  of 

*"*triQDgof  Usmote,  the  conditions,  he  says,  were,  **That  he,  the  captain, 

^^^  yield  the  house,  and  all  that  therein  wes— that  all  the  Irish  should  dye, 

^  Ui  own  life  and  HarthiU's  be  spared  ;**  and  adds,  with  great  coolness,  "  so 

|^>iMd  htaag  twenty-seven  Irish.**    In  the  same  despatch,  he  says,  **  Ward. 

^  was  reduced  without  much  dispute,  wherein  were  fourteen  Irish  and  a 

^M,  all  which  I  caused  to  be  put  to  death.*'     And  in  a  letter  from  Doune- 

"%  Jbm  Vtk  he  gives  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the  treatment  the 

^^deis ahoukl  receive:  "Because  I  think  hardly  this  yle,  or  anie  others,  can 

**  ^n^t  to  obedience  without  totallie  mine  of  them,  1  thought  it  my  duetie 

*7^iiyre  70W  lordship's  order  by  the  bearer  what  you  will  command  me  to  do 

^^>*ii>''— 'A  pCfaOD  who  cookl  recommend  the  total  ruin  of  the  isles,  as  the 

^^  Bode  of  eAcCiqg  their  sulgugation,  cannot  be  supposed  v*ry  imwilling  to 

•^htood. 
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BOOIC  where  Duneveg  made  a  more  protracted  resistance ;  bot  t 
^^^'  governor  being  taken  prisoner,  when  he  incautiously  vi 
1647.  tured  without  the  castle,  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  a 
dition  of  having  their  lives  spared — ^a  condition  which  « 
granted,  the  besiegers  themselves  being  in  want  of  provisioi 
The  officers  were  permitted  to  disperse  upon  parole,  and  t 
common  men  were  given  to  Henry  Sinclair,  a  lieutenas 
colonel  in  the  French  service.  The  other  refractory  islat: 
submitted  without  much  farther  resistance.* 

*  Grand  Indictment  of  the  noarquis  of  Argyll,  with  defencei,  1661. 
J.imes  Tiinier*8   Meinoira,  MS.     Thuriow's  State  Papers,  w6L  I  p.  SIM 
Saluioiiet,  p.  254. 
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Book  XIIL 


^^^'^'Ut  I*— Hqwrts  of  bit  bad  trettinent  create  a  strong  temation  in  his  farour. 
'^^HoeeediofB  of  the  GommUonars  sent  to  England  luisatis&etorj. — The 
Afferent  parties  in  Scotland — Parliament  determines  on  War. — The  Church 
^ene  to  it—Hamilton's  project  for  gaining  the  Ministers.— Resolutions  of 

^^i^iament ;  their  demands  of  the  English Their  declaration. — ^Remon. 

'^'^iiee  of  die  Church  against  it — Hamilton  appointed  Commander-in-chiefl 
' — I^eople  arerse  to  the  war.— The  eoliatment  resisted  in  the  West — In* 
*^*rrections  in  En^and. — Presb|terians  nq;otiate  with  the  King — Hamil  • 
^>^  enters  En^and.— Joined  by  Langdale — The  army  declared  traitors.— 
^^Ctle  of  Preston.— Hamilton  taken  prisoner. — General  Assembly  dechure 
*B^Mt  the  war. — Their  supplication  to  the  King  — Covenanters  obtain  the 
**^«iideBcy.— Insurrection  m  the  West— Proceedings  of  Monroe. — Cove- 
'^^■^ten  invite  Cromwell  to  their  relief! — The  Engagers  submit — Crom- 
^^^*s  reception  at  Edinburgh. — Negotiations  between  the  King  and  Eng. 
>ish  Psrliament — The  Army  oveiaw  the  Parliament — I'he  Commons  de- 
^^*«  the  Supreme  Power  te  be  vested  in  the  People.— Erect  a  High  Coort 
^  Jwtice  Ibr  tryhif  the  King — His  trial.— Execution.— Character.-Reflee^ 
^*^^*^— Proceediqgs  of  the  Scots. — Efforts  to  save  the  King. — They  pro- 
^t  Sgainst  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons — Their  applications  to  Fair- 
'*^  and  CromweQ  of  no  avail. — Hamilton  escapes  from  Windsor.— Is 
H^Prehended.— Defence— Execution — Character.  ~1&18.— 1649. 

'*  Humours  of  the  bad  treatment  of  the  king — of  his  being   BOOK 
^^tonly  hurried  from  one  place  of  confinement  to  another      ^^^^ 
7*^f  his  being  secretly  assassinated— -of  his  destruction  being  "Tft^T" 
^^^^Tmined  by  the  army  of  sectaries,  were  industriously  Reports  of 
!^^d  by  those  who  styled  themselves  his  friends  in  Scot-  Jj^^^. 
^^ ;  and  they  had  in  some  measure  answered  their  purpose, 
^  i>*riuting  the  passions  of  the  nation  against  the  English 
'jl^'Iiament,  and  interesting  the  popular  feelings  on  the  side 
'^^  fallen  K>yalty. 
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1648. 
Hamilton 
endeavours 
to  turn 
them  to  his 
purpose* 


Seconded 
by  Tra- 
quair. 


The  com- 
minsioners 
return. 


II.  Hamilton,  who  had  a  strong  persona]  aitachment  to 

Charles,  which  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  that  monarch  had 

not  been  able  to  subdue,  was  now  engaged,  in  consequence 

of  his  repeated  earnest  entreaties,  in  preparing  for  war  in 

support  of  the  prerogative,  by  exciting  and  keeping  alive  the 

returning  sentiments  of  affection  towards  him,  produced  by 

these  daily  reports.     Representing  the  misfortunes  of  the 

king  as  the  crimes  of  the  sectaries,  and  not  the  consequences 

of  his  own  misconduct,  he  depicted  his  imprisonment  as  a 

reproach  on  the  loyalty  of  Scottishmen  who  had  deserted 

him  in  the  hour  of  distress ;  but  whose  honour  required  that 

they  should  wipe  away  the  infamy  of  so  base  a  charge,  by  a 

grand  universal  attempt  for  his  rescue.     The  duke  himself 

would  have  been  inclined  to  moderate  measures ;  but  the 

men  with  whom  he  acted  were  violent,  headstrong,  and  rash, 

and  his  own  earliest  prepossessions  were  in  favour  of  the 

most  unlimited  claims  of  the  king.  His  judgment  told  him — 

and  he  had  repeatedly  told  Charles — that  he  was  convinced 

they  were  wrong,  yet  he  supported  them ;  and,  yielding  to 

the  impulse  of  his  friendship,  his  weakness,  which  in  private 

life  might  have  been  harmless,  if  not  amiable,  was  productive 

of  cruel  and  accumulated  ills  to  his  country.    He  had  spread 

reports  of  the  king's  anxious  and  sincere  desire  to  conciliate 

the  Scots  by  any  concession ;  and  Traquair,   on  his  retam, 

confidently  asserted,  that  his  majesty  had  given  full  and  en* 

tire  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners.     By  such  means,  the 

nation,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  English  independents, 

were  prepared   to  receive  with  open  arms  the  agreement  of 

the  king  to  the  covenant,  and  to  rise  as  one  man  to  effect  bis 

deliverance. 

III.  Suspicions,  however,  began  to  be  entertained ;  as  all 
who  arrived  from  the  commissioners,  while  liberal  in  their 
general  protestations,  would  not  name  any  of  the  particular 
concessions.  The  ministers  first  sounded  the  alarm,  and  ali 
the  pulpits  echoed  with  warnings  against  healing  the  wouiK» 
of  the,  people  deceitfully;*  and  when  the  commissioned 
came  back  in  February,  they  found  that  their  suspici«»» 
were  well  grounded.     The  concessions  were  unsatisfactoijt 


Baillie,  vol.  li.  p.  280.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.     Ruibwoitlw  P  ^ 
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and  the  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  and  Lau-   BOOK 
derdale,  so  different  from  what  had  been   expected,   that     ^^^^' 
their  friends,  ashamed,  and  grieved,  were  loudest  in  their      1648. 
exclamations  against  them.     The  committee  of  estates,  and 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  met  in  Edinburgh,  to  receive 
these  communications;  and  the   chancellor,  the  day  after 
their  arrival,  repeated  to  the  committee  the  proceedings  of 
their  commissioners ;  he  told  them : — **  that  after  their  ar- 
rival in  London,  they  delivered  the  message  with  which  they  Loudon's 
were  intrusted  to  the  king — Shaving  first  acquainted  the  two  th^r"pro- 
houses — who  received   it   courteously,  and  informed  them  ceedingt. 
that  be  had  been  carried  away  by  the  army  from  Holmby 
against  his  will;  but  that  the  army  allowed  him  greater 
liberty,  and  made  more  flattering  promises,  though,  from 
their  behaviour,  he  did  not  expect  very  punctual  perform- 
ance.*    They  then   besought  him,  with  all  humility   and 
earnestness,  to  give  just  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  the  par- 
liaments of  both  his  kingdoms,  that  religion  and  peace  might 
\>e  setded,  and  himself  restored  to  his  rights  and  government. 
His  majesty  said,  he  had  sent  many  messages  to  his  houses 
^orthat  end,  to  which  he  had  received  no  answer;  "yet," 
said  the  chancellor,  he  assured  us,  "  that  no  contempt  put 
upon  him,  nor  personal  suffering,  should  make  him  neglect 
Any  opportunity  which  might  bring  to  his  languishing  king- 
doms the  blessings  of  a  well  grounded  peace  :"  and  thus  end- 
^  the  first  interview.   At  their  next,  his  majesty  said,  he  fear- 
^  they  would  find  that  party  who  were  now  most  prevalent, 
iiitended  the  ruin  of  religion  and  monarchy,  rather  than  the 
^ablishment  of  either;  they  in  return,  assured  his  majesty, 
^W  whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  others,  the  kingdom 
®»  Scodand  had  no  design  in  their  covenant*engagements 
^'^h  England,  other  than  the  reformation  and  preservation 
^^  religion,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  majesty  and 
P^^rity,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms ; 
^^  thai  they  would  press  the  two  houses  to  fulfil  these  en- 
i^^gements,   and  to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  just  rights. 
And  they  did  also  instantly  urge  his  majesty,  that  if  they 

, .    Re  VII  ditpleued  bectuse  neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton  were  dif  j>oM'd  to 
^^^htnd!    Omndon. 
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BOOK  should  make  their  applications  upon  these  grounds,  he  w( 
XI 11.    gjyg  them  and  the  kingdom  satisfaction;  but  if  they  sb< 


1648.  relinquish  their  covenant,  break  their  treaties  with  Scoth 
set  up  a  toleration  of  all  religions,  cast  off  the  king, 
change  monarchical  governmentt  yet  they  advised  his 
jesty  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  just  desires  of  the  people  of  8 
land,  especially  respecting  religion,  which  was  the  only 
foundation  of  peace,  and  they  were  confident  that  theutr 
endeavours  and  power  of  Scotland  would  be  applied  to 
store  his  majesty  to  his  just  rights ;  "  and  more  parttcu 
ly,''  added  he,  <<  we  pressed  the  confirming  of  the  coven 
the  establishment  of  presbyterial  government,  and  that 
king  would  not  admit  of  a  toleration  of  all  the  abomini 
heresies  and  horrid  blasphemies  now  professed  in  Engl 
under  the  notion  of  religion  ;  and  had  long  and  earnest 
bates  with  his  majesty  upon  these  heads ;  yet  told  him  t 
we  could  not  enter  in  any  way  of  treaty  or  capitulation  y 
his  majesty  by  ourselves,  without  the  joint  concurrence 
the  houses,  unless  they  departed  from  their  former  prii 
Continued,  p'^^  ^^d  relbquished  their  conjunction  with  Scotland, 
ter  our  return  to  London,  we  received  the  propositions 
same  day  that  the  king  made  his  escape  from  Hamp 
Court ;  but  upon  taking  them  into  consideration,  we  foi 
in  them  material  alterations,  and  essential  differences  fi 
the  former  propositions,  contrary  to  the  ends  of  the  go 
nant,  destructive  of  religion,  the  king  and  union  of  the  i 
kingdoms ;  and  in  a  meeting  with  their  committee  at  DeJ 
House,  desired  that  they  would  not  give  just  cause  of  rese 
ment  to  Scotland,  by  slighting  their  desires  and  just  int 
ests ;  but  no  entreaty  nor  persuasion  of  ours  could  prei 
so  far  as  to  procure  a  meeting  or  conference ;  and  wlientl 
resolved  to  present  their  bills  to  the  king  without  us,  wew< 
forced,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent;  t 
finding  clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish 
law  the  power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hand!  of  tl 
army  of  sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  mM 
tain  and  pay  them,  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  tOi 
moveable  and  to  go  where  the  army  pleased,  without  sed& 
religion,  or  restoring  the  king ;  and  only  upon  grantiif 
these  bills,  they  would  enter  on  a  personal  treaty  wA  ■ 
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king  upon  the  remaioder  of  the  propositions  :*-by  which    BOOK 
propositions,  they  desire  the  establishment  of  toleration  in«      ^^^^* 
stead  of  uniformity,  and  breaking  off  that  conjunction,  which,     \s4s. 
by  corenants  and  treaties,  was  bound  up  between  the  two 
kingdoms;— we  conceived  that  we  had  more  than  reason  to 
try  what  length  the  king  would  come  for  the  preservation 
tnd  settlement  of  religion,  and  for  his  own  and  his  kingdom's 
Bakij.**     Here  the  lord  chancellor,  through  real,  or  political 
indisposition,  stopped  in  his  narration,  probably  with  the  de« 
sign  of  preparing  his  auditors  for  the  communication  of  the 
articles,  by  exasperating  their  minds  at  the  treatment  they 
had  received  from  the  English   parliament,  and  alarming 
thoir  fears  with  the  prevalence  of  sectaries  and  schism.     In 
this  he  succeeded;  but  although  he  had  roused  their  indig- 
nation at  the  insolence  of  the  sectaries,  he  had  not  engaged 
their  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  king.  When  the  conditions  Not  iwHi. 
were  unfolded  in  another  excusatory  speech,  the  committee  ^^^^^^' 
divided,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk  were  almost  wholly 
adverse  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lords ;  each  appointed  some 
of  their  number  to  consult  together,  and  their  meetings  were 
long,  frequent,  and  discordant:    nor  were  their  discords 
healed  by  the  deputation  sent  from  the  English  parliament 
io  that  of  Scotland,  which  came  to  reside  in  Eklinburgh  dur- 
ing their  sitting,  and  to  endeavour  their  good  offices,  for 
maintaining  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  two  nations.* 

IV.  Before  the  parliament  met,  the  parties  of  this  distract-  Stat«  ot 
ri  nation  ranged  under  different  leaders.  Thb  Covenant*  ^^***" 
KKs,  who  adhered  to  their  original  principles,  and  were 
lieaded  by  Argyle,  to  whom  were  joined  Balmerino,  Couper, 
Cttttlis,  Eglinton,  Lothian,  Arbuthnot,  Torphichen,  Ross, 
Burleigh,  and  Balcarras.  These^  supported  by  a  part  of 
die  ministers^  were  attached  to  monarchy,  but,  unwilling 
(bat  Charlea  should  remount  his  throne  without  subscribing 
tbe  covenant  himself,  and  encouraging  it  in  his  kingdoms ; 


*  Tbcj  cotairtftd  of  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Sumford,  Meitrt.  Af hunt, 
^lippleloii,  Godwin,  and  Birch ;  and  Mr.  Herle,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  ministers 
l^had  instmctioiM  to  settle  about  the  L.100,000  arrears  due  the  Scottish 
5^  ^1  nd  it  was  alleged,  brought,  besides,  other  equallj  cogent  aiguments  to 
"^  their  ncgoCiitioni.  Marshall  was  not  allowed  to  pieadi  by  the  kirfc  com* 
^^^ioii,  having  pwched  at  Berwick  from  Ecekiel  zzi.  85^  86,  27.  tqpplyhig 
^^PM^todieking. 
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BOOK    and  would  rather  have  suffered  uniformity  in  religion  to  have 
^*^^     been  interrupted  by  toleration,  than  civil  liberty  to  be  en- 


1648.     tirely  subverted  by  an  unsafe  or  unrestricted  restoration— 
they  were  more  inclined  to  bear  with  the  sectaries,  than  to 
support  the  malignants.*     The  Political  Pbesbyteriaks, 
led  by  Hamilton,  to  whom  were  leagued  Lanark,  Lauder- 
dale, and  a  majority  of  the  nobility.     These  professed  a 
greater  zeal  for  the  form  of  church  government,  and  a  more 
intolerant  fury  against  independents ;  but  they  would  have 
allowed  the  king  and  the  episcopalians  freedom  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  were  little  anxious  about  se- 
curities against  the  abuse  of  a  power,  of  which  they  expect- 
ed to  be  the  ministers ;  the  moderate  party  in  the  church 
adhered  to  them — they  abhorred  the  sectaries,  and  favoured 
the  delinquents.     And  the  Ultras  (to  use  an  expressuHi 
of  the  present  day) — the  friends  of  despotism ;  who  cared 
as  little  for  civil  liberty  as  they  did  for  religion — who  insisted 
upon  the  king's  being  unconditionally  restored  to  the  throne; 
Traquair  and  Callendar  were  their  chiefs.     A  part  of  the 
ministers  were  found  to  adhere  even  to  these  last,  parties* 
larly  Guthrie,  Colville,  Ramsay,  and  Fairfoul.f 

V.  Between  the  covenanters  and  the  Hamiltonian  partj) 
the  two  grand  objects  of  contest  were  the  same  upon  which 
the  king  and  the  English  parliament  di£Pered — the  settle- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Much 
time  was  spent  at  the  private  meetings  of  the  principal  lead- 
ers of  the  parties  before  the  estates  assembled,  in  endeavour- 
Attempt  *"8  ^^  accomplish  an  accommodation.  Considerable  diffi- 
towards  uc  culty  occurred  in  shaping  the  first  question — whether  the 
comm  a-  j^j^^  should  be  restored  before  he  signed  the  covenant? 
which  was  at  last  evaded  by  an  ambiguous  resolution,  **tbat 
religion  and  the  covenant  be  first  settled,  and  the  king  n- 
stored."    The  great  struggle,  however,  was  on  the  other,  00 


*  Baillie,  vol.  11.  p.  282. 

f  Hamilton  was  ridiculously  suspected  by  some  of  the  Ultns  of  aiiBiiV^ 
the  crown  himself.  Montreuil  communicated  similar  suspicions  to  the  Fffi^ 
court,  with  mischievous  effect.  In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Brienne,  from  Edmho^ 
91st  March,  respecting  a  project  for  sending  the  prince  of  Wales  to  SeoChiA 
which  Hamilton  opposed,  he  says,  **  Le  dit  Due  me  fit  voir,  qall  peine  ftiir  | 
plufl  k  set  interests,  qu*il  ne  fait  i  ceux  de  son  maltre.**  1 


tion. 
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which,  indeed,  the  whole  depended ; — whether  the  ihalig-  BOOK 
naots  should  be  admitted  to  bear  commissions  in  the  army. 
It  WIS  perceived  at  once,  that  to  allow  tliis,  was  to  suffer  the  1648. 
military  force  to  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
to  relinquish  the  power  of  which  they  were  possessed  for  a 
precarious  prospect,  even  in  case  of  success.  Meanwhile, 
the  pulpits  resounded,  and  the  commission  of  the  church  de- 
dared  the  concessions  of  his  majesty  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
eiD|^ment  of  the  malignants  dangerous  and  sinful.* 

T].  At  length,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1648,  the  first  session 
of  the  second  triennial  parliament  was  held ;  and  by  the  Parliament 
Diaoageroent  of  Hamilton,  a  majority  of  the  politico-presby-  meetn. 
teriaos  was  obtained.     This  superiority  was  shown  in  the 
decisions  npon  contested  elections,  which,   in  the  Scottish 
ptrliament,  were  tried  by  the  whole  house,  and  were  all 
carried  in  favour  of  the  Hamiltonian  party ;  and  likewise  in 
^  nomination  of  a  secret  committee — the  committee  of  dan- 
pi^-jntrusted  with  powers  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
Itingdom,  and  to  manage  the  public  business;  from  this,  al- 
■nost  all  the  covenanters  were  excluded,  except  Argyle,  and 
^  or  two  more,  admitted  at  the  particular  request  of  Ha-  llamiltoirs 
"Dilton,  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  sanction  of  their  pre-  P"^y  P"^- 
'Qoe,  while  he  took  care  to  provide  that  their  opposition 
*hoold  be  ineffectual.!     The  first  subject  that  attracted  their 
Attention,  was  the  declaration  of  the  church  commission, 
*hich  they  wished  to  suppress;  but  the  ministers,  who  had 
^wdered  it  already  to  be  printed,  appointed  it  to  be  read  in 
^  the  churches  next  Sabbath,  on  the  estates  refusing  to  as- 
*iuie  them  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  to  war  with  Eng- 
W    War,  however,  had  been  determined  on,  and  the  Determine 
■*«st  unjustifiable  methods  were  taken  to  commence  it.  Ber-  ®"  ^^*^^' 
^  and  Carlisle  were,  by  treaty,  to  remain  without  garri- 
^;  but  as  they  lay  extremely  convenient  for  protecting  an 
^'^'oad  from  Scotland,  either  by  the  east  or  west  coast,  the  ^u^i^Q^ise 
'Imultonian  party,  who  asserted  that  their  march  to  Eng-  the  taking 
*>»d  would  be  no  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  but  only  an  in-  ^j^^^^l^^ 
^^I'sioD  agiunst  the  sectaries  in  favour  of  the  royal  person,  lisle. 

*  Thnriow,  toL  i.  p.  93.    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  et  seq. 
t  TVortow^  Stite  Phpen,  vol.  i.  p.  93.    Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  2G3.     Acu 
<>f  Scottidi  Puinmait,  yol.  ti.  p.  290,  et  seq 
^OU  IV.  2  11 
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BOOK    and  the  freedom  of  parliament,  obtained  a  vote,  authorizing 
^^^^     their  surprisal— ^against  which,  Argyle,  Eglinton,  Lothiao, 


1648.     A"^  about  fitly  otiiers,  protested ;  the  earl  of  Loudon,  on 
this  occasion,  joining  his  old  friends.* 

Tii.  The  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  equally  averse 
to  war,  expressed  in  private  their  dislike  at  the  measure,  and 
several  of  the  other  party  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
Opposition  desist  from  any  public  opposition,  promising  that  their  de- 
of  the         sires  respecting  the  non*occupation  of  Berwick,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  malignants  from  the  army,  would  be  granted ;  but 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  promises  in 
that  quarter,  to  be  deceived  by  them ;  and  to  free  their  own 
consciences  from  innocent  blood,  and  from  the  guilt  of  an 
,  unlawful  enagagement,  they  presented  to  parliamient  a  pa- 
per, entided  the  desires  of  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk,  re- 
Present      questing — ^^  That  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war  might 
their  de-      be  shown  to  be  so  clear,  that  all  who  were  well  affected 
parfiameiit.  ^^g^^  ^  Satisfied  respecting  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
the  engagement,  and  that  no  act  of  hostility  should  be  un- 
dertaken until  these  were  made  manifest ;  that  as  the  teeacbes 
of  the  covenant  by  the  prevailing  party  of  sectarians  were 
evident,  the  parliament  would,  as  required  by  treaty,  parti- 
cularly declare  what  are  those  breaches  of  peace  which  tbcy 
take  to  be  ground  of  war,  that  reparation  thereof  might  be 
sought — that  there  might  be  nothing  assumed  as  a  grouiKl 
of   quarrel   that   could   give    ofience   to   the    presbyterian 
party  in   England,  who  continued  firm  to  the  covenant 
that  the  popish  and  prelatical  faction  should  be  as  little  tf- 
sociated  with  as  the  sectaries — that  his  majesty'a  concesdoos 
respecting  religion  should  be  declared  unsatisfactory,  9od 
his  adherence  to  the  covenant  be  had  by  oath,  under  H^ 
hand  and  seal — that  for  securing  religion,  only  such  perMHtf 
may  be  appointed  in  the  committees  as  had  hitherto  ffi^ 

*  Loudon  afterwards  professed  his  repentance  for  his  lapse,  and  at  ^i^ 
instigation  of  his  lady,  by  whom  the  estates  chiefly  came  into  the  bmift  ^ 
the  ministers,  he  appeared  upon  the  repenting  stool,  in  his  own  pandi  ^  . 
with  many  tears  confessed  his  error,  and  received  a  public  rebuke,  in  fc* J"  ^ 
the  congregation,  for  his  breach  of  covenant.  Stevenson's  Ch.  Hiit  ^'^  ^i 
p  1226.  Burners  Mem.  p.  337.  Baillie^s  Letters,  ^*ol.  ii.  ^  280.  J^*  I 
the  Scottish  Par.  vol  vi.  p.  290,  et  seq. 
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constant  proof  of  their  int^ity  and  faithfulness  in  the  cause    BC)r>K 
— and  that  there  should  be  no  engagement  without  a  solemn     ^^^^' 
oath,  wherein  the  church  might  have  the  same  interest  that      ms. 
they  had  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  cause  being 
the  same/' 

▼iii»  This  vigorous  opposition  occasioned  a  delay  and  an  Which  oc 
alteration  in  the  plan.    Langdale  and  Musgrave,  two  £ng-  <^»|»'>^  ** 
lish  royalist  leaders,  who  had  attended  Hamilton,  and  with  piai^ 
whom  they  acted  in  concert  at  Edinburgh,  having  secretly 
collected  their  followers  upon  the  borders,  now  seized  upon 
these  two  garrisons  as  if  of  their  own  accord*     Upon  which, 
a  conunission  to  the  committee  of  danger  was  immediately 
issued,  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  arise  to  the  king- 
doTOy  from  the  garrisoning  of  Berwick  or  Carlisle  by  malig- 
nants  or  sectaries;  and,  next  day,  an  answer  was  returned  to  the 
kirk,  apparently  granting  all  their  desires!*  A  conference  was  and  a  con 
then  appointed  to  be  held  between  a  deputation  from  the  ^*^^"^ 
commissioners  of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  danger,  to 
agree  upon  the  grounds  of  an  engagement,  and  to  draw  up 
such  a  state  of  the  question  as  might  unite  the  nation.  When  Which  \n 
the  commissioners  met,  they  found  dangers  lurking  in  every  ^^^^^'^  ^^ 
line  of  the  parliament's  answer,  which  they  conceived, — not 
unjustly,— to  be  worded  with  studied  ambiguity,  and  in  too 
general  terms  ;f  and  having  pointedly  expressed  their  dis- 

*  AOm  of  the  Scottish  Pv.  yoI.  vi.  p.  290.     Thurlow*8  State  Pap.  voL  i. 
^  ^    Bftillie,  vol.  iL  p.  286,  et  seq. 

t  The  entire  and  complete  insincerity  of  all  the  negotiations  carried  on  by 
^  poGtieo^presbyterian  party,  fully  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  covenanters, 
■  lefannf  to  nnito  with  them.  Lanark,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  informs  him, 
l^they  had  sent  demands  to  the  English  parliament  with  the  design  of  hav- 
'^theni  refused.  '*  The  first,**  says  he,  **  is  concerning  religion,  wherein  we 
"<K  very  high  and  full ;  knowing  it  will  be  refused,  and  we  thereby  obliged  to 
''■■Qo  it"  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  he  tells  him,  "  We  hare  pre- 
**"M  to  die  pariiament  a  kige  declaration,  to  be  emitted  to  the  kingdom, 
^'"B^ing  tha  breaches  of  corenant  and  treaties,  the  demands  which  upon 
^  we  mean  to  make  to  the  two  houses,  and  our  resolutions  in  case  of  a 
( w  Kfiml :  I  confess  it  is  clogged  with  many  impertincncies,  to  which  we  are  ne- 
^  ''■■ttated,  for  satisfying  nice  consciences ;  yet  it  drives  at  a  right  end.**  In 
**^^  to  the  king^  respecting  the  declaration,  he  observes,  '*  We  have  pass- 
'^^MaiatKHi,  which  is  full  of  many  rude  restrictions,  both  in  order  to  your 
^'^^t  and  your  fiythfiil  servants ;  but  we  are  forced  to  them  for  the  satisfac- 
''^  of  the  nice  consdences  of  the  clergy  and  their  proselytes ;  whom  we  find 
^  10  inflexible,  that  nothing  can  persuade  them  to  a  conjunction  with  us  in 
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BDOK    satisraction,  in  a  reply  which  they  returnecl  to  the  parliametit, 
^^^'*     the  conference  broke  off.* 


I64a         IX.  Some  of  the  more  furious  of  the  Hamiltonian  party, 
Hamilton's  ^gj.^  (^^  resorting  to  strong  measures,  and  committing  the 
gain  the  mi-  leading  ministers  to  prison ;  but  the  duke,  who  was  anxions 
Disten.       j-ather  to  procure  their  concurrence  in  his  designs,  and  knew 
their  influence  with  the  people,  endeavoured  to  raise  their 
jealousy  about  the  sectaries,  and  their  regard  for  the  cort^ 
nant,  by  proclaiming  the  predominance  of  the  one  as  dan- 
gerous, and  the  breach  of  the  other,  as  injurious  and  insult* 
ing.  He,  therefore,  proposed  a  number  of  resolutions,  which, 
after  much  debate,  were  carried  in  the  parliament,  enumer- 
ating all  the  breaches  of  covenant  of  which  England  bad 
been  guilty ;  **  instead  of  reformation  and  defence  of  reli- 
gion, they  stated,  that  that  reformation,  which  by  the  cove- 
nant,  ought  to  b^  endeavoured,  was  resbted  and  hindered ; 
instead  of  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  heresy,  and  schism, 
these  two  last  especially,  although  encroaching,  aod  even 
offering  violence  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  of 
Rfflolo-      magistracy,  were  preserved  and  tolerated.     In  the  propo- 
tionx  pass.  ^^\^  of  the  army,  episcopacy  was  hinted  at;  and  in  the  neir- 
liament      propositions,  an  almost  unlimited  toleration  of  heresy  and. 
^'"5^.^^®  schism  was  endeavoured  to  be  settled,  under  which,  moBt 
horrid  blasphemies  were  openly  professed.     Notwithstand- 
ing it  had  been  ordained  that  the  solemn  league  and  core- 
nant  should  be  taken  by  both  kingdoms ;  yet,  through  the 
prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  thiswss 
not  only  laid  aside,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  persons  of 
eminent  and  public  trusts  in  the  army,  and  in  the  countrj) 
had  never  either  taken  or  been  urged  to  take  it ; — the  tresty 
was  violated  in  sending  bills  and  propositions  to  the  king) 
not  only  without  the  consent  of  Scotland,  but  contrar;  to 
the  express  declaration  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.    Not* 
withstanding  the  engagement  of  the  houses,  that  none  bs^ 
ing  warrant  from  Scotland  should  be  debarred  from  access 

this  work ;  yet,  as  we  have  carried  the  declaration,  and  all  that  is  jet  ^ 
against  their  strongest  endeavours,  so  we  hope,  in  dispight  of  them,  to  be 
struments  in  accomplishing  the  chief  end  it  drives  at,  which  it  jour  tuj^ 
rest  and  restoration.**     Burnet's  Mem.  p.  341,  et  seq. 
•  Riishworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  I0j2. 
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to  the  king,  yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  public  minister,    fiOf)K 
was,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  debarred  and  publicly      ^^^' 
removed  from  Wooburn,  where  his  majesty  then  was,  and     j^^^ 
not  suffered  to  have  access  to  him,  nor  when  reparation  was 
desired  by  the  estates,  was  there  any  given,  and  that  they 
had  Uid  claim  to  the  sole  disposing  of  the  king's  person  in 
England.  •  In  consideration  of  all  which,  they  conceived  re- 
ligion, the  king,  monarchical  government,  and  the  privileges 
of  parliament  to  be  imminently  wronged,  and  in  danger  to 
be  ruined ;  and  that,  if  the  army  of  sectaries  and  their  ad- 
herents should  still  prevail,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could 
not  expect  security  from  them,   who  had  been  the  under- 
miners  and  destroyers  of  religion,  liberty,  and  the  covenant 
in  England.*' 

X.  This  point  gained,  the  party  determined  that  these  re- 
solutions shoidd  be  followed  up  by  three  categorical  de- 
nuuids  from  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  of  so  extravagant 
A  nature,  that  they  knew  they  would  not  be  listened  to ; 
^  which  they  thought  would,  if  refused,  unite  the  original 
covenanters  with  them  : — They  were,  1st,  That  an  effectual 
course  be  taken  by  the  houses  for  enjoining  the  covenant  to 
^  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  conform 
to  the  treaty  and  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  1643,  by 
vhich  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declared  to 
^  public  enemies,  and  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  pro- 
fessed adversaries  and  malignants ;  and  that  reformation  of, 
And  uniformity  in  religion,  be  settled  according  to  the  cove- 
'^t;  that,  as  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  have  j^^„  ^^. 
"greed  to  the  directing  of  worship,  so  they  would  take  a  real  mands 
course  for  practising  thereof,  by  all  the  subjects  of  England  Ev!g\nh 
^  Ireland ;  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  transmitted  from  parliamenu 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  the  houses,  be  ap- 
proven,  md  the  presbyterian  government,  with  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  lower  assemblies  to  the  higher,  be  fully  establish- 
^  in  England  and  Ireland ;    and  that  effectual  course  be 
^en  for  suppressing  and  extirpating  of  all  heresies  and 
^bisms,   particularly   socinianisni,    brownism,   anabaptism, 
^raatianism,  and  independencie,  and  for  perfecting  of  what 
'^  f ct  farther  to  be  done  for  extirpating  popery  and  prelacy, 
'^^d  suppressing  the  practice  of  the  service-book,  commonly 


Sinceretbe^        intended  to      V^^„ce«^*P^^^b  ^ 

TJot  .r      cou\d  no^  the     .^pressed  t^^e^  d  tV^e  P^    ^  ^ 

V^veSby   contained,  ^^"/^^ng  of  tV»e  cov  ^^^  on\>  «P«  „,11: 

?io»s.         posture  of  d      ^^  preserving  .^^^„  party         ^^^, 

-"^^'^C^dsectarf  >;,and.    Tb«y,^,*ent,  ^ 
n,aUgn«^"'' "^^      invade  t^g  ^.^Vi  P»  l^»         ^„ 

'^^'^       expressed  in  ^"^^ 
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pocritjcally  wailed  over  the  sinful  and  dangerous  violations    BOOK 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  before  God,  angels,  and      ^^^*' 
men,  by  the  prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their  adher-      1648. 
ents,  and  the  danger  in  which  it  was  of  being  entirely  de-  ^^*^|f!;^ 
stroyed  or  laid  aside ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  asserted,  if  they  liament. 
should  be  forced  into  a  war,  through  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  sectaries  inducing  the  two  houses  to  refuse  acceding 
to  their  just  demands,  yet,  they  resolved,  that  as  the  engage- 
ments of  the  kingdom  had  been  constantly,  hitherto,  for  set- 
tling truth  and  peace  under  his  majesty^s  government,  so 
they  should  still  be  for  obtaining  the  same  ends ;  and  that 
they  would  be  careful  in  the  management  and  carrying  on 
of  so  pious  and  dutiful  a  work,  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  association  and  conjunction  of  forces  with  those  who 
should  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant ; — so  far  from  joining  with  either  popish,  prelatical, 
or  malignant  party,  if  they  should  appear  in  arms  to  obstruct 
uy  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  they  would  endeavour  as 
I      rigidly  to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  cause,  as  they 
would  sectaries ;  and  they  solemnly  averred  they  would  give 
tnut  b  their  committees  or  armies  to  none  but  such  as  were 
of  Inown  integrity,  abilities,  and  faithfulness  to  this  cause 
>Qd  covenant,  and  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause 
of  exception.     And  having  found  his  majesty's  late  conces- 
sions and  offers  concerning  religion  not  satisfactory,  they 
ocdared  their  resolution,  before  any  agreement  should  be 
^"^  with  him,  that  his  majesty  should  give  assurance  by 
l^is  solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  should,  for 
Itself  and  his  successors,  give  his  royal  assent  to  such  acts 
of  parliament  as  should  be  prescribed  to  hin^y  the  parlia- 
'Beotsof  either  or  both  kingdoms,  for  enjoining  the  league 
*»d  covenant,  and  establishing  presbyterial  government,  Di- 
y^  of  Worship,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  in  all  his  ma* 
P^B  dominions.* 

Xiii.  This  declaration,  which  Lanark  was  endeavouring  to 
^ciue  to  the  king  as  never  intended  to  be  put  in  execution,f 
^viewed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  exactly  as 

*  Adi  of  the  Scotdsh  Pftriiament,  vol  vi.  p.  308. 

t  Vidt  hb  Conctpondenoe  in  Burnet's  Memoin,  and  m  quoted,  p.  307^ 
Note. 
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BOOK  it  was  intended,  a  mere  blind ;  and  they  gave  into  parlia* 

^*^^  ment  a  representation  against  it,  remarkable,  not  less  for  its 

1648.  liberality  than  its  wisdom : — They  particularly  noticed  the 

Remon-  favour  into  which  malimants,  who  were  the  first  occasioners 

stnince  by  ii.i  .1  ^  -jj 

the  church,  of  trouble  to  the  kirk,  were  now  received,  and  reminaea 
them,  that  if  the  covenant  had  been  broken  by  sectaries*  it 
had  been  broken  by  malignants  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  true  zeal  would  strike  both  ways.  As  to  the  cove- 
nant being  omitted  to  be  pressed  on  the  king  by  the  English 
parliament,  that  was  also  done  in  the  desires  sent  up  to  bis 
majesty  from  the  commissioners  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
And  as  for  the  general  taking  of  that  bond,  it  had  been  done 
by  tlie  representatives,  and  time  might  bring  the  rest  to  con- 
sent, which  tliey  might  the  more  reasonably  expect,  as  the 
ministers  in  the  several  counties  of  England  had  expressed 
themselves  strongly  in  its  favour.  Although  lord  Lauder- 
dale had  been  denied  access  to  his  majesty  by  some  of  the 
soldiers,  the  general  had  disclaimed  the  act,  and  his  lord- 
ship had  afterwards  been  frequently  admitted*  And  whe- 
ther the  English  parliaments  sending  bills  to  the  king  for 
his  consent  without  Scotland's  concurrence,  was  a  breach  of 
treaty,  was  very  disputable,  considering  that  Scotland  had 
not  only  debated,  but  would  have  agreed  with  the  king,  at 
Newcastle,  without  England.  As  to  the  demands  sebt  to 
the  English  parliament,  they  could  never  consider  the  not 
assenting  to  them  justifiable  grounds  of  war :— 1st,  Became 
while  they  desired  all  who  had  not  taken  the  covenaat  io 
England  to  be  declared  public  enemies,  they  had  not  tbeiu- 
selves  proceeded  in  that  manner  with  those  in  SooUand  who 
had  not,  even^p  to  that  day,  taken  it ;  they  do  not  approve 
of  its  being  peremptorily  required  that  the  Confession  rf 
Faith,  sent  from  the  divines  at  Westminster,  be  approved* 
but  cautiously ;  and,  in  fine,  it  was  their  opinion,  that  odh 
formity  in  religion  should  be  endeavoured  in  fair  brotherif 
ways,  and  not,*  as  now,  by  the  parliament's  declaradon,  in- 
to causes  of  war.  2d,  They  desired  that  there  might  be*» 
engagement  by  war  to  restore  his  majesty  to  one  of  W*  P*l 
houses,  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety — which  was  re*  ^p 
storing  him  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  his  royal  fo^ 
— until   he  consent  to  give  security,  that  the  late  pruceeo-  mUk 
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ings  in  both  kingdoms,  with  regard  to  religion,  shall  neither  BOOK 
be  called  in  question,  nor  rescinded  :  to  act  otherwise,  would  ^^^^ 
be  to  demand  the  disposal  of  his  majesty's  person  in  Eng-  i64B< 
land  by  Scothund ;  and  thb  would  be  considered  by  all  par- 
ties in  England,  as  so  prejudicial  to  the  national  rights,  that 
all  would  unite  against  it.  3d,  As  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  of  sectaries,  they  do  think  no  persons  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted with  arms  who  have  not  taken  the  covenant,  and, 
therefore,  they  would  wish  all  sectaries  in  England  disarm- 
ed; yet  they  conceive  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  there 
should  be  some  force  to  resist  the  prelatical  and  malignant 
party,  especially,  as  some  had  already  appeared  in  arms,  in 
several  places,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  who  have  dis- 
covered their  intentions  to  be  exceedingly  malignant ;  and 
beskles  the  countenance  and  encouragement  given  by  them- 
selves to  the  English  malignants,  would  operate  to  retard  and 
hinder  .that  desirable  event.* 

XIV.  Whi^  rendered  the  dissension  between  church  and 
sttte,  or  between  the  covenanters  and  the  engagers,  com- 
plete and  irreconcilable,  was  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
insoders  for  the  levy.     Leven  had  resigned  in  disgust,  plead- 
ing the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  <ind  David  Leslie,  who  was 
Appointed  major-general  of  the  norse,  refused  to  act,  unless 
the  church  were  satisfied  ;  a  hollow  show  of  negotiation  had 
^  carried  on  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  which  in- 
^^Qced  a  belief  that  some  compromise  might  take  place ;  but 
sheathe  latter  was  nominated  commander-in-chief,  and  the  Hamilton 
f>ri  of  Callendar  his  lieutenant-general,  tliere  no  longer  ex-  'J^^^^*„ 
''M  any  doubt  respfiecting  the  invasion  of  England,  or  the  in^hief. 
'^  of  the  expedition.     Still  Middleton  and  the  troops  un- 

^  biffl  had  stood  firm ;  when,  however,  he  also  was  per- 
'^'^ded  to  accede,  the  covenanters  perceived  that  they  had 
'^  the  army,  and  that  there  remained  only  to  them  the 
^«iider  of  the  church. 

XV.  The  declarations  of  the  parliament  were  met  by  the 
'^pfesentations  of  the  commission  ;  and  while  the  officers  of 
'■*«  ttite  were  pressing  men  into  the  service,  the  ministers 
^^  preaching  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  engagementf 

*  Barinrortk,  vol.  vil  p.  llli,«taeq.  t  BHiIlie,  vol  U.  p.  WS. 

^OL.  IV.  2  s 
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BOOK    Several  synods,  burghs,  and  shires  petitioned  that 

XIIL     might  not  be  put  into  execution  till  the  church  wai 

1648.     but  the  &ction,  who  carried  all  before  them,  woul 

Th€  people  no  delay.     They  ordered  that  their  enactment 

sverse  to 

the  war.      Carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  i 

highest  penalty,  and  adjourned  from  May  1 1th  to 
in  order  to  urge  forward  the  conscription.  Bu 
were  extremely  backward  and  unwilling  to  enlist ; 
out  all  Scotland  the  levies  went  on  slowly ;  in  th< 
people  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  a  gene: 
and  recruits  were  dragged  by  force  to  the  stand 
engagement.  A  species  of  military  execution  wa 
Mrans  for  upon  Glasgow ;  six  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  w< 
anny5  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*'y>  ^*^^  Orders  to  quarter  on  the  magistrate! 
session,  and  their  friends,  which  were  punctually  fu 
some  ten,  on  others  twenty  or  thirty  were  billeted, 
sides  meat  and  drink,  wine  and  good  cheer,  exi 
pay,  and  even  more.  In  ten  days  they  cost  a  few, 
not  the  richest  of  the  inhabitants,  upwards  of  fifty 
pounds  Scots,  besides  plundering.* 

XVI.  In  Clydesdale,  the  disposition  to  rise  wa 
neral,  and  had  any  leading  men  in  that  quarter 
ward,  the  majority  of  the  population  would  have 
Callendar  and  Middleton,  to  prevent  any  serious  c 
were  sent  instantly  west,  and  on  Monday,  June  1 
rendezvoused  at  Stewarton  sixteen  hundred  h 
about  ten  thousand  foot.  The  noblemen  and  gei 
Tumult  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  who  had  had  a  committee  meetii 
^3^e8-  carton  on  the  Saturday,  respecting  the  course  the 
pursue,  learning  that  Fife  remained  tranquil,  th; 
had  gone  to  Inverary,  and  that  a  large  force  had  . 
the  neighbourhood,  determined  to  lay  aside  all  th 
resistance,  and  as  a  number  of  the  Clydesdale  nM 
communicate  at  Mauchline  next  day,  sent  notice 
their  determination.  The  assemblage,  however,  i 
disperse ;  but  after  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  Moi 
mustered  on  MauchIin*moor  about  twelve  hundi 
eight  hundred  foot,  and  eight  ministers.     While  i 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  294 
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of  choosing  officers,  Middleton  made  his  appearance  with  the    BOOK 
advance,  and  the  ministers,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  immediately     ^^^^' 
went  up  to  him ;— a  capitulation  was,  in  consequence,  entered      ^^^^' 
into^  by  which  the  whole  were  allowed  quietly  to  disperse,  ex- 
cept such  as  had  been  appointed  soldiers,  and  refused  to  join. 
When  the  ministers  returned,  and  informed  the  crowd  of  this 
agreement,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  belonged  to  Kyle 
and  Cnnninghame  went  home ;  but  the  recruits,  joined  by  the 
Clydesdale  men,  stood  out.     After  remaining  nearly  an  hour 
io  parley,  Middleton  ordered  his  horse  to  charge,  and  the 
greater  part  fled ;  a  few  however  took  possession  of  a  bridge, 
•ad  diq>uted  the  passage  stoutly :  nearly  forty  fell,  nor  were 
tbej  dislodged,  till  Callendar  arrived  with  the  main  body. 
Angus,  Meams,  even  Roxburgh  and  the  south  were  simi- 
larlj  agitated,  although  no  such  sanguinary  meetings  took 
place ;  but  the  disputes  prevented  the  levies  from  proceed- 
ing with  alacrity^  and  the  only  opportunity,  when  a  Scottish 
army,  if  prqperly  directed,  might  have  entered  England  wiih 
some  probability  of  success,  was  allowed  to  pass, 
xvu.  The  first  rumours  of  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  fill-  Eflecto  of 

ei  the  kind's  party  in  Euirland  with  the  most  sancruine  ex-  ^?  S<^- 
...  1     II      1  1  r     1-         .         J  .  twh  move, 

pectations;  and  all  who  were  left  discontented  at  the  con-  mentt  on 

cloaon  of  the  last  war,  looked  forward  to  the  movements  |.^^  ^- 

tbere^  for  enabling  them  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in 

^  stm^le,  or  acquire  what  they  had  been  disappointed 

io  gaining.     The  presby  terians  expected,  by  the  return  of 

dieir  troops,  to  resume  the  ascendency  they  were  forced  to 

>^ttigii  at  their  departure,  and  the  parliament  hoped  to  shake 

^'tbeyoke  of  the  sectarian  army.     The  more  forward  ul- 

^  proceeded  to  action ;  but  a  total  want  of  concert  in  their 

^^•arrectionary  attempts  rendered  them  abortive,  and  en- 

''bled  the  energetical,  well  directed  operations  of  a  small 

itetarian  force  to  quell  them  almost  before  the  engagers 

*eTe  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

xnu.  For  some  months,  they  agitated  the  whole  country. 

In  LoodoDy   the  apprentices  rose  and  declared  for  king 

Charies,  then  forced  the  lord  mayor  to  seek  refuge  in  the 

I'ow,  nor  were  they  put  down  without  considerable  blood-  Encourage 

'Hted.    The  Surrey  men  presented  a  peution  of  similar  im-  ces  there. 

port  to  parliament,  but,  unluckily,  attacking  the  guard,  were 
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BOOK   defeated  and  dispersed  also  with  some  loss.     A  more  for- 
^^^^     midable  insui^rection  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  was  head- 
1648.     ed  by  Goring,  now  earl  of  Norwich,  sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Iqrd  Capel,  required  the  presence  of  the  general,  Fairfax, 
himself.     In  Wales,  Langhom,  Powel,  and  Poyer,  who  had 
served  the  parliament,  being  ordered  to  disband,  rather  than 
comply  accepted  commissions  from  the  prince,  and  raised 
the  royal  standard ;  these  were  defeated  by  colonel  Horton 
in  the  field,  and  finally  subdued  by  Cromwell,  who  took 
Pembroke  castle.     Glenham  and  LangcUde  kept  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  in  restless  agitation;   they  were 
held  in  check  by  major-general  Lambert,  who  prevented 
them  from  becoming  formidable,  and  watched  the  advance 
of  the  Scottish  forces.     While  these  disturbances  demanded 
the  presence  of  the  army,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  itt.^ 
commanders,  the  English  parliament  was  freed  firom  the  in-»i^ 
fluence  of  that  body,  and  the  number  of  oflScers  who  wrr^ 
required  to  join  their  regiments — for  after  the  battle  of  Nas^^^ 
by  the  self-denying  ordinance  became  a  dead  letter — restor^^ 
Presbyte-    to   the  presbyterian  interest  once   more  a  preponderance. 
thTascen-  ^^^^  prosecutions  against  the  secluded  members  were  tbt»n 
dency-— ne.  dropped,  and  they  were  recalled  to  their  seats ;  the  milit/a 
opened "'    ^*^  restored  to  the  city  of  London,  the  vote  for  no  more 
with  the      addresses  rescinded,  and  negotiations  recommenced  with  tbe 
^^"8^-  king. 

XIX.  At  length  the  reluctant  Scots  were  forced  into  tbe 
field,  and  Hamilton,  with  an  ill-equipped,  ill-disciplined,  di^ 
Hamilton  satisfied  host  entered  England  by  the  west  border;  their 
entereEng-  numbers,  including  about  four  thousand  horse,  amoimtiog  1 
to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  were  followed,  in  •  I 
few  days  after,  by  two  thousand  foot,  and  one  thoosiml  I 
horse,  who  had  arrived  from  Ireland,  under  the  coroiDiod  I 
of  Monroe,  but  were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.  Nor  w 
did  the  talents  of  the  ofiicers  compensate  for  tiie  deiScieodes  I, 
of  the  troops.  Hamilton  not  only  wanted  capacity  for  le-  li 
gulating  the  movements  of  an  army  himself,  but,  likeviMr  t 
that  promptitude  of  acting  according  to  the  suggestk)ns  ^  F 
others,  which  tended  to  disqualify. him  equally  for  direcli# 
or  being  directed.  Caliendar,  who  had  been  bred  is  ih 
Dutch  service,  had  ingrafted  their  mulish  obstinacy  <w  ^        ' 
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tuUiTe  pride,  and  constantly  thwarted  every  proposal  that  did    BOOK 
not  originate  with  himself;  Middleton  bad  activity,  but  was     ^^^ 
only  fitted  for  irregular  warfare  ;  and  Baillie,  lieutenant-ge-     i64& 
neral  of  foot,  was  one  of  the  continental  tacticians,  whose 
military  knowledge  was  ill  adapted  for  meeting  the  bold  and 
rapid  manoeuTres,  now,  by  the  genius  of  the  English  gene- 
rals, introduced  into  modern  warfare. 

XX.  A  total  want  of  decision  characterized  this  expedi- 
Uon ;  a  natural  consequence  of  the  duplicity  and  hyp<x;risy 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  of  the  temporizing  politics 
and  wavering  disposition  of  their  chief.*     No  party  was  sin- 
cere, and  no  party  trusted  the  other.     The  ultras — although 
those  to  whom  the  duke  was  certainly  the  most  attached 
—were  not  admitted  to  join  the  army,  because  they  refused 
the  covenant,  but  they  acted  in  concert  with  him  ;  while 
the  presbyterians — ^the  natural  allies  of  the  engagers   in 
the  contest,  had  the  professions  of  their  leaders  been  with- 
out dissimulation — were  rather  shunned  than  courted.     For 
a   month    the    (roops    lay   inactive  in   the  north ;    there 
they  were  joined  by  Langdale's   force,  consisting  of  four  j^^-^^y 
thousand  foot,  and  about  eight  hundred  mounted,  who,  to  Laogdale. 
I^eep  up  appearances,  remained  always  a  day's  march  in 
front  of  the  Scots ;  but  they  received  their  orders  from  the 
duke,  and  their  conjunction  was  considered  so  complete,  that 
^1  parties  in  England,  presbyterians  and  sectaries,  united  in  Dec1an*d 
proclaiming  the  whole  force  traitors,  covenant  breakers,  and^^^'^ 
maligiiants.-f 

Xiu  Alter  garrisoning  Carlisle,  Hamilton  remained  in 
Westmoreland,  apparently  without  an  object,  till  famine 
obliged  him  to  proceed;  and  then,  instead  of  advancing 
through  Yorkshire,  as  Baillie  advised,  where  he  would  have 
feiud  a  friendly  population,  he  marched  into  Lancashire,  on  j^^^HJ^^ 
^  representation  of  Callendar,  that  it  would  be  better  to  shirt. 

*  Tht  didw  entered  Eiifl^biid  in  greet  state.  "  He  marched  himself  in  the 
*^  tf  dbe  Seotdih  eimj,  with  his  trumpeters  before  him,  sll  in  scarlet  cloaks 
^  tf  fthrerlaoe.  Widi  the  duke  did  march  a  life  guard  of  Scottishmen, 
^^pnqper,  and  well  doched  with  standards  and  equipage  like  a  prince. 
**  the  nm  of  the  annj  marcbed  four  reginuuits  of  borw,  seven  colours  to  a 
"^ihecat— die  foot  had  tencokmrs  in  their  regiment  *'    Rushworth,  rol.  rii. 

t  M^li  BieviMy,  p.  ISa    Hutchison's  Mem.  4to.  Ed.  p  285. 
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exhaust  a  hostile  than  a  friendly  country,*  leaving  Monroe, 
who  would  not  act  under  Callendar  or  Baillie,  at  Kendal, 
with  his  troops— the  best  in  the  whole  army-— to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cannon  from  Scotland ;  but  with  instructions,  in 
case  of  the  main  body's  being  attacked,  to  &11  back  upon  Ap- 
pleby castle,  or  Carlisle,  and  secure  himself  till  futther  or- 
ders.f  Langdale,  whose  corps  formed  the  advanced  guard, 
was  entirely  trusted  with  procuring  intelligence^  while  his 
own  cavalry  were  spread  over  the  country  in  search  of  fo- 
rage. In  this  manner,  the  expedition  advanced  as  three  se- 
parate divisions,  without  proper  communication  with  each 
other,  and  without  a  plan. 

XXII.  At  Preston,  they  first  learned  that  Cromwell,  who 
they  supposed  to  be  still  in  Wales,  had  effected  a  junctioa. 
with  Lambert ;  and  such  was  the  insubordination  or  inded-^ 
sion  of  the  officers,  that  although  Langdale,  who  was  attack.^ 
ed  by  surprise,  and  maintained  a  conlested  action  in  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  that  town  upwards  of  four  hours,  repeat.* 
edly  sent  pressing  messages  for  support,  yet  the  Scotti^ 
army  remained*  immovable  at  a  very  short  distance,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  be  forced  into  the  town  before  any  of  them  join- 
ed ;  and  then,  only  a  few  horse,  with  the  general,  came  to 
share  in  his  defeat*   Driven  by  the  sectaries  from  the  streets 
still  the  bridge  was  tenable,  and  the  number  of  the  allies 
double ;  but  dislodged  from  this  also,  they  abandoned  their 
ammunition  in  despair,  and  commenced  a  disorderly  retreit 
in  the  night,  pursued  hotly  by  inferior  numbers.    At  Wigin> 
they  only  stopped  till  the  English  army  advanced,  and  next 
morning,  continued  their  flight  to  a  pass  near  WarwidEt 
where  they  halted,  and  turning  on  their  pursuers,  defended 
the  place  for  several  hours ;  a  furious  assault  from  the  whole 
of  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  station  in  disorder  to 
Warrington ;  there  the  foot  took  possession  of  the  bridge^ 

*  Durnet's  Mem.  p.  361.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  Lancashire^  one  cf  1^ 
counties  which  had  adopted  the  presbyterian  model,  should  have  beffi^ 
verse,  had  they  considered  Hamilton  hearty  in  the  cause ;  but  they  kntv  m 
professed  attachment  to  the  covenant  was  hypocritical,  and,  tbeieftntkif 
were  inimical.  They  ranked  him  among  the  maliguants ;  and  jutdy,  t0^ 
even  the  testimony  of  his  own  partial  biographer. 

t  Bumet's  Mem.  p  358. 
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but  being  deserted  by  the  horse,  lieutenant  general  Baillie,    BOOK 
their  commander,  capitulated  to  Cromwell,  and  they  deliver-     ^^^^- 
ed   up  their  arms  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared.      i64a 
Tlic  duke,  with  the  remainder,  about  three  thousand  horse,  ^^ij**"' 
retired   upon  Utoxeter,  where,  jaded  and  worn  out,  they 
sought  refuge  from  the  revenge  of  the  countrymen,   who, 
exasperated  at  their  licentious  conduct  on  the  march,  de-  Hamilton 
stx-oyed  their  stragglers  wherever  they  fell  in  with  them ;  utozeter. 
and  the  county  militia,  who  were  attached  to  the  parlia- 
ment, at  the  same  time  assembling,  cut  off  about  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.      According  to   Cromwell's  despatch,   the 
iiUKiibers  engaged  in  this  battle,  were — Scottish,  about  twelve 
thousand  foot^  and  five  thousand  horse;  English,  under  Lang- 
dale^  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  in  all^  twenty  and  one  thousand.     Of  tliese,  about 
two  thousand  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners.     The  army  that  defeated  them,  were  not  estimat- 
ed at  more  than  the  killed  and  prisoners.* 


*  The  royslbti  m  EasMd,  to  whom  Hamilton*!  overthrow  was  a  severe 

d'vtppobtiiienty  rented  their  chagrin  in  invectiveB  agaout  Oliver  Cromwell's 

"MS,  which  seems  at  this  date  to  have  been  a  very  obnoxious  member  of  the 

<»UDoowea]th.     '*  Nothing,"  says  one  of  the  Ultra  jownalists  of  that  day,  **  is 

^^  iBOBg  the  brethren  b«t  triumph  and  joy,  singing  and  mirth,  for  their 

^py  iuccess    thanks  to  the  devil  first,  and  next  to  Noll  Cromweirs  mote/ — 

*pBat  the  Scots,  whom  they  vaunt  they  have  beaten  to  dust,  the  truth  is, 

^4  >      <VBi  doke  Hamilton  himself  was  corrupted  witli  money.     Why  else  did  he  de« 

liwfife  thousaiid  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  unto  the  command  of  major 

I^Boil  BaiUic^  a  sworn  servant  to  the  kirkmen  of  Scotland,  who  surrendered 

^  sU  op  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  without  striking  one  stroke  ?    The 

^^  SHDj  is  totally  routed,  so  great  are  our  sins,  and  so  fierce  is  the  wrath  of 

«t  Almighty  against  us.     Duke  Hamilton,  being  besieged  in  the  town  of 

^^tOttter,  WIS  forced  to  yield  himself  and  the  small  handful  with  him ;  and, 

■*  if  the  devil  got  the  sole  sway  of  mundane  a&irs,  the  most  valiant  and  he- 

^  bigbt^  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  unluckily  surprised,  with  some  other 

r|      ^^ithy  kiyalMts^  ■■  they  were  sitting  m  a  blind  ale-house,  where  they  supposed 

^^diea  Mcure^  aad  earned  prisoners  to  Nottingham  castle.     Munro,  one 

^ths  best  aoldictB  m  Christendom,  is  coming  on  with  a  powerful  army  to  give 

^  CranweD  another  field  fight ;  he  hath  sent  orders  to  the  estates  of  Scot- 

'^  mfMag  them  tor  a  recruital  both  of  men  and  money,  which  they  have 

^iutd  him;  the  renowned  earl  of  Callendar  with  some  troops  of  horse  is  es- 

^N  to  him,  widi  whom  he  hath  united  his  remnant.    If  Cromwell  can  shat- 

tci  this  annj  also^  he  vrill  prove  himself  one  of  the  most  fortunate  viUaius  that 

^*«  tdcd  mischief;  but  he  will  find  hard  play  here,  for  these  will  not  be 

S|ht  out  of  their  kiyalty,  or  firightened  out  of  themselves  with  the  biazmg  t^ 
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BOOK        XXIII.  His  Grace  was  speedily  blocked  up  in  Utoxeter, 
by  a  body  of  the  county  militia,  who  amused  him  with  a 
164a     treaty  for  capitulating,  till  Lambert  came  up  and  secured 
ijuixendew.  j^j^      Callendar,  however,  witli  about  one  hal^  refusing  to 
await  the  issue  of  his  general's  timid  and  irresolute  n^rotia* 
tions,  broke  through  the  enemy  and  escaped.     Thus  was 
destroyed  an  army,  which,  managed  with  common  prudence, 
might  have  effected  the  object  for  which  it  was  pretended  to 
be  raised ;  but  which  was  rendered  useless,  and  eventually 
ruined  by  a  junction  with  the  cavaliers,  to  whom,  by  their 
own  declarations,   the  leaders  were  in  sentiment  utterly  op- 
posed.     When  the  engagers  entered  England,  Cromwell 
was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Pembroke  castle ;  and  Fairfax, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  presbyterians,  was  employed  in  that. 
Causes  of  of  Colchester.     Had  they  then  issued  a  dedaration,  tha% 
of^tWs^e!^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  liberate  the  parliament  and  the  king  from  th^ 
pedition     thraldom  of  the  independents,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  rapid 
march  through  the  counties  attached  to  their  cause,  direct 
to  the  capital,  and  cordially  coalesced  with  the  two  houses^ 
all  was  in  their  favour ;  but  their  irresolute  conduct,  the  fla- 
grant irregularities  of  the  army,  and  the  more  than  suspect- 
ed principles  of  the  commanders,  exasperated  the  people, 
and  allowed  their  opponents  time  to  concentrate  and  over- 
whelm them. 

xxiv.  Hardly  had  the  fatal  expedition  marched,  when  the 

General      general  assembly  sat  down, — July  I2th.     Their  moderator 

**''*^'"   ^'    was  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  whose  distinguished  talents  weie 

universally  known  and  respected ;  but  who  laboured  under 

the  double  disadvantage  of  ill  health,  and  an  imputatioD  of 

being  favourably  inclined  to  the  sectaries,*     Their  prioct' 

his  beacon  fiote.**— Parlt.  Porter,  August  28th  to  SepL  4th,  1648.  b  A* 
Merc  Pragmat.  be  is  always  designated  Rvby  Nose.  In  th«  Mae*  tk^ 
the  army  was  made  to  march  "  by  the  lighting  up  of  the  glow  worm  oa  i^' 
note."  And  in  relating  a  conversation  he  is  said  to  have  had  with  the  d^i* 
Glouster,  when  the  prince  refused  to  be  put  apprentice,  the  oondoWMi  '■  A* 
given  : — '*  Almighty  Nose  makes  answer,  'Boy,  you  must  beanaypicatici;^ 
all  your  father's  revenue  would  not  make  holy  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  hi  h^ 
done  the  kingdom  ;*  And  so  Nose  went  out  blowing,**  Merc.  Elenct  FlkM9 
2l8ttoS8th,  1649. 

*  The  proceedings  of  the  covenanters  in  this  assembly  have  beat  m$dk  ^ 
represented.    Those  who  really  adhered  to  the  covenant  woidil  haw  Mif 
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fMl  business  was  political.     Tlie  committee  of  estates  hoped    ooOK 
to  prevent  them  from  approving  of  the  proceeding  of  their      ^'^^- 
conmissioD,  especially  as  they  had  procui^  the  absence  of     ^^^ 
the  leading  lay  members^  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  War- 
ristoo,  and  had  accused  the  commissioners  of  such  niisde- 
neiDoure,  as  rendered  them  incapable  of  voting  in  the  as- 
sembly, until  they  were  exculpated;  but  notwithstanding, 
tlieir  ootfduct  was  unanimously  approven,  and  tlieir  judg^ 
meot  reifiecting  the  unlawfulness  of  the  engagement  con-  Approve  of 
finned.    At  which,  the  committee,  highly  dissatisfied,  de-  ^  remou. 
sired  to  kno#  what  the  assembly  would  require  for  secur- g^nst  the 
ing  religion  ?— 4be  assembly  answered,  the  repeal  of  the  un-  ^v* 
IawAiI  engagement ;  and,  that  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  ma- 
lignaat  parties,  should  be  declared  enemies  to  the  cause,  as 
^11  IS  the  sectaries ;  that  ail  association  with  their  forces  or 
councils  should  be  avoided,  and  tliat  the  management  of  the 
poblie  afikirs,  might  be  intrusted  to  men  of  undoubted  and 
aaitnpeachable  integrity,  whose  conduct  had  given  no  just 
ca«e  of  exception  or  jealousy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
potted the  demands  of  the  commission.    To  this  the  commit* 
^  replied)  craving  scripture  for  the  unlawfulness  of  the  en- 

*th  ibe  Mctaiief,  sad  ereo  with  the  ermttiuii,  for  the  take  of  obtaining  sub- 

**ntid  tecnritj  for  themselves ;  but  the  death  of  Gillespie,  who  bade  fair  to 

*iKceed  to  all  the  influence  of  Henderson,  was  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 

^  the  eanae  of  toloation  in  Scothmd.     He  evidently  divided  the  assembly, 

^  earried  a  majority,  for  whidi  Baillie  appears  to  have  boine  him  a  grudge. 

^■ttM  Gnthric^  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  the  cause,  was  of  similar  senti- 

*titi.    Baillie  complains,  that  "  his  [Gillespie's]  draught  [of  the  declaration] 

^  wanting  of  that  which  he  thought  the  chief  thing ;  a  sharp  complaint  against 

^  leetarian  array,  and  the  parliaroent*s  negligence  [in  thn]  to  perform  their 

M  sf  the  eovenaot.''  '^  Here  it  requires  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 

*^iimua,  Kke  all  other  public  bodies,  that  ever  existed,  were  liable  to  be  in- 

^Bcaeed  by  their  diflereot  leaders ;  and,  like  them,  liable  to  the  charge  of  oc« 

^"^woiial  ineomiatency.     Their  ruling  principles  of  love  to  religion  and  liberty 

^cvcr  dmged,  hut  their  conoeaiions  to  sectaries  varied,  and  would  have  been 

^Rb  mtin  m  eonaoeanee  with  true  christian  prindplas,  but  for  the  affected 

^  ti  tboae  political  hypocritea,  who  afterwards  endeavoured  to  stigmatise 

^^m  m  fiuMtiea  and  disaemblera,  and  who,  by  an  incessant  repetition  of  their 

chafers— the  more  furiously  repeated,  the  more  clearly  they  were  refuted— 

^ne  eootrived,  among  those  who  do  not  choose  to  examine,  to  Mh  from  their 

^^  sboolden  the  ehaige  of  hypocrisy,  o(  which  they  stood  doubly  guilty. 

^(ifBisoB*fl  C3i.  Hist,  vol  ill  p.  1260.     Diiiilie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.   p.  209,  et 

■^    Printed  Acts,  I64H.     Rushworth. 
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gagenient,  and  for  their  meddling  with  matters  of  war  an 
peace.  The  assembly  justified  themselves  in  a  dedantio 
concerning  the  present  dangers  of  religion,  and  eq)edi]l, 
tiie  unlawful  engagement  in  war  against  the  kingdom  c 
Englan4:-— ^^Our  witness,*^  said  they,  "is  in  heaven,  andoB 
record  on  high,  that  we  do  not  this  from  any  disrespect  U 
the  parliament,  whom  we  have  honoured,  and  will  ever  ho 
nour,  and  also  obey  in  all  things  which  are  agreeable  to  tb 
word  of  God,  to  our  solemn  covenants,  and  to  the  dutieio 
our  callings ;  nor  from  any  disloyalty  to  the  king,  or  inj 
contentious  humour  about  light  or  small  matters,  but  firoo 
conscience  of  our  duty  when  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace 
and  liberties  of  the  kirk  are  encompassed,  and  almost  over 
whelmed  with  great  and  growing  dangers."  They  laroeotec 
the  manner  in  which  the  army  was  raised,  and  the  materiiii 
of  which  it  was  composed ;  the  unprincipled  character  of  th 
soldiers — arising  from  the  admission  of  papists,  Irish,  non 
covenanters,  malignants,  and  men  under  church  discipline- 
who,  in  forwarding  the  levy,  had  "  used  horrible  extortioo  o 
money,  and  great  spoil  of  goods,  singling  out  tliose  for  th 
objects  of  their  oppression  who  were  known  to  have  petition' 
ed  parliament  against  the  engagement,  or  to  make  conscieDC< 
of  the  worship  of  God  in  their  families ;  and,  as  though  tin 
war  had  been  against  God  himself,  the  Sabbaths  were  ne 
glected  and  profaned  by  riot ;  ministers  and  people  impedec 
in  coming  together,  divine  worship  in  many  places  disturb 
ed,  the  preachers  insulted,  and  the  hearers  dragged  totht 
rendezvous."  They  complained  "  that  the  desires  of  thekiri 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  religion  had  been  entirely  ne 
glected  in  the  engagement;  and  if  God's  glory  be  intended,' 
they  asked,  *^  what  meaneth  the  employing  and  protecting  ii 
this  army  so  many  blasphemers,  persecutors  of  piety,  an( 
others,  guilty  of  notorious  and  crying  sins  ?— or  how  can  i 
be  pretended  that  the  good  of  religion  is  principally  aimei 
at,  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  king's  majesty  shall  b 
brought  to  some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  London,  with  free 
dom,  honour,  and  safety,  before  ever  there  be  any  securit 
had  from  him,  or  so  much  as  any  application  made  to  Ui 
for  the  good  of  religion?  They  considered  themselveSi  thcT 
fore,  called  upon  to  declare  the  many  clear  and  full  testim 
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Bin  of  scripture  against  the  violation  of  covenants;  and  that  BOOK 
kc engagement  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  solemn  league  ^^"' 
od  covenant,  was  evident  from  the  neglect  by  the  engagers  iui8. 
ifeferjr  article  in  that  treaty  which  regarded  the  refomia-  ^^'"J^*** 
ioD  of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  which  there  was  ii.eiic 
one  hopeful  beginning,  and  for  which  a  good  foundation 
ad  been  laid ;  also,  when,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
enre  peace  and  union,  a  breach  is  endeavoured  between 
Itt  kingdoms,  not  only  in  taking  in  and  garrisoning  their 
nmtier  towns,  but,  likewise,  entering  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
lod  with  an  army,  and,  joining  with  the  common  ene- 
nieiof  both  kingdoms.  They  could  not,  in  these  circum- 
taoces,  without  involving  themselves  in  the  guiltiness  of  so 
nltvful  an  enterprise,  send  ministers  to  attend  the  army." 
htthey  entreated  **  all  and  every  one  of  the  members  of  this 
cbnned  kirk  of  Scotland  to  search  narrowly  into  tlie  sins 
rltich  have  procured  so  great  judgments  and  so  sad  an  in- 
vnipuon  of  the  work  of  God ;  and  if  the  breach  of  cove- 
HUt,  even  in  meaner  things,  provoked  the  Lord  to  say. 
Behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  to  the  sword,  to  the 
^euce,  and  to  the  famine,  and  I  will  give  the  men  that 
nth  transgressed  my  covenant — ^not  excepting,  but  ex- 
Wttily  mentioning  princes — I  will  give  them  into  the  hands 
ftbeir  enemies  i*  **  then  they  added  *^  let  all  the  inhabitants 
'the  land  seriously  ponder  how  terrible  judgments  tlie 
iolation  of  a  covenant  so  recently,  so  advisedly,  so  solemnly 
Bide,  and  in  so  weighty  matters,  may  draw  on,  if  not  time- 
ttiy  prevented  by  speedy  repentance."  And  they  very 
etunlly  finished  with  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  be- 
in  of  all  oatlis  and  bonds,  which  may  relate  to  the  cause 
f  God,  unless  they  be  approved  of  by  the  general  assembly, 
t  their  commissioners ;  to  tlie  ministers  to  be  in  no  ways 
coesiory  to  the  sinful  engagement;  and  to  all  civil  judica- 
iiies,  and  every  one  intrusted  with  power,  to  consider  as 
ley  should  give  a  strict  account  before  the  Judge  of  the 
lick  and  the  dead,  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  oppress  the 
■osciences  of  tlieir  bretliren,  by  forchig  tliem  to  comply 
tb  what  they  are  convinced  is  sin,  or  by  treating  them 
tb  severity  for  not  obeying  such  injunctions. 
XXV.  The  assembly  likewise  sent  a  supplication  to  the  king. 
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BOOK  in  a  strain  suited  to  the  a^rioasoess  of:  tlieir  chaytcler 
^^^  the  extremity  of  th^  c^sew  They  toW  biin^«-^<«  AWbo 
1048.  through  the  suggestioqg  of  evil  men,  he  might entectaia 
ri^to^e  ^^^8^^  ^^  ^^^^  <^  ^^^  proceedingSi^  yel  they  could 
king^  peal  to  ((he  Searcher  of  hearts^  who  koewc  that  th^.bofi 
on  their  spirits  those  humble  and  dutiful  ce8pectafbi;*liii 
jesty  t;hat  loyal  suljj^u  owed  to.tb^  native  sosereiga; 
that  one  of  their.  grea;test  enjoyjmeQts  upon  earth  woulc 
to  see  hiiq  reigping  for  the  L(Hrd)  in  rigbteousnasa  addp 
over  tbese  nations.  They  sympathized  with  his  presem 
condition  and  treatment^  of  which  they  expressed  their 
horr^oe;  yet  reminded  hiip>  that  it  would  be.  Us  wisi 
in  this,  as  in  all  that  hfrd  befallen  him  for  some  years 
to  read  the  righteoua  hand,  of  the  Lord  writmg  bitter  tl 
against  him,  fpr  all  his  provocations;  especially  forresi 
the  Xx>rd's  work,^  and  authorizing,  by  his  commisaicms^ 
shedding  the  blood  of  hia  people^  for  which  it  was  high 
to  repent,  that  there  might  be  no  more  wrath  against 
and  his  realms.  They  regretted  that  his  concessions 
unsatisfactory,  and  inconsistent  with  the  league  and  c 
nant;  and  warned  and  besought  hira^  as  the  servants  ol 
most  high  God,  and  in  his  name,  that  he  would  not  < 
new  guilt  upon  his  throne,  and  make  these  kingdoms  i 
to  disown  a  field  of  blood,  by  owning  the  engagement,  which  hac 
ready  been  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering  U 
people  of  God  in  Scotland.  Disappointed  in  persua 
parliament  to  solicit  his  majesty,  they  now  themselvei 
treated  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  possessed  with  i 
thoughts  of  the  league  and  covenant,  and  of  the  proceed 
of  his  loyal  subjects  in  regard  to  it,  and  give  his  assent 
enjoining  the  same  in  his  dominions ;  and  if,  after  so  n 
dear  bought  experiences  of  the  dangers  of  evil  counsel 
would  now  be  so  wise  as  to  avoid  it,  and  hearken  to  I 
supplication,  they  were  confident,  by  this  means,  he  m 
yet  be  restored  to  his  former  greatness,  and  a  sure  and 
peace  secured."  They  took  this,  their  last  admonitoiy  k 
in  a  deep  and  grave  tone  of  earnest  expostulation,  wl 
might  well  recur  to  the  misguided  king  in  the  few  do 
months  of  his  eventful  life.  **  We  take  it  as  a  great  mr 
are  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  supplicatioOf  "^ff^ 
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a  duor  of  iiope»  that  God  stiU;  ihdfnes  the  hearts  of  all  his   BX)OIC 
servants  to  pray,  for  your  majesty ;  and  we  would  not  have     ^^^ 
your  mpjesty  to  look  upon  it  as  a  light  thing  that:  you^  boare     1^4^, 
becB  pieaerYed  aliire  vhm  iDany  thousands  hav)^  by  your  1*l>«ir  fare- 
procuMflienl^  falles  on;  your  left  hand.     God*  forbid  tbai^tio„.  ^^ 
your  majesty  should  any  longer  dospise  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation*  riie-  riches  c£  his  gracious:  forbearance  and   long^. 
sufferings  not  knowMig.  that  ti»  goodness  of  God  leada*. 
yooL  toi  repentance.     For  ifi  your  majesty  da  so,  asiwe  acQ: 
afiraidl  aH  the  counsels:  imd:  eodearours  for  your  mig^yf s  re-. 
estabKahment:  shall  be  in  vain^  and  without  success^  because 
of  tiie>  wrathi  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  brings  down  the; 
mighty  faomt  his  tbrone^  and  SQatlsrs  the  proud:  in.  the  ima- 
{^nationa  of  their  hearts.    So  shall  we  mourn  in  secret-  for 
it,  and  for  all  the  miseries  that  are  like  to  come  upon-  your 
throne  and:  your  dominidnsy.  and  comfort  oursel'vies.  io.  tltis, 
that  we  have  delivered  our  own  soul^" 

XXVI.  Amid  all  their  distractions  and  distressesi  it^deservea 
to  be  recorded^  to  the  honour  of  this  assembly,  that  they, 
(lid  not  forget,  to  provide  for  the  itastruction'  of  the  country,. 
eBpecially  the  barbarous  districts ;  they  approved  of  an  over^  Their  plan 
ture,  that  forty  highland  boys  of  a  good  genius,  and  approven-f^''^^^™*^^" 
by  the  synod  of  Argyle,  be  put  to  schools^  and  trained  up  in^highlandera 
kisniiog^  and  that  every  parish  should  pay  forty  shillings*^"*^®* 
Soots  yearly^  for  their  maintenance ;  but  they  never  possess** 
^  power  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  twenty  y^ars:  after,. 
^Iiea  the  south  and  the  west  were  desolated  by  the  savages- 
■VW  the  hills,  the  presbyterians  of  the  lowlands  acknowledge. 
^  that  their  su£Eerings  at  their  hands.were  a  merited  punish- 
'i^tfor  having  delayed  to  provide  for  the  inbtruottoQ  and> 
^vilissaticMi  of  the  neglected  mountaineer. 

XXYii.  The  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  were  highly  r&-^ 
*^*ikd  by.  the  committee  of  estates,  wiio,  iu  prospect  of  Ha* 
'^lUm'.s. success,  threatened  to  suppress  the  commission  of 
^  kirk,  as  a  judicatory  subiesublished- by  law.;  and   to 
'^g  the  most  conspicuous,  of  the  ministers  to  account  for 
'^opposition.     In  return,  the  ministers  separated  equally. Separate 
pleased  with  the  committee ;  afraid  of  their  resentment,  on  bad 
irritated  at  their  threats^  and  anxious  about  the  progress  of  the  estates. 
^  duke's  army,  which  they  deprecated  as  a  misfortune  to 
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open  insurrection;  the  earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassilis  head-    hook 
ing  those  of  the  low  country,  and  Argyle  and  Loudon  di-     ^'^^ 
r^cting  the  highland  districts.     Upon  hearing  of  these  move-      ^^^ 
inentSy  the  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh  collected  the  InBurrcH;. 
kw  troops  remainuig  in  the  country  as  a  guard,  and  norni* 
nated   the   earl  of  Lanark  commander.     Had   their  only 
danger  arisen  from  the  tumultuous  assemblage,  this  might 
easily  have  been  met,  but  the  advance  of  the  victorious  sec- 
taries was  much  more  to  be  dreaded  ;  an  express  was  there- 
fore despatched  to  recall  Monroe,  and  Lanark  marched  south 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  to  join  him ;  the  road  Entatf**  re 
being  thus  left  open,  the  westlanders  proceeded  to  Edin-  ^^^  ^^"' 
bargby  and  the  committee  of  estates  withdrew-^This  was 
called  the  whigs'  road.* 

XXIX.  Monroe,  during  the  advance  of  the  duke,  had  re- 
mained at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  the  Scoto-Irish  forces, 
where  he   received   intelligence   of   Cromwell's  approach. 
When  that  general  had  reached  Skepton  castle,  in  York- 
shire, which  being  equidistant  from  his  quarters  and  Pres- 
ton, he,  dreading  to  be  attacked  while  unsupported,  retreat- 
ed to  Appleby,  and  sent  notice  to  Hamilton,  who  either 
never  received  or  disregarded  the  information.     On  learn- 
ing, however,  that  Cromwell  had  taken  the  road  to  Preston, 
he  returned  to  his  former  station,  where  he  kept  his  horse 
md  loot  night  and  day  in  readiness ;  but  he  received  no  or- 
ders for  his  direction.     Two  days  after,  his  patrole  upon  the 
Preston  road,  were  early  in  the  morning  unexpectedly  alarm- 
^  by  the  confused  noise  and  trampling  of  horse  at  a  dis- 
tance; it  was  the  scattered  rear-guard  of  the  duke^s  army, 
bringing  intelligence  of  his  defeat.     Monroe  entreated  them 

*  Kiiktoo's  Hist  p.  46.  Burnet  ctlls  it  the  Whiggunoret'  inroad,  and  thus 
Sivci  tW  derivatioD  of  the  term  :^^  The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have 
^cUqii  can  eooiigh  to  eenre  them  round  the  year  and  the  northern  parts  pro- 
^Mbg  man  dna  thej  need,  those  m  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
^4ith  the  storas  that  come  from  the  north,  and  from  a  word  Wiggam,  used  in 
^fing  their  horses,  all  that  drore  were  called  Whiggamores — shorter  Whiggs.** 
^Hirt.  voL  L  p^  JS8.  The  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Whigg— the 
^^ofbutter-milk— ''the  poorest  of  kitchen;**  which  the  covenanters  were 
"^  in  their  distress,  to  be  happy  to  procure,  and  were  thence,  in  derision, 
^'^  Whiggi*  The  term  was 'afterwards  more  honourably  applied — it  were 
^'^v^QQ^y  to  be  wished  it  had  never  been  assumed  by  worse  subiects. 
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K    to  remftin   with  him; — they  were  about  fifteen  hundred 
'*     horsemen^^but  they  refused,  luid  proceeded  to  Scsotland, 
^  spoiling  and  plondering  us  they  passed^  and  rendering  the 
country  more  hostile  than  ever  to  the  unfortunate  straggler^ 
who  afterwards  sought  to  escape.     He  then,  on  lasoertaining 
the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune,  retirki  by  the  east  road,* 
with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  coal  pits  at  Newcas- 
tle ;   but  on  his  inarch  received  the  orders  fi^m  the  cook 
.  arrives  "^^^^^  ^^  estates  for  his  return.      At  Haddington,  he  was 
Scot-      met  by  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Glencaim^  and  Lanark;  and 
when  the  forces  were  mustered  at  Gladsmuir,  Atj  amounted 
to  three  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  foot.  With  these 
Monroe  proposed  to  attack  the  west  country  whigs,  whc^ 
were  now  modelled  into  a  regular  army  by  David  Leslie,^ 
and  other  officers  who  had  refused  the  engagement ;  but  th^ 
committee  of  estates  having  already  entered  into  a  Itcgotim.^ 
tion,  and  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  other  party. 
Attempts    ^^u'^  "o^  consent^f     Disappointed  in  this,  he,  in  ooooere 
to  regain     with  Lanark,  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  regaiih  for  tlie 
for theen.  ^g<^rs  the  command  of  the  country.^     He  set  out  with 
g»ger8.       his  troops  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pass  of  Sdrling,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  junction  of  Argyle  with  the  other  smh 
ciated  lords,  while  Lanark  proceeded  to  Perth  toendtiiwwr 
to  raise  an  army  in  the  north.     On  his  march,  he  had  rtetrlf 
surprised  Cassilis  at  Linlithgow,  who  made  a  hasty  retreat  to 
Borrowstownness,  and  thence  to  the  Queensferry ;  but  wtf 
more  successful  at  Stirling.     When  he  had  reached  Larberty 
l>eing  told  that  Argyle  was  in   Stirling  with  about  AUJ 
horse,  and  a  number  of  foot,  leaving  his  infantry  to  follow, 
Sarprifics    he  rode  forward  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  making  a  circait} 
Arpyle  at    entered  that  town  by  the  park.     On  an  alarm  being  given 

Stirling.  .  .        .  1        !!.        1  111-  u 

the  marquis  with  a  few  horse,  had  only  time  to  escape  d 
the  bridge,  his  untrained  foot  soldiers  attempting  to  follo' 
were  met  and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  sir  George's  tnw 
ers ;  they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  after  aboo' 
hundred  were  killed,  the  remainder  were  taken  prisonen 
XXX.  Elated  with  the  success  of  this  skirmish,  the  c 

*  Whitelock,  p.  331. 

f  Rii»hworth  vol.  vii.  p.  1273.     Burnet's  Mem   p.  374,  ct-  seq. 

*  Thur  low's  State  P«i)crs,  vul.  i.  i».  1(X>. 
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niittee  of  estates  issued  orders  for  all  tlie  fencihle  men  in  the    nooK 
north  to  join  Monroe  at  Stirling,  but  the  nobles  would  not      ^^^^- 
obey  the  call ;  and  the  army,  now  placed  under  the  earl  of     |*^^^ 
Leven  and  Leslie,  re-enforced  by  the  gentlemen  from   Fife,  fuse  to  join 
and  by  the  earl  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Scotts  from  the  bor-  Monroe, 
der,  who  had  followed  and  watched  Monroe,  prevented  all 
communications  with  the  south.     Argyle,  meanwhile,  arriv- 
ed in  Edinburgh,  exasperated  at  the  faithless  attack,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  his  party,  who  had 
ever  been  averse  to  the  invasion  of  England,  made  applica-  Covenant- 
tion  to  Cromwell  for  aid  to  quiet  the  disorders  of  the  coun-  [^7crom. 
try,  in  terms  of  the  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  two  well. 
kingdoms  were  mutually  engaged  to  render  each  other  as- 
sistance in  repressing  any  internal  disturbance  that  might 
arise  from  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
the  covenant,  or  who  should  attempt  to  sow  discord  between 
the  two  nations.*     With  this  request  Cromwell  immediately 
complied,  and  returned  an  affectionate  answer,  **  professing 
with  all  heartiness,  to  be  ready  to  join  with  them  against  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  good  will  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  desiring  nothing  more  than  the  rooting  out  of 
^nist  all  loose  persons,  and  such  as  were  enemies  to  good- 
i^ess  and  good  men ;  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
u>  hia  entrance,  he  would  deny  himself  and  his  .soldiers,  what 
^  would  take  in  England." 

XXXI.  Perceiving  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  wishes 

tf  the  people,  and  the  unit^  force  of  England  and  the  cove- 

^ters,  the  engagers  yielded  at  last  to  listen  to  the  mcdia- 

^     tiouof  the  ministers;  and  upon   condition  of  having  their 

lives  and  fortunes  secured,  and  that  they  should  not  be  called  Tho  on- 
isocount  for  their  late  conduct,  agreed  to  demit  their  offices,  ^"^  **'^" 
^  disband  their  forces.  Monroe  with  his  troops  were  to 
'^ve  a  month's  pay,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ire- 
'^i  but  Monk,  who  commanded  there,  had  taken  advan- 
^of  his  absence,  and  reduced  the  garrisons  of  Belfast, 
^^ckfergas,  and  Colerain. 

^xii.  After  the  decisive  victory  at  Preston,  Cromwell  ad- 
^anced  with  his  forces  toward  Scotland.     He  was  met  at 

•  \VhittfUM4c,  p.  834. 
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BOOK  Berwick  by  messengers  from  the  committee  oft 
^^^^  consisting  entirely  of  coYcnanters  since  the  HsmiltioiinBfe 
1648.  tion  bad  demitted — ^who  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  di» 
cellor  in  their  name,  <' thanking  him  for  his  readioMlo 
assist  them,  and  for  the  good  order  and  diadpline  whick  b 
had  maintained  in  his  army,  by  preventing  any  stng^ 
from  doing  mischief  when  they  lay  so  near  the  borden;  w 
forming  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  treaty  with  tfaeodKi 
party,  and  their  own  anxiety  to  avoid  every  thii^  lAick 
might  import  an  accession  to  the  guilt  of  the  late  tfofff^ 
ment :  th/at,  in  consequence,  they  had  given  orders  fer  d^ 
banding  the  Scottish  forces  in  the  garrisons  of  Berwidt  sod 
Carlisle,  and  delivering  the  towns  for  the  use  of  the  psrli» 
ment  of  England."  Having  received  and  garrisoned  Be^ 
wick,  the  English  general  proceeded,  by  invitation  of  Ar 
committee,  to  Edinburgh  to  settle  the  tranquillity  of  CM* 
Gromwell**  land  in  conjunction  with  them*  At  Edinburgh  be  wss !» 
ceived  with  great  pomp,  and  lodged  in  the  earl  of  Morq^ 
house  in  the  Canongate,  with  a  strong  guard  placed  befbn 
his  gate  for  honour  and  security.*  The  lord  provoit  tH 
magistrates  paid  him  complimentary  visits,  as  if  he  bad  been 
the  sovereign,  and  ministers  congratulated  bis  arrival  as  tk 
saviour  of  the  country.  To  mark  more  strongly  their  regii4 
he  was  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  a  magoifioest 
entertainment  was  given  to  him  and  bis  officers,  aloDg  widi 
generals  Leven,  Leslie,  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  a  nombei 
of  Scottish  nobility  in  Edinburgh  castle,  from  which  he  de- 
parted  under  a  discharge  of  artillery;  the  parties  litde  imagiB* 
ing  that  within  two  years  they  would  meet  again  under  tcfj 
Forces  on  different  circumstances.  During  bis  stay  in  the  capital,  all  dK 
o^h«  d  d^  forces  on  both  sides  were  disbanded,  except  one  thousaiK! 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Levtf 
and  Leslie,  who,  together  with  two  regiments  of  horse,  ao^ 
two  troops  of  dragoons,  under  general  Lambert,  were  to  i^ 
main  imbodied,  to  protect  the  covenanters,  and  secure  ^ 
new  arrangements^i* 

XXXIII.  Frequent  consultations  were  necessiirily  held  l^ 


*  Guthrie  says,  Lady  Home's,  Mem.  p.  897. 
t  Whitelock,  p  336.     Rushworth,  vol.  viii.  p. 
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tween  Cromwdl  and  the  ruling  party,  at  which  the  royalists   BOOK 
jiaiideroiMly  aflBrmed  that  the  execution  of  Charles  was  con-     ^^^^ 
certed  with  Argyle.  The  regulation  of  Scotland,  and  arrang-     1646. 
ing  the  places  necessary  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  .^^JIJJ^JJ*' 
Dovenantersy  were  suflBcient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Crom-  Argyle. 
vdl  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  ;  nor  does  the  subsequent 
XMidact  of  the  marquis  warrant  our  believing  the  mischievous 
sports  which  were  circulated  by  his  enemies,  of  his  wish* 
Dg  to  usurp  the  throne  or  change  the  government     Having 
>btaiiied  the  restitution  of  the  two  frontier  fortresses,  and  the 
OLclnsion  of  the  engagers  from  the  municipal  offices  in  the 
netropolis,  and  the  next  parliament,  Cromwell  returned  to  Cromwell 
England,  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  important  transac-  ^^^ V^ 
ions  going  forward  in   the  capital,   which   threatened   to  ' 

mbvert  the  independent  interest  and  annihilate  the  army. 
Be  was  followed  by  sir  John  Chiesley  and  Mr.  Robert  Blair, 
mioister,  as  interim  commissioners  till  the  estates  should  as- 
>eii|ble,  to  express  the  gratitude  of  Scotland  for  the  good  of* 
fices  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  their  desire  to  cultivate 
ihe  amity  of  the  two  houses,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
he  existing  treaties, 
xxxiv.  Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of  real  magnanimity 
uui  being  able  to  submit  with  dignity  to  the  pressure  of  un- 
'oidable  calamity.     A  mind  of  a  superior  order  commands 
'eomstances,  not  less  by  yielding  gracefully,  and  without 
'-  appearance  of  constraint,  than  by  unshaktrn  constancy  in 
istiog  as  long  as  there  exists  any  rational  appearance  of 
%88.     Charles  could  not  perceive  this — he  resisted  with 
ioacy  till  every  chance  was  fled.     He  tired  and  disgust-  Retro- 
tis  opponents,  by  pertinacious  quibbling,  and  scholastic  '^^^'^' 
suistical  controversy,  till  at  last  concessions,  wrung  from 
J  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  state,  became  as  una- 
\  as  they  were  rendered  contemptible.      While  the 
h  parliament  were  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
ind  the  presbyterians,  during  the  absence  of  Cromwell 
party,  constituted  a  majority,  a  new  treaty  was  com- 
with  the  king,  and  the  restored  members  were  ex- 
urgent  to  have  it  concluded,  that  the  weight  of  the 
hrown  into  the  parliamentary  scale,  might  enable 
I  to  balance  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
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nents;  and  had  his  majesty  at  once,  and  without  hesitation, 
at  the  commencement,  acquiesced  in  those  concessions  which 
he  offered  at  the  close  of  the  discussions,  he  might,  proba- 
bly, have  been  restored  to  his  throne,  and  have  avoided  tlie 
scaffold ;  but  his  object,  in  entering  upon  negotiations,  was 
to  protract  time  till  the  result  of  other  disputations  more  con- 
genial to  his  disposition  were  ascertained  :-— he  trusted  to  the 
operations  of  Hamilton  and  the  efforts  of  the  royalists,  and 
was  rather  desirous  of  entering  his  capital  ^*  at  the  bead  of 
an  army,  than  at  the  tail  of  a  treaty." 

XXXV.  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  same  as  tliose 
which  had  been  fully  canvassed  at  Oxford,  Uxbridge,  and 
Newcastle;  the  arguments    were  the  same;  and  when  lii^ 
life,  liberty,  and  crown  were  in  suspense,  the  king  vexa— 
tiously  reiterated  objections,  which  he  well  knew  would  nevee^ 
be  listened   to,   and   repeated  propositions,  which  he  was^ 
equally  certain  would  be  rejected  ;  he  seemed  to  pique  hin^^ 
self  upon  sustaining  a  debate  when  the  object  was  to  settle    « 
kingdom,  and  although  their  mutual  requisitions  were  fuDjr 
understood,  he  pertinaciously  dissected  them,  as  if  they  hi^</ 
never  previously  been  mentioned.     The  parliamentary  com- 
missioners,  on  their  knees,  and  with  tears,  entreated  hiro 
to  despatch  the  business  with  all  possible  haste,*  and  as- 
sured him,  if,  without  the  formality  of  interchanging  written 
memorials,   he  would  frankly  empower  them  to  make  bis 
concessions,  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  days  be 
would  be  brought  up  with   freedom,  honour,  and  safety  u> 
parliament,  and  that  a  speedy  settlement  would  be  obtained  i 
but  Charles,  remaining  still  under  the  delusion  that  no  set* 
tlement  could  be  accomplished  without  him,  and  that  come 
what  might  his  person  was  sacred,  continued  to  procrastinate 
till  Hamilton  was   defeated,    and    Colchester  taken;  them 
when  the  army  and  the  independents  were  triumphant,  heooP- 
sented — to  revoke  every  hostile  proclamation  and  dedsr*' 
tion  against  parliament,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they  b^ 
taken  up  arms  in  self-^defence ; — a  preamble  which  they  h^ 
long  contested,  but  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  ibof 
own  preservation,  and  he  admitted,  only  provided  the  wbok 

•  pumel'u  Hist.  vol.  i.  p  61.     Wliitelock,  p.  331. 
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eaty  were  oondiided; — to  surrender  the  militia,  and  the  no-    BOOK 

ination  cS  the  chief  officer^  of  state  for  twenty  years:— >to     ^^^^ 

ve  full  satisfaction  respecting  Ireland,  and  to  acknowledge     1649. 

le  parliamentary  great  sebL     Religion,  and  the  exemption 

om  pardon  of  seven  delinquents,  were  the  only  points  upon 

hich  they  continued  to  disagree.     Parliament  required  the 

tal  abolition  of  prelaqr*  and  the  approbation  of  the  covenant; 

harles  was  willing  to  give  up  archbishops,  deans  and  chap- 

Ts,  but  not  bishops ;  these  he  considered  as  essential  to  a 

lurch,  the  parliament  considered  them  as  supporters  of 

sspotism/'*     Dreading  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy 

its  most  irresistible  argument  remained  uncontroverted, 

urliament  ha4  sold  the  church  lands :  despairing  of  re-in- 

oducing  his  beloved  hierarchy  if  its  emoluments  were  for 

rer  alienated,  Charles  refused  to  confirm  the  sale,  and  pro- 

osed  to  grant  ninety -nine  years'  leases,  at  the  old  rents. 

ut  the  parliament,  who  recollected  the  manner  in  which 

tiscopacy  subverted  presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  who 

rceived  in  the  king's  anxious  reservations  in  its  favour,  a 

termination  to  preserve  the  seedlings  of  the  hierarchy, 

icb  clearer  skies  and  more  propitious  seasons  might  ripen 

)  cedars,  determined  that  their  spreading  branches  should 

er  shade  their  ecclesiastical  Lebanon.     Their  iuflexibi- 

on  this  point  was  confirmed  by  the  transpiring  of  the 

gement  between  Charles  and  the  Scottish  commission- 

t  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  its  unsatisfactory  concessions  had 

3d  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  preference  shown  by 

Uon  to  the  malignants,  justified  the  fears  of  all  tlie 

terians,  that  they  were  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  royal 

on  and  hatred,  than  the  independents.     This  was  a 

sld  for  controversy,  and  here  the  disputants  wrang-  Broken  off. 

the  army  stepped  in  and  settled  the  matter. 

'.  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  even  at  this  period, 

still  played  a  double  game ;  and  that  not  satisfied 

ing  involved  again  his  ancient  kingdom  in  confus- 

blood,  nor  pleased  with  the  tliousands,  who,  dur- 

immer,  had  been  idly  sacrificed  to  his  unreasonable 

he  still  meditated  new  plans  of  mischief,  and  tliat 

•  Ludluws  folio  ed.  p.  102. 
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BOOK    the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  he  urged,  was  only  to 
^^^     protract  the  negotiations  till  he  could  find  the  means  of  kind- 
1648.     ling,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  bis  de- 
n^^^otia-*'^   voted  country.     Hopeless  of  Scotland,  he  eagerly  turned  to 
tions.         Ireland,  to  which  he  meditated  an  escape — ^his  own  letters 
shall  speak  for  him.     Afraid  lest  Ormond  should  trust  his 
public  professions  and  believe  him  sincere,  he  telb  bim»  [Octo- 
ber 10th,  1648,]  "  I  must  command  you  two  things ; — first, 
to  obey  all  my  wife's  commands,  then  not  to  obey  any  pub- 
lic command  of  mine,  until  I  send  you  word  that  I  am  five 
from  restrauit ;  lastly,  be  not  startled  at  my  great  conces- 
sions concerning  Ireland,  for  they  will  come  to  nothiDg.**  And. 
His  letters  same  month,  28th,  thus  writes  him,  **  This  is  not  only  tc^ 
Ormond.^  confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approve  of  oertaic^ 
commands  to  you,  likewise    to  command  you  to  prosecuti^ 
certain  instructions,  until  I  shall,  under  my  hand,  give  y^u 
other  commands.     And  though  you  wiH  hear  that  this  treaty 
is  near,  or  at  least,  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet  believe 
it  not,  but  pursue   the  way  you  are  in  with  all  possibie 
vigour.     Deliver  that,  also  my  command,  to  all  my  friendly 
but  not  in  a  public  way,  because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
To  Hop.     nie."     And  in  a  letter  to  Hopkins,  he  is  fully  more  explidi; 
*^i^-  "  To  deal  freely  with  you,"  says  he,  "  the  great  conces- 

sion I  made  to-day,  [October  9th,]  was  merely  in  order 
to  my  escape,  of  which,  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  had  not  doo^ 
for  then  I  could  return  to  my  strait  prison  without  rduc- 
tance ;  but  now  I  confess  it  would  break  my  heart,  hs^ 
ing  done  that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  can  justify* 
If  the  king  had  been  true  to  any  one  party,  and  had  honestly 
and  openly  adl)ered  to  them,  his  misfortunes  would  h»te 
claimed  our  pity,  however  much  we  might  have  beendispo*" 


*  Ormond  bad  gone  to  Ireland  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  tlie 
and  prepare  them  for  receiving  and  aiding  the  king ;  yet  Charles  wnnd  tfe* 
parliamentary  commissioners,  that  he  had  transacted  nothing  respectkf  M'' 
except  with  themselves.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  treaty  with  ar  WSi* 
Hopkins,  who  resided  opposite  to  Newport,  to  endeavour  his  escape,  skkv 
he  had  promised  the  parliament,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  would  hoc  lefvt  v> 
island  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  nor  for  twenty-eight  ^J"**? 
Cartes  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  17.  Letters  si^joined  to  Wa^J* 
Vindication,  p.  142,  &c.  Laing's  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  413.  Brodie^  ^ 
Kmp.  vol*  iv*  p.  144. 
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)ieiett  his  principles;  bat  when  we  see  him,  in  the  most 
vAfonn  negotiations,  acting  with  so  much  duplicity,  a  feeling  ^ 
of  contempt  mingles  with  the  indignation  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress,  at  seeing  such  selfishness  sporting  with  the 
hest  interest  of  a  nation,  whose  welfare  it  was  his  paramount 
duty  to  have  consulted. 

xzxTii.  Hollk  and  the  restored  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  would  have  made  any  concessions  almost  to  obtain 
tie  king^s  return,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effectuate  the  re- 
uction  of  the  army ;  and  would  have  accepted  of  very  slen- 
er  guarantees  in  order  to  accomplish  their  object  The 
rt&y,  aware  of  this,  watched  their  motions  with  vigilant  at-  Hii  tft 
^tion;  and  .after  dispersing  their  enemies  in  the  field,  began  ^^ 

>  consider  how  to  secure  themselves  from  their  enemies  in 
^e  council ;  they  perceived  their  own  destruction,  and  that 
r  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  fighting,  in  the  con- 
mction  of  the  king  and  the  presbyterians,  and  they  resolved 

>  prevent  it  by  a  forcible  interference. 

XXXVIII.  Their  first  step  was  to  present  a  remonstrance  to 
arliament,  demanding  justice  on  all  delinquents,  but  parti- 
alarly  upon  the  king,  as  the  capital  cause  of  all  the  evils  of 
te  kingdom,  and  of  the  late  unjustifiable  renewal  of  blood- 
ted.    In  this,  however,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  they 
A  been  anticipated  nearly  two  months  by  a  petition  to  the 
ne  effect  from  the  Inhabitants  of  London,  to  which  many 
>a8and  signatures  were  affixed ;  and  upwards  of  a  month 
the  county  of  Oxford.     To  their  remonstrance  the  par- 
tent  paid  no  attention ;  and  the  army  again  seized  the 
^s  person,  and  carried  him  to  Hurst  castle,  a  fortress  si- 
\  on  a  small  neck  of  land  opposite.     Against  this  viola- 
the  houses  protested  ;  and  after  a  debate  of  twenty-four 
,  voted  the  king's  concessions  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
.    The  following  day,  a  number  of  the  principal  offi-  jh^  army 
'  the  army  came  to  London,  and  consulting  with  some  overawe* 
opposition  members  of  the  commons,  they  resolved : —  meilt^  '*" 
'.  measures  taken  by  parliament  were  contrary  to  the 
Dosed  in  them,  and  tended  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the 
lat  had  been  shed  upon  themselves  and  the  nation  ; 
vas  therefore  the  duty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to 
p  to  such  proceedings  ;  having  engaged  in  the  war, 
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^^^^     ing  convinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarke 

1648.     was  just,  and  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  involved  in  i 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  they  agreed  that  nor 

should  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  house  but  such  as  ba 

continued  faithful  to  the  public  interest;  and  surroundin 

Exclude      St,  Stephen's  with  guards,  the  obnoxious  individuals  wci 

bersobnox.  arrested  by  special  order  from  the  general  [lord  Fairfax]  an 

ious  to        council  of  the  army ;  colonel  Pride,  who  commanded,  bein 

furnished  with   a  list  of  the  members  to  be  excluded,  an 

lord  Gray  of  Grooby  attending  to  point  out  their  person 

A  hundred  and  forty  members  thus  excluded,  the  remaindc 

of  the  house  of  commons  retraced  their  steps,  reversed  tbei 

Proceed-    former  vote  for  the  recallincr  the  impeached  members,  d< 
ings  of  the  .         °  '  ' 

commons,   dared  the  kmg  s  concessions  unsatisfactory,  the  proceedmg 

for  a  personal  treaty  dishonourable,  and  confirmed  the  resc 
lution  against  more  addresses. 

XXXIX.  Preparatory  to  their  future  proceedings,  the  con 
mons  resolved,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  i 
is  treason  in  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time  being,  to  levj 
war  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England.     Tbe 
lords  rejected  the  ordinance  when  sent  up  to  them,  and  ad- 
journed for  ten  days,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  collision ;  but 
the  commons,  instead  of  being  disconcerted,  passed  a  decla- 
DeclHre  the  ratory  act,  "  Tliat  the  people  are,  under  God,   the  original 
^owerTst-  ^^  "'    J"^'  power  ;  that  the  commons  being  chosen  by  and 
ed  in  the    representing  the  people,  are  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
^°P  ^'        tion  ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by 
the  commons  in  parliament,  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  the 
people  are  concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  king  and 
peers  be  not  had  thereto ;"  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  new  and 
Erect  a       special  tribunal,  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of 

HighCtiirt  ^^    king.*    It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  per* 

of  Justice  ,  p  1  1  ,    ;        . .       . 

for  tiying    sons,  named  from  the  commons,  the  army,  and  the  citizens* 

the  king.     ^^^  j^  ^j^g  j^  ^^^  ^j^j  delicate  situation,  and  prudential  to^ 

tives  prevailing  with  a  number  who  were  named,  scarceljf 

ever  above  seventy  assembled  at  a  time ;  Fairfax,  after  bt»* 

ing  given  it  the  sanction   of  his  name  and   approbatUNH ''^ 

•  Ludlow,  p.  103,  1(H      Whitelock,  p.  356. 
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ovily  once  with  the  oommissioners,  to  arrange  the  charges    BOOK 
a^Eainst  the  king— the  influence  of  his  lady,  who  was  a  keen     ^"'' 
pr^^sbyterian  and  strong  royalist,  preventing  a  second  appear-      1648. 
ance.*     Westminster  hall  was  fitted  up  with  imposing  gran-^ 
deur  for  the  occasion ;  and  every  circumstance  of  outward 
pomp  was  addedf  which  could  give  dignity  to  the  unparal- 
leled scene  of  royalty  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  delegated 
power  of  the  people.f 

xu  When  die  king  was  carried  to  Hurst  castle,  its  dark  Charles* 
and  gloomy  appearance  inspired  him  with  a  dread  tlftit  he  '*'"?  ®^."^* 
WAS  brought  hither  to  be  assassinated ;  and  one  night,  when 
Ite  heard  the  silence  interrupted  by  tlie  drawing  up  of  the 
portcollis,  and  the  trampling  of  horses  on  the  bridge,  he  ea- 
gerly sent  to  inquire  the  cause,  remarking  to  his  attendant, 
^at  this  was  a  fit  place  for  such  a  deed ;  and  he  felt  reliev- 
es when  informed  it  was  a  guard  arrived  to  escort  him  to 

Mr.  Fox  remarks,  "  great  and  respectable  as  are  the  names  of  some  who 

^  in  the  high  ootirt,  they  must  be  regarded  in  this  instance,  rather  as  ministers 

^  thst  usurper,  [Cromwell,]   than  as  acting  for  themselves.**      From   this 

^^*>fie  Ludlow  must  certainly  be  exempted,  and  colonel  Hutchinson,  although 

"  veiy  much  gainst  his  owne  will  put  in,  yet  looking  upon  himself  as  cullid 

^^^'cuDto,  durst  not  refuse  it,  as  holding  himself  obliged  by  the  covenant  of 

^>od,  and  the  publick  trust  of  his  country  reposed  in  him,  although  he  was 

^  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  runne  as  the  condition  of  things  then  was.'* 

'''»•  p*  304  ;   and  I  have  no  doubt,    many  others  acted  from  similar  mo* 

^*^  the  public  voice  was  against  the  king,  and  the  army  partook  of  the  pub* 

ocfieeling.     Cromwell,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  mind  were 

"^IKity  and  decision,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  circumstances  of  the 

**>»  b  which  he  lived ;  but  he  has  been  egregiously  wronged  by  those  re- 

^^CientatioDa  which  depict  him  as  if  he  had  created  them.     The  vacillating 

^oet  of  Fair&x  on  this  occasion,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold  downright 

^tcnainatioa  of  Cromwell,  so  congenial  to  true  English  feeling,  must  have 

^  greatly  to  weaken  the  generars  influence  in  the  army,  and  confirm  his 

ttenaofk. 

The  kiag  never  could  persuade  himself  that  he  H-as  in  any  personal  dan- 

whicfa  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  his  pertinacious  obstinacy  in 

^  his  concessions  so  long.     When  the  troops  surrounded  Carisbrook 

S  ind  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  escape,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the 

f  Lindsay  urged  him  to  attempt  it ;  but  he  interrupted  them,  stating  the 

Ity,  if  not  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it,  and  that  the  consequence 

be,  should  he  miscarry,  his  exasperating  the  army,  and  disheartening 

ttds ;  and  added,  **  Nay,  what  if  the  army  should  seize  him,  they  must 

s  him  for  their  own  sakes,  for  that  no  party  could  secure  their  own  in- 

nthout  joining  his  with  it.**    Col.  Cookers  Narrative.     Rush.  vol.  vii. 
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Windsor.     But  he  was  mistaken  in  the  men  with  whom  be 
had  to  do,  arid  did  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  power  which  his  Father  had  claimed  jvare  dimno^  and  the 
plain  unvarnished  manner  in  which  he  had  asserted  his  des- 
potic principles,  had  occasioned  an  universal  investigi^on 
into  the  origin  of  royal  power,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  prince  and  people.    Charles,  by  provoking  the  same 
discussions,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  charm  which  en- 
circles royalty  in  free  states ;  and  the  violent  defenders  ofl 
passive  obedience,  by  outraging  the  common  sense  of  th^ 
people  in  their  zeal  for  the  king,  still  farther  tended  to  de*^ 
stroy  the  cause  they  so  injudiciously  attempted  to  support. 
By  vesting  the  whole  power  personally  in  the  monarch,  the^ 
rendered  him  personally  responsible ;  and  took  away  those 
surest  guards  of  majesty, — the  accountability  of  the  servaWi 
of  the  crown,  and  the  constitutional  fiction,  that  the  king  cao 
do  no  harm.     At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  the  pa- 
triots abstained  from  bringing  forward  his  majesty  in  all 
their  remonstrances  and  petitions,  the  persons  against  wfaom 
their  invectives  were  directed,  were  his  advisers ;  it  was  those 
who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  royally,  that  first  brought, 
the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  into  contact.     But  when 
he  actually  appeared  in  arms  against  them,  the  saying  whicl^ 
became  current  in   the  parliamentary  army,  that  it  was  »^ 
lawful  to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  face  of  the  king,  as  in  that  of  «^y 
other  combatant  in  the  field,  evinced,  that  idle  reverence  fc>' 
the  sacred  person  formed  no  part  of  the  political  creed  of  b*^ 
opponents. 

XLi.  When  Charles  mentioned  to  colonel  Harrison,  <^ 
his  progress  to  Windsor,  a  report  that  he  had  heard  of  b*^ 
being  employed  to  assassinate  him,  the  colonel  repelled  tb* 
charge  with  honest  indignation  ;  but  told  him,  that  he  b^ 
said  "  the  obligations  of  the  law  were  equally  binding  on  tii* 
great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of  j^rsoDS- 
The  idea  of  making  a  striking  example  of  public  justice  ^ 
the  highest  delmquent,  was  far  more  consonant  to  the  r^  j 
principles  of  these  sturdy  republicans,  than  that  of  secun«#j 
their  own  safety  by  any  private  crime;  and  it  had  beentafj 
talked  of,  although,  perhaps,  this  might  be  the  first  Sff^ 
intimation  that  the  king  received  of  the  possibility  ofW*^ 
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Hig  brought  to  the  bar  as  a  criminal,  to  answer  in  the  face    BOOK 
of  the  world  to  charges  preferred  against  him  by  those  he     ^'^^ 
had  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  as  his  subjects.  i649. 

XLii.  This  unprecedented  trial  commenced  January  I9th, 
1649,  when  the  high  court  of  justice  first  sat  in  the  painted 
chamber.     Sergeant  Bradshaw  was  president ;  John  Cooke, 
nominated  for  this  occasion,  solicitor-general  for  the  people 
of  EIngland,  had  Dr.  Dorislaus,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske, 
his  assistants.     Next  day  they  met  in  Westminster  hall, 
when  the  king  was  brought  before  them,  escorted  by  colonel 
Hacker,  and  thirty-two  oflBcers,  with  partisans,*  his  own 
servants  immediately  attending  him.     He  was  received  in 
the  face  of  the  court  by  the  sergeant  at  arms,  with  his  mace, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  bar,  where  a  chair  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  was  placed  for  him.     After  sternly  eyeing 
bis  judges  and  the  spectators,  he  seated  himself  without  mov- 
ing his  hat  or  showing  the  least  mark  of  respect  to  the  court ; 
then  rising  hastily,  he  cast  a  haughty  glance  at  the  guards 
and  at  the  crowded  galleries,  and  again  sat  down.     Silence  His  trial 
being  proclaimed,  the  president  addressed  the  prisoner,  ac- 
quainting him  that  the  commons  of  (England  assembled  in 
parliament,  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  and  calamities  that 
had  been  brought  upon  the  nation,  and  of  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  spilt  in  it,  which  was  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
principal  author,  had  resolved  to  make  inquisition  for  that 
hlood;  and  according  to  the  debt  they  owed  to  God,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  kingdom,  and  to  themselves,  and  according  to 
tiiat  fundamental  power  that  rested,  and  that  trust  reposed 
^  them  by  the  people— other  means  failing  through  his  de- 
bolt^had  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment,  and 
1^  therefore  constituted  this  high  court  of  justice  he- 
^^  which  he  was  then  brought,  where  he  was  to  hear  his 
^wgc,  upon  which  the  court  would  pronounce.     Mr.  Cooke 
"^cn  rising  as  solicitor  for  the  commonwealth  offered  to  pro* 
^^  but  the  king  softly  laying  his  cane  two  or  three  times 
00  hb  shoulder  forbade  him  ;f  the  president  ordered  him  to 

'i         *  Wetpoot  like  hdbertVy  then  carried  by  officers. 

t  While  in  the  act  of  Uppiiig  the  solicitor's  shoulder,  the  silver  head  of 
^^^^ulcs'  stiff  fell  ofl^  and  one  of  his  attendants  having  stoopecTto  lift  it,  it  roll- 
^  iwij  to  where  the  king  stood,  and  he  had  to  lift  it  himself— this  was  con- 


o^ 
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f  the  country.     **  AH  which  designs,  wars,  and  evil  practices   BOOK 

r  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  have  been  and  are  carried  on  for . 

le  advancement  and  upholding  of  a  personal  interest  of  will,  1649 
>wer,  and  pretended  prerogative  to  himself  and  his  family, 
rainst  the  public  interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice  and 
»ce  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  and  from  whom  he 
fts  intrusted  as  aforesaid.  By  all  which,  it  appeareth  that 
e  said  Charles  Stuart,  hath  been  and  is  the  occasion  or 
ithor  and  continuer  of  the  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody 
irs ;  and  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders,  ra- 
nes,  burnings,  spoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mischiefs  to 
is  nation,  acted  and  committed  in  the  said  wars,  or  occa- 
:>ned  thereby." 

xLiii.    While  the  charge  was  reading,   Charles  smiled 
intemptuously,  as  if  in  scorn  at  his  judges;    his  enemies 
ipated  it  to  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  destruc- 
jn  of  his  opponents.     When  the  charge  was  done  read- 
ig,  the  king  demanded  by  what  authority  he  was  brought  jhe  king's 
litber  ?  and  on  being  answered,  by  the  authority  of  the  com-  objections 
ions  of  England,  he  observed  he  saw  no  lords  there  whose  court. 
resence  with  that  of  the  king  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
arliament;  he  insisted  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
ereditary,  not  successive,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  power 
•^hich  he  derived  from  heaven  he  was  not  accountable  to 
lan ;  he  would  not  therefore  betray  his  trust  by  acknow- 
edging  an  unlawful  authority.     Besides,  while  engaged  in 
reaty  with  his  two  houses,  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  pri- 
oner  and  carried  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  brought  thi- 
her  by  military  violence,  when  he  thought  the  treaty  had 
^^en  concluded.      The  president   when   he   had   finished.  Answer  of 
^id: — as  to  his  plea  of  not  being  accountable  to  man,  see-  jent^*^^" 
^g  God  by  his  providence  had  overruled  it,  the  court  had 
'^^Wed  to  do  so  also ;  and  if  he  would  give  no  other  an- 
^^er,  it  should  be  registered,  and  they  would  hold  him  as 
^tjfessed. 

xuv.  He  was  repeatedly  brought  before  them,  and  con- 
^ued  to  persist  in  questioning  their  jurisdiction ;  as  a  king,  Repeats  his 
^^  denied  that  he  was  answerable  to  any  human  tribunal,  o^Je<^tions. 
^hat  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone ;  but  granting  that  the 
^ple  bad  the  power  to  bring  him  to  account^  in  that  case, 
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BObtt   he  contended,  every  man  down  to  the  meanest  subject  oug 
^^^    to  have  given  his  opinion ;  he  confessed  he  had  a  trust, 
1640.    great  and  important  trust — ^the  freedom  and  liberty  of  tl 
people  of  England,  and  for  that  he  would  stand ;  **  For  tl 
charge,''  added  he,  <<  I  value  it  not  a  rush ;  but  for  me 
acknowledge  a  new  court  that  I  never  heard  of  before,  I  th 
am  your  king,  that  should  be  an  example  to  all  the  people 
England  to  uphold  justice,  ^d  to  maintain  the  old  laws;  i 
deed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it/'   He  was  proceedinj^  wb 
the  president  interrupted  him,  requiring  him  to  give  a  poi 
live  and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession  or  denial  of  t| 
charge ;  **  Sir,"  replied  the  king,  **  I  say  again  to  you,  if 
might  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  England  of  the  clea 
ness  of  my  proceedings,  not  by  way  of  answer  to  your  d> 
mand,  but  to  show  them  that  I  have  done  nothing  again 
that  trust  that  hath  been  committed  to  me^  I  would  do  ii 
but  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  against  their  privil^e^  t 
alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  sir,  you  must  ex 
Which  are  cuse  me  :*  **  Sir,"  answered  the  president,  **  this  is  the  thin 
^^^^       time  that  yon  have  publicly  disowned  this  court,  and  put  as 
affront  on  it ;  how  far  you  have  preserved  the  privileges  d 
the  people  your  actions  have  spoken  it — and  truly,  sirji  men** 
intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions — jou  hire 
written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  j*^  and,  having  ordered  the  default  to  be  re- 
corded, the  king  was  withdrawn.     Witnesses  were  then  ex- 
amined in  support  of  the  charge — ^that  the  prisoner  had  lefied 
war,  and  carried  arms  against  parliament  and  the  people  of 
He  is  found  England;  and  upon  their  evidence  he  was  pronounced  guihj' 
^^^'        Before  sentence  was  passed  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  beard 
before  the  lords  and  commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  upoo 
a  subject  which  he  said  highly  imported  the  lasting  peace  of 
the  nation  ;  some  of  the  judges  appearing  willing  to  con^i 
they  retired  to  deliberate;  in  about  half  an  hour  they  retuned 
with  a  refusal  to  his  request,  which  they  said  tended  to  set  ^^ 
another  or  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  thepo've' 
whereby  the  court  sat.     It  was  generally  supposed  tbat  h* 
meant  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  which,  as  Ai 
kingly  authority  was  not  yet  abolished,  would  have  b' 
throwing  an  additional  bone  of  contention  among  ■  peafi* ; 
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thready  sufficiently  disposed  to  disunite,  and  whom  the  utter   BOOK 
Viopelessness  of  ever  again  seeing  royalty  established  would      ^^^*' 
done  reconcile  to  the  republican  form  of  government.  He  was      1649. 
sentenced  as  a  traitor,  tyrant,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  J^^^"' 
to  suffer  death  by  decapitation.     Some  of  the  foreign  powers 
interfered  on  his  behalf,  but  their  mediations  were  without 
efiect;  and  the  tragedy  was  enacted  before  astonished  Eu- 
rope, whose  monarchs  beheld  with  awe  and  silent  amaze- 
ment the  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle. 

XLT.  The  king  passed  the  interval  between  his  sentence 
tod  execution— from  Saturday  till  Tuesday — at  St.  James', 
attended  by  Juxton,  late  bishop  of  London,  whom  he  had 
selected  to  assist  him  in  his  devotional  exercises ;  Calamy, 
Caryl,  and  several  other  presbyterian  and  independent  mi- 
nisters presented  their  duty,  and  their  humble  desires  to 
pray  with  him  and  perform  other  offices  of  service,  if  he 
^ould  be  pleased  to  accept  of  them ;  he  thanked  them  for  B^j,||yj<„,r 
their  love  to  his  soul,  begged  they  would  remember  him  in  while  un- 
their  petitions  to  God,— but  declined  receiving  their  per- ^^^J^^^ 
*onal  assistance.  Such  of  hb  family  as  were  in  England  death, 
^ere  allowed  to  visit  him  with  freedom  during  the  short 
space  he  had  to  live,  and  the  interviews  were  tender  and  af- 
fecting; he  bestowed  on  them  his  best  advices,  and  exhorted 
^hem  to  maintain  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  their  eldest  bro- 
ther so  soon  to  be  their  king.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  execution — Tuesday — his  majesty  awoke  before  light, 
•od  called  Herbert,  who  reposed  on  a  pallet  by  his  side,  and 
directed  him  to  be  particularly  careful  in  dressing  him ; 
**  this  is  my  second  marriage  day,"  he  remarked,  "  I  would 
he  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be 
^used  to  my  blessed  Jesus ;''  he  also  desired  him  *'  to  let 
him  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  lest,  as  the  season 
^  so  sharp,  and  he  might  shake,  some  of  the  observers 
'oight  iipagiue  it  proceeded  from  fear ;"  adding,  ^^  I  would 
have  no  such  imputation,  I  fear  not  death ;  death  is  not  ter- 
^ole  to  me,  I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared."  At  an  ap- 
pointed hour  Juxton  joined  them,  and  assisted  Charles  in 
"^  devotions ;  after  which  he  gave  Herbert  some  presents 
^  his  children,  and  his  farewell  advices. 

XLTi.  About  ten  o'clock  the  melancholy  projession  left 
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St  James'  for  Whitehall,  the  king  walking  on  foot  througl 
the  park  between  some  companies  of  foot  who  lined  the  road 
with  his  own  immediate  attendants  walking  bareheaded  be 
fore  and  behind,  between  a  private  guard  of  partisans.  Tb 
people  behaved  with  decorous  respect,  and  murmurs  of  sym 
pathy  were  heard  as  he  passed ;  while  the  silence  of  tin 
soldiers,  and  the  mournful  expression  of  their  countenancefl 
evinced  that  they  were  not  unaffected  at  this  striking  in 
stance  of  the  mutability  of  man^s  best  estate.  At  Whitehal 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  cabinet  where  he  used  to  sleep 
engaged  in  religious  exercises,  and  at  twelve  took  a  glass  o 
wine  and  a  little  bread;  thence  he  proceeded  through  the  ban 
queting  room  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  the  strec 
in  front,  and  to  which  an  entry  had  been  formed  by  open 
ing  a  window  ;  it  was  hung  round  and  had  the  floor  cover 
ed  with  black,  the  block  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  tnu 
laid  upon  it.  Horse  and  foot  were  drawn  up  all  arottm^ 
and  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense. 

xLvii.  When  the  king  came  upon  the  scaffold  he  made  a 
pause ;  and  looking  very  earnestly  on  the  block,  asked  a 
the  officer  who  stood  near  him  if  there  were  no  higher^ 
He  then  addressed  the  gentlemen  who  were  around  him,  a> 
he  said  he  could  not  expect  to  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  even  to  tliem  he  would  have  held  his  peace,  oolj 
he  was  afraid  his  silence  might  be  construed   into  a  confes 
sion  of  guilt  and  not  of  resignation.     He  protested  his  i^ 
nocence.    -AH  the  world  knew  he  did  not  begin  the  war,  a 
he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  never  intended  to  encro/ 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  they  did  so  upon  his  « 
they  took   the  militia,  and  their  commissions  were  ea 
dated  than  his.     He  hoped  God  would  clear  hiin  o 
guilt,  and  he  in  charity  did  not  mean  to  impute  it  to  ii 
houses,  for  he  believed  that  ill  instruments  between  the 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed ;  yet  would  he  p^ 
but  that  God^s  judgments  were  just  upon  him;  and 
knowledged  retributive  justice  in  the  sentence  he  ^ 
to  suffer,  for  his  own  crime  in  having  assented  to  th 
tion  of  an  unjust  sentence  on  his  friend.     He  pronoi 
forgiveness  on  all  the  world,  even  those  who  wen 
mediate  cause  of  his  death  ;  he  expressed  his  wish 
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iniglit  repent  of  this  great  crime,  and  he  prayed,  with    St.    BOOK 
Slephen,  that  it  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  not 


only  so,  but  that  they  might  take  the  right  way  for  the  peace      1649. 
of  the  kingdom.     This  he  beliered  would  never  be  the  case,  decUrill."^ 
nor  would  God  ever  prosper  them  till  they  gave  God  his  due,  tion. 
by  regahting  right  according  to  the  scriptures,  his  church, 
which  was  then  out  of  order ;  the  king  his  due,  accorduig  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  the  people  their  due,  their  liber- 
ty) tnd  freedom — but  that,  he  reminded  them,  did  not  con- 
sist in  their  having  any  share  in  the  government,  that  is  no- 
thing pertaining  to  them;  a  subject  and  a  sovereign  are  clean 
diflferent  things ;  their  freedom  consists  in  being  obedient  to 
'«W8  that  secure  their  life  and  goods.    "  Sirs,"  added  he,  "It 
^as  for  this  that  now  I  am  come  here :  if  I  would  have  giv- 
^  way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have  all  laws  changed  ac- 
coidiDg  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have 
^^"Oit  here ;  and  therefore,  I  teil  you — and  I  pray  God  it  be 
'^ot  hud  to  your  charge — ^that  I  am  the  martyr  of  the  peo- 
1^    I  have  delivered  my  conscience ;  I  pray  God  that  you 
Mte  those  conrses  that  are  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom 
^  your  own  salvation.***     When  he  had  ended.  Dr.  Juxton 
suggested,  that  it  might  be  expected  he  would  say  something 
^  his  affection  for  religion.     The  king  thanked  him  for  re- 
'iiindmg  him  of  this,  for  he  had  almost  forgotten  it ;  and  ad- 
^''cssnig  the  spectators  again,  he  said,   ^*  In  troth,  sirs,  my 
^^<)nscience  in  religion  I  think  is  very  well  known  to  the 
^orid,  and  therefore  I  declare  before  you  all,  that  I  die  a 
^ristian,  according  to  the  profession  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
*•*!,  as  I  found  it  left  me  by  my  father."     Turning  to  the 
^fioers,  he  said,  '*  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God.'' 
*^*  JoxtoD,  at  his  desire,  assisted  him  in  adjusting  his  hair 
^^^  a  satin  nightcap,  while  he  repeated,  "  I  have  a  good 
^•le  and  a  gracious  God.''     The  prelate  replied,  «  There  is 
^ooe  stage  more — this  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome 
"^^'^is  a  short  one ;  but  you  may  consider  it  will  soon  carry 
J^  ft  great  way — it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
*«ere  you  shall  find  to  your  great  joy  the  prize  you  haste  to 
"^  crown  of  glory.**  "  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "from  a  cor- 
""THible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can 
^     "  You  are  exchanged,"  added  Juxton,  «  from  a  tem- 
^OL  IV,  2  y 
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BOOK  poral  to  an  eternal  crown — a  good  exchange.^  , ' 
^^ll*  took  off  his  cloak  and  his  George,  and  giving  his  < 
1649.  Dr.  Juxton,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  remember.  His 
His  execu-  then  adjusted  to  the  block,  and  having  repeatec 
prayer,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  the  appointed  s 
which  the  executioner,  who  was  masked,  perFormc 
fice.  An  assistant,  also  masked,  held  up  the  blee< 
'  with  the  common  exclamation — here  is  the  head  < 
tor.  This  sad  spectacle  excited  in  the  beholders  tl 
gled  emotions  of  pity  and  compassion  which  fallen 
seldom  fails  to  inspire ;  and  several  endeavoured 
ping  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  sacred  blood,  to 
some  holy  relic  of  the  "  royal  martyr."  His  body  ^ 
a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  carried  ba< 
cabinet  chamber  in  Whitehall ;  there,  after  being 
ed,  it  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  remainec 
roary  17th,  when  it  was  carried  to  Windsor,  and  h 
in  the  Dean's  Hall  a  short  time :  it  was  subsequent 
privately  in  St  George's  chapel,  where  it  remained 
vered  till  a  foiv  years  ago,  notwithstanding  some  ( 
tempts  at  the  restoration  to  find  it  out,  and  bes 
funereal  honours, 
i  xLViii.  Charles  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
the  twenty- fourth  of  his  reign,  when  he  fell  a  sacrif 
obstinate  love  of  arbitrary  power  in  church  and  stat< 
Review  of  multiplicity  of  his  unprincipled  intrigues  to  regaii 
hia  mea-  ^^e  chances  of  war  had  declared  against  him.  His  mi 
and  melancholy  fate,  his  attachment  to  episcopacy, 
ness  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  reputed  piety,  have  conti 
procure  for  his  character  a  degree  of  respect,  whic 
perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  or  the  cabal  o 
tocratic  faction,  it  would  never  have  received.  His 
Scotland  commenced  by  an  open,  undisguised  avow 
potic  principles ;  and  by  wanton  and  shameless  atta 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  personal  safetyo 
stitutional  opponents.*  His  innovations  upon  the 
establishment  of  that  country,  w^ere  constant  aggressi 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  by  whatever  mental  reser 

*  In  the  cai^cs  of  lords  Rothes  and  Balmerinoi* 
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might  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  declaration,  that  he    BOOK 
did   not  commence  the  war  in  England,  the  Scottish  nation      ^^^^' 
were  as  incapable  as  unwilling  to  attack  him,  when  his  war-      1649 
like  preparations  forced  them  to  take  arms.     After  the  insi- 
dious truce  at  Dunselaw  was  concluded,  his  total  disregard 
to  all  his  promises  led  to  the  second  rupture  with  his  native 
kingdom,  towards  which  his  conduct  had  only  exhibited  one 
unvarnished  picture  of  tyranny  and  duplicity.     His  conces- 
sions during  his  last  visit  were  evidently  intended  merely  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  covenanters  till  his  success  in 
England  enabled  him  to  recall  them,  and  reduce  both  king- 
doms to  the  same  hopeless  subjection.     His  throwing  liim- 
self  into  their  army  at  Newark,  was  with  the  intention  of 
separating   them  from  the  English,  and  enabling  him  to 
^  maintain  the  war  with  their  forces ;  and  his  last  engagement 
was  jret  more  indefensible  and  ruinous.     As  king  of  Scot- 
I^d,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  one  act  which  entitles  his 
memory  to  the  regard  of  his  countrymen.     His  piety  they 
did  dot  esteem  of  much  value ;  and  even  his  far-famed  chas- 
tity ^as  held  doubtful.*    They  could  not  give  great  credit 
to  that  man^s  professions  of  regard  for  religion,   who  autho- 
rized and  enjoined  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  who  paid 
^^   regard  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  who  showed  lit- 
tle hesitation  in  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  in  his  com- 
mon conversation  ;  and  his  regular  compliance  with  the  mode  Hischarac 
of  Presbyterian  worship  while  in  Scotland,  precluded  the  be-  ^c'- 
^f^  of  his  being  conscientiously  devoted  to  any  other  form. 
His  habitual  insincerity  must  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  be 
iDiptited  to  his  education  under  a  father  who  placed  the 
highest  excellence   of  his   trade — kingcraft — in   shuffling, 
tnck,  and  chicane ;  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  but  be- 
^  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own   deceit.     It  would  be  un- 
just however,  not  to  allow  that  his  conduct  was  unstained  by 

. .  **  He,  Charleif  was  a  gentleman,  beraiise  of  bis  continual  misfortunes, 
^^^^  by  most^  and  admired  by  many.  I  will  not  say  but  there  are  great  mys- 
^^  in  kings*  genealogies  and  characters ;  common  historians  serving  them  as 
^'^^I*^^  legendaries  do  their  latter  saints  :  concealing  all  their  vices,  extolling 
^"^^on  virtues  as  beroick ;  yet  I  never  heard  his  enemies  blame  him  for  the 
r^'^i^OD  vices  of  princes,  except  the  two  bastards  in  bis  youth,  and  his  swear. 
°V  >^  bis  oU  i^e."    Kirkton*s  Hist.  p.  46. 
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BOOK  very  gross  vice ;  and  as  from  his  infancyy  be  breathed  in  a 
^^^^-  atmosphere  of  the  rankest  pollution,  he  has  been  deenK 
virtuous,  because  he  escaped  being  entirely  depraved.  E 
was  an  uxorious  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  d 
cent  man.  He  possessed  some  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  an 
his  general  abilities,  though  not  of  that  extraordinary  staa 
which  his  eulogists  pretend,  were  by  no  means  despicaU 
His  manners  were  cold  and  repulsive.  His  person  wi 
about  the  middle  size;  his  aspect  grave  and  pale^  and 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  rendered  it  rather  unpleasant. 

xLix.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  a  pioi 
fraud  was  successfully  practised  upon  the  nation.     Whi 
men's  minds  were  tender  at  the  recollection  of  his  recent  so 
ferings,  and  before  they  had  time  to  recall  any  sterner  fee 
ings,  a  book  entitled  Eikon  Basilike,  or  a  Portraiture  of  h 
Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and   Sufferings,   was  pat 
lished.     Any  book  making  its  appearance  in  such  cir^uin 
stances,  and  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  strongest  u 
surances  of  its  being  genuine,  could  not  fail  to  attract  iju»' 
versal  attention;    and  the   Eikon  was  extremely  well  cA 
Eikon  Bfi-  culated  to  produce  an  impression ;  the  sentiments  it  expres- 
ed  a^for^^  ses  are  those  of  pious  resignation  and  christian  charity;  tl« 
geiy.  views  of  public  affairs  are  specious  apologies  for  all  tk 

objectional  actions  of  his  majesty,  and  each  meditation  con- 
concludes  with  a  prayer  breathing  fervent  wishes  for  his 
people^s  happiness.  It  is  the  picture  of  an  injured,  patient 
devout  sufferer,  the  severest  pangs  of  whose  heart  wen 
those,  the  miseries  of  his  people,  not  his  own  w retched ness,oc 
casioned.  The  book  is  plausibly  written,  with  much  ap 
parent  piety  and  tenderness ;  and  the  royalists,  who  recei' 
ed  it  with  more  eagerness  than  the  scriptures,  compared  > 
to  the  sacred  writings  in  all  the  beauties  of  its  composition 
nor  scarcely  considered  its  contents  as  of  less  authoritj 
Belief  in  its  authenticity  became  soon  a  test  of  loyalty;  s"' 
although  Clarendon,  Charles  II.,  and  the  duke  of  Yor 
knew  the  cheat,  at  the  restoration  it  would  have  been  littl 
less  than  sacrilege  to  have  hinted  that  it  was  spurious.  Bt 
the  publication  of  the  Clarendon  Papers  discovered  the  re) 
author;  and  now  that  this  wonderful  production  is  incontr 
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vertibly  proved  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Gauden,  it  has    i^ooK 
sunk  to  the  level  of  other  well  written  ephemeral  produc-     XIII. 
tionsy  which  accident  had  raised  to  undue  elevation,  but      1549, 
which  when  the  excitement  is  gone  remain  neglected.* 

L.  That  the  condemnation  of  the  king  was  unjust  has  been 
assumed,  because  the  court  of  high  justice  was  a  court  un- 
known to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  unsanctioned  by 
the  proper  legislature ;  but  society  in  Britain  had  been  de« 
ranged,  and  all  its  regular  bands  ruptured  by  a  long  and  im- 
biitered  civil  war ;  and  the  act  must  be  judged  by  principles 
applicable  to  the  exigence  of  the  case — a  case  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent,  and  to  which  there  has  never  been  a  pa- 
raUel.f  The  question  resolves  itself  thus — did  the  king 
when  be  took  arms  to  coerce  his  parliament,  decide  upon 
staking  lus  life  and  his  crown  upon  the  event-*-that  he  would 
either  be  a  glorious  [t.  e.  absolute]  king,  or  a  patient  mar- 
tjr?}:  if  8o»  he  knew  the  forfeit,  and  had  no  right  to  coni- 
pluD;  but  to  justify  his  opponents  in  exacting  the  penalty, 
^  the  opinion  of  a  late  great  statesman,  the  danger  of  suffer* 
u^  him  to  live  must  have  been  not  problematical  and  re-  Reflec- 
^te,  but  evident  and  immediate ;  and  he  pronounces  thai  ^'^""' 
^  danger,  in  this  instance,  was  not  of  such  a  nature.f  I 
'^gi^  to  differ  from  so  high  a  name  as  that  of  Fox ;  but  the 
^■^gagement  with  the  Scots,  I  apprehend,  completely  estab- 
lishes such  a  danger ;  and  Charles'  endeavour  to  raise  up  a 
-sij^  iHiW  War  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in 
^'^  with  his  parliament,  vindicates  the  infliction  of  the  last 
^tremity.  Political  reasons  alone,  were  not  however,  those 
^'POQ  which  the  ruling  party  in  England  defended  their  con- 
^^t;  they  pled  the  necessity  of  cleansing  the  land  from 


■'?=■ 


IW  coiiUiOfCffiy  respecting  the  Eikon  is  now  of  little  importance.  A 
^^^Blcd  ftind  pooo  Wmcs  all  interett.  Thooe  of  my  readers  who  may  feel  any 
?*Hiiity  about  it,  will  find  the  whole  fully  discussed,  and  indisputably  settled  in 
T^i^V^  Scotland,  last  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  443,  and  the  long  note  xiv.  p.  565,  at 

y  t  Tht  outiageotw  and  fiureical  nnockery  of  justice  in  France,  on  the  trial  of 
7^  XYL,  bean  no  more  resemblance  to  the  solemn,  serious,  and  unimpas* 
J^'^  proceedings  at  Westminster,  than  the  Gallic  phrenzy,  which  followed 
^  tbrmer  erent,  does  to  the  important,  beneficial,  and  bloodless  revolution  of 
*^ii  in  1666. 
t  His  own  eiqiressions,  vide  p.  90.         ^  Fox's  Hist.  Frag.  4to.  cd.  p.  13 
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BOOK  blood,  and  doing  justice  upon  the  chief  murderer; — ^theyar 
^^^^  gued  that  the  more  exalted  the  situation  of  the  delinquen 
1649.  was,  the  more  necessary  was  the  example — that  essentia 
justice  knew  no  difference  between  the  prince  and  the  pea 
sant — and  that  all  law,  natural,  moral,  and  divine,  requirec 
that  whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  bis  blooc 
should  be  shed ; — on  this  ground  the  presbyterians  and  thej 
were  agreed.  The  accountability  of  monarchs  for  their  con. 
duct,  and  the  right  of  subjects  to  try,  depose,  or  put  todeaC 
their  sovereigns  for  the  flagrant  crimes  of  murder  and  t^ 
ranny,  had  always  been  asserted  by  the  Scottish  reformer^, 
and  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  this  king's  grai^« 
mother,  whose  deposition  by  the  Scots  formed  an  autbori 
for  the  trial  of  her  descendant,  as  her  execution  on  a  sea 
fold  was  the  first  example  of  royal  blood  being  shed  by  th 
hands  of  a  common  executioner  «n  England  ;* — but  the  Scots 
who  had  refused  him  admission  into  the  kingdom,  unless  h4 
would  subscribe  the  covenant,  and,  true  to  their  principles: 
oppose'd  his  restoration  to  liberty,  or  the  throne  upon  aoj 
other  terms,  although  they  might,  and  most  probably  woold 
have  concurred  with  their  presbyterian  brethren  in  Englan^l 
in  bringing  Charles  to  an  account,  could  not  endure  th»^ 
"this  exemplary  act  of  substantial  justice"  should  be  per- 
formed by  sectarians,  and  the  throne  at  the  same  time  over- 
turned by  republicans. 

LI.  When  the  English  presbyterians  regained  their  asceO- 
dency  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  the  Scottish  cO 
venanters  theirs,  from  the  defeat  of  the  engagement,  Ix^*^* 
then  became  anxious  to  secure  it  by  a  treaty  with  the  kin^ 
and  the  Scottish  committee  of  estates  in  reply  to  a  letter  fro"* 
his  majesty,  by  Parsons,  besought  him  at  last  to  hearken  ^ 
the  advice  of  his  parliament  in  consenting  to  the  proposilicPt>^ 
of  both  kingdoms ;  especially  to  those  respecting  the  ooven**'^ 
and  reformation  of  religion,  which  they  understood  to  beth* 
point  he  most  stuck  on,  and  to  which  they  in  interest  ao^ 
honour  were  obliged  to  adhere,  and  without  which  his  kii^ 
dom  could  not  be  established  in  righteousness.     Their  cotB*  j 

•  Unless  we  consider  the  tragedies  of  Henry  the  Vlllth'swivwai 
lessons  of  encroachment  on  the  sanctity  of  discrowned  heads. 
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missioners,  wbo  followed,  were  instructed  to  hold  the  same    ^^^^ 
language ;  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  king's  acceding  to 


tlieir  proposals,  their  want  of  power,  and  their  dread  of  the  su-      i^^^. 
premacy  of  the  army  and  independents,  alone  prevented  them  scotn^to 
from  proceeding  to  set  aside  Charles,  and  choose  a  more  pli-  "^e  the 
ant  substitute  for  the  preservation  of  the  covenant  and  of  the    '"^' 
monarchy.     In  their  present  depressed  state,  no  probable 
means  of  effecting  thb  latter  object  presented  themselves ; 
they,  therefore^  could  only  expect  to  attain  the  former  by  the 
preservation  of  the  king's  life ;  and  this  they  laboured  to  pro- 
tect by  the  sole  method  now  in  their  power — that  of  remon- 
strance and  representation.     As  soon  as  the  ordinance  for  his  Thejr  com- 
tnal  was  passed  m  the  commons,  the  Scottish  commissioners  letter  to  the 
sent  a  letter  strongly  urging  unity  of  counsels  and  actions,  ac-  common*. 
^rding  to  the  covenant  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that 
^e  house  would  not  proceed  to  try  or  execute  the  king,  until 
^e  advice  of  their  nation  was  received  :  to  this  no  attention 
Was  paid,  and  the  preparations  for  the  trial  proceeded. 

tJi.  Meanwhile,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met,  [January  Parliammt 
*^]  in  pursuance  of  the  summons  of  the  committee ;  and  as  ™*^®^'- 
«u  who  had  adhered  to  or  approved  of  the  engagement  were 
•deluded,  only  fourteen  of  the  nobility  were  present*     On 
"*G    second   day  of  their  meeting,   a  letter  was  laid  before 
^^H),  from  the  commissioners  in  England,  informing  them 
^^he  seclusion  of  the  members  by  the  army,  the  revocation  Apprined 
^^1  the  votes  in  favour  of  the  kinff,  and  the  resolution  tof^'j?®'"; 

nm^  .  o'  tentioii  of 

Proceed  agamst  him  as  a  capital  offender;  enclosing  also  atheEnglivh 
P«Per,  entitled,  Agreement  of  the  People,t  and  stating  to  kJng"[J**"' 
^IH  the  di£Scult  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.     If  trial. 
^^  reroauied  silent  at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  it 
^^uld  be  considered  as  an  approbation  or  a  compliance  with 
"*^  army  upon  some  secret  agreement;  if  they  presented  any 
sdaress  to  such  lords  and  commons  as  were  permitted  to  re- 
°^n,  and  acknowledged  them  to  be  the  houses  of  parlia- 
""^t,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  injurious  to  the  cause,  and 
*  breach  of  the  solemn  league,  by  which  they  were  .  obliged 
^  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliament  and 

*  Acts  of  tlw  Seottish  Pkriiament,  vol.  vi.  p.  339. 

f  This  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Ireton.     Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1309. 
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liberties  of  the  kingdom,  unless  it  were  done  with  a  salvo  C^ 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  taking  notice  of  the  fbr^^ 
upon  the  house,  which  would  be  a  ticklish  matter ;  and  tl^] 
requested  advice  how  to  proceed  in  their  intercourse  wi  ^ 
them. 

LI II.  In  reply,  the  Scottish  parliament  acted  consistent^ 
with  their  covenant.     They  would  neither  justify  the  kim^ 
nor  admit  the  doctrine,  that  princes  were  exempted  fr(^  i 
being  brought  to  trial  and  punished ;  but,  at  the  same  tiir^ 
they  could  not  agree  to  set  aside  the  ancient  family,  or  i^Jl 
rogate  royalty.     Their  instructions  to  their  commissione-xir 
therefore,  were — to  use,  in  their  applications,  the  salvo  su^g. 
gested  in  their  letter,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  approve 
of  any  violence  used  against  the  parliament  or  any  of  it$ 
members — to  make  application  to  such  lords  and  commons 
as  were  friendly,  well  affected,  and  of  the  honest  [*.  e.  prei- 
byterian]  party,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  offence 
to  any ; — ^to  justify  in  no  shape  the  king^s  proceedings  or  ac- 
tions, nor  express  any  approbation  of  the  late  engageniest; 
— to  do  nothing  which  might  tend  to  create  a  breach,  or 
give  any  grounds  for  a  new  war ; — and  to  request  that  tbe 
houses  would  do  no  violence  to  the  king's  person.*     But  if 
they  should   proceed   and  pronounce  sentence  against  lb« 
king,  they  were  to  enter  their  dissent,  and  protest  that  tbe 
kingdom  of  Scotland  might  be  free  of  all  the  desolation,  oi- 
sery,  and  bloodshed  that  would  inevitably  follow,  <^  witboat 
offering  in  your  resonne  that  princes'  are  eximed  from  triale 
of  justice  "f — they  were  to  press  upon  them  the  calamiUtf 
that  would  ensue  from  the  king's  execution,  and  the  grief* 
ous  effects  it  would  have  in  Scotland,  considering  his  d«liverj 
up  at  Newcastle — they  were  to  protest  against  the  doctrinei 
of  the  people's  agreement  respecting  toleration,  and  at  the 


*  The  expressions  are,  "  That  they  wold  delay  to  medle  with*  tbe  ^ 
pcrione,  according  to  iher  seurall  promiMies  and  decloi-atione  at  NeH'e«tk  td 
Humbie  house."  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iii.  p.  384-  That  my  interpretitioo  'a 
correct,  appears  from  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners :  they  did  let 
insist  upon  "  delay,"  a  mere  deferring,  but  "  a  delay  to  medle  Tft-ithe,*— •  laMk 
abstaining  from  hurting. 

f  Acts  of  the  Srotrish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  3k).     Dalfoiir*8  Mem.  fol  m 
p.  384. 
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^^0^   time   to   declare   the    king's   concessions   unsatisfac-   BOOK 
torj-.  XIII. 


I'lv.  These  instructions  were  sent  off  by  express  to  their      1640. 
^^^missioners,  and   the  commissioners,    when  they  found 
every  other  step  unavailing,  on  the  22d  of  January,  sent  the 
'olloving  protest  against  their  proceedings,  under  cover  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons; — "By  our  letter  of  the 
^^  iustant,  we  represented  unto  you  what  endeavours  have 
^^n  used  for  the  taking  away  of  his  majesty's  life ;  for  change 
^^  the  fundamental  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  intro- 
'ucing  a  sinful  and  ungodly  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  • 
^)d  therein  we  did  express  our  sad  thoughts  and  great  fears 
f^  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  follow  thereupon  ;  Protest  of 
nd  further,  we  did  earnestly  press  that  there  might  be  no  |„i^^™'„ 
Toceeding  against  his  majesty's  person,  which  would  cer-  against  the 
>inly  continue  the  great  distnictions  of  these  kingdoms,  and  V     ^^  J|^^ 
evolve  us  in  many  evils,  troubles,  and  confusions.     But  that  English 
y  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Eng-  ^^™'"°°*" 
and,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  such  course  might  be  taken  in  relation  to  him,  as 
^y  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  both 
^ving  an  unquestionable  and  undeniable  interest  in  his  per- 
^n  as  king  of  both  ;  which  duly  considered,  we  had  reason 
^  hope  should  have  given  a  stop  to  all  proceedings  against 
"is  majesty's  person.     But  we  understand  that  after  many 
'Ambers  of  the  house  of  commons  have  been  imprisoned 
^d  secluded,  and  also  without  and  against  the  consent  of 
^he  house  of  peers,  by  a  single  act  of  yours  alone,  power  is 
B^Yen  to  certain  persons  of  your  own  number,  of  the  army, 
^  some  others,  to  proceed  against  his  majesty's  person ; 
>Q  order  whereunto,  he  was  brought  tip  on  Saturday  last  in 
*he  afternoon  before  this  new  extraordinary  court.     Where- 
'^  we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  for 
^eir  vindication  from  false  as))ersions  and  calumnies,  de- 
^ire,  that  though  they  are  not  satisfied  with  his  majesty's 
Concessions  in   the  late  treaty  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
^ighij  especially  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  are  resolved 
at  to  crave  his  restitution  to  his  government  before  satis- 
vtion   be  given  by  him  to  liis  kingdoms,  yet  they  do  all 
itfiiimously  with  one  voice — not  one  member  excepted — 
roL.  IV.  2  z 
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BOOK    disclaim  the  least  knowledge  of,  or  accession  to  the  late  pre 
ceedings  of  the  army  here  against  his  majesty;  and  sincere], 
1649.      profess  that  it  will  be  a  great  grief  unto  their  hearts,  and  U 
heavy  upon  their  spirits,  if  they  shall  see  their  trusting  c 
his  majesty's  person  to  the  honourable  houses  of  tlie  parlia 
ment  of  England  to  be  made  use  of  to  his  ruin,  so  far  coi 
trary  to  the  declared  intentions  of  the  kingdom  of  ScotlaiM 
and  solemn  professions  of  the  kingdom  of  England.    Ad 
to  the  end  it  may  be  manifest  to  the  world  how  much  thej 
abominate  and  detest  so  horrid  a  design  against  his  majestyV 
f)erson,  we  do  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,   hereby   declare   their  dissent  from   the  said 
proceedings,   and   the   taking  away  of  his   maje&t/s  life; 
iind  protest,  that  as  they  are  altogether  free  from  the  same^ 
so  they  may  be  from  all  the  evils,  miseries,  confusions,  and 
calamities  that  may  follow  thereupon  to  these  distracted  kio^ 
doms." 
Of  no  ef-        I'V.  This  protestation  was  as  little  attended  to  as  the  fiH^ 
fectj-thcir  mer  letter ;  but  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts  to  pre- 
ioVj^m"  serve  the  king's  life,  they  made  application  to  lord  FairfiXf 
and  to  Cromwell,  to  interpose  their  influence  to  save  him; 
and  on  the  very  clay  preceding  the  execution,  they  sent  ear* 
nest  and  pressing  letters  to  both,  to  try  if  even  then  thcj 
would  interpose  with  the  council  of  war  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing stroke.     Their  address  to  Fairfax,  I  copy,  as  itgoesen- 
tirely  to  refute  the  idle  stories  respecting  that  general's  using 
strenuous  exertions  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  monarcb. 
The  Scottish  commissioners  had  previously,  it  would  appear* 
importuned  him  without  effect;  nor  did  this  last  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  humanity  and  honour  make  any  greater  in** 
pression.    "  May  it  please  your  excellency, — we  have  divers 
times  waited  on  you  to  solicit  your  endeavours  for  preserv*^ 
tion  of  his  majesty's  person  ;  and  now  having  received  p»*" 
ticular  directions  from  the  estates  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land to  make  application  to  your  excellency  for  the  same 
end,  we  do,  in  their  names,  earnestly  desire  and  entreat  lbce» 
that  you  will  take  into  serious  consideration  that  the  kin)!' 
dom  of  Scotland  hath  undoubted  interest  in  his  majesty^spc^ 
son  ;  and  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  proceed  against  the klQft 
not  only  without,  but  against  their  advice  and  consent rdti* 
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V\s  person  was  intrusted  by  that  kingdom  to  the  honourable    BOOK 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  how  much  it  will  reflect  upon  the     ^^'^ 
honour  of  Scotland,  and  the  faith  of  England  to  take  away      ni^9. 
I^is  life.     Be  pleased,  also,  to  remember  the  many  ties  and 
bonds  of  love  and  friendship  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  their  so- 
lemn engagements  in  one  cause  and  covenant,  and  the  many 
obligations  and  mutual  good  offices  which  have  passed  be- 
twixt the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  forces  under  your 
command ;  consider  what  an  unsettled  peace  it  is  likely  to 
proTe,  which  shall  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  blood  of 
our  king,  what  dangerous  evils  and  grievous  calamities  it 
niay  bring  upon  us  and  our  posterity,  what  reproaches  upon 
f'eligion   and    the   work   of  reformation,  and    what    infamy 
Abroad  in  other  nations.     And  let  it  never  be  recorded  to 
future  ages  that  you  have  been  wanting  in  your  duty  at  such 
A  time  as  this,  but  according  to  the  eminency  of  your  place, 
honour,  and  dignity,  and  the  greatness  of  your  interest,  im- 
prove this  present  opportunity  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means, 
to  prevent  the  taking  away  his  majesty's  life  ;  wherein  we  do 
»lso  earnestly  entreat  the  concurrence  of  your  council  of  war." 
Their  letter  to  Cromwell  was  not  less  importunate;  but  with  And  to 
him  they  had  not  the  common  grounds  of  such  urgency  as  eqwSy  ua 
^  Fairfax ;  as  he  was  an  open  and  avowed  sectary,  and  avaaing. 
Fairfiuc  was  still  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  pres- 
hyterians.     What  the  Scottish  parliament  could  do  they  did ; 
««y  fully  approved  of  all  these  proceedings  of  their  com- 
'^'I'sbners,  and  had  the  English  parliament  been  free,  they 
^hl  not  have  been  acquitted  of  want  of  faith  towards  the 
Scoti^  in  bringing  the  king  to  any  trial  to  which  the  latter 
*^  not  parties;  but  the  evident  immediate  cause  of  the 
^bole  was  that  unhappy  engagement  which  ruptured  the 
^ties  between  the  two  nations ;  and,  by  dividing  the  pres- 
h)1ierian  Scots  among  themselves,  rendered  them  unfit  for 
Mting  as  armed  mediators  between  the  two  parties  in  Eng- 
bncl,  for  being  efficient  allies  to  their  presbyterian  brethren, 
or  for  resisting  the  power  of  the  sectaries ;  and  reduced  them 
to  the  state  of  a  dependent  nation,  before  the  recall  of  the  se- 
eoiad. Charles  rendered  them  a  conquered  one. 
Lvu  With  an  account  of  the  fate  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
L   the  princii>al  actor,  and  who  was  doomed  to  expiate  bis  er- 
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BOOK    rors  on  the  scaffold,  I  shall  close  this  book.     He  had 
^^^^'     his  surrender,  been  confined  prisoner  in  Windsor;  bi 


^^^'  he  heard  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles,  be  ii 
ately  began  to  fear  for  himself,  and  projected  with  hi 
ful  servant  Cole  an  escape  from  his  confinement, 
gained  his  keeper,  it  was  arranged  that  a  trusty  person 
wait  with  two  horses  at  night  for  him  in  Windso 
which  he  was  to  fly  to  London,  but  not  to  enter  the  ( 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning — guards  being  always  s 
ing  the  night — when  Cole  was  to  meet  him  and  carry 
a  secure  house : — all  succeeded  as  they  could  wis 
night,  about  the  time  of  shutting  the  gates,  the  duke 
his  escape  fairly  out  of  the  castle  without  suspicic 
came  to  the  place  appointed,  where  the  man  and  hors 
stationed.  Here,  unfortunately,  he  would  not  wait  ti 
Hamilton    but  proceeded  immediately  to  South wark,  thinkini;  t 

68CSP6R  . 

from  Wind-  g^^  to  a  friend's  house  ;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  a 

*o''  in  it,  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  were  that  very  nig 

trolling  there  in    search  of  two  other  royalists   wl 

made  their  escape  the  night  before.     Some  of  these  r 

the  duke  in  the  street  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morni 

prehended  him.     When  examined,  he  told  them  a  pi 

story,  which   at  first  satisfied   them ;  but  observing, 

smoked  a  pipe,  that  he  burned  some  large  papers  to  1 

they  searched  his  pockets,   and   from  others   lie  had 

Is  appie-     \\\i\)^  discovered  the  quality  of  their  prisoner.    He  was 
heiided.  c^      r  i  i-  ri*        i 

to  St.  James ,  and,  m  consequence  of  this  abortive  a 

was  ordered  by  the  commons  to  be  brought  to  speed) 

LVii.  A  court  of  justice   was  instituted,  February 

which  Bradshaw  was  president ;  and  Cooke,  who  hai 

as  solicitor  on  the  trial  of  the  king,  appeared  in  the  st 

pacity  against  the  duke.     He  was  arraigned  under  li 

of  earl  of  Cambridge,  for  traitorously  invading  Engla 

hostile  manner,  and  levying  war  to  assist  the   king 

the  kingdom  and  people.     The  duke  refused  to  ackno 

Ills  trial,     the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  being  a  foreigner,  a 

of  Scotland,  born  before  the  naturalization  of  his 

At  the  same  time,  he  represented  that  he  was  investi 

the  command  of  the  army  by  the   parliament  of  Sc 

for  ends  which  he  thought  good  and  justifiable,  and 
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tended  to  interrapt  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  domi-    BOOK 
nions,  which  yet  he  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to  decline,      ^^^^ 
but  his  wishes  being  overruled,  he  durst  not  disobey  with-     3549. 
out  incurring  the  highest  censure ;  he  also  pled,  that  hav- 
ing surrendered  himself  upon  articles,  he  could   only  be 
considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  his  life  being  guaranteed 
to  him  by  these  articles.     Matthew   Hale — afterward  the 
celebrated  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench — who  con- 
ducted his  defence,  contended  that  no  man  could  be  held 
subject  to  two  hostile  kingdoms  at  the  same  time ;  and  in 
uiy  such  case,  where  his  allegiance  was  demanded,  it  was 
due  of  right  to  his  native  land ;  tliat  by  acting  hostildy  to 
hii  adopted  country,  he  might  forfeit  his  honours,  or  his  pro- 
perty in  it,  but  could  never  be  deemed  a  traitor.     To  this  it  Defence. 
was  answered,  that  Hamilton  had  sat  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  on  his  entering  England  he 
joined  with  Langdale,   an   English   traitor.     Hale  argued, 
tbat  to  assist  the  king  could  never  be  treason;  Cooke  re- 
plied, it  was  so  by  act  of  parliament.     The  articles  of  capi- 
tulation were  then  urged  ;  but  l)y  a  most  disingenuous  mode 
of  reasoning  their  violation  was  justified,  as  if  they  had  been 
<>uly  military  terms  to  protect  him  from  the  immediate  viol- 
^oe  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  to  secure  him  against  the  civil 
punishment  of  a  traitor.     Were  it  not  that  in  times  of  civil 
dissension  little  regard  is  paid  to  what,  in  the  ordinary  course 
^t  justice,  would  be   deemed  unanswerable  arguments,  we 
Would  be  astonished  that  such  valid  objections  did  not  pre- 
vail* but  to  have  allowed  the  duke  to  escape  when  the  king 
">d  suffered,  would, it  was  imagined,  have  been  impugning  the 
wrmer  proceedings,  and  therefore,  all  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason ;  at  least  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  any  other  cause  for  his  condemnation  as  a 
^tor,  seeing  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  parliament  of 
England  incompatible  with  obedience  to  the  highest  judica- 
^1%  of  his  native  country.     His  sentence  was  remitted  to 
^  house  of  commons  ;  but  a  majority  voted  it  should  be 
hurried  into  execution.     He  died   with  intrepidity,  denying  Execution. 
^justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered,  and  pro- 
'^'tiiig  bis  innocence  with  regard  to  those  calumnies  which 
^trt  spread  against  him,  representing  him  as  having  waver- 
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BOOK  ed  in  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  or  with  having  ever  i 

^^^^    the  cause  of  his  country.* 

He  was  a  man  ill  fitted  for  the  arduous  situation  i 
he  was  placed ;  and  his  vacillating  politics,  which  a 
reconciling  parties  who  were  irreconcilable,  contrib 
augment  the  distractions  of  a  divided  people ;  but  h 
subservience  to  forward  the  views  of  the  king,  even  ' 
variance  with  his  own  judgment,  and  when  evident 
ing  to  involve  his  country  in  bloodshed,  and  erect  u 
monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  her  freedom,  entitle  him 
praise.  His  natural  temper  was  amiable,  and  his 
faults  arose  from  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  other 
however  agreeable  in  a  companion,  is  destructive 
energy  of  character  which  is  called  for  in  days  of  pei 
in  a  statesman,  placed  in  the  station  of  a  leader,  is 
alike  to  himself  and  the  state,  if  his  lot  be  cast  amid  1 
flict  of  parties,  and  the  contending  clash  of  civil  war 


That  era  was  an  age  of  predictions.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  wi 
his  doom  also  by  a  prediction ;  a  witch  told  him,  aajrs  Wishart, 
Charles  I.  would  be  executed,  and  he  would  be  his  successor ;  and  i 
— on  the  srjffold  !     Mem.  of  Montrose. 
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CMei  L— ProceedingB  of  Pvliament. — Act  of  Classes. — Charles  IL  pro. 
cUmed.— -Precsutionaiy  Acts  of  Parliament — Patronage  abolished  — Scot- 
tidi  Coomissioners  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Parlia- 
wot,  are  arrested,  the  protest  voted  a  libel. — Remonstrance  of  the  Scottish 
to  the  English  parliament. — Scottish  Commissioners  sent  home. — Commis- 
Booen  sent  by  the  Soots  to  the  King — Their  treatment — Insurrection  in 
the  north — Afarquis  of  Huntly  executed — Warning  by  the  general  Assein- 
Uy— Treaty  of  Breda — Montrose  Unds  in  Caithness. — DefeRted—Ilis 
CttCQtioo. — The  King  arrives. — Swears  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove  • 
But— His  reception  and  treatment — English  invade  Scotland  under  Crom- 
weH—Foroed  to  retreat  from  before  Edinburgh.— The  King  arrives  in  the 
^^p>— Refuses  to  sanction  a  proclamation  to  the  invading  army. — Ilur- 
ned  to  Dnnfermline — The  Dunfermline  declaration. — Distressed  State  of 
the  English,  Cromwell  retreats.— Defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar.—liis  de- 
^■ntion. — He  takes  Edinburgh  and  Leith. — Estates  purge  the  court  of  ma- 
%nsnt8.— The  Start. — Cromwell  makes  overtures  for  peace. — Proceeds  to 
Olsigow;  the  troops  retire  before  him. — Remonstrance  of  the  army  and 
■Wers— A  Parliament ;  the  King's  speech. — Kerr  defeated  ;  Strachan 
^wts  to  Cromwell. — Malignants  admitted  into  the  army. — Edinburgh 
Ciitle tnrrcnders  to  Cromwell. — The  King's  Coronation. — A  Parliament; 
"^  obtain  the  ascendency — Act  of  Classes  rescinded. — The  King  takes 
^^^^^naand  of  the  army. — Its  excellent  position  at  Stirling. — Cromwell  pasf>cs 
*t  Qneensferry,  defeaU  General  Holbome,  takes  Perth,  &c — The  King  ad- 
^^tg  into  EngUnd^ — ^Battle  of  Worcester — He  escapes  to  Normandy — 
°**Cf««se8  of  Monk  in  the  north. — Places  garrisons  in  the  principal  towns 
^the  Kingdom.— A rgyle  offers  to  treat  with  Monk. — Is  forced  to  submit. 
^Jtemonstrants  propose  peace. — English  propose  an  Incorporating  Union. 
*^^^it)mwell  completes  it — Terms  advantageous  to  Scotland — Distracted 
.^  of  the  Country. — Cromwell  forbids  General  Assemblies  to  meet~ 

^iog  of  Glencaim — He  resigns  the  Command  to  Middleton Monk  dis- 

I'^'tet  bis  troops ;  he  escapes  to  Holland — Glencaim  makes  peace. — Tran- 
^itate  of  Scotland  under  the  Protectorate — Death  of  Cromwell.— His 
^  Hichard  succeeds.— Resigns.— Distiactions  in  England. — Monk  marches 
'^'ther — Appointed  Captain  General  of  the  forces.— Offers  his  Services  to 

^  King.— Charles  recalled  by  Parliament — He  enters  London. — 1649 

'*  The  estates  were  still  sitting  when  the  news  of  the  king's    BOOK 
^ution  reached  Scotland;  and,  probabljr  anticipating  some 
Kcb  critical  dilemma,  had  adopted  several   measui*es   the      1^49. 
last  likely  to  sooth  the  ruling  party  in  England,  and  secure  ^"^^  '- 
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Its  enact- 
ments. 


a  majority  of  those  in  their  own,  wiio  were  inclined  to  p 
serve  peace  with  their  neighbours,  with  whom,  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  evident  madness    to 
contend.     An  act  was  introduced  and  passed,  repealing  all 
acts  of  parliament  or  committee  made  for  the  late  unlawful 
engagement,  and  ratifying  the  protestation  against  it;  and 
another,  the  Act  of  Classes,  for  purging  the  judicatories 
and  other  places  of  public  trust.     This  last  proceeded  upoo 
a  preamble,  which  the  history  of  Scotland  was  doomed  wo- 
fuUy  to  exemplify, — that  "the  corruption  of  the  judicatories 
of  the  kingdom  and  officers  of  estate,  and  other  persons  of 
public  trust,  had  been  the  cause  and  fountain  from  wlienoe 
all  their  evils  had  proceeded  ;*'  and  in  order  to  confirm  the 
assurance  given  by  the  committee  of  estates  unto  the  king- 
dom of  England,  that  they  would  not  admit  any  of  the  an- 
thors  or  abettors  of  the  late  engagement  to  any  public  pto 
or  trust,  without  the  consent  of  that  kingdom  against  wbich^ 
their  engagement  was,  it  declared,  that  all  officers  of  8tiie» 
members  of  parliament,  lords  of  session  and  justiciary,  and 
ail  public  functionaries,  descending  even  to  deacons  of  cor- 
porations, should  be  secluded  from  public  trust,  according  to 
the  scale  of  their  delinquency,  as  settled  by  the  classification 
from  which  the  act  derives  its  name.     Class  first — All  who 
had  been  the  chief  plotters  and  prinie  promoters  of  the  1st* 
unlawful  engagement,  and  all  who  as  general  officers,  led  or 
accompanied  the  army  into  England,  and  all  who  were  chirf 
actors    and   promoters    of  the    horrid    rebellion    of  Jam** 
Grahame,  and  who  had  afterwards  accepted  of  charge,  orjo«*" 
ed  as  volunteers  in  the  expedition.     These  were  for  ever  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  any  place  of  trust.     Class  secoou 
— All  not  comprehended  in  first  class,  who  have  been  fof" 
merly  censured  for  malignancy,  and  since,  either  accepted  of 
charge,  or  joined  as  volunteers  in  the  engagement,  who  were 
officers  in  the  expedition ;  all  who  concurred  in  petiiicitfi 
protestations,  letters,  or  remonstrances,  for  moving  the  par* 
liament  or  committees  to  carry  on  the  engagement ;  and  au 
who  concurred,  as  members  or  clerks,  in  acts  of  parlianeat 
and  committee  of  estates,  for  prosecuting  the  said  engage 
ment,  and  pressing  others  thereto.     These  were  to  be  C9 
eluded,  for  ten  years,  from  all  public  employments  ;  mod  b 
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f  until  they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  the  change  BOOK, 
leir  malignant  principles  and  practices,  and  of  their  firm  ^^^' 
lution  and  affection  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  cove-  1649. 
t  in  all  times  of  subsequent  trial — whereof  the  judicato- 
of  the  church  and  state,  respective,  having  power  for  that 
ct,  are  to  judge  impartially,  as  in  God's  sight — and  have 
en  satisfaction  to  the  kirk  and  to  botii  kingdoms,  so  far 
>nged  by  them.  Class  thirds-All  not  included  in  first 
1  second  classes,  who  sat  in  parliament  and  committee  of 
ates,  and  gave  no  public  testimony  against  the  engage- 
nt;  or  who,  in  committees  of  war  or  other  meetings,  re- 
ed or  opposed  the  desires  of  any  petitions  against  the  cn- 
gement,  or  concurred  in  acts  to  force  dissenters,  petition- 
S  and  others,  to  comply  with  the  first  or  second  levies, 
lese  were  to  be  excluded  five  years,  and  further,  till  they 
ve  evidence  of  their  change  of  principles.  Class  fourth — 
lich  would  come  with  sweeping  effect  in  modern  times — in- 
ided  all  persons  given  to  uncleanness,  bribery,  swearing, 
Bnkenness,  deceiving,  or  are  otherwise  openly  profane,  and 
only  scandalous  in  their  conversation,  or  who  neglect  the 
Jrship  of  God  in  their  families.  These  were  to  be  excluded 
r  a  year,  and  further,  till  they  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
eirfirm  resolution  and  constant  endeavour  for  a  good  and 
Hstian  conversation.* 

II*  Could  this  act  have  been  effectually  carried  into  exe- 
rtion, it  would  probably  have  prevented  for  a  while  the 
KT  with  England,  and  might  have  originated  a  species  of 
^ocratic  oligarchy  in  the  country  .f  But  the  numbers  com- 
"diended  under  its  penal  enactments,  rendered  it  impossi- 
^  for  any  length  of  time,  to  put  it  in  execution  :  it  aimed 
too  much,  and  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
I*  The  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  [now  Hamilton,] 
tnprehended  under  the  first  class,  escaped  to  Holland,  and 

*  It  might  be  m  amuting  ipeculation  to  calculate  the  operation  of  thii  last 
H  of  disqiodification  for  office  at  pretent,  (1825)  commencing  with  the  great 
Bidl  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  it  on  through  all  the  public  bodiei,  down  to 
'  deaeons  of  cloie  oorporations. 

Mt  is  BOC  pibbahle,  however,  that  peace  could  have  been  of  any  long  dura- 
I,  hid  the  derical  power  overtopped  that  of  the  civil,  as  the  promoting  of 
Saqnitj  mjgbt  then  have  produced  as  bloody,  as  that  of  liberality  does  now 
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1649. 
Its  effects 


BOOK  joined  prince  Charles,  then  lurking  there ;  and  they  we 
XIV.  afterward  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  who  urged  a  te 
rible  retaliation  when  they  returned  in  the  train  of  the  kii 
at  the  restoration.  Meanwhile,  it  effected  the  object  of  s 
curing  a  majority  for  the  covenanters,  and  evinced  a  stroi 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  politicians,  to  conciliai 
till  the  king's  death  raised  such  an  universal  burst  of  symp 
thetic  feeling,  that  whatever  might  be  their  views  of  the  ac 
vantage  of  the  country,  they  were  under  the  necessity  c 
complying  with  its  passion.  The  opinion  of  the  Scottish  ni 
tion  was  ever  monarchical,  and  in  all  their  disputes  abool 
liberty,  they  never  once  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  repub- 
lic ;  their  covenants  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  recognised 
the  principle,  and  the  people,  although  they  discarded  tin 
personal  jttf  divinum  of  a  king,  had  never  denied  the  diriiK 
authority  of  kingly  government,  when  exercised  accordio| 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  countiy. 
The  English  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  discarded  atooof 
both  king  and  royalty,  and  thus  added  another  point  of  dif 
ference  to  their  growing  dissensions  with  the  presbyterians. 
III.  Had  the  Scots  at  this  moment  possessed  the  powefi 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  immediately  have 
declared  war  against  the  republicans  :  but  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  country  forbade  any  such  attempt,  and  the  onlj 
alternative  that  remained,  was  to  proclaim  the  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  kiuff  in  his  stead.  The  part\',  however, 
Charles  II.  who  now  predominated  in  parliament,  at  the  head  of  wbicH 
was  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  sir  Archibald  Johnston  ^ 
Warriston,  had  a  just  dread  of  the  principles  of  the  young 
king ;  and  were  anxious  to  guard,  as  far  as  it  was  possibkj 
against  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  to  overturn  the  ecd** 
siastical  establishment,  or  introduce  the  despotic  maxims  ol 
his  father ;  and  in  their  proclamation,  while  they  recognis* 
his  hereditary  right  to  the  succession,  they  state  the  conot* 
tions  upon  which  alone  he  could  be  allowed  to  succeea* 
"  The  estates  of  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  ScotlanA 
most  unanimously  and  cheerfully,  in  recognisance  and  ^^ 
knowledgment  of  his  [Charles,  prince  of  Scotland  •** 
Wales,]  just  right,  title,  and  succession  to  the  crown  oftl*'^ 
kingdoms,  proclaimed  and  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  A* 


fccots  de- 
termine to 
proclaim 
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said  lord  and  pfiiice,  Charles,  was,  by  the  providence  of  God,    BOOK 
and  by  the  lawful  right  of  undoubted  succession  and  descent,     ^^^' 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  whom  all  the      i649. 
subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  bound  humbly  and  faithfully  Conditions 
to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend,  according  to  the  national  co-  he  is  to  at- 
▼enant,  and  solemn  league  and  covenant  betwixt  the  king-  **"**  ^^ 
doms  with  their  lives  and  goods,  against  all  deadly,  as  their 
only  righteous  sovereign,  lord,  and  king ;  and  because  his 
majesty  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  God,  and  fundamental  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  to  rule  in  righteousness  and  equity,  for  the 
honour  of  God,  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  wealth  of  his 
people,  it  was  also  declared  that,  before  he  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  this 
Ungdom  in  all  the  things  that  concern  the  security  of  reli- 
gion, the  union  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  and  the  good  and 
peace  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  national  covenant, 
and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for  the  which  end  we 
are  with  all  possible  expedition  to  make  our  humble  and 
<:arnest  addresses  to  his  majesty." 


Charles  II. 

!▼•  John,  earl  of  Loudon,  as  chancellor,  dressed  in  a  robe 
,    tf  black  velvet,  read  the  proclamation  [February  5th,]  at  the 

cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Isla  and  Snawdon  heralds  sound-  Proclaim. 
.    «I  the  trumpets ;  but  the  solemnity  was  sad  and  mournful —  *^ 
:    Ae  recollection  of  the  past  was  dismal,  and  to  the  wise  and 
^reflecting,  the  coming  was  anticipated  with  forebodings 
•till  more  gloomy. 

Y.  Parliament,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  guard,  as  well  as 
bman  sagacity  could,  that  constitution  for  which  they  had 
*o  strenuously  struggled,  and  for  which  they  now  so  justly 
trembled ;  they  therefore  enacted,  as  several  of  those  who 
Were  with  the  king,  had  declared  their  disavowal  of  this  pre- 
sent as  a  legal  parliament,  "  that  before  the  king's  majesty, 
vho  now  is,  or  any  of  his  successors,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  bis  royal  power,  he  shall,  by  and  atour  the 
osual  coronation  oath,  assure  and  declare  by  his  solemn  oath, 
under  his  band  and  seal,  his  allowance  of  the  national  cove- 
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BOOR   nant,  and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  obligat 

^^^'     to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  his  station  and  calling;  i 

16l>9.     that  he  shall  for  himself  and  his  successors  consent  to  ag 

?*^"'      to  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same,  and  fully  establi 

ofparlia.     ing  presbyterian  government,    the   Directory  of  Worsf 

™^°''         Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  as  they  are  appro' 

by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  and  parliament  of  i 

kingdom,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions.     And  that  be  st 

observe  these  in  his  own  practice  and  family,  and  that 

shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  end* 

vour  any  change  thereof."     And  also  ordained,  *^  that  ii 

fore  the  king  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  roj 

power,  he  should  leave  all  counsel  and  couYisellors  prejud 

cial  to  religion  and  the  covenants,  and  give  satisfaction 

his  kingdom,  as  it  is  now  constitute,  in  what  further  sboo 

be  found  necessary  for  the  settling  of  a  happy  and  dumb 

pence,  preservation  of  the  union  between  the  two  kingdom 

for  the  good  of  the  crown,  and  for  his  own  honour  and  baj 

piness ;  and  should  consent  and  agree  that  all   civil  matte 

should  be  determined   by  the  parliament  of  the  kingdoi 

and  all  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  general  assembly  of  tl 

kirk." 

VI.  Whether  the  Scottish  parliament  really  conceived  tk 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  peace  with  the  En 
lish,  when  they  recalled  Charles  to  the  Scottish  crown  wlii 
they  proclaimed  a  commonwealth,  is  an  inquiry  rather  of  c 
riosity  than  of  importance;  but  this  is  certain,  that  some 
the  presbylerians  really  expected  that  the  taking  of  the  c< 
venants  would  act  like  a  magical  charm,  not  only  upontheii 
dividual  himself,  but  upon  the  nations;  that  it  would  produc 
Different  in  the  prince  a  complete  renovation  of  character,  aiuJ  a  pc' 
opinions  re.  jr^^^  unanimity  and  uniformity  througiiout  the  whole  pc^l* 
Uiem.  tion  of  the  islands  attached  to  that  form.  Others  were  w 
so  sanguine,  and  in  the  strict  and  harsh  conditions  vhid 
they  proposed  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  entertained  * 
secret  wish  that  Charles  would  reject  them.  The  ter» 
were  evidently  such  as  left  the  king  nothing  but  the  Wtf* 
and  which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  would  ever  iiAP 
him  to  accept.  Yet  his  early  education,  his  dissolute tsMf 
and  the  companions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  left  liAi 
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ians  no  alternative :  happy  had  it  been  for  them,    BOOK 
lore  period,  they  had  not  run  to  the  opposite  ex-     ^^^' 


1040. 
this  parliament,  also,  patronage  in  the  kirk  was 

t  the  restoration  of  which  has  been  accompanied 

nuch  dissension ;  but,  while  a  national  church  is  Patronage 

d,  and  its  emoluments  secured  by  law,  it  is  difficult*  ^" 

whether  the  universal  suffrage  of  seat- holders   in 

El  minister,  or  the  simple  nomination  of  an  incum- 

e  living  by  a  patron,  be  most  detrimental  to  the 

>f  real  religion  in  a  parish.* 

timation  of  their  procedure  was  immediately  trans- 

the  estates  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Lon- 

instructions  to  present  a  remonstrance  against  that 

:h  now  assumed   the  supreme  authority  in  Eng- 

obedience  to  their  orders,  the  commissioners  gave  tish^com!" 

paper  to  the  lower  house,  narrating  the  origin  of  missionere 

1  league,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  the  g^„s^\h* 

be  two  nations  under  that  bond ;  declaring  the  ad-  proceed. 

r  the  Scots  still  to  its  principles,  and  protesting  EmIIsh'  * 

leir  violation   by  the  English  commons;  who,  in  commons. 


:ision  of  the  act  desenrea  notice.  "  Considering  that  patronages, 
tions  of  kirks,  w  an  evil  and  bondage  under  which  the  Lord*i 
ministers  of  this  land  have  long  groaned  ;  and  that  it  hath  no 
od's  word,  but  is  founded  only  on  the  canon  law,  and  is  a  custom 
i«  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time  of  ignorance  and  superstition  : 
same  is  contrary  to  the  second  book  of  discipline,  in  which  upon 
d  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among  abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  re* 
into  several  acts  of  general  assemblies  :  And  that  it  is  prejudi- 
>erty  of  the  people,  and  planting  of  kirks,  and  unto  the  firee  call- 
ps  of  ministers  unto  their  charge :  And  the  said  estates  being 
esirous  to  promote  and  advance  the  reformation  foresaid,  that 
1  the  bouse  of  God  may  be  ordered  according  to  his  word  and 
It.**  "  Doe  discharge  for  ever  hereafter,  all  patronages  and  pre- 
'  kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  any  laicke  patrone, 
or  others  within  this  kingdom  as  being  unlawfull  and  unwarnmt- 
I  word,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  Hberties  of  the  kirk  ;** 
ed  that  whosoever  hereafter,  shall  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the 
after  due  examination  of  their  literature  and  conversation,  be  ad- 
;  presbytery,  unto  the  exercise  and  function  of  the  ministry  of 
Mt  the  said  person,  or  persons,  without  a  presentation,  by  virtue 
iflMm,  hath  sufficient  right  and  title  to  enjoy  the  manse  tnd  gleibe*** 
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BOOK    opposition  to  their  dissent  and  protestationi  had  removeL. 
^^^'     his  majesty  by  a  violent  death,  published  acts  prohibitio^ 
J  649.      Charles  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  proclaimed  king,  an^ 
after  many  members  of  that  house  had  been  imprisoned  ^ 
excluded  by  force,  had  voted  away  both  the  kingly  o£  ^ 
and  the  house  of  lords ;  claimed  the  authority  of  a  part's. : 
ment,  and,  under  the  colour  of  that  authority,  arrogated  ^i 
power  of  repealing  all  oaths  of  allegiance  or  obedience  wtim 
soever,  not  excepting  the  covenant,  from  which  no  povej 
on  earth  could  absolve  the  conscience. — "  If,"  added  they, 
"  the  honourable  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  who 
made  the  declarations  and  engagements   with  us,  had  been 
permitted  to  sit  and  act  with  freedom,  we  know  there  wouW 
have  been  no  such  proceedings  as  we  have  already  seen,  dot 
cause  to  fear  such  dangerous  evils  and  strange  alterations  as 
are  now  carried  on  by  will  mid  power.     We  may  confidently 
say,  they  would  have  been   more  mindful  of  their  many  de- 
clarations, and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  more 
ready  to  hearken   to  the  advice  of  their  brethren  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  however,  no  regard  hath  been  had  by  those  who 
now  rule  to  what  we  have  formerly  said,  and  so  we  hafe 
small  hope  that  any  great  notice  shall  be  taken  of  what  we 
shall  further  say  :  yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  we 
have  received  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,   we  hold»t. 
our  duty  to  desire  that  there   be  no   toleration  of  idolatrr* 
popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism  or  profaneness — that  there 
may  be  nothing  done  which  may  wrong  king  Charles  Ih^ 
his  succession,  as  righteous  heir  of  the  crown  of  these  king* 
doms  ;  but  that,  by  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of  ptf- 
liainent,  reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  religion  maj  be 
settled  according  to  the  covenant :  and  particularly,  ibit 
presbyterial  government,  the  Confession   of  Faith,  and  Di- 
rectory for  Worship,  may  be  established — that  the  just  right 
and  title  of  the  king,  Charles  II.  to  the  crown  of  these  king* 
doms  may   be  acknowledged ;    and,   upon  just  satisfactin 
given  to  both  kingdoms,  he  may  be  received  and  admitttd 
to  the  exercise  of  his  government;  and  if,   notwithstandiBg 
all  our  earnest  desires  and  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  dM. 
commons  now  sitting  at  Westminster  shall  proceed 
wise,  in  all  or  in  any  of  these  particulars  aforesaid, 
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sreby,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  Scot*   BOOK 
tid,  dissent  from  the  same ;  and  solemnly  protest,  that  they      ^^^• 
ay  be  free  before  God  and  man  of  the  guiltiness,  evils,      ,g^ 
>nrusions,  miseries,  and  calamities,  that  may  follow  there* 
pon  to  these  distracted  kingdoms." 

IX.  Immediately  upon  delivering  their  protestation  to  the 
peaker,  the  Commissioners  left  London  without  taking  leave,  Leave Lon- 
ind  proceeded  to  Gravesend,  to  depart  for  Holland,  on  an  em-  ^J^^^^,- 
iMssy  to  the  king,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  estates :  order  of 
but  the  commons,  on  the  letter  beinc^  communicated  to  them,  ^"**  *^""' 
^Qt  a  private  guard,  who  arrested  them  as  they  were  about 
to  embark,  and  confined  them  prisoners  to  the  Blockhouse. 
They  also  voted  "  that  the  paper  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  who  vote 
did  contain  much  scandalous  and  reproachful  matter  against  ^^'^Pr®'^"' 
die  just  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  an  assuming,  on 
die  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  power  of  the  laws  and 
government  of  England,  to  the  high  dishonour  thereof;  that 
die  design  of  its  contrivers  and  subscribers  was  to  raise  sedi- 
tion, and  lay  the  grounds  of  a  new  and  bloody  war  in  the 
'^nd,  and  to  second  their  late  perfidious  invasion ;  and  that 
dl  persons  in  England  and  Ireland  who  should  join  with  or 
•»8bt  the  said  contrivers  or  subscribers,  on  the  grounds  laid 
^  that  paper,  were  traitors  and  rebels,  and  should  be  pro- 
ved against  as  such." 

X.  A  copy  of  this  insulting  act  was  sent  to  the  parliament  Scottish 
^Scotland,  desiring  to  know  if  they  would  acknowledge  and  PJj^^J^^^"^ 
^here  to  the  protest  of  their  commissioners.  The  Scottish  the  protest. 
Pvliament  returned  a  dignified  and  temperate  reply,  own- 
*^  the  paper  as  agreeable  to  their  instructions.  *^  They 
^d  not,^  they  said,  "but  give  testimony  against  these  things 
vhich  they  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  the  grounds  and 
Wis,  so  often  acknowledged  and  declared  by  both  king- 
donu^  lest  their  silence  should  be  esteemed  a  compliance ; 
or  they  thought  in  any  way  accessory  to  those  great  altera- 
tions^ and  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  ensue." 
''They,  at  the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  intentions  to  assume 
loy  power  over  the  government  and  the  laws  of  that  king- 
lom,  or  any  wish  to  raise  sedition  or  war,  or  do  any  thing 
]  pursuance  of  the  late  unlawful  engagement.  They  only 
Jbered  to  their  former  principles  acknowledged  by  both 
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BOOK    kingdoms.     And  so  tender  were  they  of  the  union  bctwee^ 
^^^'     the  nations,  that  they  thought  remonstrances  against  tl^ 
1649.     breaches  of  peace  craving  just  reparation,  and  all  amicafa^^ 
Their  an-    ^^  J  f^j^  means  should  be  first,  and  before  any  act  of  hostL^ 
English      ty  commenced,  which,  according  to  the  large  treaty,  coi^] 
parliament,  ^q^  t^ke  place  without  three  months'  previous  notice:  a^c 
however  any  prevalent  party  in  either  kingdom*  had  infnng, 
ed,  or  might  break  these  bonds,  they  did  not  think  it  eitlwr 
agreeable  to  God's  will,  or  conducible  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nations,  to  lay  these  sacred  ties  aside  as  dissolved  and  ctn* 
celled ;  but  rather,  that  they  should  be  preserved  for  the 
good  of  both  kingdoms,  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  ac- 
cession  to   such    breaches,  and  of  succeeding  generatioiK' 
But  while  they  hoped  that  none  could  justly  blame  then  fcf 
their  continuing  constant  in  their  former  judgmentt  and  prio- 
ciples,  they  conceived  that  could  far  less  be  any  ground  fa 
restraining  their  commissioners,  contrary  to  the  public  fiutbi 
and  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  freedom  of  ambassi' 
dors  and  commissioners  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  not  onif 
betwixt  christian,  but  even  amongst  heathen  kingdoms  and 
states  ;  they,    therefore,    desired   that   their  commission^ 
miglit  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  allowed  to  retuni  i> 
what  way  they  thought  fit."     On  receipt  of  the  Scottish  p«^ 
liament's  communication,  tiie  English  house  of  commons  ado* 
ed  insult  to  injury ;  instead  of  bending  to  conciliatoiy  !«»• 
sures,  and  allowing  the  commissioners  to  proceed — as  llxj 
Their  com-  were  bound  to  do — by  any  route  they  chose,  they  sent  the* 
dismbised    ^'^^^  ^  troop  of  liorse  to  Berwick,  and  dismissed  them  unccifr 
at  Berwick,  nioniously  at  the  bound-road.* 

XT.  Standing  in  the  most  delicate  and  trj'ing  situation  fOSr 
sible,  the  Scottish  covenanters  displayed  tt  magnanimous  i^ 
fection  for  the  race  of  their  hereditary  monarchs,  which  ^ 
been  meritorious,  had  it  not  been  so  wretchedly  misplaoed 
They  immediately  despatched  a  messenger,  sir  Joseph  Doi- 
glas,  to  Charles,  at  the  Hague,  where  he  then  was,  to  IP* 
nounce  his  proclamation,  and  inform  him  that  commisM* 
ers  from  the  parliament  and  the  kirk,  were  speedily  tofiik  ; 
low  with  the  conditions  of  his  recall.     These  commisiioaal ' 

Cm 

•  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  Ti.     Whitelock,  p.  378^  et  sc^  li  li 
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re  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  the  laird  of  Brodie,  Mr.  Alexander    BOOK, 
rroy,  bailie  of  Aberdeen,  and  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of     ^^^' 
fine,  from  the  state ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  James      ig49. 
'ood,  ministers,  and  George  Winram  of  Libberton,  ruling  ^"*?  ^'"" 
ler  from  the  kirk.     They  found  Charles  surrounded  with  to  Charles. 
unsellors,  whose  views  were  more  accordant  with  his  in* 
Inotion;  and  while  he  received  the  deputation  politely,  and 
fitted  to  enter  into  confidential   conferences — ^flattering  His  deceit. 
leni  by  the  deference  with  which  he  seemeti  to  listen  to 
leni^lie  was  encouraging  more  sincerely,  the  plans  of  those 
'ho  promised  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
Q  unshackled  plenitude  of  powen      Ormond  and  the  ca- 
holio  still  held  out  in  Ireland,  where  a  transient  gleam  of 
^t^ccess  was  urged  by  his  English  advisers,  as  a  fortunate 
^en,  and  he  had  consented  to  embark  and  put  himself  at 
^iieir  head.     Montrose  undertook  with  his  usual  extrava- 
piioe,  to  establish  his  throne  by  arms,  and  received  a  com- 
omission  to  levy  troops  for  a  descent.  Lanark  and  Lauderdale, 
dtiiough  banished  their  country  by  the  act  of  classes,  re- 
Booimended  acceding  to  the  propositions  of  the  commission* 
^1  but  Charles,  who  intended  to  answer  diem  from  Ire- 
•od,  procrastinated  till  the  time  allowed  them  had  expired,  rp,     ^ 
^  they  returned  to  Scotland  without  an  answer.     Charles  turn  witli- 
hunielf  was  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  Holland  on  account  g^e*!^ 
ofthe  assassination  of  Dor islaus,  the  English  ambassador,  by  Charles 
^  emissaries  of  Montrose,*  and   renounce  all  hope  from  |^**^" 

*  Deltbente,  refengcful  usassination  was  acted  upon,  and  justified  at  this 
^'^b^tberojaliati,  as  a  sacred  duty  thej  owed  to  their  religion,  the  me- 
^  of  their  martyred  king,  and  their  loyalty  to  his  ho}>eful  successor.  Be- 
^^  the  meau,  unmanly  murder  of  Dorislaus,  committed  under  the  imme- 
°*te  loperintendence  of  Montrose,  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
^BHwe  atrocioiu  one  was  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Ascham,  at  Madrid,  by  five 
^HK^iihiiien.  Tbej  obtained  admission  to  him  while  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
^  of  receiving  them  courteously,  one  of  them  struck  him  to  the  heart,  the 
^ttivd  who  fat  with  him  at  table,  in  trying  to  escape,  was  also  stabbed  in 
"Vplices,  and  died  immediately*  The  assassins,  gIor)'ing  in  the  deed,  sought 
t&|e  m  a  church;  and  when  taken  from  it  by  older  of  the  Spanish  king,  de- 
lved they  woakl  have  murdered  the  resident  in  the  royal  presence,  if  they 
■tf  BO  other  opportunity.  Thurlow,  vol.  L  p.  160.  Another  more  indefen. 
bfe  fltill,  aa  originating  solely  from  a  principle  of  the  most  cool  systematic 
fenge,  was,  after  the  restoration,  committed  in  Switzerland,  upon  a  defence- 
«,  WBodering  exile,  John  Lisle,  Esq.  at  Lausanne,  (Ludlow,  p.  398.)  whose 
dow  was  doomed  to  a  melancholy  fate,  evcMi  exceeding  in  guilt,  by  Judge 
roL.  IV.  o  u 
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BOOK    Ireland,  where  the  victorious  Cromwell  had  extinguislL- 
•^^^      the  last  flashes  of  loyalty. 

1649.  xiT.  Pending  the  negotiation,  the  ultras  with  that  steifti 
perversity  which  ever  marked  their  measures,  were  active  f 
the  unconditional  reception  of  their  master;  with  prenij 
Insurrec-  ture  and  irregular  zeal,  they  excited  mutiny  in  the  garriso 
north."  ^  *  ^^  Stirling,  while  their  partisans  in  the  north  flew  to  ami 
and  seized  upon  Inverness.*  The  insurgents  were  diredei 
by  lieutenant  general  Middleton,  and  consisted  of  the  Mic 
kays,  with  lord  Rea  at  their  head,  and  the  Mackenzies,  nt' 
der  Pluscardine ;  they  kept  possession  of  the  northernfflOtf* 
districts  from  the  month  of  February  till  May,  when  a  parqr 
sent  against  them  by  lieutenant  general  Leslie,  under  tb< 
immediate  command  of  colonel  Kerr,  and  lieutenant  colond: 
Quelled.  Hackett  and  Strachan,  attacked  and  routed  them,  with  a  to 
of  between  sixty  and  eighty  killed,  and  nearly  eight  bu© 
dred  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  lord  Rea,  the  chie 
of  his  officers,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  clan  ofMackefl' 
zie,  who  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.-f"  These  unconnected  and 
ill  concerted  measures,  were  only  productive  of  mischief,  sinI 
Marquis  of  hastened  the  fate  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  about 
ecute/  **  '^"^  ^'"^®  executed  in  pursuance  of  a  former  sentence,  ft 
had  refused,  it  was  said,  to  come  out  when  the  HamilloW 
were  in  power,  without  a  trial,  and  now  all  the  influence  rf 
Argyle,  his  brother-in-law,  was  insufficient  to  avert  his  liite' 
He  had  been  turbulent,  was  powerful,  and  had  unifonnlf 
supported  the  highest  pretensions  of  the  king.  His  own  r^ 
ligion  was  professedly  episcopalian;  "but  the  most  of  to 
children,"  says  his  historian,  "  through  the  iniquity  of  tk 
times,  turned  popij>h.*'J 

Jeffries.  Vide  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  viii.  Yet  ^Titers  who  pass  over,  at  ton" 
matters,  these  systematic  assassinations  by  the  adherents  of  Charies,  Imov** 
terms  sufliciently  strong  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  archbishop  Sbarpe*f  ** 
premeditated  murder,  by  men  goaded  to  madness  by  oppression,  wboM  ** 
merited  sufferiiigs  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  whose  wrongs  were  denied  A 
redress. 

•  This  rising  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  who  following  qi  iM  |^ 
ther's  fatal  politics,  imitated  him  in  the  multiplicity,  as  well  as  in  the  perf^al. 
his  plots.  Vide  Letters  to  Mackenzie  of  Pluscardine.  Appendix  Is  Wk 
art's  Mem.  of  Montrose,  No.  xii. 

f  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.     Balfour,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  et  seq. 

i  Gordon's  Hist  of  the  House  of  Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  575. 
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iciii.  When  the  general  assembly  met  [July,]  they  follow*    BOOK 
1  up  the  measures  of  the  parliament  against  the  engagers,     ^^^- 
y  ecclesiastic  censures ;  and  at  the  same  time  '^  issued  a  seu-      isio. 
onable  and  necessary  warning,  concerning  the  present  and  G«|««J««- 
mminent  dangers,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  state  suret  the 
rf  the  kingdom."     In  it  the  members  avowed  their  loyalty,  «»«■««"• 
lamented  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  de- 
clared their  enmity  to  the  malignants,  and  bewailed  that 
through  their  influence,  the  king  had  hitherto  been  prevent- 
ed from  granting  the  just  desires  of  the  church  and  king-  Their 
dom,  for  securing  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  people :  ^***™"'«f- 
they  professed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  every  effort  for  extri- 
etting  him  from  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  stated  their  de- 
termination— probably  in  allusion  to  the  repeated  projects 
of  Montrose — to  resist  and  oppose  his  majesty,  or  any,  hav- 
ingi  or  pretending  to  have  commissions  from  him,  should 
^y  invade  the  kingdom  under  pretext  of  establishing  him  in 
the  royal  power;  and  they  called  public  attention  to  principles 
wUch  reflect  equal  honour  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
tbe  ministers^  nor  will  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most 
eoliglitened  political  axioms  of  any  period.     ^^  1st,  That  as 
magistrates  and  their  power  are  ordained   of  God,  so  are 
tbey,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  walk  according  to  their 
^^  will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteous- 
ness, as  being  the  ministers  of  God,  for  the  safety  of  his  peo- 
plc'*    «  Therefore,"  they  add,  "  a  boundless  and  unlimited 
power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  magistrate ;  nei- 
ther is  our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
>%,  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  administration  of 
the  same,  accorduig  to  this  rule,  and  the  established  laws  of 
the  kingdom.     2d,  That  there  is  a  nmtual  obligation  and 
'halation  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people.     As  both  of 
^eni  are  tied  to  God,  so  each  of  them  are  tied  one  to  ano- 
ther^  for  the  performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties. 
H  That  arbitrary  government,  and  unlimited  power,  are 
the  fountains  of  all  the  corruptions  in   church  and  state. 
kb,  Tliat  it  is  no  new  thing  for  kingdoms  to  preserve  them* 
Hves  from  ruin,  by  putting  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of 
le  power  and  government  of  those  who  have  refused  to 
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BOOK    g^^^^  ^he  things  that  were  necessary  for  the  good  of  r 
XIV.     gion,  and  the  people's  safety/'     In  the  same  manly  and 
1^49,     tional  strain  they  addressed  a  letter  of  similar  import  to 
king. 

XIV.  Expelled  from  Holland,  Charles  proceeded  to  Frai 
but  his  reception  was  cold  and  ungracious ;  and  after  t 
doling  with  his  mother  at  St.  Germains,  over  their  conui 
misfortunes,  he  sought  a  retreat  in  Jersey,  convinced  tl 
no  prospect  remained  of  obtaining  a  throne,  but  from  Se 
land.  Thither  the  Scottish  parh'ament  despatched  sir  Geor 
Winram  to  renew  their  negotiations  upon  the  same  coo 
tions  as  those  formerly  transmitted  to  him  at  the  Ihff 

1650.  He  was  received  graciously,  and  a  favourable  answer  gif< 
From  Jersey,  the  king  removed  to  Breda,  where  early  » 
Tieatycon-  year,  the  treaty  for  his  return  was  concluded  by  the  eark 
the  king  at  Lo^^ian  and  Cassilis,  notwithstanding  the  strong  rem 
Breda.  strances  of  his  English  counsellors ;  who  perceiving  tb< 
selves  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government,  wo 
rather  that  their  prince  should  have  continued  the  wander 
phantom  of  a  king,  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  otb( 
than  have  seen  him  ascend  a  throne,  from  whose  precio 
they  were  forbidden.  Lauderdale  with  more  political 
gacity,  urged  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  the  absun 
of  sacrificing  his  crown  to  the  mitre,  and  the  strong  pro 
bility  of  his  being  able  when  in  the  country,  to  get  the  har 
ness  of  the  terms  smoothed  down  ;  and  the  effects  which  1 
reception  in  Scotland  would  have  upon  the  loyal  adlitrei 
of  his  family  in  England, — with  whom  it  would  be  muchcasi 
to  hold  communication — who  would  acquire  additional  cooi 
dence  from  his  proximity,  and  be  prepared  to  rise,  in  » 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  he  certainl 
prognosticated  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  majest} 
landing  in  Scotland. 

XV.  While  Charles,  however,  acceded  to  the  force  of  tl* 
arguments,  with  a  duplicity  hereditary  in  his  race,  he  arg< 
Montrose  to  accelerate  his  preparations  for  a  descent— <1 

MoniroRc    only  way  left  in  which  that  nobleman  could  hope  to  obtain f^ 

Charles^     ing  in  his  native  country,  or  serve  his  sovereign ;  tbego**!' 

ing  powers  being  wholly  irreconcilable  to  him,  as  theaodK'^ 
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some  of  their  most  severe  calamities,  and  labourinir  under  the    BOOK 

*^  XIV 

1650. 


Yl  V 

malediction  of  the  church.*     The  marquis,  whose  ambition ^ 


*  At  his  departure  for  Holland,  Charles  sent  the  following  letter,  which 
fuQy  justified  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  covenanters,  exhorting  him  not  to 
ittow  the  treaty  to  interrupt  his  preparations,  as  he  could  at  any  time  break  it, 
kving  addressed  his  reply  to  the  eMtatcs  in  so  equivocal  a  maimer,  that  when- 
ever he  found  it  convenient,  he  could  disavow  that  he  had  ever  acknowledged 
their  legality : — "  Right  trusty,  and  entirely  beloved  cousin,  we  greet  you  well. 
An  iddress  having  been  made  to  us  from  Scotland  by  a  letter,  whereof  we  send 
you  a  copy,  in  whkh  they  desire  that  we  should  acknowledge  their  parliament, 
tad  particularly  the  two  last  sessions  of  it,  and,  thereupon,  offer  to  send  a  solemn 
sddieis  to  us,  for  a  full  agreement ;  we  have,  in  answer  thereunto,  returned  our 
letters  to  them,  a  copy  whereof  we  likewise  send  you  here  enclosed,  by  which 
«e  have  appointed  a  speedy  time  and  place  for  their  commissioners  to  attend  us ; 
and  to  the  end  you  may  not  apprehend  that  we  intend,  cither  by  any  thing  cun- 
tiincd  in  these  letters,  or  by  the  treaty  we  expect,  to  give  the  least  impedi- 
ment to  your  proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  as  we  conceive  that 
jov  preparations  have  been  one  effectual  motive  that  hns  induced  thom  to  make 
the  laid  address  to  us,  so  your  vigorous  proceedings  will  be  a  good  mean  to  brirg 
them  to  such  moderation  in  the  said  treaty  as  probably  may  produce  an  agree- 
■nit,  and  a  present  union  of  that  whole  nation,  in  our  service.  Wc  assure 
yon,  therefore,  that  we  will  not,  before  or  during  tlie  treaty,  do  any  thing 
coatrary  to  that  power  and  authority  which  we  have  given  you  by  our  com  mis- 
■00,  nor  consent  to  any  thing  that  may  bring  the  least  dcgri>e  of  diminution  to 
k;  and  if  the  said  timty  should  produce  an  agreement,  wc  will  with  our  utter- 
moRt  care  so  provide  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  yourself,  and  of  all  that 
skall  engage  with  you,  as  shall  let  the  whole  world  see  the  hi^'h  esteem  we  have 
of  TDn,  and  our  full  confidence  in  that  eminent  courage,  conduct,  and  loyalty, 
*U  you  have  always  expressed  to  the  king,  our  kite  dear  father,  of  blessed 
Bcmry,  and  to  us  l>oth,  by  your  actions  and  sufferings  for  our  cause •  In  the 
nean  time,  we  think  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  have  called  them  a  committee 
of  estates,  only  in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatever ;  and  if  the 
^ty  do  not  pro<luce  an  agreement,  as  we  are  already  assured  that  the  calling 
of  them  a  committee  of  estates  in  the  direction  of  a  letter,  doth  neither  acknow- 
^^  them  to  be  legally  so,  nor  make  them  such,  so  we  shall  immediately  de- 
dve  to  all  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  what  wc  hold  them  to  be,  notwithstanding 
■7>PpeUation  we  now  give  them,  thereby  to  satisfy  them  and  the  whole  world, 
^  we  desire  to  reduce  our  subjects  of  that  kingdom  to  their  due  obedience 
to  M,  by  our  just  and  honourable  condescensions,  and  by  all  endeavours  of 
^ness  and  favour  on  our  part,  rather  than  by  war  and  h'Mtility,  if  their  trea- 
sonable demands  do  not  necessitate  us  to  that,  as  ihe  only  way  and  remedy 
left  lu. — We  require  and  authorize  you  to  proceed  vigorously  and  effectually  in 
your  undertaking,  and  to  act  in  all  things  in  order  to  it  as  you  shall  judge  the 
*oit  necessary  for  the  support  thereof,  and  for  our  service  in  that  way,  wherein, 
^  doubt  not,  but  all  our  loyal  and  well  affected  subjects  of  Scotland  will  cor- 
^y  and  effectually  join  with  you,  and  by  that  addition  of  strength,  either  dis- 
pose those  that  are  otherwise  minded  to  moke  reasonable  demands  to  us  in  the 
^'^f  or  be  able  to  force  them  to  it  by  arms,  in  case  of  their  obstinate  refusal. 
^oaununicate  and  puMiah  this  our  letter  to  all  such  persons  as  you  shall  think  fit." 
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BOOK    WAS  inflamed  by  some  wizard's  prophecy,  that  his  arm  wi 
XIV.      destined  to  work  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  fix 


1650. 


Lands  in 
Orkney ; 


In  Caith. 
ness. 


His  pro- 
clamation. 


tottering  fortunes  of  the  throne,  was  not  backward.     Befo?^ 
the  treaty  was  ratified — which   Charles  artfully   kept  op^^ 
till  he  should  hear  of  the  success  of  his  attempt — having  c^| 
tained  a  little  eleemosynary  aid  from  Sweden  and  Denma^r] 
he  had  assembled  a  small  band  of  foreigners  and  Scott.is 
exiles,  and  set  sail  from  the  Elbe  for  the  Orkneys  early    ig 
the  spring.     Here  he  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  Bad 
increased  his  army  by  forced  levies,  but  the  men  were  heart- 
less in  the  cause,  and  unaccustomed  to  warlike  habits ;  wbaC 
he  gained  in  numbers  he  lost  in  strength,  by  the  confusion 
an   undisciplined    rabble   necessarily  occasions   in  military 
movements.     He  disembarked  at  the  extremity  of  Caithness 
but  instead  of  receiving  any  accession  to  his  force,  the  inha- 
bitants) who  had  heard  of  his  former  ravages,  fled  at  bis  ap» 
proach,  and  spread  universal  dismay  throughout  the  country* 
by  their  reports  of  the  foreigners  who  accompanied  him- 
As  he  advanced,  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people  by  « 
violent  proclamation,  accusing  the  ruling  party,  *^  of  having 
most  infamously,  and  beyond  all  imaginable  expression  (^ 
invincible  baseness,  to  the  blush  of  christians,  and  abomina- 
tion of  mankind,  sold   their  sovereign  over  to  their  mer- 
ciless fellow-traitors  to  be  destroyed ;"  "  and  of  being  so  lit* 
tie  touched  with  the  guilt  of  all  these  villanies,  as  to  begin 
with  his  majesty  upon  the  same  scores  they  left  with  his  &• 
tber,  declaring  him  king  with  provisos."     At  the  same  time, 
affecting  to  despise  them  as  a  small   and  insignificant  partjf 
he  promised  his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  them — excepting  only  the  accessories  to  the  h<»^ 
rible  fact  of  his  father's  murder — and  called  u|M)nallwlK) 
had  any  duty  left  them  to  God,  their  king,  country,  friencb 
homes,  wives,  children,  or  would  change  the  tyranny,  vio- 
lence, and  oppression  of  the  rebels,  for  the  mild  and  innocert 
government  of  their  just  prince,  or  avenge  the  execrable 
murder  of  their  sacred  king,  to  come  as  christians,  subject^ 
patriots,  friends,  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  join  in  tliatpi^ 
sent  service,  resolving,  with  Joab,  to  play  the  men  for  IW' 
people,  and  the  cities  of  their  God  !     The  committee  of* 
lates,  with  even  greater  virulence,  answered,  "  The  si 
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roundless  reproaches  of  that  viperous  brood  of  Satan,   BOOR 
I  Graham,  whom  the  estates  of  parliament  had  long     ^^' 
declared  traitor,  the  church  delivered  into  the  hands      1650. 
!  devil,  and  the  nation  generally  detested  and  abhor-  ^*^^[j^ 

But  before  these  mutual  recriminations  were   ex- 
;ed,  the  fate  of  Montrose  was  decided. 
.  Government  had  expected  the  invasion,  and  ordered 
han,  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  oppose  his  progress,  till  ge- 
Leslie,  with  the  remainder,  and  Holborne,  with  the  foot 
d  arrive.     Montrose  proceeded  slowly  without  cavalry 
gh  the  plain  country;  but  on  hearing  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
h,  advanced  to  gain  the  pass  of  Invercarron.   Strachan 
reviously  advanced  beyond  it,  with  his  force  divided  into 
bodies;  the  first  was  repulsed  by  Montrose  in  person,  who 
s  own  van  ;  but  when  the  second,  headed  by  Strachan 
if,  sounded  the  charge,  the  islanders,  terrified  at  the 
,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  called  for  quarter.     The 
lans  retreated  to  a  wood,  where,  after  a  short  defence, 
urrendered ;  and  but  few  of  the  whole  army  escaped  be- 
llied or  made  prisoners.     The  standard  of  Montrose —  iiis  anny 
i,in  imitation  of  that  carried  before  the  unfortunate  Mary,  totdlyrout. 
he  portrait  of  the  late  decapitated  king,  with  the  same 
»,  "judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord,"* — was  found 
e  field,  together  with  his  cloak  and  star,  his  sword,  and 
[arter  with   which  he  had  been  lately  invested.     The 
uis  himself,  when  he  saw  that  the  day  was  irrecovera- 
ist,  afler  he  had  got  clear  of  immediate  pursuit,  ex- 
;ed  clothes  with  a  highlander,  and  wandered  among 
lills  for  several  days,   till,   exhausted  by  hunger  he 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  Macleod  of  Assint, 
lad  been  formerly  one  of  his  own  followers ;  but  the  ^^  |g  ^^^^ 
:e  of  the  wretch  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  cherouBly 
'ward,  and  he  delivered  his  unfortunate  friend  to  gene-  ^J  ^wTie. 
eslie. 
!•    Civil  wars,  exasperated  by  religious   differences, 

«  adoption  of  a  device  so  familiar  to  all  the  covenanters,  said  as  little 
fertility  of  Montrose's  genius,  t»  for  his  judgment  It  recalled  to  re- 
loce  timet,  circumstances,  and  doctrines,  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
latisti  to  have  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  or  at  least  as  long  as  episco- 
d  popery  were  considered  as  congenial  religions. 
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BOOK   l^^v^  always  been  distinguished  by  traits  of  inhuman  insm^; 

XIV.     towards  the  captives,  from  which  international  wars  in  mode^^-i; 

1650.     times  have  in  general  been  exempted ;  and  it  was  not  to    Ije 
expected  that  an  enemy,  who  iiad  shown  so  little  magnan/. 
mity  in  success,  should  be  treated  with  much  tenderness  or 
respect  in  misfortune ;  yet  I  cannot  discover  that  Montrose 
was,  during  his  progress  as  a  prisoner,  treated  with  ioj 
marked  insult ;  once  he  had  very  nearly  escaped  ;*  and  at 

*  It  was  at  the  house  of  the  laird  of  Grrange,  near  Dundee,  the  author  ti 
the  Memoir  of  the  Somcrvillcs,  mentioning  the  old  lady  Orange,  thus  ddili 
the  circumstance ; — '*  It  was  at  this  ladye's  house  that  that  party  of  the  cof^ 
uanters,  ther  standing  armie  that  gairded  the  marques  of  Montrose,  after  \a 
forces  was  beat,  and  himself  betrayed  in  the  north,  lodged  him ;  whoa  thv 
.excellent  lady  designed  to  sete  at  libertie,  by  procureing  his  escape  from  btf 
house.     In  order  to  this,  soe  soon  as  ther  quarters  were  settled,  and  tbt  ihi 
bad  observed  the  way  and  manner  of  placeing  of  the  guairds,  and  what  fMea 
commanded  them,  she  not  only  ordered  her  butlers  to  let  the  soldiers  want  fiv 
noe  drink,  but  she  herself,  out  of  respect  and  kyndnesse,  as  6hepTeCeBded,p]f-     i 
ed  hard  the  offichv  and  soldiers  of  the  main-guaird — which  was  keped  in  Iff     ^ 
oune  hall — with  the  strongest  ale  and  aqua  vitse,  that,  before  midn^t,  all  of 
them  (being  for  the  most  part  highlandmen  of  Lawers*  regiment)  bcetfM     i 
Starke  drunke.     If  her  Stewarts  and  other  servants  had  obeyed  her  difectioi^     I 
in  giveing  out  what  drinke  the  out  guairds  should  have  called  for,  undoubtedlf 
the  business  had  been  effected ;  but  unhappily,  when  the  marquis  had  paiw' 
the  first  and  second  centinells,  that  was  sleeping  upon  ther  muskets,  and  1^ 
ways  through  the  main-guaird,  that  v.'as  lying  in  the  hall  lyke  swyne  on  a  mid* 
ding,  he  was  challenged,  a  little  without  the  outmost  guaird,  by  a  wretcbc^ 
trouper  of  Strachan's  troupe,  that  had  been  present  at  his  takeing.    Thii  fcl- 
low  was  none  of  the  guaird  that  night ;  but  being  quartered  hard  by,  com     | 
rammelling  in  for  his  bellie  full  of  drinke,  when  he  made  this  unluckie  disco* 
very :  which  being  done,  the  marques  was  presently  seised  upon,  and  tA 
much  rudenesse  (being  in  the  ladye*s  cloaths,  which  he  had  put  on  for  t  di'* 
guise,)  turned  back  to  his  prisone-chambcr.     The  lady,  her  old  husband,  ^ 
the  whole  servants  of  the  house,  were  made  prisoners  for  that  night ;  and  tW     j 
morrow  after,  when  they  came  to  be  challenged  before  these  that  had  tbeooB-     \ 
mand  of  this  party,  and  some  members  of  that  wretched  committie  of  eftiM 
that  satt  always  at  Edinurough  (for  mischieff  to  the  royall  interest)  whilktheyhd 
sent  for  the  more  security,  to  be  still  with  this  party,  fearing  that,  by  the  gmt 
frinds  and  weill  wisbers  this  noble  hcroe  had  upon  the  way  he  was  to  coa^ 
he  should,  cither  by  force  or  stratageme,  be  taken  from  them.     The  ladjrd  ' 
she  had  been  the  only  contriver  of  Montrose's  escape,  soe  she  did  avooe  the 
same  before  them  all,  testifying  she  was  heartily  sorry  it  had  not  taken  cftcl 
according  to  her  wished  desyre.     This  confidence  of  hers,  as  it  brad  sone  i^ 
miratione  in  her  accusers,  soe  it  freed  her  husband  and  the  servaDdt  kom 


ing  farder  challenged ;  only,  they  took  security  of  her  Uird,  for  hit  iadfii^ 
pearing  before  the  committie  of  estates  when  called,  whidi  ibe  aawri 
Ther  worships  got  soi.«ething  else  to  think  upon." 
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ndee,  stigmatized  as  the  most  fanatical  town  in  the  north,   BOOK 
1  which  certainly  owed  him  no  kindness,  his  own  histo-     ^^V* 


ns  are  constrained  to  confess,  he  was  received  with  gener-      x650. 
s  commiseration,  and  furnished  with  apparel  becoming 

I  rank.     His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that  of  a  con-  Hisrecep. 
mned  and  excommunicated  traitor :  on  the  1 8th  May,  [Jj^'J,^ 
fear  o'clock,  he  was  brought  ip  at  the  Watergate,  and  es- 

fted  through  the  streets  bareheaded  in  a  cart,  the  hangman 
his  livery  driving  it,  and  the  other  prisoners  walking  two 
id  two  before  ;  but  the  populace  viewed  the  procession  in 
ieoce,  or,  melting  into  tenderness  at  the  affecting  spectocle, 
rgot  for  the  moment  the  ferocious  conqueror  in  the  degrad- 
[  captive.  His  sentence,  the  one  usual  in  cases  of  treason, 
IS  already  passed  in  parliament  on  his  former  attainder. 

^en  brou£:ht  up  to  receive  it,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chan-  _       ,     . 

II  .111.  *.!  .    1  ■       /•  I  1  Kemarksof 
ilor,  remmded  hun  '*  of  his  breach  of  the  solemn  engage-  Loudon  on 

ents,  by  which  himself  and  the  whole  nation  were  bound,  passingsen- 
td  of  which  he  had  once  been  so  zealous  a  promoter;  of 
t  late  rebellion  against  his  native  country,  and  his  present 
vision ;  and  of  his  introducing  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
e  Irish  insurgents,  men  accustomed  to  deeds  of  horror, 
A  whom  he  had  committed  every  species  of  rapine,  de« 
station,  and  bloml.''  The  marquis,  on  being  permitted  to 
nk,  addressed  the  estates ;  he  told  them,  *^  that  as  he  un- 
tstood  the  king  had  owned  them  so  far  as  to  treat  with 
em,  be  considered  them  as  sitting  by  his  authority,  and, 
erefore,  he  condescended  to  appear  bareheaded  before 
em,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  willingly  have  done ; 
!  oonfessed  his  engaging  in  the  national  covenant,  to  which," 
''  said,  ^  he  had  adhered,  until  he  discovered  that,  under  Hig  reply 
eteoce  of  reforming  some  errors  in  religion,  and  preserv- 
)[  public  liberty,  it  was  intended  to  abridge,  and  take  away 
e king's  lawful  authority,  and  usurp  it  themselves;  but  as 
the  solemn  league,  he  had  never  sworn,  and,  therefore, 
A  never  broken  that  bond,  which  he  rejoiced  he  had  never 
■ne^  when  he  witnessed  the  sects  and  divisions  it  had  oc- 
rioned,  and  the  mischief  it  had  brought  upon  the  country, 
t  had  taken  up  arms  at  first,"'  continued  he,  ^*  by  corn- 
Mid  of  the  late  king^  by  whose  command  he  had  also  laid 
»  down,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  own  interest,  re* 
TOL.  IV.  8  c 
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BOOK    tired  beyond  seas ;  but  he  denied  that  he  ever  had  shed 
^^^'     blood,  except  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  even  in  the  greatest 
1650.     heat  of  action,  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many  thou- 
sands.    As  to  his  late  invasion,  he  had  entered  Scotland  by 
the  express  orders  of  his  present  sacred  majesty — to  whom 
they  all  owed  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  for  whose  long 
and  happy  reign  he  offered  his  sincere  and  earnest  prajers 
— in  order  to  accelerate  the  treaty  that  was  betwixt  them, 
his  majesty  being  assured  that  whenever  he  should  bave 
agreed  with  them  in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  he  would  be 
ready  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  retire  at  his  call ;  so  that  be 
might  justly  afiirm  that  no  subject  had  ever  acted  upon  more 
honourable  grounds,  nor  by  a  more  lawful  power  and  autho- 
rity, than  he  had  done  in  the  several  expeditions  undertaken 
by  him  for  the  service,  and  at  the  command  of  the  two  best 
of  kings.     In  conclusion,  he  entreated  them  to  judge  of  him 
as  a  man,  as  respected  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged; 
as  a  subject,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  his  masters 
commands ;  and  as  one  to  whom  they  lay  under  many  obli- 
gations, for  having  preserved  their  lives  and  fortunes,  when 
he  might  have  destroyed  both.''     The  chancellor  replied, by 
recapitulating  his  acts  of  hostility,  which   "  proved  biro  ^ 
be  a  person  the  most  infamous,  perjured,  and  treacheroas 
his  country  had  ever  produced;  a  most  cruel  and  inhatnsB 
butcher  and  murtherer  of  his  nation,  and  one  whose  boand* 
less  pride  and  ambition  had  lost  the  father,  and,  by  his  wick* 
ed  counsels,  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  thesoo. 
Montrose  made  no  reply,  only  he  sighed  twice  deeply,  •** 
"  rolled  his  eyes  alonges  all  the  corners  of  the  house."   He 
heard  his  sentence  on  his  knees  without  any  apparent  emo- 
tion, and  afterward  told  the  magistrates,  who  waited  on  bio 
in  prison,  "  that  he  was  much  indebted   to  the  parliamert  r 
for  the  great  honour  they  had  decreed  him,"  adding,  "  tbit  1 
he  was  prouder  to  have  his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  1 
prison,  than  if  they  had  decreed  a  golden  statue  to  be  erect- 1 
ed  to  him  in  the  market  place,  or  that  his  picture  should  be  I 
hung  in  the  king's  bedchamber."     He  said,   «  he  thanked ■ 
them  for  their  care  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  his  Von 
^Ity,  by  transmitting  such  monuments  to  the  principal  (N 
of  the  kingdom  *,  and  only  wished  he  had  flesh  ei 
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nt  a  piece  to  every  city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony    BOOK 
mshaken  love  and  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country.*'      ^^^' 
:  the  night,  he  turned  this  sentiment  into  verse,  and      1650. 
he  lines  with  a  diamond  on  the  window  of  his  jail ;  a 
f  not  of  great  poetical  genius,  at  least  of  considerable 
;ure  of  mind.*     He  rejected  with  disdain  the  atten- 
>f  the  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to  impress  on  his 
le  guilt  of  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  and  of  the 
s  he  had  inflicted  on  his  unoffending  countrymen — 
Lhorted  him  in  vain  to  repentance,  in  the  prospect  of 

his  proud  heart  refused  to  yield ;  he  gloried  in  the 
he  had  pursued,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  idea 
mperishable  renown. 

I.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  suffered, 
ilay,]  hearing  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  he 
the  captain  of  the  guard  what  it  meant  ?  upon  being 
lat  it  was  to  call  out  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  arms, 

parliament  were  afraid  of  the  malignants  raising  some 
ance  at  his  execution, — "  What,"  replied  he,  "  do  I 
IS  such  a  terror  to  these  good  men  when  alive,  con- 
itill  so  formidable  to  them  now  when  I  am  about  to 

Soon  after,  when  in  the  act  of  combing  his  hair,  one 
:K>uncil  observing  him,  made  some  remark  on  his  oc- 
,n — "  So  long,"  he  answered,  "  as  my  head's  my  own, 
ss  it  as  I  choose ;  to-morrow,  when  you  get  it,  you  may 
as  you  please."  About  two  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  he 
1  to  execution,  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  walked 
firm  step  to  the  scaffold.  The  gibbet  was  thirty  feet 
in  which  his  body  was  condemned  to  be  exposed  three 

bjoin  the  vertea,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  They  nave 
sed  and  dispraised  in  the  extreme. 

**  Let  them  bestow  on  every  alrth  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake  ; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake. 
Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air — 
Lord,  since  thoa  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  arc, 
Tm  hopeful  thouMt  recover  once  my  dust. 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just.*' 
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BOOK    hours;  but  he  viewed  it  with  unaltered  counteiiancei  and  t 
^^^*     dressed  the  spectators  in  an  audible,  unbroken  voice  :^**  J 
1650.     expected  that  such  as  knew  him  perfectly,  would  not  estee 
His  speech  him  the  less  for  his  present  sufferings ;  many  greater  u 
of  execu"^^  more  deserving  men  than  he  had  undergone  a  similar  bi 
tion.  What  he  had  done  in  the  kingdom,  he  said,  was  agreeab 

to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  undertaken  in  obedience  1 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his  principal  study  ha 
always  been  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  respect  tl 
laws.  He  was  sorry  that  it  should  be  objected  to  him  t 
many  good  people,  as  a  crime,  that  he  died  under  the  gri 
vous  censure  of  the  church ;  but  for  that  he  was  not 
blame,  he  had  incurred  it  only  by  performing  his  duty  tu  I 
prince,  for  the  security  of  religion,  and  the  preservation 
the  royal  person.  He  then  defended  the  character  of  t 
late  martyred  king,  and,  adverting  to  his  son,  he  reckon 
that  that  people  would  be  the  happiest  upon  earth,  w 
should  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  the  just  and  m* 
ciful  government  of  his  present  majesty  !  who  was  a  gn 
lover  of  justice,  which  he  sacredly  preserved  1  religioa 
bound  by  his  promises  !  nor  would  ever  condescend  to  c 
ceive  !  He  hoped  none  would  impute  his  present  condi 
to  pride,  he  followed  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  as 
was  directed  by  the  rules  of  true  religion,  and  right  reasoi 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God,  whc^  oc 
of  his  great  goodness  and  mercy,  had  supplied  him  abumiaDl 
ly  with  the  virtues  of  faith  and  patience,  by  the  assistance^ 
which,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  death  even  in  its  fourestsliap* 
with  courage,  and  to  sist  himself  before  the  throne  of  Go< 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  Lord  would  be  glorifies 
even  by  his  condemnation  on  earth."  He  concluded  byre 
commending  "  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  reputation  to  bi 
country."  When  he  had  finished,  the  History  of  his  Wira 
and  his  late  Declaration,  were  hung  round  his  neck  by  tw 
hangman  ;  to  whom  he  said,  "  though  it  had  pleased  his  id* 
jesty  to  create  him  a  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  * 
garter,  yet  he  did  not  consider  himself  more  honoured  liy  * 
than  by  the  cord  and  the  books  which  were  now  putifc*^ 
him/'     On  his  arms  being  bound,  he  asked  if  they  bid  ^ 
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further  ignominy  to  inflict,  for  he  was  willing  to  undergo  it    BOOK 
His  last  words  were,  "  may  God  have  mercy  upon  this  afflict-     ^^^' 
ed  kingdom."*  1650. 

XIX.  Montrose  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
bis  execution.  His  renown  as  a  great  commander,  he  owed 
chiefly  to  the  legendary  tale  of  Wishart,  and  the  exagger- 
ated reports  of  the  royalists  of  his  day ;  for  when  calmly 
considered,  his  mighty  triumphs  dwindle  into  the  daring 
exploits  of  a  *^  Reaver,^  successful  only  when  opposed  by 
an  unofficered  and  undisciplined  peasantry.  He  was  brave, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  possessed  those  qualities, 
which  would  have  perhaps  rendered  him  a  valuable  parti- 
san in  guerilla  warfare ;  although  even  in  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  he  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  an  active  H>"  <^bi- 
enemy,  as  his  surprises  at  Fyvie  and  Philiphaugh  evince  him 

to  have  been  deficient  in  vigilance,  the  first  quality  in  a  mi- 
litary mind  of  the  lowest  order.  Actuated  entirely  by  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition  or  revenge,  he  possessed  none  of 
that  elevated  love  of  glory  which  despises  the  gratification  of 
private' animosity,  and  seeks  in  success  rather  to  humble  an 
enemy  by  favours  than  waste  him  by  retaliation.  It  would 
be  diflScult,  I  believe,  to  point  out  any  act  of  disinterested 
generosity  of  his  towards  the  vanquished,  which  deserved  to 
^  remembered  when  he  himself  was  overcome. 

XX.  Circumstances  of  torture,  or  of  unnecessary  ignominy 
Attending  the  infliction  of  the  last  punishment,  as  they  al- 
wdys  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  vengeance,  are  cal- 
^ted  to  destroy  the  ends  of  justice — they  excite  rather 
pity  for  the  sufferer  than  detestation  at  his  crime ;  and  al- 
though Montrose  undoubtedly  deserved  to  die  the  death  of 
>  traitor,  the  few  particulars  of  additional  ignominy  which 

were  added  by  his  justly  exasperated  judges — to   express  {[:■»!•«  o^ . 
tbcir  abhorrence  of  a  man,  who,  after  having  so  terribly  niouftrwit- 
>^vaged  his  native  land,  had,  during  existing  negotiations,  '"^"t. 

*  This  account  of  Montrose's  last  moments  is  copied  from  Wishart ;  nor 
^  it  ever,  to  Ikr  as  1  know,  been  contradicted ;  although  I  believe  it  has 
'^  considered  as  pretty  highly  coloured.  But  there  is  a  measured  form  in 
tile  eDthosiaini  of  the  Marquis's  last  speech,  far  different  from  the  living  lan- 
l^iiVe— the  v«7  breath  of  reality— which  we  shall  afterwards  find  in  the  ruder 
^fyig  words  of  more  humble  names. 
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BOOK  endeavoured  to  renew  similar  scenes — ^have  been  seice 
^^^'  upon  to  throw  around  his  merited  execution  a  false,  fac 
iggQ^  titious,  and  sympalhelic  lustre.  But  the  prevailing  party  • 
the  presbyterians  had,  besides,  another  motive  to  indiM 
them  to  treat  Montrose  in  the  manner  they  did  ;  they  w^ 
divided  by  the  discovery  of  the  king's  treachery :  the  mc: 
rigid— of  whom  the  leaders  were  Warriston  and  sir  Jc» 
Chiesly  —wished  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  fal^i 
less  Charles,  while  Argyle  persevered  in  his  loyalty ;  aj 
they  both  were  necessitated  to  concur  in  expressing  tl 
sense  they  had  of  the  duplicity  of  their  prince,  by  the  pi 
nishment  they  inflicted  on  his  confidential  emissary,  agaiai 
whose  being  employed  in  any  manner  they  had  partictf 
larly  instructed  their  commissioners  to  insist:  the  first,  t, 
justify  their  opposition ;  Argyle,  to  avoid  the  imputation  ^ 
collusion.* 
Execution  ^^i*  His  principal  ofiicers  followed  him  to  the  scaffold 
of  his  fol-  Hurry,  who  had  alternately  served  and  deserted  all  partis 
fell  without  a  regret ;  along  with  him  suffered  SpottiswocH 
the  archbishop^s  grandson.  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty, 
Roman  catholic,  was  more  justly  lamented,  as  he  had  brok^ 
no  oaths,  and  acted  from  a  principle  of  loyalty  to  his  princ 
and  fidelity  to  the  chieftain  whose  fortunes  he  foUowed ;  I 
was  beheaded  by  the  maiden,  an  honour  denied  his  coc 
mander,  but  he  requested  his  body  might  share  in  the  ho 
our  or  disgrace  of  the  same  grave.  Lord  Frendraught,  ^ 
escape  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution,  starved  himsel 
As  the  king  disowned  authorizing  any  invasion  of  ScollaDt 
the  executions,  which  were  few,  cannot  be  pronounced  ufl 
just;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  punishments  wbici 
followed  Pentland,  cannot  be  called  cruel. 

XXII.  Charles  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  resent  the  est- 
cution  of  Montrose,  as  an  infraction  of  their  treaty  ;  but  when 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  his  commission  to  that  do* 
bleman  was  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyterians,  he  quietly  «*'• 
quiesced ;  and  as  he  saw  that  no  more  favourable  conditiooi 
were  now  to  be  expected,  he  complied  with  every  requisilicft 

♦  Balfour,  vol.   iv   p.  15,  16.     Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.      WiihMt^  ^* 
et  seq*     Whitelock,  p.  4o9,  4>j3,  et  seq.     Burnet,  vol.  L  p.  72.  j 
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enil>arked  for  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  arrived  at  the    BOOK 

mouth  of  the  Spey  about  the  middle  of  June.     He  was  ac-      ^^^- 

companied  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauder-      16J0. 

dale,  who,  though  proscribed  by  the  act  of  classes,  were,  Charles 

from  their  conduct  during  the  negotiation,  permitted  by  the 

parliamentary  commissioners  to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to 

the  king.     Before  he  landed  he  was  required  to  take  the  so-  Swetn  to 

lemn  leairue  and  covenant ;  but  Livinirstone,  who  adminis-  f^^  »olemii 
1.1.  .1  II  o  1  .       .  .        league  and 

terecl  it  to  him,  entertained  strong  doubts  of  his  smcerity,  covenant. 

and  vainly  attempted  to  render  the  bonds  more  binding  upon 
his  conscience,  in  proportion  to  the  reluctance  he  showed  to 
receive  them:  a  procedure  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  appre-  • 

ciate  the  criminality,  or  to  say  to  whom  the  deepest  guilt  be- 
longs ;  whether  to  those  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  prince's 
necessities,  forced  him  to  swear  to  what  they  knew  he  had 
no  intention  of  performmg,  or  his  who,  with  the  settled  re- 
solution of  breaking  it  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  took 
^  oath  which  he  abhorred,  and  deliberately  called  upon 
^^1  to  witness  the  fraud. 

Xxiii.  The  expedition  of  Montrose  had  not  tended  to  ro- 

'"^ve  any  of  the  asperities  which  existed  :  the  committee  of 

,      ^^tes,  after  conference  with  the  commissioners  of  the  church, 

^^ommended  to  parliament,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  Estates 
1^  Congratulate  the  king  upon  his  arrival,  and  show  his  ma-  send  to 
J^stj  how  glad  his  peo|)le  were  to  hear  that  it  pleased  God  i][J|J^m"on 
^  tuove  his  heart  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  desires;  but  it  his  arrival. 
^^^  coupled  with  the  unpalatable  intimation,  •*  that  it  would 
"^  ^ery  acceptable  to  them,  that  to  testify  the  reality  of  the 
^^Dge,  he  would  forsake  and  abandon  the  company  of  ma* 
"Sviants ;  that  his  domestic  servants,  and  such  as  were  about 
"^^,  might  be  well  affected  to  the  cause ;  that  such  as  were  Require 
^licrwise  should  be  removed,  and  put  from  him,  but  in  a  ^*f"  to  d^. 
^^^^  and  discreet  way;  and  recommending  that  the  duke  of malignants 
Hamilton,  and  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Forth,  [Ruthven,  ^^^^.  ^^« 
'^J^  Brentford,]  should  be  of  the  number."     The  Scottish  "^'^^"' 
gobies  were  permitted  to  retire  to  their  homes.     The  Eng- 
'^h  attendants,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
*ord  Wilmot,  and  the  earl  of  Cleveland,  were  ordered  to 
^^ve  the  country;  as  their  religion,  however,  was  of  that 
^inpliant  order,  which  seldom  opposes  interest,  they  con- 
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BOOK    formed,  and  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  to  treat  with  seer 
XIV 
[__  ridicule  the  piety  they' outwardly  pretended  to  respect. 

165a  XXIV.  If  the  trappings  of  state  had  constituted  the 

ties  of  kingship,  Charles  enjoyed  them  in  as  high  a  deg  -^^ 
of  splendour  as  the  most  admired  of  his  predecessors  in    i^^ 
proudest  hour  of  their  exaltation ;  he  was  approached  v%*f  ^/ 
the  most  humble  expressions  of  submission,  his  equipage  '%nr^s 
rich,  his  attendants  numerous,  and  the  whole  ceremoniiU   ^>f 
his  court  adjusted  with  the  most  punctilious  regard  Xo  trnvs 
dignity ;  but  of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty  he  was  nece^^ 
sarily  deprived :  nor  did  the  personal  safety  of  the  preseO^ 
*  party  in  power,  nor  the  eventually  possible  preservation   ^^" 

the  country,  admit  of  its  being  otherwise.      Alienated  ^* 
Charles  was  in  religion — for  he  was  at  this  very  time  a  Rx^* 
man  catholic  proselyte — and  in  disposition  from  the  presh^y*" 
terians,  whose  forms  he  thought  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  t^^ 
whose  manners  comported  ill  with  his  own  licentiousness,  0^ 
confidence  could  be  expected  between  the  parties ;  and  tb^s^ 
mutual  distrusts  were  equally  well  founded,  for  they  h^u 
Jj^^^^^each  separate  interests  and  ends  in  view.     Charles  wished 
tween  the    to  make  Scotland  a  steppingstone  to  aid  him  in  mountiug 
Sc^n5?i!fff    the  throne  of  his  three  kingdoms,  to  attain  which,  he  wa« 
party.         willing  to  submit  for  the  time  to  any   conditions,  however 
repugnant  to  his  temper  and  habits.     The  ruling  party  in 
Scotland  wished  to  secure  their  religious  establishment  and 
civil  institutions,  and  if  possible  to  preserve  peace  with  Eng- 
land :  this,  they  knew,  could  never  be  done,  if  either  theen 
gagers  or  malignants  obtained  the  smallest  share  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  both  the  church  and  present  parli*' 
ment  united  to  keep  them  out,  and  so  far  their  conduct  w«« 
both  rational  and  politic 

XXV.  Possession  of  the  king'^s  person,  in  the  then  state  of 
the  country,  was  of  the  last  importance ;  and  to  prescnre  it» 
the  presbyterians  made  use  of  those  methods,  which  although 
not  the  most  pleasant  to  the  prince,  were  what  they  thoo^^  Hd 
the  most  profitable,  and  which  the  peculiar  circumstancet  of 
the  case  fully  warranted.  A  dissolute  court,  the  only  one 
that  would  have  been  according  to  Charles*  taste,  was  wW 
could  not  be  tolerated  while  the  eyes  of  the  sectaries,  a^ 
equally  strict  in  point  of  morals  with  themselves,  were  M 
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>n  them ;  they  therefore  chose  persons  of  exemplaiy  mnn-    bO( 
s,  and  wholly  presbyterian  in  their  principles,  to  be  about     ^^ 
nnajesty ;  and  as  chaplains  formed  part  of  the  court  es-      i65> 
li»hinent  of  that  day,  the  ministers  who  were  most  popu-  The*'- 
stnd  possessed  most  influence,  were  naturally  promoted  ofhiscoi 
:hat  office.     Their  ideas  of  duty  did  not  permit  the  omis- 
&   of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  family,  or  public  meetings 
d  ivine  service,  merely  because  their  temporal  superiors 
little  of  the  spirit  of  devotion;  and,  although  there  was 
cVi  formality  and  length  in  the  sermons  and  prayers  upon 
St*   occasions,  yet  this — as  every  thing  else  of  the  kind — 
ft  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  royalists,  who  hated  all  appear- 
^e  of  seriousness,  although  to  prevent  their  regular  attend- 
ee upon  the  king,  would,  with  interested  politicians,  have 
itself  been  reason  sufficient  for  keeping  up  a  practice, 
^ich  had  all  the  effect,  without  the  formality  of  a  regular 
i^ily  guard.     No  doubt  such   a  situation  was  extremely  irktome  tu 
^-some  to  Charles;  to  the  careless  and  dissolute  necessary  *»""• 
'Straint  is  always  irksome,  and  to  the  irreligious  the  prac- 
^  of  piety  can  never  be  pleasant ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
Uow  that  they  are  wrong,  or  that  the  sterner  virtues,  al- 
^ugh  allied  to  unamiable  qualities,  and  by  their  stiffness 
posed  to  the  ridicule  of  frivolous,  flippant  courtiers,  are 
times  of  imminent  public  danger  to  be  softened  down  to 
■  more  yielding  temperament  which  times  of  tranquillity 
I  unsuspicious  intercourse  allow. 

'XVI.  The  English  had  not  been  inattentive  spectators  of 
negotiations  with  Charles,  nor  had  the  Scots  with  less 
ety  watched  their  motions.     Both  were  pre})aring  for 
amities,  but  the  Scottish  parliament  were  the  least  will- 
o  commence  hostilities ;  they,  therefore,  previously  to  Hostile 
lag's  arrival,  sent  three  letters,  to  Lenthall,  speaker  of  ^]^,^JJJ' 
)use  of  commons,  lord  Fairfax,  and  sir  Arthur  Hasel-  both  king. 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  marching  of  their  for- 
-ards  the  border,  and  demand  the  release  of  several 
seized  without  any  declaration  of  war,  in  direct  breach 
article  in  the  late  treaty,  requiring  that  no  interrup- 
uld  be  given  to  the  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms 
a  previous  declaration  of  war ;  which  extremity  was 
1  only  to  take  place  upon  the  one  nation''s  refusing 
3d 
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BOOK  redress  and  reparation  to  the  other,  and  theii 

^^^'    three  months'  previous  notice. 

leso.        xxTii.  In  the  distracted  state  of  Scotland^  it  i 

ble  to  calculate  upon  the  permanent  superiority  I 

Although  there  were  no  reasons  to  distrusts 

there  were  man;  for  doubting  the  stability  of 

rulers;  and  little  reliance  could  be  placed  npoti 

▼ity  of  the  troops,  if  the  levy  ordered  by  the  n 

completed,  notwithstanding  the  strong  assuranda 

Englisbde-  merely  defensive.    The  English  council  of  stal 

tennineto  determined  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  an 
invade  -  ,  .         «      •       .       rrit      ■ 

SootUnd.    marchmg  an  army  into  Scotland*     ine  lateengi 

invasion  of  England,  they  alleged,  was  a  breach 
hant  and  solemn  league,  which,  although  disavo 
present,  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  former  and  fo 
of  the  estates ;  with  whose  spirit  they  accorded, 
Tbdrm.  Charles  Stuart,  without  consulting  the  Englis 
■on*  ror  it.  ^^j^j,^  gy^  ^j,^  danger  which  the  new  republic 
incurred  from  the  vicinity  of  a  covenanted  king^ 
istence  of  so  many  lurking  loyalists  among  then 
the  natural  connexion  between  the  presbytern 
countries,  were  sufficient  inducement  to  have  b 
stronger  political  bonds  than  those  which  then  I 
kingdoms  together.  Cromwell  was,  in  conseq 
moned  from  victory  in  Ireland,  and  Fairfax  reqi 
sume  the  chief  command  of  the  army  destined  U 
monarchical  division  of  the  island. 

xxviii.  Fairfax,  himself  inclined  to  favour  t 

dents,*  was  not  at  first  averse  to  undertake  the  ma 

the  war ;  but  his  wife  was  a  presbyterian,  and  h< 

Fdrfixre-  it  is  said,  prevailed  upon  him  to  resign  the  con 

oomn^d    withstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  deputat 

ofthear.    council  of  State,  among  whom,  Cromwell  most 

'"^'  urged  his  acceptance.  "  He  had  no  objections," 

**  to  fight  if  the  Scots  invaded  the  country ;  but 

clear  to  invade  them  seeing  they  had  dedafi 

The  council  were  not,  however,  willing  to  awi 

allowed  to  be  extremely  probable,  the  entrance  > 

*  Hutchinson*!  Memoin. 
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ith  an  organiaEed  army,  and  their  king  at  their  head,  into   BOOK 
le  territories  of  the  commonVvealth,  and  Cromwell  was  ap-     ^^^' 
ointed  to  a  command  which  he  accepted  with  real  or  well      1650. 

iected  reluctance.  Cromwell 

accepts  It* 
XXIX  The  preparations  had  been  so  rapidly  executed,  that 

ithin  a  month  after  Charles^  arrival,  Cromwell  was  on  the 
anks  of  the  Tweed  with  sixteen  thousand  veteran  soldiers, 
le  advanced  without  opposition,  the  whole  country  between  Advancen 
Berwick  and  Edinburgh  having  been  laid  waste.     His  march  J^n^^iil" 
"as  preceded  by  proclamations,  inviting  the  people  to  re-  prodAma- 
Jrn  to  their  homes,  and  promising  them  protection  so  long  ^*®°** 
i they  remained  peaceable;  and  addresses  to  the  Scottish 
fttion,  imputing  the  origin  of  hostilities  to  those  who  had 
'oclaimed  Charles,  and  offering  peace  and  friendship  upon 
e  sole  condition  of  his  dismissal,  to  the  crimes  of  whose  fa- 
ly  he  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the  land.     A  number 
the  wildest  rumours  were  spread  in  England  and  the  Eng- 
1  army,  respecting  the  parties  in  Scotland  and  their  opera- 
11S3  which  the  great  ignorance  of  every  thing  respecting  the 
ter  country  that  prevailed  among  their  neighbours,  ren- 
ted it  easy  to  propagate  and  obtain  credence  for  at  the  time, 
t  Mrhich  it  is  rather  strange  that  later  historians  should  ever 
ve  repeated.     The  Scottish  ministers,  it  was  said,  declar-  Storiespro 
from  their  pulpits,  "  that  if  the  Lord  did   not  destroy  \u^ame  the 
&   army  of  the  sectaries,  he  should  no  longer  be  their  English. 
^  ;"  a  declaration  so  profane  and  so  evidently  inconsistent 
i^h    their  principles,  that  it  refutes  itself;  then  they  were 
^  much  engaged  in  searching  after  witches,  that  entire  vil- 
^ea  were  involved  in  proscription,  while  every  other  busi- 
^ss  was  neglected  ;*  and  as  a  finale,  they  were  represented 

Although  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous  exaggeration  in 
^  stories  propagated  at  this  time  about  the  prevalence  of  demonology,  yet 
^^  vas  unhappily  too  much  ground  for  the  accusation  brought  by  the  sec- 
ies against  the  presbyterians,  on  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  they  had  the 
fortune  to  agree  with  the  episcopalians — persecution  for  witchcraft  The 
^  1619,  made  consulting  with  witches,  death.  In  May,  the  same  year,  the 
^^^^  gnmted  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  fifty-four  witches  !  Act  Pari.  Scot 
^  ri.  p.  447.  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  222.  June  21st,  a  warrand  was 
^^n  the  hurd  of  Lammington,  the  provost  of  Haddington,  the  bailies,  and 
-^en,  to  txy,  and  bum,  if  found  guilty,  Agnes  Hunter,  Margaret  Dickson, 
^  Iiobel  Murray,  for  the  said  crime  of  witchcraft     A  similar  commisswi 
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BOOK  describing  the  English  as  monsters,  who  would  give  no  quar- 
XI^-  ler  to  any  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  bum  the  wo- 
jg^^  men's  breasts  with  red-hot  irons  ! — the  inventors  of  the  tale 
not  recollecting  that  before  such  a  story  could  produce  any 
effect,  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  to  forget  that  the  same 
monsters  had  marched  through  the  same  country  so  very 
short  a  time  before,  and  that  all  the  males  between  sixteen 
and  sixty  had,  under  the  severest  penalties,  been  ordered  to 
join  the  army.^ 

XXX.  Cromwell,  as  he  advanced,  found  that  the  orders  of 

the  estates  had  been  strictly  obeyed ;  the  provisions  were 

The  coun-  carried  off,  and  only  women  and  a  few  old  men  and  children 

e7 before^"  were  left  in  the  parts  through  which  his  route  lay.     Whei^ 

him.  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  lord  Mordington^s  house^  b^ 

found  the  walls  bare,  and  one  or  two  aged  servants  about  tb^ 

premises ;  the  humblest  utensils  were  removed,  and  the  oSi- 

cers*  mess,  which  consisted  of  some  roast  beef,  was  cooked 

was  given  to  certain  honest  men  in  In verkei thing,  to  apprehend  the  wi?es  o^ 
the  magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  the  said  burgh,  who  had  been  delated  m 
witches  to  the  presbytery,  but  whose  husbands  had  refused  to  incarcerate  tbrn 
at  the  desire  of  that  body.     Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  vi.  p.  492.     And  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  same  parliament,  was  for  "  the  torture  of  witches.''    It  is  an 
honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  scctarie>',  that  while  they  were  in  power,  • 
these  infamous  and  absurd  prosecutions  were  discountenanced  and  disconliDii' 
ed.      Poor,  aged,  and  helpless  females,  were  allowed  to  live  in  quietness,  «w« 
die  in  peace.     At  the  restoration,  the  burnings  recommenced,  and  were  ct^ 
tinned  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century- 

•  The  intelligence  from  the  army  did  not  accord  with  this  rcpresentatioa; 
it  shows,  at  least,  that  the  ladies  had  not  heard,  or  did  not  much  regard  ih* 
terrible  tale  : — "Berwick,  July  )9th,  the  Scots  are  all  gone  with  their gooA 
towards  Edinburgh,  by  command  of  the  committee  of  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land,  under  pain  of  being  sequestered  and  declared  enemies  if  they  did  v^  \ 
remove,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  men  are  gone ;  but  the  wives  ittj  | 
behind,  and  some  of  them  do,  notwithstanding,  bake  and  brew  to  providebrew  ! 
and  drink  for  the  army."  "  To-morrow  we  march,  I  believe,  very  nearDt** 
bam,  where  we  are  like  to  lie  in  the  fields,  day  after  day,  till  the  issue  of  tbi> 
business  be  known,  and  if  the  ships  with  biscuit  and  cheese  meet  us  not  tM 
Dunham,  we  shall  be  put  to  extraordinary  straits,  for  this  town  affords  wh* 
little.  The  supplies  are  come  from  Newcastle  ;  but  the  soldiers  have  notW 
any  tents ;  so,  in  my  judgment,  wet  weather  and  want  of  proviswof,  •■ 
make  captain  Cold  and  captain  Hunger  much  injure  the  army.  The  Se* 
came  to  the  markets  at  Ber>vick  constantly  till  yesterday,  when  there  a* 
none  with  any  provisions  considerable,  but  only  some  few  women  with  f^ 
try :  there  was  one  bringing  twenty  horses  laden  with  oats ;  but  thq  *< 
Ftupped  "    Perf.  Diur.  July  25th  to  August  Ist. 
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[>Ti  the  hearth)  the  back  of  a,  coat  of  mail  answering  for  the    Bi 

pping-pan,  and  the  head  piece  serving  the  purpose  of  a     ^ 

p  ridge-pot*  u 

acxxi.  A  spirit  of  vigour  and  unanimity,  the  sure  presage 

success,  animated  the  councils  of  the  new  republic  in  the 

» Ate  and  in  the  field,  to  which  the  divided  state  oF  Scot- 

'cl  formed  a  melancholy  contrast.     Tliere,  the  sectaries 

1    the  malignants — under  which  description  were   com- 

-hended  several  of  their  most  influential  statesmen,  and 

Majority  of  their  veteran  officers  and  soldiers — were  ex- 

dcd  from  places  of  trust,  and  prevented  from  enlisting; 

ile  the  ministers  obtained  an  overweening  influence  in 

•    appointment  of  both  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 

the  direction  not  only  of  the  polemical  but  of  the  political 

L^fare•     Yet,  under  these  appalling  disadvantages,  when 

c  attitude  of  the  commonwealth  forced  the  ruling  party  to 

'ter  the  contest,  nothing  which  prudence  or  activity  could 

(vise  or  accomplish  was  omitted  on  the  part  of  the  estates 

^  Scotland,  to  meet  the  formidable  attack. 

XXXII.  The  committee,   besides   the  precautionary  mea- 

res  of  carrying  off  every  article  of  subsistence  on  the  Eng- 

h  line  of  march,  collected  the  military  strength  of  the 

'lands  around  the  capital;  and  the  earl  of  Leven  hav- 

resigned  on  account  of  his  age,  David  Leslie,  the  next 

eputation,  was  appointed  lo  the  command.     Fully  aware 

ie  superiority  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him  in  disci- 

and   experienced  officers,   he  concentrated  his  force 

'.  Edinburgh,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  Leslie's  pu. 

round,  he  rendered  his  situation  almost  impregnable.  v^^^'V*'  u 

r's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craggs,  natural  strengths,  were 

posts,  tlie  Calton  Hill  was  planted  with  cannon,   his 

tin  Hodgson  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Cromwell  and  his 

-«  Well,  that  night  we  pitched  at  Mordington  about  the  house. 

n  were  looking  out  at  a  window,  hearing  a  great  shout  among  the 

\ej  espied  a  soldier  with  a  Scots  kini  on  his  head     Some  of  them 

ibrood,  had  found  a  vessel  filled  with  Scots  cream,  and  bringing  the 

)  their  tents,  got  some,  dishfuls,  and  some,  hatfuls,  and  the  cream 

'  in  the  vessel,  one  would  have  a  modest  drink,  and  heaving  up  the 

r  lifts  it  up,  and  the  man  was  lost  in  it !  all  the  cream  trickles  down 

ind  his  head  fast  in  the  tub  :  this  was  a  merriment  to  the  officers, 

ed  an  innocent  jest.'*     Memoirs,  p.  130- 
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Major-generals  Montgomery  and  Strachan,  with  eight    BOOK 
ndred  picked  men,  well  armed  with  cuirasses,  lances,  and      ^^^- 
jtols,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  fatigued  by  the  two  pre-  «si  .^^^ 
ding  days'  duty,  took  a  sweep  of  some  miles  round  the  stoney.hill. 
Lintry,  and  fell  upon  them  at  Stoney-hill,*  a  house  on  the 
^slem  side  of  the  Esk.     A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  quick- 
put  to  the  route,  but  the  steadiness  of  the  infantry,  who 
tre  upon  the  alert,  expecting  some  such  attempt,  checked 
e  impetuosity  of  their  assailants,  and  drove  them  back  with 
nsiderable  loss.     Next  day,  Cromwell  sent  a  trumpet  with 
e  wounded,  in  waggons,  to  Eklinburgh,  to  refute  the  im- 
itation of  cruelty  which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him, 
id  to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  claimed  the  vie- 
>ry.     With  the  same  showy  generosity,  he  allowed  the 
rincipal  prisoners  to  return  in  his  own  coach  to  the  capi- 

d.t 

xxxiv.  Charles,  who  had  arrived  some  days  before  in  the  The  kings 
Scottish  camp,  and  been  received  by  the  soldiers  with  the  JJ^*^'^" 
peatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness this  unfortunate  commencement  of  hostilities.  He  is 
^\i  to  have  marked  his  opinion  of  the  fugitives  by  the  ap- 
propriate appellation  he  gave  them  of  "  his  green  horns." 
His  presence  had  attracted  a  number  of  engagers  to  the  ar- 
^y,  into  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been 
*i*ed,  many,  both  of  them  and  of  the  cavaliers  appear  to  have 
•Wcred ;  and  they  assumed  already  a  degree  of  insolence  and 
fi^ard  loyalty  which  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  to 
^  covenanters.  Instead  of  the  country  or  the  covenant 
''cing  the  rallying  word,  they  substituted  ^*  the  king  "  alone. 
Iley  were  distinguished  by  their  loose  conduct  and  profane 
^nversation,  while  their  arrogant  boasting  gave  them  the 
4iow  of  being  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  and 
^Bsed  their  importance  to  be  over-rated.  As  enemies,  they 
^ere  only  formidable  while  they  wore  the  garb  of  friends.^ 

*  Onded  bf  a  gentleiDUi  of  the  name  of  Hamiltoiiy  the  proprietor,  and  hit 
imat,  who  were  both  killed  on  the  occasion. 

f  Bebtion  of  the  fight  near  Leith,  p.  214.    Uodgion's  Memoirsy  p.  136. 
Utrlock'a  Bfemoria]a»  p.  458. 

f  WaDMff  iija,  thejr  chalked  the  letter  R.  [Rex]  below  the  crown,  and  other. 
«  0|iaw«d  their  aiEprtion  to  thm  hmg.  Journal,  p.  164 — In  the  night  attack, 
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BOOK     Unhappily  the  ruling  party  in  the  Scottish  camp  was  its^ 

^^^*      divided.     That  section  of  them  who  from  the  bc^inping haife 

1650.      opposed  the  recall  of  the  king,  and  were  desirous  of  mi/ v: 

OccMiona   Gaining  peace  with  England,  as  the  only  probable  way  of  r^ 

the  army,    taining  their  freedom,  were  more  confirmed  in  their  fievi^^ 

by  Charles'  visit,  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  pnge^^ 

which  rested  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  king^s  penoim^ 

character ;  and  the  section  at  whose  head  was  Argyle^  bdxBj 

the  minority,  who  entertained  a  more  favourable  (^inkm    ol 

their  young  king,  was  forced  into  measures  of  which  theji 

did  not  altogether  approve,  but  which  they  could  not  ocMi- 

demn,  except  by  alleging  that  they  were  too  rigid,  serere 

and  uncharitable.  ^ 

XXXV.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  army,  a  prodanuH 
tion  was  circulated  in  the  king's  name,  announcing  tliat  the 
Lord  had  been  pleased,  in  his  gracious  goodness  and  tender 
mercy,  to  discover  to  him  the  great  evil  of  his  ways,  and 
blessed  the  endeavours  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  so  far  ai 
that  he  had  sworn  the  covenants,  and  given  satisfactioB  to 
their  desires — that  he  was  also  willing  to  accede  to  any  flMa- 
Charles      sures  which  might  be  thought  proper  by  the  parliament  of 
refuses  to    England,  sitting  in  freedom,  for  settling  the  kingdom  aad 
the  procla-  Securing  freedom  ;  that  although  an  army,  under  lieuteniBfi- 
mation  ad-  general  Cromwell,  sent  by  the  sectaries  of  England— afitf 
the  invad-    murdering  the  king,  using  force  to  the  two  houses,  and  df 
mg  army,     pressing  the  people — had  now  invaded  Scotland,  contraij 
to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  treaty  beiwetf 
the  kingdoms ;  yet  being  persuaded  that  many  of  tlie  ctf 
cers  and  soldiers  had  been  misled  by  the  craft  and  cunnir 
of  others,  he  offered  a  free  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all 
them  who  should  immediately  leave  that  army,  and  co 
over  to  the  Scottish,  where  they  should  be  courteously  d 
and  entertained ;  excepting  those  only  who  had  sat  in 
High  Court  of  Justice,  or  voted  for  his  father's  death. 
proclamation,  the  only  one  which  could  with  propriety 
been  issued,  and  expressed  in  as  moderate  terms  as  tl 

one  of  the  soldiers,  when  mortally  wounded,  exclaimed,  "  Damroet  ' 
my  king  ;**  and  in  the  conversation  with  some  of  the  prisonen  at  Le 
of  the  Scottish  commanders,  it  is  said,  "  old  caNidiere-Iike,  did  tm 
fldiperitely."     Relation  of  the  fight  at  Leith,  p.  221. 
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.slon  would  admit,  his  majesty,  influenced  by  his  private    BOOK 
I  visers,  refused  to  sanction. 


3CXXVI.  Meantime,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  were  assi-      1630. 

lous  in  their  vocation  :  by  exhortations  and  addresses,  they 

cleavoured  to  prevent  the  engagers  from  regaining  their 

luence,  either  about  the  person  of  the  king,  or  what  was 

I J  more  to  be  dreaded,  obtaining  influence  in  the  army. 

'Iiile  the  king  wavered,  or  appeared  to  hesitate,  the  pre- 

it party  stood  on  very  slippery  ground;  and  the  enthu- 

3in  and  relaxation  which  the  army  exhibited  during  his 

nporary  visit,  showed  them  by  how  slender  a  tenure  they 

Id  their  power,  and  how  little  chance  there  was  of  their 

ing  able  to  maintain  it,  were  they  to  consent  in  the  small- 

t  decrree  to  admit  the  others  to  a  share.     Charles,  there-  He  is  car. 

'  ricd  to 

re^  upon  his  refusal,  was  quickly  hurried  from  the  camp  to  Dunfenn- 

^nfermline,  to  prevent,  it  was  said,  any  danger  to  the  dis-  ^'n^*- 
tpline  of  the  army,  which  was  at  the  same  time  purged  of 
wlignants.* 

XXXVII.  Shortly  after,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  coun- 
cil with  a  declaration  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  purpose 
to  satbfy  and  set  at  rest  the  mind  of  the  people  upon  this 
^ntial  subject ;  and  to  convince  them  that  the  king  was 
^liolly  theirs,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  steps  they  had 
^en,  and  was  willing  to  be  entirely  governed  by  them. 
Hie  situation  of  afiairs  was  imperative,  and  admitted  of  no 
^measures :  the  declaration,  therefore,  was  framed  rather 
^  r^rd  to  the  exigence  of  the  time  than  the  feelings  of 
be  king.     The  English  general  everywhere  published  that 

*  8ir  Edward-  Walker  mys,  "  at  this  time  the  army  lost  four  thousand  of 
*  best  men,  and  dispkiced  all  the  officers  suspected ;  concluding  they  had  an 
^  of  saimt,  and  that  they  could  not  be  beaten,"  Journal,  p.  165.  Laing 
tffMti  this  from  Balfour's  StaU  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  85,  and  shows  that  only 
Atyoffioera  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Brodie  thinks,  from  a  passage  in  Baillie, 
H  mr  Edward's  statement  was  accurate.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Laing's 
lection  JQSt.  The  engagers  who  assembled  in  the  north,  to  whom  Baillie 
in^  did  not  assemble  till  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  had  been  excluded, 
Btfcr being  allowed  to  enter  into  the  army  of  the  covenanters;  and  sir 
let  BaUbur,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  is  the  better  authority  for  the  exclu- 
I  after  the  king  left  the  army,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
tr  than  the  offieers.  The  act  of  the  committee  of  estates,  issued  at  Stir- 
nd  October,  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.,  respected  the  putting  down  Middle- 
sad  tbosa  who  rose  after  the  start.     Hist  Bnt  Emp.  vol.  iv.  p.  290,  note. 
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the  church  and  state,  by  recalling  the  son,  had  cfe  fa/dto 
j)roved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  father,  that  they  had 
traced  the  steps  of  reformation,  and  were  guilty  of  condeTr7i^ 
iog  all  that  so  much  blood  had  been  spent  to  establish ;  tb^/ 
the  present  king,  notwithstanding  his  having  taken  the  c^ 
venant — which  he  had  only  done  hypocritically-— was  not    ^^ 
be  trusted ;  that  the  Scottish  rulers  knew  this,  and  that    J" 
setting  him  up,  they  were  only  setting  up  themselves.*  Tte^* 
representations  it  was  necessary  to  counteract,  and  theyoo^S 
sovereign  was  made  to  declare,  "  His  sense  of  the  merdfi*^ 
dispensation  of  divine  providence,  by  which  he  had  been  re- 
covered out  of  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  his  full  persi^** 
sion  and  confidence  of  the  loyalty  of  his  people  of  ScotlanA-^ 
with  whom  he  had  too  long  stood  at  a  distance^— of  ib^ 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  his  determination  to  jOfO 
in  one  covenant  with  them,  and  to  cast  himself  and  his  in* 
terest  wholly  upon  God ;  following  the  advice  of  his  pariit- 
ment  in  matters  civil,  and  the  general  assembly  or  tbeir 
commissioners  in  matters  ecclesiastical.     He  lamented  Us 
father's  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  bloodibtfl 
which  had  followed  ;  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  sin 
which  had  been  incurred  by  its  toleration  in  the  king^s  house ; 
and  his  own  former  misconduct,  which,  although  it  might  b^ 
extenuated  by  the  evil  advice  he  had  listened  to,  and  tk^ 
treatment  his  family  had  received  at  the  hand  of  the  sedt^ 
ries,  yet  he  only  hoped  would  be  forgiven  by  Grod  throogb 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.     He  was  also  made  to  say  that 
he  entered  into  the  covenant  oath  without  any  sinister  in* 
tention,  or  crooked  design,  for  attaining  his  own  ends;  but 
so  far  as  human  weakness  would  permit,  in  the  truth  vA 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  firmly  resolved,  ioth< 
Lord's  strength,  to  adhere  to,  and  prosecute  the  same  tff 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  his  station  and  calling,  reaUji 
constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  his  life.    In  tte 
other  parts  of  this  famous  paper,  he  was  made  to  expM 
his  sorrow  for  the  league  with  the  rebel  Irish,  to  dedire  il 
null  and  void,  with  his  resolution  for  the  time  to  come  to  it* 
frain  from  seeking  any  such  unlawful  help  to  restore  hinittj 
the  throne.     He  deprecated  harming  any  of  his  subgecll  I 
•  Pcrf.  Diurn.  Aug. 
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fland  by  the  commissions  he  has  issued—- they  being  only   BOOK 
nded  against  the  usurpers  of  his  authority— and  express-     ^^^* 
lis  anxiety  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary      1650. 
res  of  his  good  subjects  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  that 
le  houses  of  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in  freedom, 
uld   think  fit  to  present  unto  him  the  pro|iosition8  of 
ce,  agreed  upon  by  both  kingdoms,  he  would  not  only 
sent  to  them,  with  such  additions  as  the  parliament  should 
ik  necessary,  but  do  whatever  was  further  requisite  for 
secuting  the  ends  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  es- 
ially  in  those  things  which  concerned  the  reformation  of 

church.  And  in  conclusion,  he  was  made  to  express  his 
|)es,  <<  that  whatever  had  formerly  been  his  guiltiness  be- 
e  God,  and  the  bad  success  that  those  had  had  who  owned 
( afiairs  whilst  he  stood  in  opposition  to  the  work  of  Go<i, 
t  the  state  of  the  question  being  now  altered,  and  he  hav- 
i  obtained  mercy  to  be  upon  God's  side,  and  to  prefer 
od^s  interest  before  his  own,  that  the  Lord  would  be  gra- 
otts,  and  countenance  his  own  cause,  in  the  hands  of  weak 
id  sinful  instruments,  against  all  enemies  whatsoever." 

xxxviii.  At  first,  when  this  declaration  was  brought  to 

luurles,  he  received  the  messengers  graciously ;  but  being 

Mt  to  set  out  upon  a  hunting  expedition,  he  deferred  giv- 

ig  any  answer  till  he  should  return.     In  the  evening — hav-  n^  rehten 

ig consulted  with  his  favourites  during  the  chase — ^he  declin-  to  sanction 

1  sanctioning  by  his  name  whatever  might  tend  to  reflect  '^ 

poQ  the  memory  of  his  father.     The  commission,  %hich 

letinthe  West  Kirk,  so  soon  as  they  received  the  king's  an- 

rer,  passed  an  act  of  the  following  purport : — *^  Consider- 

g  that  there  may  be  just  ground  of  stumbling,  from  the 

ng^s  majesty  refusing  to  subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration 

itred  to  him,  concerning  his  former  carriage,  and  resolu- 

m  for  the  future,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 

t  enemies  and  friends  thereof;  doth  therefore  declare,  that 

8  kirk  and  kingdom  doth  not  own  or  espouse  any  malig* 

it  party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest ;  but  that  they  fight  mere- 

Bpon  their  former  grounds  and  principles,  and  in  the  de-  Act  of  the 

ce  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  have  commisiion 

e  these   twelve  years  past ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  dis-  j^^"' 

ID   ail  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so 
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BOOK  they  will  not  own  him  nor  his  interest,  otherwise  1 
^^^^*  a  subordination  to  God,  and  so  far  as  be  owns  ai 
16S0.  Gates  the  cause  of  Ckxl ;  and  disclaims  his  and  hi 
opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  to  the  cove 
likewise  all  the  enemies  thereof;  and  that  they  ^ 
convenient  speed,  take  into  consideration  the  pap 
sent  unto  them  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindia 
selves  from  all  the  falsehoods  contained  therein ; 
in  these  things  wherein  the  quarrels  betwixt  tliem 
party  is  misstated*,  as  if  they  owned  the  late  kinjfs 
ings,  and  were  resolved  to  prosecute  and  maintain  h 
majes^s  interest,  before  and  without  acknowled 
the  sin  of  his  house  and  former  ways,  and  sattt 
God's  people  in  both  kingdoms."* 

XXXIX.  The  committee  of  estates  approved  of 

Approfcd   the  king,  when  he  found  it  was  useless  to  contend, 

12^^  '**  of  the  more  ofiensive  phrases  softened,  and  withoi 

diq|>nte  signed  the  manifesto^  well  known  as  **  the  ] 

etudes      line  Declaration,"     Some  of  the  most  heated  of  tlu 


SJgJ,^^  to  Charles  transmitted  the  West  Kirk  act  to  Crom 
he,  who  saw  in  their  dissensions  the  seeds  of  his 
cess,  would  enter  into  no  correspondence  with  $ 
parties  who  acknowledged  the  king,  under  whatev< 
tions.  Charles'  compliance  established  an  appare 
mity,  and  the  ruling  party  had  every  reason  to  b 
with  the  appearance  of  the  campaign.*|-  The  min 
ditatad  also  a  further  triumph  ;  they  had  proposed 
young  monarch  had  consented,  to  make  a  publii 
ledgment  and  profession  of  his  repentance ;  but  L 
object  was  carried  into  effect,  the  campaign  took  f 
expected  turn,  and  Charles  was  relieved  from  that 

*  Balfour's  Anxu  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  et  seq. 

t  That  this  unanimity  was  only  in  appearance,  and  that  the  S 
even  then  divided  in  their  sentiments,  we  learn  from  a  despatch  o( 
to  the  council  of  state,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar : — **  I  think  fit,** 
acquaint  your  lordships  with  two  or  three  observations :  some  of  I 
in  the  army  among  the  Scots  did  professe  before  the  fight,  thit 
beleeve  their  king  in  his  declaration :  and  it  is  most  evident  hi 
with  as  muche  reluctancy,  and  so  muche  against  his  heart  as  ooukl 
they  venture  their  lives  for  him  upon  this  account,  and  pubKik  tUi 
to  be  believed  as  the  act  of  a  person  converted,  when  in  thtk  hm0 
he  abhorred  the  doing  of  it,  and  meant  it  not."     Sept  [%}  16ML 
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:l.  Cromwell  had  hitherto  been  able  to  make  no  impres-  BOOK 
I  upon  Leslie's  lines,  and  had  been  frustrated  in  all  his  ^^^' 
tmpts  to  draw  him  from  them.  Finding  his  army  begin  i65a 
gprow  sickly  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  his  pro- 
Dns  falling  short,  he  attempted,  by  marching  westward, 
manoeuvring  between  him  and  Stirling,  to  intercept  his  Distressed 
plies,  force  him  to  leave  hb  vantage  ground,  and  come  Engijgh 
ID  engagement;  .but  Leslie,  from  his  superior  knowledge  ^nnj* 
he  country,  marching  in  the  same  direction,  kept  open 
communication,  while  he  retained  all  his  superiority :  and 
T  a  partial  cannonading  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colling- 
,  Cromwell  was  forced  by  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retrace 
steps  to  the  sea  coast.*  As  the  season,  however,  was  far 
danced,  and  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  forcing  Les- 
's  position,  nor  any  prospect  of  inducing  him  to  leave  it 
long  as  they  remained  there ;  the  English  general  having 
led  a  council  of  war,  resolved  to  break  up  and  march  to- 
irds  Dunbar,  which  he  determined  to  fortify,  in  the  ex- 
ctation  that  if  any  thing,  this,  would  provoke  the  Scots  to 
gage ;  or  if  not,  that  having  a  garrison  there,  they  would 
able  to  accommodate  their  sick  men,  and  establish  a  good 
igazine — ^which  they  exceedingly  wanted, — and  which 
'iild  place  the  army  at  ease  with  regard  to  provisions,  nor 
lige  them  to  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of  weather, 
^tween  Berwick  and  Leilh  there  not  being  one  good  bar- 
ter, they  had  frequently  been  reduced  to  great  strHits  by 
s  impossibility  of  landing  their  stores ;  and  during  the 
isterous  season  of  winter,  if  they  remained  in  Scotland, 
-  difficulties  would  increase ;  but  Dunbar  afforded  an  easy 
Knmunicatiou  by  sea  with  England,  and  could  at  all  times 
^ure  them  a  ready  supply .f  In  the  English  camp,  it  was 
e  current  opinion,  that  their  army  would  winter  in  the 
igbbourhood ;  the  Scots  entertained  a  very  different  opi- 
on ;  they  knew  the  sickly,  exhausted,  and  ill  supplied  stale 
the  enemy,  which  the  reports  of  the  day,  and  their  own 
shes,  magnified  into  a  state  of  absolute  debility  and  star- 
tion;  they  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over  the  dispirit- 

Heliitioii  of  the  Campftign  in  Scotland,  I6j0.         f  Cromweirs  despatch. 
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ed  fugitives,  and  iheir  only  anxiety  was,  to  prevent  th« 
escape. 

xLi.  Having  shipped  about  five  hundred  sick  and  wou^ 
ed  soldiers  at  Musselburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  Aug^ 
at  night,  Cromwell  marched  thence  to  Haddington,  wk:) 
he  had  just  reached,  and  distributed  his  men,  the  van^b 
gade  of  horse,  with  the  foot  artillery,  into  quarters,  wi» 
the  Scots  who  had  closely  pursued,  fell  with  impetuosity  4 
the  rear-guard  ef  horse,  threw  them  into  confusion,  an 
but  for  a  sudden  darkness,  occasioned  by  a  thick  cloud  ove 
shadowing  the  moon,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  bei 
surrounded  and  taken ;  the  stormy  eclipse,  however,  enabU 
them  to  rejoin  the  main  body  in  safety.  During  the  nigli 
the  Scots  made  an  attempt  upon  the  west  end  of  Haddio| 
ton,  but  the-  enemy  were  prepared ;  and  being  repulse 
they  withdrew  to  the  heights,  where  Cromwell  did  notchooi 
to  pursue,  nor  think  it  advisable  to  attack  them.  Nextdi 
he  drew  oiit  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  a  challenge  whic 
Leslie  was  too  prudent  to  accept  in  the  plain,  and  after  fou 
or  five  hours  waiting,  he  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Dun 
bar ;  the  Scottish  army,  who  still  kept  tlie  high  ground  U 
the  south,  moving  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  pass  ti 
Cocksburn-path,  the  only  road  to  Berwick,  a  communiot 
tion  which  the  English  required  to  keep  open,  and  where i 
few  were  capable  of  effectually  resisting  a  considerable  forces 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  small  party  of  the  Scots,  whik 
Leslie  with  the  main  army  hovered  around  the  march  oftk 
English.  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  importance  of  the  f^ 
perceived  himself  now  in  a  perilous  position,  out-generaled 
by  Leslie,  and  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  wbidi 
the  parliament's  army  was  in  when  it  made  its  hard  coodi' 
tions  with  the  king  in  Cornwall.* 


♦  His  expressions  are,  "  The  enemy  that  night,  we  perceived,  gathered  t« 
wards  the  hills,  labouring  to  make  a  perfect  interposition  between  ua  andBfl 
wiche,  and  having  in  this  posture  a  great  advantage,  through  his  better  ioM* 
ledge  of  the  country,  which  he  effected,  by  sending  a  considerable  party  tod 
straight  passe  at  Copperspath,  where  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  thm  far 
to  make  their  way,  and  truly  this  was  an  exigent  to  us.  The  enemy  Ijflf 
the  posture  before  mentioned,  having  these  advantages,  we  lay  vety  MvU 
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XUJ.  But  the  operations  of  Leslie  were  controlled  by  the   BOOK 
committee  of  church  and  state,  who  followed  the  camp.    En- 


couraged by  the  arrival  of  several  new  regiments,  they  forced      1650. 
htm,  in  opposition  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  to  leave  tiJ^g^'SJ^ 
the  commanding  station  he  occupied,  to  block  up  more  ef-  ruled 
fectualiy  the  march  of  the  English,  and  cut  oiF  their  re- 
treat, by  placing  himself  in  their  front,  upon  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 

the  hill  on  which  he  had  encamped.*     On  the  night  of  A^^«"^" 
-.  •  "       ,      position. 

Monday,  preparations  for  the  fatal  movement  were  made. 

Cromwell,  who  had  been  anxiously  attending  the  motions  of 
bis  opponent,  coming  with  major-general  Lambert  to  Brox- 
ounith,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's  house,  could  not  rightly 
nnderstand  his  intentions,  whether  he  meant  to  <<  attempt 
^y  thing  upon  them,"  or  to  place  his  army  in  a  more 
^Xftct  position  of  interposition  ;  but  he  immediately  ob- 
served to  Lambert,  *Uhat  he  thought  it  did  give  an  op- 
portanity  and  advantage  to  attempt  upon  the  enemy ;"  to 
which  Lambert  replied,  **  he  had  intended  to  have  made  the 
^me  remark."  On  calling  colonel  Monke,  that  officer  co- 
incided in  opinion ;  and  a  number  of  other  colonels  being 

^^iRuible  of  oar  disadvantages,  *  haring  some  weakness  in  the  fle«h/  yet 
cintolation  and  support  from  the  Lord  himself,  that  he  would  find  out  a  way 
^dcKveranoe  and  salmtion  ibr  us." 

*  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Dunlnr,  sa^-s,  *<  As  the  ae- 

QOBDts  tranimitted  to  us  of  Leslie's  motives,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is 

jBpoisible  to  ascertain  exactly  by  what  he  was  really  influenced,**  Hist<  voL 

^'  p>  i90.     I  am  led  to  differ  from  him  in  this,  by  the  following  passage  in 

Bdle  t  '^  The  most  part  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  commission  of  the 

^  would  have  beeo  content  to  let  him  go ;  but  finding  no  man  tolerably 

^  to  supply  his  place,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  officers  of  horse 

^  loot,  peremptory  to  lay  down,  if  he  continued  not ;  and  after  all  trials 

^>dii^  no  maleadministimtion  in  him  to  count  of,  but  the  removal  of  the  army 

^9m  the  hili  the  night  before  the  root,  which  yet  was  in  consequence  of  the 

CQQmittee'a  orders,  contrary  to  hia  mind,  to  stop  the  enemy's  retreat,  and 

^that  end,  to  storm  Broxmouth  house  as  soon  as  possible."    Vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

Croinwell  mentions  also,  in  his  despatch  of  Sep.  11th,  *<Ihearc,  when  the 

Ctonj  marched  last  up  to  us,  the  ministers  pressed  their  army  to  interpose 

kMen  OB  and  home :  the  chief  oflken  desiring  rather,  that  we  might  have 

}nj  made,  though  it  were  by  a  golden  bridge.**  It  appears,  I  think,  pretty  plain, 

iftit  Leslie's  phm  was,  to  harass  the  enemy's  retreat,  but  not  to  hinder  it 

At  any  rate,  the  movement  which  lost  the  day  was  certainly  against  his  judg- 

meuU  *»d  mdcr  the  immediate  influence  of  tlie  committee.    Burnet  aays, 

•«  Wiarriston  wai  too  hot,  and  Leslie  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily  to  their 
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summoned  to  head-quarters,  they  all  concurred  in  ihe  g€^^ 
ral's  ideas,  and  concerted  liie  order  of  baltle  for  next  i^r^ 
ning.  Six  regiments  of  horse,  and  three  and  a  half  of  ^^ 
were  appointed  to  form  the  van,  and  the  attack  tocomm^^ 
at  daybreak.  During  the  night  Leslie  had  drawn  up  im^  j 
pass,  but  owing  to  some  delay,  the  assault  was  not  made  t 
six  o'clock.  The  Scottish  word  was,  "the  Covenant:''  tbi 
republicans,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts.***  Fleetwood  and  Wballes 
led  to  the  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made,  and  bravely  re- 
sisted, 

xLiii.  For  some  time,  till    the  English  foot  arrived,  the 
dispute  was  at  swords'  point,  between  the  cavalry,  with  little 
advantage  on  either  side ;  and  the  first  foot  that  eugBtg^ 
was  repulsed,  till  Cromwell's  own  regiment  came  to  their 
support,  and  carried  the  contested  ground  at  push  of  pike* 
The  horse  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  also  succeeded  in  break* 
ing  their  opponents,  charjging  through  and  through  tbeo. 
Hitherto,  the  morning  had  been  thick  and  foggy,  but  at  this 
time,  the  sun  began  to  appear,  and  Oliver  exclaimed,  ''Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  ;'*'  shortly  altefj 
turning  to  some  about  him,  with  astonishment  he  added,  ^I 
protest  they  run."     When  once  broken,  it  became  impossi- 
ble  for  the  Scots  to  rally ;  the  very  advantages  of  thegrouw 
turned  against  them ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Croinwelli 
after  the  first  repulse  given,  "  They  were  made  by  the  l/^ 
of  Hosts,  as  stubble  to  their  enemies*  swords."     The  roo! 
was  complete ;  upwards  of  three  thousand  fell  on  the  field 
among  whom  were  several  ministers,  who  being  considered 
by  the  sectaries  as  the  chief  instigators  of  the  mischief,  foow 
no  mercy   from   the   soldiers.     Ten    thousand    were  taken 
prisoners ;  two  hundred  colours,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  the  whole  baggage  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  handsel 
the  victors.     Five  thousand  of  the  sick  or  wounded  prisofr 
ers  were  dismissed  from  the  field,  the  remainder  were  drivel 
into  England;  and  those  who  survived  a  violent  disorder,  o^ 
casioned  by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  unwholesome  food,  were 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations.*     The  greater  part  of  thft 


*  Cromwell's  despatches — Letters  from  the  army  in  Scotland,  pufafiiMlf 
authoritx* 
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ralry  being  only  disperseil»  escaped,  and  were  afterwards    BOOK 

llected ;  and  although  several  of  the  leading  men  were     ^^^* 

led,  or  prisoners,  the  majority  of  these  also  preserved  their      77Z. 

es  by  the  fleetness  of  their  coursers.*     The  casualties  on 

e  part  of  the  conquerors  were  said  to  have  been  very  small 

proportion ;  but  if  the  battle  was  as  stoutly  contested  at 

s  onset,  as  Cromwell  represents  in  his  despatches,  it  is  dif- 

iilt  to  believe  that  the  victory  was  gained  with  scarcely 

3  loss  of  twenty  men. 

SLiv.  Perhaps  it  would   be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 

ig  or  Cromwell  were  better  pleased  with  the  event  of  the 

gagement;   Clarendon  represents  Charles  as  glad  at  the 

Ulster,  and  accounting  it  the  greatest  happiness  that  could 

yrt  befallen  him,  to  have  got  rid  of  so  stronir  a  body  of  his 

eniies. — But  at  the  time  when  the  young  king  was  ex- 

essing  in  secret,  among  his  confidential  companions,  his  The  king's 

ilight  at  the  defeat,   he  transmitted  to  the  committee  of  ^^y**^*"'*^* 

tates  a  condoling  epistle,  which  may  vie  with  any  of  the 

'eductions  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day,  for  the  piety 

'  its  sentiments,  and  the  scriptural  strain   of  its    expres- 

ons;  yet,  while  their  productions  have  been  held  up  to  ri- 

icule,  this  letter  has  escaped  censure,  as  if  the  unblushing 

^igacy  of  Charles'  latter  years  had  atoned  for  the  unprin- 

ipled  hypocrisy  of  those  that  went  before.     "  There  is  no- 

'^gv"  says  he,  ^*  under  the  sun  that  is  not  subject  to  sud* 

^  and  strange  alterations, — God  Almighty  is   only  un- 

l^geable,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  consumed, 

"HUid,  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  nothing  is  subject  to 

'Oinany  accidents  as  an  army  hi  matters  of  war.     To-day,  Hiicondol- 

todiingso  glorious  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  '>*d"C''s  ;  Jj||  ^^JJ^JJ^® 

(^morrow,  or  in  an  hour's  space,  nothiag  so  confused  and 

0  weak,  when  then  the  terror  of  God  falls  upon  them,  and 

My  turn  their  backs,  and  tliat  the  men  of  might  find  not 

lejr  hands ;  then  that,  that  was  before  goodly  and  dread- 

1^  is  in  an  instant  despicable  and  contemptible.     We  can* 

t  but  acknowledge  that  the  stroke  and  trial  is  very  hard 

be  borne,  and  would  be  impossible  for  us  and  you  in  hu-> 

n  strength ;  but  in  the  Lord^s  we  are  bold  and  confidentf 

*  Bflfour*!  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  97. 
OL.    IV.  3  F 
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BOOK  who  hath  always  defended  this  ancient  kingdom,  f 

^^*     mitted  the  government  of  it  upon  us,  from  so  ma 

^^^     predecessors,  who,  in  the  like  difficulties,  have  nc 

and  they  had  only  the  honour  and  civil  liberties  oJ 

to  defend,  but  we  have,  with  you,  religion,  the  g< 

the  covenant,  against  which  hell  shall  not  prevail, 

a  number  of  sectaries  stirred  up  by  it.     We  ad 

that  what  hath  befallen  is  just  from  God;  for  our 

those  of  our  house,  and  of  the  whole  land,  and  all 

lies  in  it,  have  likewise  helped  to  pull  down  the 

and  to  kindle  the  fierce  wrath.     We  shall  strive  U 

bled,  that  the  Lord  may  be  appeased,  and  that  h( 

turn  to  the  thousands  of  his  people,  and  comfort  i 

ing  to  the  days  that  we  have  been  afflicted,  and 

that  we  have  seen  evil."*     Cromwell  mourned 

2™2][2Sal|  n»*««ries  of  Scotland,  and  protested,  "  That  ever 

came  into  the  country,  it  had  been  his  desire  and 

to  have  avoided  blood,   by  reason  that  God  hac 

in  it  fearing  bis  name,  though  deceived ;  and  to 

had  ofiered  much  love  unto  such,  in  the  bowels 

and  concerning  the  truth  of  his  heart  in  that  matte 

appealed  unto  the  Lord."     The  ministers,  whose 

power  was  now  at  its  summit,  were  the  particular 

both  their  displeasure,  and   both  were  equally  am 

they  should  be  humbled;   only  Cromwell   merel; 

that  they  should   be  confined  to  their   spiritual 

Charles,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  maternal  reiigi* 

cheerfully  have  consented  to  their  extirpation. 

of  the  victory  at  Dunbar  was  the  immediate  posi 

Edin?**h  ^^^^9  ®"^  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  ti 

•nd  Leith.  within  which  the  ministers  sought  refuge;  nor  couk 

mises  of  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise  of  L 

tions,  which  the  victor  offered,  induce  them  to 

their  duty  in  the  city ;  they  engaged  in  a  controversy 

ing  the  rights  and  qualifications  of  regular  pastors 

lation  of  the  covenants,  and  the  abuse  of  unlicensi 

duals  usurping  the  work  of  the  ministry,  while  secti 

lay  preachers  were  filling  their  pulpits,  and  holdiof 

■  Thorlow,  Tol.  i.  p.  163. 
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large  and  strongly  affected  auditories.*     David  Leslie  and    BOOK 
^e  shreds  of  the  army  retired  upon  Stirling,  whither  the     ^^^' 
committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  church  were      1650. 
•ssembled ;  and,  amid  the  defeat  and  disaster  by  which  they  ^®*^'®  "• 
were  surrounded,  these  public  authorities  presented  an  un-  Stirling, 
yielding  front  to  the  enemy. 

XLT.  While  the  king  with  his  courtiers,  at  Perth,  were  ridi- 
culing the  rigid  presbyterians  as  the  authors  of  all  the  eviis 
Ae  country  was  enduring,  and  spreading  a  number  of  mali- 
cious reports  to  distract  their  measures,  and  create  dissension, 
in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  the  general  confusion — in 
^e  spirit  of  pious,  but  courageous  resignation,  a  short  declara- 
tion and  warning  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, was  issued  by  the  commission:  "Although,"  said  they, 
**theLord,  whose  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  whose  ways 
afe  paxt  finding  out,  hath  brought  the  land  very  low,  under  the 
hand  of  a  prevailing  enemy,  yet  must  we  not  forbear  to  de- 
clare the  mind  of  God,  nor  others  refuse  to  hearken  thereto. 
It  were  superfluous  to  give  answer  to  the  many  calumnies  -.  . 
aod  reproaches  that  are  blazoned  abroad  :  for  although  in  tion  and 
•▼ery  thing  we  cannot  justify  the  conduct  of  the  army,  yet  we  !Jl"™h*^  ^u 
hold  it  our  duty  to  desire  every  one  not  to  believe  groundless 
f^rts,  but  rather  to  eye  the  Lord,  and  look  upon  the  hand 
that  smites  them."  After  admonishing  all  classes  to  be  hum- 
hied  for  their  iniquities  before  the  Lord,  that  he  might  turn 
•»»y  his  wrath  from  them,  they  strenuously  exhort  them  to 
he  no  less  careful  in  opposing  the  enemy  than  they  had  been 
^  opposing  malignants ;  nor  to  think  now  that  all  danger 
'^  malignants  is  gone ;  but  to  take  heed  that,  under  a 
P'eteoce  of  doing  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  they  get  not 
P^er  and  strength,  into  their  hands,  for  advancing  tlieir 
^'d  designs ;  and  conclude,  by  warning  all  the  inhabitants 
^  the  land  to  beware  of  murmuring  and  complaining  against 
^'s  dispensations,  and  questioning  the  truth  and  goodness 
^  their  cause  on  account  of  any*tliing  that  had  befallen 
them:— «<  Let  us  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  patiently, 
^'^cause  we  have  sinned  against  him,  until  he  plead  our 
^^1  and  execute  judgment  for  us."     The  committee  of 

*  Mercariut  PoUticus  Octr. 
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BOOK    estates  followed  up  the  warning  of  the  commission,  by  pr>^g^^ 
^^^'     ceeding  to  purge  the  kiiig^s  family  of  all  profane,  scand^t-^j 
1650.      ous,  malignant,  and  disaffected  persons.     They  immediat^^^  j^ 
^'^^"th      '^"^^  ""  order  for  enforcing  the  act  of  parliament,  requ^i,^ 
court  of      ing  a  number  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  king'*s  attendfti^  ^15 
roalignuiits.  j^  j^j^yg  jj^g  court  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  kiti^- 
dom  in  twenty  days.     The  king  was  extremely  anxious  thwtt 
proceedings  should  be  delayed  against  some  whom  be  prcv- 
posed  to  name  till  the  parliament  met;  but  the  orders  weM'e 
peremptory,  and  lyon-king-at-arms  was  ordered  to  give  d»* 
requisite  intimation. 
EffectHof        XLvi.  This  decisive  conduct  brought  the  contest  bctirc^'* 
this  rigor-    the  courtiers  and  the  ruling  party,  or  strict  presby teriai*  * 
sure.  at  once  to  an  issue.     The  former  had  hoped,  in  the  exlr^^ 

mi ty  to  which  government  was  reduced,  that  they  woul-^^' 
upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,   be  obliged  to  relax,  an^ '> 
for  the  sake  of  national  defence,  be  constrained  to  admit  v^^ 
to  the  army  and  places  of  trust,   those  who  were  excludt^"" 
by  the  act  of  classes ;   but  the  unmoved  resolution  wic-  * 
which  they  met  their  difficulties,  and  the  expressed  dete  '^' 
minatioii  to  nmke  every  sacrifice  except  the  sacrifice  of  pri^c^' 
ciple,  soon  convinced   them   that  these   expectations   we  ^^ 
likely  to  be  disappointed ;  and  they,  in  conjunction  withtt  "■^ 
king,  planned  a  more  desperate  remedy.     An  extensive  co  •>^* 
spiracy  was  projected  in  the  north.     On  a  day  on  which  tB^^ 
king    was  to  escape,    a    thousand   highlanders   were  to  "fc^ 
ready  to  rush  down  from   Athole,  and  seize   the  committ  ^^ 
of  estates  at  Perth ;  lord  Dudho})e,  the  constable  of  Dim  ■'" 
<lee,  was  to  secure  the  town  ;  lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  ar^"*^* 
in  Angus ;  while  Middleton  and  Huntly  were  to  raise  t^l^^ 
north.     But  the  order  for  removing  his  servants,  which  m-^' 
mitted   not  of  delay,  disconcerted  their  plans.     The  kiE"*??' 
terrified  by  the  artful  insinuations,  or  real  apprehensions      <'' 
his  courtiers,  believing  that  this  was  only  preparatory  to   1^'* 
being  delivered  up  to  the  English,  the  next  day,  under  p*^' 
tence  of  hawking,  left  Perth,  attended  only  by  some  prir^*^^ 
The  Siait   domestics;  and  as  soon   as  he  had  passed  the  south  Iii^"» 
clapping  spurs   to   his  horse,  he  proceeded  at  full  speed     ^^ 
Dudhope,  by  Dundee,  whence  he  was  conveyed  by  the  e^" 
of  Buchan   and   viscount  Dudhope  to  the  earl  of  Airte  •• 
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istead  of  being  met  by  the  array  of  Angus,  a  wretclied    BOOK 
I  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  Highlanders  escorted  him  to      ^^^ 
ierable  cottage  belonging  to  the  laird  of  Cliva,  where,      ^^^^ 
Slthy  room,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  ride  of  forty-two  miles, 
irew  himself  down  despondingly  upon  an  old  bolster, 
{  a  mat  of  sedges  and  rushes,  to  ruminate  upon  the  pro- 
consequences  of  his  ill  advised  start,*     In  this  mi- 
le plight  he  was  found  by  Montgomerie,  with  a  party 
ifter  him  by  the  committee,  who  conducted  him  to  more 
tie  apartments  in  Huntly  castle,  and  next  day  [Sabbath] 
;ht  him  respectfully   to  Perth,  where  he  heard  "  ane  The  king 
irtable  sermon  in  his  ouen  chamber  of  presence,  the  [,™J^j^j 
lOon's  sermon  in  the  toune  being  endit  before  he  en-  Perth. 

"t 

^11.  Hitherto  the  rigid  presbyterians  had  maintained 
superiority,  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  a  coalition  with 
.her  party.  In  spite  of  the  injurious  surmises  against 
1  Leslie,  they  had  acquitted  him,  approved  his  conduct, 
otwith standing  his  own  opposition,  reinstated  him  in  the 
and  of  the  army ;  and  he  justified  their  confidence  by  the 
i  arrangements  he  had  made  for  defence.  Cromwell, 
dlowed  no  opportunity  of  advantage  to  escape,  had 
ted  to  Stirling,  expecting  in  the  season  of  universal  con- 
tion  to  obtain  possession  of  that  fortress,  the  key  of  the 
;  but  he  perceived  the  intrenchments  so  complete,  that, 
(pending  a  night  at  St.  Ninians,  he  returned  to  Lin- 
w,  and  found  an  excuse  in  the  weather  for  giving  up 
tempt.  Well  acquainted,  however,  with  all  the  trans- 
s  which  were  taking  place,  the  English  general  no 
r  heard  of  the  escape  of  Charles,  than  he  renewed  his 
of  negotiating,  and  despatched  a  letter  from  Linlith- 
October  9th,]  to  the  committee  of  estates,  couched  in 
lost  conciliatory  terms : — "  The  grounds  and  ends  of 
rmy's  entering  Scotland,"  he  tells  them,  "  have  been 
>fore  often  and  clearly  made  known  unto  you,  and  how  Croraweii 
we  have  desired  the  same  might  be  accomplished  with-  ™*^c» 
uod ;  but  according  to  what  returns  we  have  received,  of 


1  peace- 


e  name  bj  which  this  nicident »  usually  known  in  Scottish  history 
Ubor*s  Ann.  vol.  iv.  jp.  109,  et  seq.     Walker,  p.  106,  et  seq. 
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ars  of  blood,  that,  like  the  other  offers  of  Cromwell,  it  was    BOOK 
jected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  nation  to     ^^^' 
leir  covenanted  king.*  1650. 

XLviii.  The  START,  although  not  attended  with  the  circiun-  'JJ^^^^^ 
Aoces  on  which  the  king  had  calculated,  was  productive  of 
le  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  presbyter ians.  The 
lore  complying,  not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  king's  con- 
exion  with  the  conspiracy,  or  affecting  not  to  believe  it, 
oined  the  ultra-royalists  in  attributing  his  flight  to  tlie  ri- 
gour with  which  he  had  been  treated;  and  uniting  with 
heir  most  deadly  enemies,  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
eventual  ruin,  by  consenting  to  admit  the  king  to  the  exer- 
:ise  of  regal  authority,  detected  as  he  was,  and  exasperated 
^y  a  sense  of  the  injuries  he  had  been  disappointed  in  in- 
lictiog.  He  was  within  three  days  invited  to  preside  in  the 
council,  and  the  effects  of  the  concession  were  immediate. 
The  chancellor,  in  his  name,  made  a  loni^  apology  for  his  The  king'A 
conduct,  which  he  attributed  to  the  "wicked  counsell  of  evil  j^e^rt!^' 
nien,  quho,"  Balfour  very  simply  records,  "  had  deludit 
hirn,  and  deceaued  both  him  and  themselves ;"  and  his  mn- 
i^ty  personally  assured  them,  "  that  as  he  was  a  christian  ! 
when  he  went  first  out,  he  had  no  mind  to  depairt ;  and  he 
trusted  in  God  this  unhappy  business  would  be  a  lesson  to 
Iwm  all  the  days  of  his  life.*'  His  royal  apology  was  re- 
ceived without  hesitation ;  and  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife, 
who  brought  forward  a  remonstrance  expressive  of  their  re- 
pct  at  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  king  had  been 

*  That  the  English  at  this  time,  and  Cromwell  himself,  were  sincere  in  their 
^^m  of  conciliating  the  Scots,  without  conquering  the  country,  cannot,  I 
^'^  be  doubted ;  and  bad  not  a  rigid  devotion  to  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
"M  of  the  covenant,  a  proud  and  blind  attachment  to  their  native  race  of  mo~ 
""cftt,  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  a  few  of  the  aristocracy  prevented  ;  Scot- 
7^  by  a  federal  alliance  with  England  at  this  time,  might  have  escaped  sub- 
l^litioii,  and  stopped  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Lord  St.  John,  in  a  letter 
^congratulation  on  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  speaks  what  seems  to  have  been 
^  Snieiil  feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  commonwealth  towards  the  Scots. 

"^e  ought  to  teek  God  for  them,  that  they  may  see  the  rod,  and  who  hath 
J^  »ti  and  for  what-  We  must  not  insult  over  them,  but  still  endeavour  to 
■••P  eoals  of  fire  upon  their  heads,  and  so  carry  it  with  as  much  moderation 
^  B|ercy  towards  them,  as  may  consist  with  safety,  although  I  know,  that 
^  ^iidooi  of  the  serpent  is  needful,  when  we  deal  with  them  who  have  more 
^  ^  lerpeot  than  of  the  dove.  **  Original  Letters,  addressed  to  Oliver  Crom- 
^  paUUwd  from  the  collection  of  Milton,  p.  86. 
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BOOK  brought  back,  and  hinted  their  doubts  of  his  majesty's  sin- 
XIV.  cerity  or  repentance,  were  coldly  thanked  by  the  lord  chan- 
1650.  cellor  for  their  care,  and  in  some  particulars  desired  to  in- 
form themselves  better ;  and  the  council  proceeded  to  con- 
sider of  a  conference  with  the  kirk,  to  consult  of  the  most 
fitting  means  for  promoting  union  within  the  kingdom  among 
such  as  love  the  cause.  An  act  of  indemnity,  passed  for  such 
of  the  Athole-men  as  had  taken  up  arms  when  the  king  left 
Perth,  and  an  offer  of  similar  favour  was  made  by  proclama- 
tion to  those  in  the  north,  who  still  remained  embodied  un- 
der Middleton. 

'    xLix.  As  some  of  the  heritors  in  Fife  had  shown  adiqoo- 
sition   to  take  part  in  the  insurrection,  Charles  addressed 
them  a  letter  on  his  return  to  Perth,  exhorting  them  also  to 
return  to  their  obedience ;  in  which  it  is  impossible  whether 
to  admire  most  his  hypocritical  meanness,  or  the  silliness  of 
the  ruling  party,  who  allowed  themselves  to  make  use  of  any 
professions  such  a  man  could  make ;  or  trusted  to  retain  their 
power  under  the  shadow  of  a  name  prostituted  at  die  same 
time,  to  encourage  and  to  condemn  intestine  warfare  among 
his  own  adherents : — "  Lest  any,"  said  he  in  this  notable 
Hi?  letter    epistle,  "should  be  deceived  concerning  our  late  leaving tliii 
t^rs^'^f  fT"  P'^^^>  ""^^  thereupon  may  have  taken,  or  may  take  occasion 
not  to  do  their  duties,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  declare  unto  you  that  we  are  grieved  tliat  we 
should  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  some  wicked  per- 
sons that  were  about  us,  and  that  we  gave  any  credit  or  be- 
lief to  the  calumnies  they  forged   for  their  own  sinistrou* 
ends.     We  have  seen  the  evil  of  the  way  they  were  leading 
us  into,  and  now  discern  the  folly  and  madness  of  it,  and  are 
more  assured  and  confirmed  of  the  fidelity  and  integrity  » 
them,  that  these  malicious  men  would  have  given  us  ill  io* 
pressions  of,  and  are  resolved  absolutely  to  adhere  and  rely 
upon  their  counsels,  for  we  see  they  tend  to  the  publicgood 
and  our  service,  and  the  other  seek  but  us  for  their  o*a 
ends." 

L.  With  this  traffic  in  deceit,  by  which  neither  were  de- 
ceived, which  was  going  on  between  the  existing  adininistt** 
tion — at  the  head  of  which  was  Argyle — and  Charley  *• 
presbyterians  in  the  south  and  west,  with  a  sincerity  wU* 
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redounds  greatly  to  their  honour,,  refused  to  have  any  con-    BOOK 
cern.     Immediately  after  the  rout  at  Dunbar,  the  gentle-     ^*"' 


men  of  Ayr,  Clydesdale,  Renfrew  and  Galloway,  associated      1650. 
together  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  proposed  levy-  -^^^"3^ 
ing  a  powerful  body  of  horse ;  and  as  colonels  Strachan  and  -^Stnchan 
Kerr  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  north,  they  were  JlJyit^^J^ 
invited  to  assume  the  command.     The  ministers  zealously  the  corn- 
seconded  from  their  pulpits  the  views  of  the  heritors,  and  "'^ 
about  three  or  four  thousand  horse  were  raised  in  a  very 
short  time.     But  Strachan  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  dis* 
solute  habits  of  youth  among  the  sectaries,  had  served  in  the 
parliamentary  army  in  England,  and  with  much  difficulty 
had  been  persuaded  to  accede  to  presbyterianism  and  the 
covenant.     His  affections  were  still  strongly  biassed  in  fa- 
vour of  his  old  friends,  and  his  principles  inclined  towards  a  ' 
commonwealth ;  but  gratitude  and  patriotism  bound  him  to 
the  service  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.*     He  had, 
however,  joined  with  the  more  rigid  or  conscientious  divi- 
sions of  the  presbyterians,  who  were  averse  to  the  recall  of 
Charles  until  they  perceived  some  decisive  marks  of  common 
honesty  about  him,  and  some  probability  of  either  maintain- 
ing their  peace  with  England,  or  being  effectually  able  to  re- 
sit them  upon  grounds  entirely  national,  and  substantially 
JQit     When  he  went  to  the  west  country,  the  ministers 
thtre-^irected  chiefly  by  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie — afraid  of 
tbt  sectaries,  were  yet  more  afraid  of  the  malignants ;  and 
^^tre  rather  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  king  in 
<  ^kom  they  had  no  confidence,  than  the  interests  of  their 
'  wirchi  and  of  their  native  land;   they  would,  therefore, 
We  ooi»ented  to  pledge  themselves,   not  to    prosecute 
^QMttW  claims  upon  the  English  crown,  if  the  Englbh 
nwealth  would  have  consented  not  to  interfere  in 
'domestic  arrangements.     In  their  meetings  and  con* 
[*>itations  they  spoke  freely  and  without  reserve  their  senti- 
'^^^iits  respecting  the  king,  and  the  careless,  impolitic,  and 
^  manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  home ;  and 

Brifimi,  vol  iv.  p.  189,  et  seq.     The  church*8  extraordinary  favoor  got 
^  to  1m  balped  with  one  hundred  thousand  merks,  out  of  their  purses,  for 
*  *N>yn»ing  hioi  S  regiaient,  the  greatest  offering  which  ever  our  churchmen 
'^iSteMtlM.    BiriBii,  vol.  H.  p.  d6S. 
^OL.  jv.  S  G 
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openly  reprobated  the  temporizing  politics  of  their  more  mo* 
derate  brethren,  which,  by  keeping  alive  the  expectations  of 
the  ultra-royalists,  kept  alive  the  distractions  of  the  country. 
They  thought  the  infamous  and  unworthy  duplicity  of 
Charles,  in  authorizing  the  invasion  of  Montrose,  had  been 
too  easily  passed  over;  but  when  his  majesty  ^*toak  the 
start"  they  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  project,  and  th« 
utter  hopelessness  of  ever  attaching  him  to  their  interest; 
and,  rejecting  with  scorn  his  forced  and  hypocritical  repent- 
ance,  they  were  for  proceeding  fairly  and  honestly  to  disavow 
his  cause. 

Li.  Cromwell  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  estates 
to  the  gathering  army  in  the  west,  and  to  enforce  his  argu- 
ments, marched  thither  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  bis 
force.  As  he  went,  he  remarked  the  desolate  and  wasted 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  tbe 
aiFections  of  the  people,  not  only  by  abstaining  from  any  in- 
jury, but  by  supplying  some  of  their  more  urgent  wants  from 
his  own  stores,  and  even  by  promoting  subscriptions  among 
his  officers  for  their  relief.  At  Glasgow,  he  respectfully  at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  the  presbyterians,  and  sat  with 
the  greatest  patience,  while  Zachary  Boyd  inveighed  with 
intrepid  violence  against  the  sins  of  the  day  ; — ^sectarianism 
and  a  slighted  covenant.  Next  morning,  he  invited  the 
preacher  to  a  disputation,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  hb 
officers,  debated  the  contested  points  with  several  assembled 
divines ;  nor  did  his  own  party  think  that  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  polemical,  than  he  had  been  in  military  warfare. 

Lii.  The  western  force,  at  his  approach,  under  pretenccof 
opposing  the  advance  of  English  re-inforcements  from  Car- 
lisle, retired  with  their  levies  to  Dumfries,  where  the  associated 
leaders  and  ministers  drew  the  first  sketch  of  their  remon- 
strance, which,  upon  their  return  to  Glasgow,  after  Croffi-    I 
well  had  left  it,  they  forwarded  to  the  committee  of  estates   I 
enlarged  and  altered  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  I 
the  moderate  party,  the  tenderness  shown  the  malignantSi   I 
and  the  proposals  for  crowning  the  king,  and  admitting  bin 
to  the  full  exercise  of  royal  authority.     This  paper,  whicfc 
effectually  divided  the  presbyterians,  was  remarkable  for  li 
plainness  and  good  sense ;  and  traced  distinctly  the 
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which  had  prematurely  involved  the  country  in  a  ruinous   BOOK 
war  with  England;  and  pointed  out  the  only  means  which      ^*^' 


remained,  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  for  preventing  1650. 
its  final  ruin,  or  complete  subjugation  to  the  English.  The^*^/" 
remonstrants,  '^acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  allstrance. 
lawful  means  Tor  reclaiming  the  king,  and  owning  his  inter* 
est  so  Far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted  the  cause ;  but  they 
confessed  it  as  their  sin,  and  the  sin  of  the  kingdom — that 
when  he  had  followed  his  father's  footsteps,  in  opposition  to 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  had  gone  the  length  of  confirm- 
ing a  peace  with  the  Irish  rebels,  for  pardon  of  the  blood  of 
so  many  thousands  of  the  protestants  shed  by  them,  and  al- 
lowing them  the  exercise  of  the  popish  religion,  and  when  he 
had  given  commission  to  the  apostate  rebel,  James  Graham, 
to  invade  this  kingdom  : — that  after  all  this,  commissioners 
should  have  been  warranted  to  assure  him  of  his  present  ad- 
mission to  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  upon  his  profession  to 
join  in  the  cause  and  covenant,  not  only  without  any  evidence 
of  bis  repentance,  or  of  the  reality  of  his  profession,  and  for- 
saking his  former  ways,  but  when  there  was  pregnant  presump- 
tion, if  not  clear  evidence  of  the  contrary."  "  There  was  too 
great  haste  and  precipitation,"  also,  they  added,  "in  bringing 
forward  a  second  address  to  the  king,  after  the  first  had 
been  rejected,  and  when  they  had  information  that  he  had 
given  a  commission  to  invade  the  kingdom;  and  unaccount- 
able folly  in  continuing  it,  after  his  duplicity  was  fairly  dis- 
covered, in  the  actual  invasion,  under  his  warrant,  during  the 
treaty;  but  above  all,  in  concluding  it,  after  the  parliament 
was  in  possession  of  his  letters,  discovering  his  firm  adhe- 
rence to  his  former  principles,  and  his  resolution  to  make 
use  of  the  forces  levied  by  James  Graham.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  for  which  they,  and  many  in  the 
land  had  mourned,  they  had  waited  to  discover  whether  the 
king  had  at  last  really  joined  interest  with  the  people ;  but 
now  they  bad  clear  evidence  that  the  estates  had  been  de- 
ceived and  ensnared  by  his  dissembling;  by  his  cleaving  to 
the  malignants  within  the  kingdom,  and  his  corresponding 
with  those  without,  such  as  Ormond  and  Newcastle;  his  pur- 
suing the  same  designs  since  the  treaty  as  before,  and  his  pri- 
vately conveying  himself  away  with  the  malignants,  who  had, 
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BOOK   ever  since  his  coming  to  the  country  waited  for  that  oppor- 
^^^'     tunity,  and  with  whom  he  had  held  a  correspondence  with 
1650.     the  design  of  their  rising  again  in  arms.     They,  therefore, 
disclaimed  all  the  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  bis  house)  both 
old  and  late,  and  declared  they  could  not  own  bim  or  his 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the 
enemy.      But  for  remedying  what  was  past^  and  to  pre* 
vent  similar  mischief  in  future,  they  recommended  to  the 
estates  to  reflect,  whether  the  king's  refusing  to  forsake  as- 
sociating with  malignants,  notwithstanding  the   resolutions 
both  of  kirk  and  state  to  the  contrary,  his  not  having  per- 
formed the  satisfaction  promised   by  him  in  the  treaty,  nor 
jruling  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  kingdom,  but  for- 
saking them,  to  join  with  counsels  and  forces  which  he  was 
bound  to  abandon,  be  not  such  a  break  of  all  his  promise^ 
and  such  a  discovery  of  his  hatred  to  the  cause  and  cove- 
nant,  as  gives  good  ground  not  to  intrust  him  with  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  sovereign  power ;  and  whether  an  effectual  course 
ought  not  to  be  taken  for  the  trial  of  the  last  malignant  de- 
sign of  the  king's  deserting  the  public  counsels,  and  of  all 
those  who  had  accession  to  it  ?  and  they  implored  them  to 
consider  that  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to  intrust  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  king  unworthy  to  reign  over  their  own  na- 
tion, how  much  more  aggravated  the  guilt  would  be  in  eD- 
deavouring  to  impose  such  a  ruler  on   England  where  bis 
power  would  be  increased."* 

Liii.  The  committee  of  estates  were  much  divided  in  opi- 
nion respecting  the  remonstrance.  Eglinton  would  imme- 
diately have  voted  it  scandalous  and  treasonable,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman; 
sir  James  Hope  was  for  a  moderate  reply,  or  referring  ibe 
whole  to  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk.  Argyle  proposed 
that  while  what  regarded  religion  might  be  referred  to  lb< 
Resolution  Commission,  a  strong  answer  ought  to  be  issued  by  ^ 
of  the  com- ^Qj^j^^jjjgg .  ^j,j  ^f^g,.  ^  loner  and  warm  debate,  a  declare 

mittee  of        .  '  .       °  .   .  ,  .  .  ;. 

estates  re-   tion  was  agreed  upon,  stigmatizmg  the  **  said  paper,  as « 
specting  it.  relates  to  the  parliament  and  civil  judicatories,  as  scaiKt 

•  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.     Balfour,  vol.  iv.     Baillie,  vol.  ii.    WlirtefaA  f 
484*  et  seq.^  A  True  Representation  of  the  Present  Divisiont  of  tbeO**  ^ 
of  Scotland,  Lend.  16^7. 
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lous  and  injurious  to  his  majest/s  person^  and  prejudicial  book 
to  bis  authority  ;  and  in  regard  of  the  effect  it  hath  already  ^^^' 
produced,  and  those  that  are  like  to  follow  thereupon,  if  "7s5a" 
not  prevented,  it  holds  forth  the  seeds  of  divisions  of  a  dan- 
gerous consequence ;  and  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  king- 
dom, in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  ane  breach  of  the  treaty  with 
his  majesty  at  Breda,  also  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, and  weakens  the  hands  of  honest  men ;  yet  because  di« 
verse  honest,  faithful,  and  religious  gentlemen,  officers,  mi- 
nisters, and  others  of  approven  fidelity  and  integrity  in  the 
cause,  of  whom  the  committee  could  not  harbour  the  least 
thought  to  their  prejudice,  had  been  ensnared ; — the  king 
and  committee  declared  the  said  persons  free  from  any  im- 
putation upon  their  names,  or  censure  upon  their  persons  or 
estates,  except  they  should  after  this  declaration  persist  in 
prosecuting  what  is  contained  therein  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom." 

Liv.  As  soon  as  they  had  agreed  upon  a  declaration,  the  com- 
mittee transmitted  it  to  the  commission  of  the  general  assem  • 
bly,  with  a  request  that  they  would  also  declare  their  sense  of 
the  remonstrance,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  par- 
liament. The  commission  agreed  with  the  leading  truths  in 
the  remonstrance ;  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  facts  and  the 
principles,  they  only  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  openly 
declaring  them  at  the  time,  and  objected  to  some  particular 
expressions  which  seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  were  so  incautiously  framed  as  to  admit  of  miscon- 
struction by  the  enemy.  After  much  disputation,  they  adopt- 
ed the  following  very  equivocal  report  upon  the  subject: — 
^*  The  commission  having  taken  into  their  consideration  the 
said  remonstrance,  doth  find  and  acknowledge  therein  to  be 
contained  many  sad  truths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged 
upon  the  king,  his  family,  and  the  public  judicatories,  which  Report  of 

ilso  we  are  resolved  to  hold  out  and  press  upon  them  in  a  ^^^  ^- . 

.  ,  1        t     1  I  .111  .  mission  of 

right  and  orderly  way ;  together  with  such  other  snis  as  we  the  assem. 

find  by  impartial  search,  and  the  help  of  the  Lord's  Spirit  ^^1  "P<>°  >*■ 

upon  our  endeavours  therein,  that  they  may  take  with  them, 

>nd  be  humbled  before  the  Lord  in  the  sense  thereof.     We 

^o  find  it  our  duty  to  show  that,  in  respect,  there  seems  to 

°®  therein  intrenching  upon  some  conclusions  and  determi- 
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BOOK   nations  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  in  respect  of  inferences 
^^^'     and  applications  made  therein  in  relation  to  the  king's  in- 
1650.     terest,  and  the  exercises  of  his  power  and  govemmetit;  and 
in  regard  of  the  engagements)  which  in  the  close  thereof  they 
declare  to  be  upon  their  hearts  before  God,  in  relation  to 
evidences  for  remedying  the  things  contained  in  it,  we  are 
dissatisfied  therewith ;  and  that  we  think  it  apt  to  breed  di- 
vision in  kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find  already  in  |)art 
by  experience,  and  that  the  enemy  hath  taken   advantage 
thereat ;  and  because  of  the  tender  respect  and  love  we  owe^ 
and  most  cordially  carry  to  the  gentry,  officers,  and  our 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  who  have  concurred  in  the  said  re- 
monstrance, as  being  religious  and  godly  men,  and  such  as 
have  always  given  proof  of  their  integrity,  faithfulness,  aod 
constancy  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  for  entertainment  of  lo?e, 
unity,  and  conjunction  amongst  the  people  of  God,  in  acting 
according  to  their  calling  and  station  against  the  public  ene- 
my, the  breach  of  all  which  Satan  at  this  time  is  eagerl; 
driving  at,  and  the  enemy  is  greedily  desiring  and  expecting, 
— We  do  resolve  to  forbear  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  said  remonstrance,  expecting  that  at  the  next  diet  of  this 
commission,  these  worthy  gentlemen,  officers,  and  brethren, 
will  give  such  a  declaration  and  explanation  of  their  inten- 
tions and  meaning  as  may  satisfy  both  kirk  and  state,  with- 
out any  further  inquiry  or  debate  thereupon."* 
Parliament       ^^'  Next  day  the  parliament  met,  and   the   chancellor, 
mceta.         Loudon,  was  chosen  president."!"     His  majesty  Charles  II. 
then  pronounced  his  maiden  speech  : — "  My  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen,— It  hath  pleased  him  who  ruleth  the  nations,  and  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  by  a  very  singularpro- 
The  king's  vidence,   to   bring  me  through  a  great  many  difficulties  into 
»P«ec  j|j|g  ^y  ancient  kingdom,  and  to  this  place,  where  I  may 

have  your  advice  in  the  great  matters  that  concern  the  glorr 
of  God,  and  the  establishment  of  my  throne,  and  that  relate 

*  Scottish  Acts.     Balfour.     BaiDie,  ut  supra. 

f  Among  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  Balfour  notiM 
**  Mem.  This  evening,  candle  being  lighted  in  the  housse,  a  great  stock  «il> 
mutcit  on  the  tope  of  the  croune»  which,  with  the  suord  and  iceptre^  hf  M* 
a  table  over  against  the  throne.**  Ann.  vol  iv.  p.  800*  For  the 
muttit,  vide  Tobit,  ii.  10. 
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•  the  general  good  and  common  happiness  of  these  three    BOOK 
^Tenanted  kingdoms,  over  which  he  hath  set  me :  and,  tru- 


I  cannot  express  the  height  of  that  joy  wherewith  he  hath  1S50 
led  my  soul  from  this  signal  experiment  of  his  kindness, 
>r  how  strong  and  fervent  desires  he  hath  created  in  me  to 
'idence  my  thankfulness,  by  standing  to  reign  for  him,  and 
ith  an  humble  and  just  subordination  to  him.  That  which 
creaseth  my  hope  and  confidence  that  he  will  yet  continue 

dwell  graciously  with  me  is,  that  he  hath  moved  me  to 
Iter  in  covenant  with  his  people — a  favour  no  other  king 
.n  claim — and  that  he  has  inclined  me  to  a  resolution,  by 
s  assistance,  to  live  and  die  with  my  people  in  defence  of  it. 
his  is  my  resolution,  I  profess  it  before  God  and  you,  and 

testimony  hereof,  I  desire  to  renew  it  in  your  presence,  and 
it  shall  please  God  to  lengthen  my  days,  I  hope  my  actions 
all  demonstrate  it ;  but  I  shall  leave  the  enlargement  of 
is,  and  what  farther  I  could  say,  to  my  lord  chancellor, 
horn  I  have  commanded  to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length, 
id  likewise  to  inform  you  of  my  sense,  not  only  of  the 
lly,  but  the  sinfulness  of  my  going  from  this  place,  and 
e  reasons  of  it."  The  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  king 
id  concluded,  repeated  to  the  parliament  the  reasons  for 
e  start,  and  the  penitence  and  sorrow  of  his  majesty  for  the 
me,  in  terms  similar  to  what  Charles  himself  had  made 
\e  of  to  the  committee.  The  first  and  most  important  ob- 
ct  which  was  brought  under  consideration  was  the  existing 
visions;  and  the  committee,  which  was  appointed  to  ar« 
.nge  with  the  commissioners  of  the  church  the  ceremony 
*  the  coronation,  was  empowered  to  confer  on  the  reasons, 
ro  and  contra^  why  men  should  be  admitted  or  excluded 
om  joining  with  the  army,  or  acting  a  part  against  the 
3mmon  enemy.* 

Lvi.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  young 
ionarch,  two  fasts  were  appointed,  one  for  the  contempt  of 
lie  gospel,  and  "  ane  ither  for  the  sins  of  the  king,  his 

*  The  committee  contitted  of  Argyle,  Eglinton,  Canflit,  and  Lothiaiiy  noble, 
ten — Tofda,  Duffus,  Buchanan,  Ara,  barons. — Andrew  Grant,  Perth,  Alez- 
Bder  Bower,  Dundee,  James  Sword,  St.  Andrews,  and  Oeoige  Jamieson, 
^iipar,  bnigesscs.  Charles  had  at  this  time  asked  to  marry  Aigyle's  dangh- 
^ !  but  the  marquis  declined  the>honour. 
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BOOK    family,  and  nobility ;"  and  in  order  to  promote  unity,  colo- 
^^^'     nel  Montgomery  was  ordered  to  march  with  a  force  to  the 
1650.     ^^^^  to  join  ^^^  association  and  take  the  command*    The 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  were  not,  however,  agreeable 
to  the  western  leaders.    Strachan,  who  was  decidedly  averse 
to  the  authority  of  the  king,  in  present  circumstances,  and 
urged  strongly  the  propriety  of  making  at  least  an  attempt 
to  treat  ii^ith  Cromwell  before  proceeding  farther  in  thecon* 
test,  when  he  found  his  arguments  of  no  avail,  laid  down  his 
commission ;  and  Kerr,   on  whom  the  command  devolrec^ 
unwilling  to  surrender  his  charge  to  Montgomery  withoot 
distinguishing  himself,  resolved  to  make  a  dash  at  an  Eng- 
lish force  under  Lambert,  which  had  been  sent  against  him; 
and  which  he  was  informed  was  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
Kerrde-     and  lay  at  Hamilton  in  unsuspecting  security.     Buttbeene- 

feated  at     „,«  considerably  superior  in  strenivth,  were  upon  the  alert, 
Hamilton,       ^l     ,        Tr  i  j    l   •  t     K     ^         . 

and  taken   and  when  Kerr  charged  their  quarters  on  the  1st  December, 

prisoner,  ^t  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  so  warmly  received, 
that,  after  a  short  skirmish,  his  whole  forces  were  disperse^ 
and  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.*^  Tbd  few  vbo 
Strachan  rallied  in  Kyle  were  persuaded  by  Strachan  to  disperse,  and 
goes  over  jj^  ijjmself,  despairing  of  the  success,  as  well  as  disgusted 
well.  with  the  state  of  the  quarrel,  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

LVi.  Kerr's  disaster,  which   dissipated  between  5000  or 
GOOO  cavalry,  was  instantly  improved  by  the  lords  of  tbe 
engagement,  many  of  whom  had  now  been  admitted  into 
parliament;  and  with  whom  the  moderate  party  of  the  pres- 
byterians  concurring,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly,  to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  tk 
Parliament  commission  of  the  kirk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  «d- 
■jPP'y  m      ^*^^  respecting  who  were  to  be  admitted  or  rejected  froin 
mission  for  the  service  in  the  present  extremity.     The  moderator,  Mr* 
their  ad-     Robert  Douglas,  perceiving  that  this  was  only  an  order 
couched  in  other  terms  for  the  commission  to  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  parliament  in  receiving  those  excluded  bj  the 
act  of  classes ;  and  aware  of  the  strong  divisions  that  exist- 
ed among  his  brethren  upon  that  subject,  unwilling  to  diso* 

*  Baillie  seems  to  hint,  that  Kerr  was  not  altogether  hearty  in  the 
but  unfortunate  officers  seldom  escape  suspicion.     Joiinn]»  vel.  IL  fv  S6i 


vice. 
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L>li^«5  the  ruling  party,  yet  afraid  to  face  an  angry  discussion,    BOOK 
e^^cused  his  refusal,  as  the  regular  meeting  would  take  place     ^^^* 
within  a  few  days ;  but  the  majority  in  parliament  were  sen-      1650. 
sible  that  the  opinion  of  the  common  acting  members  was 
against  them,  and  in  a  sharp  reply,  ordered  the  moderator 
instandy  to  comply  with  their  former  requisition,  otherwise 
the  parliament  would  be  forced  to  act  without  their  advice 
or  concurrence ;  at  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  minis* 
(crs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  assemble  in  that  town 
<^  an  appointed  day  *'  for  relief  of  the  distressed  country, 
calling  for  present  help  at  their  hands/'  But  as  the  commis- 
^OQ,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  in  their  sense  of  the  western 
^QOQStranoe,  had  along  with  it  given  in  a  modified  remon- 
'Utuce  of  their  own,  the  estates,  to  sooth  the  ministers  for 
their  apparent  disrespect,  now  returned  a  humble  reply,  ac- 
'^Qowledging  the  justice  of  a  number  of  their  reproofs,  la- 
'^enting  in  general  their  many  sins  in  this  time  of  sad  af- 
^ction,  and  promising  reformation  and  amendment  in  any 
Particular  cases  which  the  commission  should  legally  point 
<^Ut    With  some  difficulty  a  quorum  of  the  commission — 
^iefly  Fife   ministers — was  procured ;   and  the  much  dis- 
puted question  was  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the 
folbving  shape : — **  what  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise 
^  arms,  and  to  join  with  the  forces  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
^hat  capacity  for  defence  thereof  against  the  armies  of  the 
sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
^ih]  treaties,  have  most  unjustly  invaded,  and  are  destroying 
^he  kingdom  ?'   Heir  answer  was,  ^*  In  this  case  of  so  great  Their  an- 
^d  evident  necessity,  we  cannot  be  against  the  raising  of'^®^* 
^U  fimcible  persons  in  the  land,  and   permitting  them  to 
^gbt  against  this  enemy  for  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  ex- 
^^ptiog  such  as  are  excommunicated,  forfeited,  notoriously 
P^tifiuie  or  flagitious,  or  such  as  have  been  from  the  begin- 
^Uig,  or  continue  still,  and  are  at  this  time,  obstinate  and 
P'^ofiessed  enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenant  and  cause  of 
^od;  and  for  the  capacity  of  acting,  that  the  estates  of  par- 
*^ment  ought  to  have— as  we  hope  they  will  have — ^special 
^re  that  in  this  so  general  a  concurrence  of  all  the  people  of 
^^  kingdom,  none  be  put  in  such  trust  and  power  as  may  be 
P^ndidal  to  the  cause  of  God ;  and  that  such  officers  as  are 

^OL.  IV,  3  II 
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BOOR  of  known  integrity  and  affection  to  the  cause,  and  particular* 
^^^'  ly  such  as  have  suffered  in  our  former  armies,  may  be  taken 
1G50.  special  notice  of." 
Estates  or-  Lvii.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  so  congenial  to  their  de* 
*  ^^'  sires,  the  estates  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  of  levy,  ordering 
all  the  fencible  men  in  the  country,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to 
be  imbodied ;  and  all  the  officers  who  were  obnoxious  to 
church  censure  hastened,  with  ludicrous  and  hypocritical 
professions  of  repentance,  to  obtain  forgivenesa  and  re-ad* 
mission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  resume  their  situations  in  the  army.*  But  the 
constitutional  covenanters  exclaimed  loudly  against  these 
resolutions,  which  they  reprobated  as  encouraging  pro&na- 
tion,  by  accepting  professions  of  repentance  from  men,  of 
whose  sincerity  they  had  no  proof,  and  whose  conduct,  even 
in  the  most  charitable  construction,  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. When  the  appointment  of  the  officers  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed, the  full  extent  of  the  concessions  were  understood, 
and  occasioned  a  long  and  violent  debate ;  but  the  high  roj- 
alist  party  were  successful ;  and  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Malignants  colonels,  a  number  were  appointed  who  had  ranged  under 
the  army,  the  banners  of  Montrose,  and  who  had,  within  the  last 
twelve  months  been  twice  declared  rebels  for  their  insur- 
rections in  the  north.  Next  day,  the  lord  chancellor  pro- 
tested against  the  decision,  and  the  debate  was  renewed; 
nor  was  it  till  after  several  stormy  meetings  that  it  finally 
passed,  with  a  large  proportion  of  malignants  as  officers. 
No  sooner  was  it  passed  than  all  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, appointed  officers  in  the  army,  received  liberty  of  ac- 
cess to  his  majesty,  notwithstanding  any  former  restrictions; 
and  the  committee  of  estates  soon  saw  themselves  obliged 
to  share  with  the  privy  council  the  power,  which,  in  ooo- 
junction  with  the  commission  of  the  church,  they  had  hithtf- 
to  enjoyed  almost  without  control.f    Yet,  amid  accumulatiiig 


*  Among  these  was  Middleton,  who  had  been  excommtmicated  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling. 

t  The  party  of  moderate  covenanters,  at  the  bead  of  wbicfa  stood  Axgf^ 
very  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  which  their  more  consistent  biecfaici  fi^  ' 
dieted,  from  the  reception  of  the  engagers  into  parliament;  and  it  is  tmm^ 
observe  this  almost  immediately  apparent  in  their  minates.     Thm 
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divisions,  both  political  and  religious,  the  preparations  for    BOOK 
Charles'  coronation  proceeded  with  great  show  of  satis-      ^^^' 
faction,  and  on  a  scale  of  splendour  befitting  rather  the  pride      [^^7 
than  the  poverty   of  an  exhausted,  broken  down,  distracted 
country.* 

I.VIII.  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  disaster ;  the 
west  was  defeuceless,  and  scoured  by  parties  of  the  enemy, 
and  Edinburgh  castle,  hitherto  a  virgin  fortress,  surrender- 
ed without  a  shot.  It  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
both  parties ;  it  contained  the  records  of  the  country,  the 
wealth  of  the  Lothians,  and  while  it  remained  unreduced, 
Cromweirs  army  was  cramped  in  its  movements,  and  forced 
always  to  leave  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  observe  it 
It  had  been  provisioned  for  a  siege;  and,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  Augustine,  a  German,  who  acted  as  an  indepen- 
dent partisan  for  Charles,  had  gallantly  broken  through  the 
besiegers'  lines,  and  thrown  in  a  re-enforcement,  with  sup- 
plies to  the  garrison.  The  enemy  had  commenced  mining, 
erected  some  batteries,  and  opened  their  fire ;  but  no  serious 
impression  had  been  made,  when  the  governor,  after  some 
short  interchange  of  letters,  accepted  of  the  conditions  of-  Edinburgh 

fered : — "  That  the  public  registers,  and  all  public  property,  *^^®  •"'"" 

,  «  .  ^       r  1  T^r  c^  •  i-  i  ii        •    Tenders  to 

should  be  conveyed  safely  to  rife,  or  Stirlmg ;-— that  all  pri-  Cromwell. 

of  estates  bad  pre?iousljr  managed  all  public  business,  the  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  as  well  as  the  internal  regulation  of  the  kingdom ;  this  power 
they  appear  to  ha?e  wished  to  keep,  and  to  get  legalized ;  and  accordingly,  De- 
cember 28th,  1650,  the  minute,  as  first  written,  ran  thus : — "  Ordaines  a  claus 
to  be  insert  in  the  act  of  the  committee  of  estaitts,  or  in  any  other  commia- 
wme,  qrfoy  tfaey  may  have  power  to  keep  correspondence  vnth  other  nations.** 
But,  upon  subsequent  discussion,  that  sentence  was  deleted,  and  the  following 
eobatitoted : — "  The  k.  majestie,  and  parliament,  remitts  to  the  privie  councele 
to  think  open  a  way  whereby  they  may  keep  conespondence  with  other  na- 
tNas."    Aets,  ?ol.  ti. 

*  BaiUie  draws  a  mekneholy  and  affecting  picture.  "  It  cannot  be  denied, 
bat  our  miseriea  and  dangers  of  ruin  are  greater  than  for  many  ages  have  been ; 
A  potent,  Tietorioas  enemy  master  of  our  seas ;  and  for  some  good  time,  of 
the  best  part  of  our  knd ;  our  standing  forces  against  this,  his  imminent  in- 
iMOO,  few,  weak,  inconsiderable ;  our  kirk,  state,  army,  full  of  divisions  and 
joalonsirs ;  the  body  of  our  people  besouth  Forth,  spoiled,  and  neer  starving ; 
the  benorth  Forth,  eitremely  ill  used  by  a  handful  of  our  oun ;  many  inclining 
to  igne,  and  treat  with  Cromwell  without  care  either  of  king  or  covenant, 
■ooeof  our  neighbours  called  upon  by  us,  or  willing  to  give  us  any  help,  though 
Mlkd.**    Letten,  vol  ii.  p.  967. 
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BOOK  vate  property,  lodged  in  the  castle  for  security,  should  be 
^^'     faithfully  restored  to  its  owners ;— that  the  governor  and 
105Q,    garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be 
at  full  liberty  to  retire  with  a  free  pass  to  Burntisland,  cv 
wherever  they  please,  or  remain  in  the  city  of  Edinbargh, 
without  molestation."     The  whole  guns  in  the  castle^  at  that 
time  delivered  up,  were  sixty-seven.     Three  iron*  beside  the 
Great  Mag  five,  seven  nine  and  twenty-four  pounders,  and  se- 
veral smaller  brass  pieces,  which  went  by  the  names  of  ialcooi^ 
petards,  dogs,  and  monkeys.     Cromwell  announced  the  fidl 
of  this  fortress  to  the  parliament  as  a  great  and  seasonable 
mercy ;  which,  if  it  had  not  come  in  the  way  it  did,  roost 
have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at  all  to  be 
attained ;  at  Perth,  the  intelligence  was  lamented  as  a  dark 
dispensation,  of  which  the  treachery  of  Dundas  was  the  im- 
mediate sinful   cause;*  at  all  events,  it  left  Cromwell  at 
liberty  to  bend  his  whole  attention  to  Uie  ulterior  objects  of 
the  war.f 
1S5].         Lix.  January  first,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
Coronation  was  the  day  on  which  Charles  II.  was  crowned,  at  Scoone^ 
**^^^"^^'' covenanted  king  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.    The 
future  events  of  this  monarch's  reign  give  an  interest  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  which  state  pageantries,  in  ordi* 
nary  circumstances,  do  not  possess ;  it  was  a  solemn  ratifica- 
tion of  the  mutual  compact  between  a  king  and  his  people,  as 

*  Cromwell's  despatches.     Balfour's  Ann.  vol  iv.     Scottish  Aists,  foL  vi. 
Acts  of  Assemb.  BalUie,  vol.  ii. 

+  From  the  correspondence  which  Cromwell  says  he  tiansroitted  to  thr 
parliament,  **  for  their  unusualnesse,*'  the  conduct  of  Dundas,  does  not  if- 
pear  to  have  been  altogether  free  from  blame-  He  stickled  greatly  ibstf 
his  conscience  and  duty,  in  not  rendering  the  castle  to  any  but  those  froa 
whom  he  had  it  in  charge ;  and  Cromwell  answered  several  of  his  letttfi 
patiently  and  argumentatively,  till  finding  the  governor  rather  pertiwigioni>  ssd 
greatly  given  to  repetitions,  he  settled  his  casuistical  doubts  by  »  veiy  M 
epistle,  *<  Sir,  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  shortly  this : — that  if  you  will  said  ^ 
commissioners  by  1 1  o  clock  this  night,  thoroughly  instructed,  and  i 
to  treat  and  conclude,  you  may  have  honourable  terms,  and  safo  to  JM  tf' 
those  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  the  things  that  are  with  you.  I  itf 
give  a  safe  conduct  to  such  whose  names  you  shall  send  within  the  time  hmtA 
and  order  to  forbear  shooting  at  their  coming  forth  and  going  in.  To  H^* 
expect  your  ansAver  within  one  hour.*'  Next  day  the  castle  was  i 
Perfcc.  D':ur.  December  23d  to  30th,  1650. 
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explicit,  and  as  binding,  as  any  moral  and  religious  obligation   BOOK 
can  be  rendered,  by  the  most  awful  sanctions  of  which  the     ^^- 
highest  and  most  sacred  contract  among  men  is  susceptible.      i65l. 
In  the  mornings  the  king,  in  a  prince's  robe,  was  conducted 
from  his  bedchamber,  by  the  constable  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  marshal  on  his  left,  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and 
placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  under  a  canopy,  by  lord  Angus, 
chamberlain  for  the  day.     Being  seated,  the  nobles,  with  the 
commissioners  of  barons  and  burroughs,  were  introduced, 
and  presented  to  his  majesty,  when  the  earl  of  Loudon,  lord 
chancellor,  thus  addressed  him  : — *^  Sir,  Your  good  subjects  Earl  of 
desire  that  you  may  be  crowned,  as  the  righteous  and  lawful  J^JJ^* 
heir  of  the  crown  of  this  kingdom ;  that  you  would  maintain 
religion  as  it  is  presently  professed  and  established,  conform 
to  the  national  covenant,  and  the  league  and  covenant,  and 
according  to  your  declaration  at  Dunfermline  in  August  last; 
also,  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  receive  them 
under  your  highness^  protection,  to  govern  them    by   the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  defend  them  in  their  rights  and 
liberties  by  your  royal  power ;  offering  themselves,  in   the 
most  humble  manner  to  your  majesty,  with  their  vows,  to 
bestow  land,  life,  and  what  else  is  in  their  power,  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  for  the  safety  of  your  majesty's  sa- 
cred person,  and  maintenance  of  your  crown ;  which  they 
entreat  your  majesty  to  accept,  and  pray  God  Almighty,  that 
fer  many  years  you  may  happily  enjoy  the  same."     His  ma- 
jesty most  graciously  answered,  *^  I  do  esteem  the  affections  The  Idng'a 
of  my  good  people  more  than  the  crown  of  many  kingdoms ;  ^^P^^' 
and  shall  be  ready,  by  God's  assistance,  to  bestow  my  life  in 
their  defence,  wishing  to  live  no  longer  than  I  may  see  re- 
ligion and  this  kingdom  flourish  in  all  happiness !" 

LX.  From  the  presence  chamber  the  king  proceeded  to 

die  cborch,  accompanied  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 

i^    firesent;  tbe  spurs  being  carried  before  him  by  the  earl  of 

l^nton,  the  sword  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  sceptre  by 

file  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  and  the  crown  by  the 

XDirquis  of  Argyle,  who  immediately  preceded  him.     He 

bilked  between  the  great  constable  on  his  right,  and  the 

feat  marshal  on  his  left,  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet, 

■npported  by  six  earls'  sons,  and  his  train  borne  by  four 


t 
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BOOK   lords.     The  church  was  fitted  up  Tor  the  occasion;  a  chifir 
^^^*     was  set  opposite  the  pulpit  for  the  king,  and  around  were 
1651.     benches  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parliament  and  rest  of 
the  auditory  during  sermon, — in  the  middle  a  stage  wu 
erected,  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  raised  from  the  ground 
about  six  feet ;  on  this  the  throne  was  pfaced.     The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  moderator  of  the  commission,  a  man  strong- 
ly attached  to  a  limited  monarchy,  but  a  firm  presbyterian ; 
his  text  was  strikingly  apposite,  2  Kings  xi.  12-^17.  *'And 
he  brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony  :  and  they  made  him  kin^ 
The  ser-     and  anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said, 
™^*'«  God  save  the  king. — And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  between 

the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be 
the  Lord^s  people ;  between  the  king  also  and  the  people." 
The  sermon  has  been  printed ;  it  is  ingenious  and  able,  and 
contains  many  admirable  precepts,  delivered  in  a  strain  d 
manly  freedom,  and  with  a  devout  earnestness,  which  hot 
seldom  meet  the  royal  ear  upon  such  occasions.  The  reci- 
procal duties  of  kings  and  subjects  are  inculcated  with  plain- 
ness and  force ;  and  the  nature  of  the  compact  between  so- 
vereign and  subject,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  is  stated  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  political  and  religious  topics 
which  divided  the  nation  are  handled  with  dexterity ;  bat 
although  he  failed  in  presenting  to  the  king  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  sectarianism,  he,  with  almost  prophetic  saga- 
city, in  the  conclusion,  fervently  warned  him  against  imitat- 
ing the  sins  of  his  grandfather,  ^Hhe  guiltiness  of  whose  trans- 
gression lyeth  on  the  throne,  and  on  the  family.** — **  Many 
doubt  of  your  reality  in  the  covenant  :'^  continued  the  preach- 
er, "  let  your  sincerity  and  reality  be  evidenced  by  yonr 
steadfastness  and  constancy ;  for  many,  like  your  ancestor, 
have  began  well,  but  have  not  been  constant ;  take  warnmg 
from  the  example  before  you,  let  it  be  laid  to  heart,  reqnite 
not  faithful  men's  kindness  with  persecution, — ^yea,  reqnhe 
not  the  Lord  so,  who  hath  preserved  you  to  this  time^  and 
is  setting  a  crown  upon  your  head, — requite  not  the  Lofd 
with  apostasy  and  defection  from  a  sworn  covenant  !"*  After 
sermon,  the  national  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  aid 
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covenant,  were  distinctly  read  ;  the  minister  then  prayed  for  BOOK 
grace  to  perform  the  contents  of  the  covenants,  and  for  faith-  ^^ 
ful  steadfastness  in  the  oath  of  God,  and  administered  the  I65i. 
oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneeling,  and  lifting  up  his  right 
hand,  swore,  *<  I,  Charles,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  do  assure,  and  declare  by  my  solemn  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  my 
allowance  and  approbation  of  the  national  covenant,  and  of  He  sweaw 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  above  written ;  and  faith-  ngnt. 
fully  oblige  myself  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  my  sta- 
tion and  calling ;  and  that  I,  for  myself  and  successors,  shall 
consent  and  agree  to  all  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the 
same,  and  establishing  presbyterial  government,  as  approven 
by  the  general  assemblies  of  this  kirk,  and  parliament  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  that  I  shall  give  my  royal  assent  to  acts  and 
ordinances  of  parliament  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  enjoining 
the  same  in  my  other  dominions ;  and  that  I  shall  observe 
these  in  my  own  practice  and  family,  and  shall  nevei  make 
opposition  to  any  of  tiiese,  or  endeavour  any  change  there- 
of." Having  sworn,  he  subscribed  the  covenants,  and  his 
oath,  written  out  upon  a  roll  of  parchment,  as  the  charter  by 
which  he  held  his  crown,  and  was  entitled  to  the  peopIe^s 
obedience.  He  then  ascended  the  stage,  and  formally  took 
possession  of  his  throne ;  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl 
marshal  also  ascending,  proceeded  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
stage,  the  lord  lyon-kingat-arms  proclaiming  before  them, 
«*  Sirs — I  do  present  unto  you  the  king,  Charles,  the  rightful 
and  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  this  realm  :— 
this  day  is  by  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  appointed  for 
his  coronation  : — are  you  not  willing  to  have  him  for  your 
Ling^  and  become  subject  to  his  commandments  ?*  At 
every  proclamation,  the  king  presented  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  multitude  shouted,  God  save  king  Charles  the 
Second. 

uu.  His  majesty,  when  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people, 
and  accepted  by  them  for  their  king,  descended  from  the 
•tage^  and  resumed  his  former  seat.  Being  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  oath  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  be 
taken  at  the  coronation,  he  answered,  "  Most  willing;''  and 
the  lord-lyon  read  the  act  and  oath  as  follow : — "  Because 
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BOOR  that  the  increase  of  virtue,  and  suppressing  of  idolatry,  crav- 
eth  that  the  prince  and  the  people  be  of  one  perfect  religios, 
1651.  which,  of  God's  mercy,  is  now  presently  professed  within 
this  realm ;  therefore  it  is  statuted  and  ordained  by  our  so- 
vereign  lord,  my  lord  regent,  and  three  estates  of  this  present 
parliament,  that  all  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  whatso- 
ever, holding  their  place,  which  hereafter  at  any  time  shall 
'^^6  ^'^^  happen  to  reign  and  bear  rule  over  this  realm,  at  the  time  of 
'  their  coronation,  and  receipt  of  their  princely  authority,  nuke 
their  faithful  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  that, 
enduring  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they  shall  serve  the 
same  eternal  God,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  according 
as  he  hath  required  it  in  his  most  holy  word,  revealed  and 
contained  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments;  and  according 
to  the  same  word,  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word,  and  due  and  right 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  this  realm,  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  all  fitlse 
religions  contrary  to  the  same ;  and  shall  rule  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  God,  revealed  in  his  foresaid  word,  and  according 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitutions  received  in  this  realm, 
nowise  repugnant  to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal  God,  and 
shall  procure  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  to  the  kirk  of 
God,  and  whole  christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in 
time  coming.  The  rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  privileges 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  preserve  and  keep  inviolate; 
neither  shall  they  transfer,  nor  alienate  the  same ;  they  shall 
forbid  and  repress  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  rife,  oppression} 
and  all  kinds  of  wrong.  In  all  judgments,  they  shall  com- 
mand and  procure  that  justice  and  equity  be  keeped  to  all 
creatures  without  exception — as  the  Lord  and  Father  of 
mercies,  be  merciful  unto  them — and  out  of  their  lands  and 
empires  they  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and 
enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God  that  shall  be  convict  bj 
the  true  kirk  of  God,  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  and  that  they 
shall  faithfully  affirm  the  things  above  written,  by  their  so- 
lemn oath."  When  the  lord-lyon  had  done  reading  the 
minister  tendered  the  oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneeling  and 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  swore,  in  these  impressive  wovdib 
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<<  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and  reign-    BOOR 
eth  for  ever,  I  shall  observe  and  keep  all  that  is  contained  in     ^^^' 
this  oath/'  1651. 

ixiu  The  prince's  robe  was  then  taken  from  him  by  the 
lord  high  chamberlain,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes. 
The  constable  put  the  ^word  into  his  hand,  saying,  <^  Sir,  re* 
ceive  this  kingly  sword,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  protection  of  his  kirk,  and  of  the  true  religion,  as  it  is 
presently  professed  within  this  kingdom,  and  according  to 
the  national  oorenant,  and  league  and  covenant,  and  for  exe- 
cuting equity  and  justice,  and  for  punishment  of  all  iniquity 
and  injustice."  The  king  returned  the  sword  to  the  consta- 
ble,  so  soon  as  he  had  finished,  who  girt  it  to  his  side ;  the 
earl  marshal  put  on  his  spurs.  After  which,  the  marquis  of  ^'^Q^^^- 
Argyle  took  the  crown  in  his  hands,  and  while  he  held  it,  a 
prayer  was  offered  up,  *^  That  the  Lord  would  purge  the 
crown  from  the  sins  and  the  transgressions  of  them  that  did 
reign  before  him ;  that  it  might  be  a  pure  crown ;  that  Ood 
would  setde  it  upon  the  king's  head,  and  since  men  that  set 
it  on,  were  not  able  to  settle  it,  that  the  Lord  would  put  it 
on,  and  preserve  it."  Prayer  concluded,  the  marquis  put 
the  crown  on  his  majesty's  head.  A  herald  then  summoned 
the  nobility,  according  to  their  rank,  to  take  the  oath  of  al-  NoUestake 
l^iance ;  who  successively  approached,  and  kneeling,  with  ^^e  o»th  of 
their  band  touching  the  crown,  swore  to  support  the  king  to  ^^^^"^^  ' 
their  uttermost.  When  each  had  so  sworn,  the  whole  col- 
lectively held  up  their  hands,  and  swore  to  be  loyal  and  true 
sahjectMj  and  faithful  to  the  crown.  After  the  nobility  were 
sworn,  the  Lyon  proclaimed  the  obligatory  oath  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  holding  up  their  right  hands  while  he  pronounced, 
— ^  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and 
reignetb  for  ever,  we  become  your  liege  men,  and  truth  and 
fiuth  shall  bear  unto  you,  and  live  and  die  with  you,  against 
dl  manner  of  folk  whatever,  in  your  service,  according  to 
the  national  covenant  and  solemn  league  and  covenant."  All 
bftving  sworn,  the  nobles  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  earl 
6f  Crawford  and  Lindsay  delivered  the  sceptre  into  the  king's 
band,  with  thb  charge,  ^*  Sir,  receive  this  sceptre,  the  sign 
4^  royal  power  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  may  govern  your- 
self rights  and  defend  all  the  Christian  people  committed  to 

VOL.  IV.  S  J 


tion. 
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BOOK    your  care  by  God ;  punishing  the  wicked,  and  protecting 
the  just''     On  which  the  king,  preceded  by  the  grand  con- 
1651.      stable,  carrying  the  sword  of  state,  drawn,  and  attended  by 
the  o£Bcers  of  the  crown,  and  the  nobility,  again  ascended  the 
stage,  and  was  installed  in  the  royal  throne  by  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  who  thus  addressed  him  : — **  Stand  and*hold  fist 
from  henceforth  the  place  whereof  you  are  the  lawful  and 
right  heir,  by  a  long  and  lineal  succession  of  your  fathers, 
which  is  now  delivered  unto  you  by  Almighty  God/'    After 
which,  the  officiating  minister  addressed  to  him  an  exhorta- 
Exhorta-     tion,  seated  on  his  throne : — "  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  now 
seated  on  a  throne,  in  difficult  times.     I  shall  therefore  pot 
you  in  mind  of  the  scriptural  expression  of  a  throne.— -It  is 
said,  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord ;  you  are  a  kiag 
in  covenant  with  the  Lord ;  your  throne  is  the  Lord's  throne. 
Remember  you  have  a  King  above  you,  the  King  of  kings^ 
and  Lord  of  lords,  who  commandeth  thrones ;  and  your  peo- 
ple are  his  people.     Let  your  government  then  be  refresii- 
ing  unto  them  as  the  rain  upon  mown  grass.     Your  throne 
is  the  Lord's  throne ;  beware  of  making  it  a  throne  of  ini- 
quity ;  there  is  such  a  throne,  Psal.  xciv.  20^  which  frameth 
mischief  by  a  law.     God  will  not  own  such  a  throne ;  it  hath 
no  fellowship  with  him.     Sir,  there  is  too  much  iniquity  up- 
on the  throne,  by  your  predecessors,  who  framed  mischief 
by  a  law — such   laws  as  have  been  destructive  to  religion, 
and  grievous  to  the  Lord^s  people ;  you  are  on  the  throne, 
and  have  the  sceptre ;  beware  of  touching  mischievous  laws 
therewith.  *  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  king,  that  sittest 
upon  the  throne ;  thou,  and  thy  servants,  and  thy  pec^le ; 
execute  ye  judgment  and  righteousness,  and   deliver  the 
spoiled  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oppressors ;  and  do  no  wrong, 
do  no  violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the  widow; 
neither  shed  innocent  blood  in  this  place.     For  if  ye  do 
these   things  indeed,  then  shall  enter  by  the  gates  of  diis 
house,  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David :  but  if  ye  will 
not  hear  these  words,   I  swear  by  myself,  saith  the  Lor4 
that  this  house  shall  become  a  desolation.     I  will  preptre 
destroyers  against  thee.^    But,  sir,  if  you  use  well  the  Lorfs 
throne,  these  words,  spoken  of  Solomon,  sitting  on  the  LorA 
throne,  shall  belong  to  you :  he  prospered,  and  all  IsrisI 
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ed  him."  The  king  next  showed  himself  to  the  people  BOOK 
jred  without  the  church,  arrayed  in  his  kingly  attire,  ^^^' 
^as  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations,  of  God  save  the      issi. 

On  returning  to  his  throne,  the  nobles  were  again 
duced  by  the  lord-lyon :  each  kneeling,  with  his  hands 
%n  the  king's  hands,  swore  fealty  in  the  same  words  as 
ommon  people,  according  to  the  national  and  solemn 
le  and  covenant ;  and,  on  rising,  kissed  his  majesty's 
heek.  These  solemnities  ended,  the  minister  pronounc- 
blessing : — "  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  save  thee : — 
^rd  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble : — the  name  of  the 
of  Jacob  defend  thee ; — the  Lord  send  thee  help  from 
anctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion.  Amen." 
the  whole  proceedings  of  th«  day  were  closed  by  an 
ess  to  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  people,  remarkable 
he  plainness  and  energy  with  which  they  were  seve- 
admonished  to  fulfil  the  obligations  they  had  that  day 
ed  into,  and  the  danger  and  crime  of  forgetting  their 

III.  The  dangers  with  which  the  royalists  were  sur- 
ded,  and  the  tone  of  anxious,  hesitating  doubt,  occa- 
d  by  mistrust  of  the  king,  which  softened  down  the  gra- 
ons  of  the  day,  threw  somewhat  of  prophetic  terror 

id  the  dark  and  gloomy  forebodings  with  which  the  re-  Forebod- 
itrants  viewed  a  transaction  entirely  subversive  of  their  ings  of  tbe 
r.    Their  immediate  predictions  were  fulfilled, — the  ma^  Grants  re- 
nts obtained  the  ascendency ;  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  alized^ma- 
their  champion  Warriston  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  SuHhe  as- 
nittee  of  estates.*     But  their  fears  of  the  ceremony  be-  cendency. 
aarred  by  the  presence  of  Cromwell,  proved  ground- 
and  the  recruiting  of  the  army  proceeded  with  so  much 
;,  that  it  was  now  equal  in  numbers  to  that  destroyed  at 
3ar.     The  capture,  too,  of  an  English  store-ship  about 
ame  time,  which  most  opportunely  supplied  the  army 
provisions,  was  received  as  an  evident  sign  of  the  pro- 
ice  of  God,  favouring  the  cause  of  a  covenanted  people 
dng.f 

IV.  At  the  session  of  parliament,  which  met  in  March, 

•  Baittie,  vol.  ti.  p.  568.  f  Balfour,  ?oL  i?.  p.  241. 
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BOOK   in  the  choice  of  president,  the  chancellor  was  set  aside»  and 
^^^'     lord  Burghley  elected.      The  courtiers  having  next  obtain- 
165].     ^d  ^  YQ(e  Qf  censure  on  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of 
ment.         Stirling,  for  his  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  they  proceed- 
ed, as  was  to  be  expected,  to  advance  in  thehr  claims :  they 
first  procured  the  admission  of  the  high  royalist  party  into 
the  committee  of  estates ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, they  got  the  nomination  of  a  committee  for  manag- 
Argyle  and  ing  the  business  of  the  army,  accountable  only  to  the  king 
outvoted.    ^"^  parliament,  by  which  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the 
whole  of  the  moderate  presbyterians,  were  removed  from  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  or,  what  was  equivalent*  outvoted 
on  every  question  of  importance.     Against  this  measure  there 
was  strong  opposition :  the  king  himself,  who  interfered,  and 
spoke  frequently  in  the  debate,  was  answered  by  the  chsn- 
cellor  and  secretary ;  who  both  openly  reproached  him  with 
inconstancy  towards  his  best  friends,  deserting  those  who 
had  brought  him  to  the  country  and  put  the  crown  opoa 
his  head,  for  men  who  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  fiither,  in 
violation  of  his  repeated  assurances  and  most  solenm  oatIis» 
in  public  and  private,  in  writing  and  in  print ;  and  a  formal 
dissent  was  given  in,  subscribed  by  thirteen  noblemen,  but 
so  much  had  the  moderate  party  declined,  that  it  was  not 
Ultras  en.  allowed  to  be  recorded.*      The  ultras,  now  a  mqority,  to 
treat  the     show  the  sense  they  had  of  his  majesty's  favour,  entreated 
co"mmand  ^  '^^  *®  ^^^  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  army,  which  he 
ofthear.    graciously  condescended  to  do,  assuring  them,  **That  he 
consente.    ^^^  confident  there  was  none  there  that  would  distrust  himf 
since  he  had  as  much  at  stake  as  any  of  them  all,  forby  [be- 
sides] the  oath  of  God,  which  was  on  him  as  their  king,  yet) 
their  covenanted  king." 

Lxv.  The  next  session,  held  at  Stirling  in  May,  completed 
what  the  former  had  left  undone.  The  opinion  of  the  o 
mission  of  the  church  had  been  asked  with  regard  to  le- 
scinding  the  act  of  classes,  as  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  unanimity,  so  necessary  in  the  time  of  public  daiifT^* 
The  commission,  who  saw  that  their  sanction  was  reqatf«d 
to  the  repeal  of  an  act,  which  formed  the  only,  though  ^ 

*  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  274^     Scottish  Acta. 
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ble  barrier  against  the  entire  ascendency  of  the  opposite  BOOK 
party — ^who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  get  into  ^^^' 
full  power — and  that  their  opinion  would  be  represented  as  1551^ 
the  grounds  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  in  their  an- 
swer, ^'Declared,  lest  any  aspersion  should  be  cast  upon  them, 
for  encroaching  upon,  or  intruding  themselves  into  the  office 
of  civil  power  and  authority,  that  they  did  not  assume  to 
themselves,  nor  was  it  competent  for  them  to  make  or  repeal 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  as  they  had  no  hand  in  making  the 
act  of  classes,  so  neither  would  they  take  upon  them  to  de- 
termine whether  it  ought  to  be  continued  or  repealed ;  nor 
would  they  give  any  opinion  respecting  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty  with  England.  But  as  for  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  other  declarations,  they  did  not  think  that 
they  particularly  determined  any  definite  time  for  excluding 
persons  from  office  for  bygone  offences;  so  that  nothing, 
upon  account  of  these  grounds,  hindered,  but  that  persons, 
formerly  debarred  from  places  of  trust,  may  have  the  cen- 
sures inflicted  upon  them  by  the  acts  of  classes  rescinded, 
without  sin,  by  the  parliament,  provided  they  be  men  who 
have  satisfied  the  church,  renewed  the  covenant,  of  good  af- 
fection to  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  a  blameless  and  christian 
oanversation ;  which  ought  always  carefully  to  be  observed, 
and  made  conscience  of,  though  there  were  no  such  act  as 
the  act  of  classes."  This  opinion  was  deemed  sufficient  to  Act  of 
antborise  rescinding  the  obnoxious  statute ;  but  yet,  to  keep  ^f^^J^ 
up  a  show  of  attachment  to  the  covenants,  an  act  was  previ- 
ously passed  for  securing  religion,  and  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, in  which  great  attention  was  paid  to  retain  the  form, 
while  the  spirit  of  these  engagements  was  most  flagrantly 
violated.  The  choice  of  the  committee  of  estates,  at  the  close 
rftbe  parliament,  evinced  to  what  extent  the  liberty  of  ad- 
mission into  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices  was 
carried ;  by  the  special  nomination  of  the  king,  Buckingham 
waa  added,  at  supernumerary,  to  a  list  which  included  the 
nest  violent  malignants.  On  the  6th  of  June,  tlie  session 
was  prorogued  until  the  third  Wednesday  of  November ;  but 
the  state  of  the  times  occasioned  rather  a  more  protracted 
tdjoomment  The  nominal  value  of  the  currency  was  raised 
in  this  parliament,  the  gold  twelve  and  a  half,  and  the  silver 
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BOOK    ten  per  cent. ;  and  the  mint,  or  cunzie-house,  was  removed 
XIV.     fpQin  Edinburgh  to  Dundee.     The  forfeiture  of  Huntly  was 
ig5j^     repealed,  and  Lewis  Gordon  restored  to  the  estate  and  tides 
Huntly's     of  hb  father. 

repwaedT        ^^^^'  Charles  himself  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 

army  as  commander-in-chief;  with  Hamilton  as  his  lieuten- 

Charles  as-  ant,  and  Leslie  as  his  major-generals.     But  they  wisely  ad- 

sumes  the  Jeered  to  the  defensive  system  ;  and,  while  the  Enirlish  were 

command  j  ^  '  o 

of  the  ar.    reducing  the  castles  of  Hume,  Tantallon,  Borthwick,  and 
"^^*  Roslin,  they  were  busily  employed  in  strengthening  their  po- 

sition, in  which  they  su£Pered  no  interruption,  as  Cromwdl, 
during  the  winter  months,  was  prevented,  by  an  ague,  from 
enduring  fatigue,  or  superintending  a£Pairs  in  the  field.  The 
Scottish  lines  rested  with  their  left  upon  Stirling,  their  right 
Its  posi-  upon  the  Torwood,  and  the  river  Carron  protected  thdr 
tion.  front :  the  important  passes  thus  in  their  possession,  they 

secured  a  supply  of  recruits  and  provisions  from  the  north ; 
and  had  they  been  masters  of  a  fleet,  or  possessed  a  support- 
ing army  in '  the  north,  they  might  have  bid  the  enemy  de- 
fiance. But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  English  at 
sea,  and  they  had  neglected,  or  were  without  the  means  of 
assembling  any  other  force  of  consequence. 

Lxvii.  The  English  were  aware  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility, of  dislodging  them  by  an  attack  in  front,  and  had, 
besides,  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bannockburn.  Three  different  plans  were 
therefore  suggested  to  Cromwell : — to  march  by  a  circuito«is 
route,  and  attack  from  the  west ;  to  cross  over  to  Fife,  at 
Inverkeithing  or  Burntisland,  and  harass  them  from  that 
quarter ;  or  to  transport  a  part  of  the  army  to  Angus  by  sea» 
and  after  dispersing  any  levies  or  re-enforcements  which 
might  be  in  preparation  there,  to  seize  on  Perth,  and  cut  of 
all  resources  from  the  north.*  With  the  return  of  spring 
and  the  recovery  of  health,  Cromwell  recommenced  his  fieU 
operations.  Having  collected  a  flotilla  of  i 
and  Musselburgh,  he  marched  westward 
of  his  army,  making  a  demonstration 

*  Nickol's  Original  Letters,  and  Papers  { 
army.     Perf.  Diur.     Cromwell's  despatches. 
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tish  entreochments,  or  attempt  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  while    BOOK 
his  boats  made  an  attack  upon  Burntisland  ;  but  the  arma-     XIV. 
ment  being  beaten  ofip  from  Burntisland,  and  the  positions      i65i. 
of  Leslie  too  well  chosen  to  allow  the  other  movements  any  Cromwell 
chance  of  success,  the  English  general  returned  to  his  old  i^^^ck  it. 
quarters  about  Linlithgow.     Partial  skirmishing  took  place 
daily  between  the  armies,  in  which  the  Scots  seem  in  general 
to  have  had  the  advantage,  which  the  English  letters  from  the 
army  attribute,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  their  superior  lo- 
cal knowledge.    But  while  attracting  the  attention  of  their  op- 
ponents to  the  front  of  their  lines,  and  to  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  strongly  fortified  point  of  Burntisland,  an  English 
detachment  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  under  Overton,  The  Eng« 
surprised  North  Queensferry.  Sensible  of  their  error  in  leav-  5?^^^*'* 
ing  so  important  a  passage  so  feebly  protected,  a  strong  body  Queens. 
of  forces  were  despatched   from   Stirling,   under  generals  ^®"7* 
Brown  and  Holborne,  to  regain  it ;  but  they  were  anticipat- 
ed by  Cromwell,  who  threw  over  a  powerful  support,  under 
Lambert,  to  secure  the  advantage.     A  fierce  engagement 
ensued  upon  the  heights,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  de- 
Scots,  who  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  two  thou-  '®*^- 
sand  falling  in  the  field,  and  five  or  six  hundred  taken  pri- 
soners, among  whom  was  sir  John  Brown,  their  gallant  com- 
mander, severely  wounded,  and  who  only  survived  a  few 
days.     Inverkeithing  and  Burntisland  were  the  reward  of 
thb  victory,  and  great  part  of  the  English  army  being  cross- 
ed over,  they  soon  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Fife. 
Cromwell  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  but  marched  straight 
to  Perth,  which  was  surrendered  by  lord  Duffus,  the  go-  Cromweli 
yemor,  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  invested.     By  the  takes 
leas  of  Perth,  Charles^  situation  was  rendered  critical,  yet    ^'^    ^ 
not  desperate;  and  had  his  ambition  been  only  confined  to 
the  kingdom  which  had  so  generously  received  him,  his  re- 
sources were  not  so  completely  exhausted  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  it.     If  Fife  and  Perth 
«ere  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  west  and  the  south  were 
relieved ;  nor  while  his  army  remained  entire,  could  Crom- 
well boast  of  being  master  of  more  than  what  he  had  actual- 
ly military  possession  of:  the  highlands  were  still  open,  and 
the  route  circuitous,  yet  supplies,  although  scanty,  might 
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BOOK  have  been  obtained,  and  the  clans  of  the  north,  if  not  formid- 
^^^*  able  as  a  regular  force,  were  terrible  in  desultory  war&re. 
j^^j^  Cromwell  dreaded  another  winter  campaign,  as  prodoctife 
of  <<  ruin  to  his  soldiery,  for  whom  the  Soots  were  too  hard, 
in  respect  of  induring  the  winter  difficulties  of  the  conntrr," 
besides  the  ^*  endless  expense  to  the  treasury  of  the  coninxMi- 
wealth." 

Lxviii.  Unfortunately,  the  king^s  adTisers  \fere  eqoallj 
tired  of  the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  warfare  ;  and  considei^ 
Charles*     ing  the  possession  of  Scotland  as  a  secondary  object,  rnagni- 
advisers      g^  ^j^^  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  ex- 
difficulties,  aggerated  the  strength,  ardour,  and  preparations  of  bis  ad- 
herents in  England.     If  he  remained  where  he  was,  tbqr 
said,  he  must  either  starve,  or  fight  under  disadvantageoai 
circumstances,  as  Cromwell  now  would  have  his  choice  of 
the  ground ;  but  the  road  to  his  capital  was  unobstructed, 
and  his  enemy  might  be  distanced  in  the  march ;  the  presfay- 
terians,  disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the  sectaries,  were 
waiting  to  join  their  deliverers,  and  nothing  v^  wanting  bat 
the  presence  of  his  migesty  to  rouse  a  loyid  people  to  dechie 
in  his  favour.     Argyle  alone  deprecated  the  idea  of  desert^ 
Argyle  do-  ing  a  country  where  the  royal  authority  was  acknowledged, 
f^^^^th**  whose  population  had  been  so  severely  tried,  and  who  had 
countiy.      sufiPered  so  much  in  his  cause,  for  the  unpromising  risk  of  an 
invasion  into  a  country  where  his  title  was  proscribed,  and 
another  form  of  government  established ;  especially  as  pro- 
mises much  more  flattering  had  proved  delusive,  and  when 
the  miserable  wreck  of  the  last  expedition  remained  still  fresh 
before  them,  as  a  warning  beacon.     His  influence,  however, 
was  gone ;  his  reasons  were  rejected  as  pusillanimous,  and  be 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate,  when,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  August,  the  Scottish  camp  suddenly  broke  up^  and 
He  march.  Cliarles  marched  for  England.     His  army  was  estimated  at 
Mfor  En-  ^igi^een  thousand  men,  but  it  was  made  up  of  very  disoo^ 
dant  materials,  rent  into  factions,  and  daily  lessened  as  it  ad- 
vanced, by  the  desertion  of  the  better  informed,  or  morel 
lous  presbyterians. 

Lxix.  Cromwell  was  at  Perth  when  the  news  reached  k 
of  the  Scottish  army's  march  south.     It  was  what  he  id 
hoped  might  be  the  consequence  of  his  own  progress  in  Ih 
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north,  but  he  was  rather  surprised  at  its  taking  place  so  soon.  BOOK 
His  measures  were  as  usual  prompt : — Cleaving  a  garrison  in  ^^^' 
Perth,  he  sent  general  Monk,  with  between  five  and  six  thou-  is5i. 
sand  men,  to  reduce  Stirling,  and  proceeded  himself  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  in  the  pursuit*  In  his  letter  to  the 
speaker,  which  announced  the  expedition  of  the  Scots— ao-  Cromwell 
counting  for  his  not  interposing  between  them  and  England,  ^  ^^^ 
and  informing  him  of  the  arrangements  he  had  adopted,  he 
remarked  the  similarity  of  the  situation  of  their  army  to  what 
it  had  been  at  Preston,  only  characterized  by  more  desperate 
folly,  from  the  settled  state  of  the  country,  and  their  own 
depression.  They  were  then  a  proud  unbeaten  force,  but 
now  they  were  dispirited  by  repeated  disasters ;  and  he  en- 
couraged the  parliament  to  hope  for  a  still  greater  triumph* 
All  his  plans  were  formed  with  a  sound  foresight  and  discre> 
tion  that  ensured  success.  The  king  had  gained  some  days' 
march  in  advance,  but  major-general  Harrison,  and  colonel 
Birch,  with  upwards  of  four  thousand  horse,  hung  upon  his 
flanks,  intercepted  his  recruits,  and  harassed  his  foraging 
parties.  Lambert  followed  with  another  considerable  body 
of  horse,  to  hover  in  his  rear,  and  act  in  concert  with  Har- 
rison, as  occasion  required ;  and  the  council,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, collected  the  militia,  and  such  troops  as  they  could,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  obstruct  their  progress,  and  al- 
low the  main  army,  under  the  general  himself,  time  to  ar- 
rive. 

Lzz.  Instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  been  flattered,  a  peo-  chulet 
pie  ripe  for  insurrection,  Charles  found  the  population  sub-  f?^^?^^''^ 
mitting  quiedy  to  their  rulers,  everywhere  averse  to  change,  ezpecta- 
and  particularly  inimical  to  his  royal  pretensions.     A  cor-  ^"^*^"" 
respondence  between  the  English  and  Scottish  presbyterian^  luh. 
having  been  detected,  it  tended — as  all  discovered  plots  do 
'<^-to  strengthen  the  government  it  was  meant  to  subvert. 
The  presbyterians  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  any  new 
Kheme^  and  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from  any  connexion 
vidi  the  old ;  nor  indeed  had  they  much  encouragement  to 
«et  otherwise ;  for  although  their  brethren  in  the  Scottish 
ttoip  had  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
Studding  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  to  join  their 
^itny,  the  royalbt  party  had  procured  letters  to  be  sent  to 
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BOOR   general  Massey,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  or* 
^^^-     dering  him  to  suppress  its  publication;  which  letters  being 
]e5U     intercepted,  alt  confidence  in  the  councils  of  the  king  was 
destroyed,  and  the  assertions  of  the  independents  confirmed, 
that  he  was  a  man  totally  devoid  of  principle,  or,  as  they 
PRb  pro.     termed  it,  <<  himself  the  centre  of  malignity/'     At  Warring- 
^^^        ton  bridge,  the  Scots  had  a  skirmish  with  Lambert,  who  re> 
tired  in  disorder,  and  the  royalists  exulted  in  their  akeadj 
achieved  triumph.    But  Lesliei  who  had  never  been  san- 
guine in  the  enterprise,  could  not  concede  fW>m  Charies  hii 
melancholy  presages  of  a  more  dreadful  issue.*    Their  ene- 
mies were  fast  closing  around  them^  and  the  march  to  tbt 
capital  was  given  up  in  despair.     Reduced,  by  distress  and 
desertion,  to  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  tbt 
wom^'oui  tiDOps  demanded  repose ;  and  Worcester  present^ 
ed  Itself,  where  they  might  hah  and  refresh,  while  Muscy 
proceeded  to  Gloucester)  hi  the  expectation  cf  rousing  snd 
w  ^roetter  ^^^'^^'^g  ^'^  former  adherents.    Thither  they  proccMNk^ 
'  and  immediately  began  to  repair  and  add  to  the  fertificatkNis ; 
but  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  togetlMr  widi  tiw 
militia,  already  outnumbered  and  hemmed  them  in,  and  the 
only  re-enforcement  they  received,  was  tiie  earl  of  Derby  and 
thirty  men,  the  remains  of  fourteen  hundred,  who  had  beei 
met  and  dispersed  by  colonel  Lilburn. 

Lxxi.  The  young  king,  among  whose  qualifications  per* 
sonal  courage  never  seems  to  have  been  conspicuous,  when 
Derby  arrived  with  the  news  of  his  defeat,  was  disposed  to 
carry  off  the  horse,  and  provide  for  his  own  safety,  bj  i 
hasty  retreat ;  but  the  foot  mutinied,  protesting  their  cs- 
valry  should  not  desert  them,  that  since  they  must  suftr, 
they  should  all  &re  alike.  Had  his  majesty,  however,  eves 
prevailed  upon  the  cavalry  to  make  the  dastardly  and  tr» 
cheroos  attempt,  all  the  avenues  of  escape  were  ibS 
up  ;-^Cromwell  had  arrived  with  his  veterans,  end  ike 
fcTb^^tht"  ^y^^  ^^^y  ^"  completely  environed.  Some  slight  tUa 
EngHfh.  of  posts  took  place  en  the  first  and  second  of  Septewbgi 
in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  bridges  over  the  Seven  <b 
Scots  had  broken  down;  but  the  third,  the  annivemiy^] 
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the  baHle  of  Danbar,  was  appointed  for  th$  general  assault.    BOOK 
Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  lieutenant-general  Fleet-      ^^^'  ^ 
wood,  who  had  passed  to  the  south-west  sid^  of  the  riv^r,      lesi. 
marched  upon  Powicky  a  strong  pass  in  possession  of  the 
Soots,  to  commence  the  attack  in  that  quarter ;  by  some  hin- 
derance  be  did  not  arrive,  till  between  two  and  three  In  the 
afkerooon,  by  which  time,  the  Scots,  apprized  of  his  ap- 
proach, had  drawn  out  a  considerable  force,  and  lined  the 
hedges,  with  which  the  ground  everywhere  was  intersected. 
Tb^  reception  ha  met  was  so  warm,  that  Cromwell  himself  Battle  of 
waa  obliged  to  advance  to  his  3uppprt*-pver  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  be  bad  constructed  at  that  point — with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  best  troops,  and  every  hedge  and 
ditcb  was  obstinately  contested.     Unable  to  contend  with 
an  accumulating  host,  the  Scots  were  at  last  forced  into  the 
town ;  but  rallying  within,  they  rushed  out  with  their  whole 
force  at  the  opposite  side,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  overpower 
the  portion  of  the  English  army  which  had  been  left  there,  be- 
fore tba  others  could  recross  and  come  up  to  their  assistance. 
Here  the  battle  raged  with  alternate  success  for  three  hours, 
and  the  Scots  had  the  advantage  of  the  well-fought  day, 
when  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  snatched  from  their  hands 
|he  transient  success  their  desperate  valour  had  won }  they 
retired  from  the  hedges  to  their  unfinished  iqtrenchments, 
9iar  did  tliey  surrender  an  inch  of  ground  without  a  struggle ; 
but  tbe  superior  discipline  and  overwhelming  numbers  of 
thair  opponents  prevailed.     Fort  Hoyal  was  stormed,  their  Complete- 
4Hher  works  carried,  and  they  Qed  in  confusion  again  to  the  ly  defeated. 
I^iwm  their  own  cannon  playing  upon  them.     The  battle  had 
Jaated  five  hours ;  yet  the  infused  noise  of  the  victors  and 
iFaoqid^bed  entering  Worcester  together,  first  informed  the 
tapnaiTch  fpr  whose  erown  they  were  contending,  that  there 
bad  been  an  engagement !     Roused  from  his  slumbers — for 
be  bad  gpne  to  sleep*«-Charles  rushed  into  the  street,  and 
fliUef}  UPPP  bis  flying  troopers  to  rally ;  but  finding  them  He  et- 
daaf  to  bia  remonstrances,  he  cfapse  the  second  best  alterna-  <*P^- 
•tira^  a«d  accompanied  the  fugitives. 

yfom*  Tbis  terrible  conflict^  the  stiffest,  as  Cromwell  re- 
paatedly  fiffirm^  be  e^er  witnessed,  was  decisive : — two  thou- 
taod  vera  slain ;  six  or  seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners 
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in  the  town,  besides  those  afterwards  taken.  Among  these 
were  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  of  his  wounds  next 
day ;  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  survived  a  long  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower  to  be  the  scourge  and  the  curse  of  hit 
country ;  eleven  other  noblemen,  and  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons  of  distinction.  The  royal  standard, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colours,  with  the  whde 
baggage,  the  king^s  coach  and  horses,  his  robes  of  states  and 
the  collars  of  his  orders,  were  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Soce 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  never  had  Scotland  known  so  fool  a 
defeat ;  but  that  had  inflicted  no  such  extensive  misery  :-^he 
common  soldiery  who  there  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  day, 
returned  to  their  homes ;  but  here  the  miserable  tenantry 
who  had  been  dragged  into  the  field,  were  either  doomed  to 
die  in  over-crowded  prisons,  or  transported  to  foreign  sla- 
very in  the  plantations. 

Lxxiii.  Charles^  romantic  escape  after  the  battle,  has  nisde 
his  historians  pass  lightly  over  his  absence  during  the  hett 
of  the  engagement ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  wanderer 
have  been  allowed  to  utone  for  his  doubtful  courage.  As  thqr 
are  the  only  portion  of  his  life  that  do  not  merit  almost  dd- 
qualified  censure,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  them.    When 
he  had  got  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city,  afraid  of 
the  danger  of  being  in  so  great  a  crowd,  he  withdrew  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night  with  two  servants,  whom  he  also 
dismissed  about  daybreak,  after  having  made   them  cot  off 
his  hair ;  he  then  entered  a  wood,  where  he  rested  benesth 
a  wide  spreading  oak,  whose  boughs  were  entirely  covered 
with  foliage.     Captain  Careless,  who  had  spent  the  night  ifl 
the  branches,  descried  the  royal  fugitive,  and  descending,  in- 
vited him  to  take  up  his  abode  along  with  him  in  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  during  the  day,  as  it  was  probable  the  forest  wouU 
be  searched  when  it  was  light,  and  there  was  a  chance  <i 
their  remaining  undiscovered,  as  the  leaves  were  so  thick; 
then  helping  the  king  to  get  up,  he  himself  followed,  lod  , 
they  two  remained  secure  among  its  umbrage.     As  Careless 
had  imagined,  numerous  parties  of  soldiers  entered  the  wood  i 
next  day,  many  of  whom  they  saw,  and  some  they  heard  b6  i 
neath  the  covert  of  their  hiding-place,  discoursing  of  ho*  j 
they  would  treat  his  majesty  if  they  only  could  catch  bold 'I 
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him.  Night  released  them  from  their  eerie ;  and  the  king,  BOOK 
weary  with  watching,  and  faint  with  hunger,  having  fasted  two  ^^^* 
days,  was  conducted  by  his  companion  to  a  woodman's  cot-  1651. 
tage,  whose  owner,  without  knowing  his  quality,  afforded  him 
lodging  in  a  bam,  where  he  lay  covered  with  hay,  and  brought 
him  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  and  some  buttermilk,  on  which  he 
afterwards  said  he  made  the  most  delicious  meal  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  life.  Afraid  of  leading  to  a  discovery,  Careless 
left  him  here,  whence,  after  resting  two  days,  he  proceeded, 
disguised  in  his  landlord's  clothes,  and  under  a  new  guide, 
to  another  equally  mean  dwelling,  where  his  bedchamber 
was  again  a  bam,  and  the  royal  banquet  porridge  and  cheese. 
His  march  had  been  dreadful,  through  hedges,  ditches, 
and  brushwood,  on  his  bare  soles; — for  the  woodman's 
shoes  were  so  intolerably  painful  that  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  them  away— -and  the  thorns  terribly  lacerated  his  feet 
and  legs.  Frequently,  in  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  resting  there  till 
morning,  at  whatever  hazard ;  and  but  for  the  spirit,  strength, 
and  exertions  of  the  countryman,  who  dragged  him  along, 
would  have  sullenly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  For  some 
time  he  was  led  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  his  pursuers, 
but  without  any  certain  plan  for  escape ;  only  he  remarked 
that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentleman's  house,  but  al- 
ways lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  where  his  sustenance  was 
ooarse,  unpleasant,  and  unpalatable,  till  he  was  taken  under 
the  guidance  of  Huddleston,  a  benedictine  monk,  who  offi- 
ciated among  the  Roman  catholics  in  that  quarter,  and  was 
jKDt  to  him  by  Careless.  This  religious  conducted  him  to 
the  houses  of  the  chief  people  of  that  persuasion  ;  who,  be- 
ing generally  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  themselves  and 
their  priests  liable  to  apprehension,  had  secret  lurking  holes, 
in  which  the  wandering  monarch  frequendy  found  more 
.comfortable  rest  and  refreshment,  than  in  the  rude  habitaF- 
Uons  among  which  he  had  been  lately. 

ULXiv.  The  long  continuance  of  the  civil  wars  was  pro- 
.  ductive  of  this  advantage,  that  men's  character  were  dis- 
tinctly known,  and  each  party  could  pretty  accurately  point 
oat  who  were  worthy  of  trust :  Charles,  therefore,  was  never 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  any  house  of  sus- 
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BOOK  picious  or  untried  fidelity ;  yet  he  frequendy  encoiuitered 
^^^*  considerable  risk,  and  experienced  some  remarkable  escapes^ 
1651.  more  remarkable  from  the  high  reward  oflkred  for  his  ap» 
prehension.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  at  Mr«  Lasers 
house,  he  was  recognised  by  the  butler,  but  he  kept  the  se- 
cret. At  Lyme,  a  vessel  was  engaged  to  carry  him  to  the 
opposite  coast ;  but  the  master  not  having  intrusted  the  s^ 
cret  to  his  wife,  the  lady,  whose  suspicions  had  been  arous- 
ed by  observing  that  something  was  going  forward,  and  ea- 
raged  at  being  kept  in  the  dark,  on  the  night  when  her  has* 
band  was  preparing  for  his  departure,  put  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  swore  he  should  not  move  till  he  told  her  where 
he  was  going ;  or  if  he  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold,  siw 
would  go  to  the  mayor,  and  have  him  taken  up  and  cxaoK 
ined  as  to  who  were  his  passengers.  While  the  king  was 
waiting  at  the  inn  for  the  captain,  who  did  not  ooma  at  the 
appointed  hour,  a  smith  observed  that  his  horse*a  shoes  wars 
made  in  the  north,  and  the  suspicious  intelligence  beiag 
communicated  to  a  preacher,  he  instandy  exciaimad,  ths 
stranger  is  Charles  Stuart,  and  all  were  on  the  alert  to  ob^ 
tain  the  prize ;  but  his  majesty  had  been  alarmed  at  the  ship- 
master not  keeping  his  time,  and,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  vu 
out  of  the  reach  of  harm  ere  the  smith's  knowledge,  or  the 
preacher's  suspicion  had  roused  the  country.  Going  to  Ss- 
lisbury,  on  horseback,  with  a  sister  of  colonel  Windham's 
behind  him,  he  rode  through  the  midst  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  passed  Desborough  walking  down  a  hill  witk 
some  of  his  officers,  without  being  discovered-  At  last  s 
He  lands  in  vessel  was  procured  at  a  small  fishing  town  in  Sussex,  in 
Normandy,  ^i^j^h  he  embarked,  and  landed  safely  next  day  near  Roncfli 
in  Normandy,  in  the  month  of  November. 

Lxxv.  Drained  of  troops,  by  the  ill-advised,  ill-fated  ei- 
pedition,  Scotland  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  progress  sf 
the  republicans,  except  a  few  towns,  poorly  fortified,  sod 
worse  garrisoned.  Stirling,  which  alone  promised  to  mab 
Monk  takes  some  appearance  of  resistance,  surrendered  to  Monk  aliaort 
Stirling,  without  a  shot;  the  highlanders  who  were  left  to  defeat i^ 
gladly  accepting,  as  the  price  of  the  fortress,  permissioB  tt 
retire  unmolested  to  their  homes,  witli  the  goods  of  their  noR 
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wealthy  neighbours,  which  had  been  lodged  within  it  for    BOOK 
safeQr**    I)iindee»  to  which  the  mint  had  been  remoTed,  con-     ^^^' 
tained  the  riches  of  the  surrounding  country.    It  was  repeats      \t5U 
ediy  summoned  to  surrender,  but  refusing,  it  was,  owing  to  l)u°<l««» 
the  intoxication  of  the  soldiery  and  townsmen,  taken  by  storm, 
on  the  first  of  September ;  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword, 
the  town  delivered  up  to  pillage,  and  the  inhabiUnts,  with-  which  b« 
(kit  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  massacre  or  dishonour.   The ' 
spoil  was  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  brave  governor)  sir  Robert  Lumsden,  was  killed  in  cold 
Uood,  by  order  of  the  base  and  inhuman  Monk,  after  he 
had  quarter  given ;  and  the  ministers,  although  they  had  ad- 
vised the  surrender  of  the  place,  were  insulted,f  and  sent 
prisoners  to  England,  along  with  a  number  of  the  commit- 
tee of  estatesi  who  had  been  seiaed  at  Aly th,  where  they  met 
two  days  before^  to  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.     Calculating  upon  Dundee  making  a  vigorous  re* 
sistaace^  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Leven,  lords  Ogii- 
vy,  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  a  number  of  other  noblemen, 
had  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief,  but  colonel  AUored  sur-  ForetsnOi. 
prised  them  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  dispersed  their  {^^^^{['^^s. 
levies.    **  They  were  betrayed,"  says  the  genealogist  of  the  pene<L 
bouse  of  Sutherland,  *<by  William  Buchan,  general  scout- 
master of  the  Scottish  army,  who  conveyed  and  led  the  £ng- 

*  Miw  Lang  aayw,  the  records  of  the  Idt^idoa,  which  had  beee  presenred  on 
tbs  mrrender  of  Edinbaigh  castle,  were  retaken  at  Stirlii^,  and  were  unne- 
MSMiily  tnuisported  ^  Monk  to  the  Tower  of  London.  I  apprehend  the  re- 
ewde  wlueh  were  Arand  in  SlMhig  castle,  were  only  those  records  of  parlla- 
mtaUf  winch  had  betn  onied  to  PertK  «nd  afterwards  to  Stirliag.  The  re- 
eosds  wkjch  were  in  Edinbiiigh  caitle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  were  taken 
bj  an  English  firigate,  between  Leith  and  Buratisknd,  and  sent  to  London  di- 
rect* Limoint*li  Diary,  March,  1651.  The  parliament  which  met  at  Perth, 
iiliwtfd  the  deck  register  to  remonstnrte  with  Cromwell  upon  the  subject, 
wliidi  he  did,  both  by  letter,  and  personally.  Balfour,  vol.  ir.  p.  806.  Acts 
of  yariiBaien^  vol.  vi.  p.  266.  And  afterwaids,  when  Cromwell  was  protector, 
«  Bomber  of  the  prindpal  public  registers  were  restored,  1657.  The  rest  were 
loMp  anonnting  to  eighty-five  hogsheads  full,  after  the  restoration,  in  their  pas- 
^go  ty  sei^  daring  die  winter  season. 

t  **  Their  ministers  wer  verey  auerse  from  holding  out  the  tonne,  hot  wold 
^■d it ftndered,**  "notwithstanding,  the  coHcricke  merceylesse  commander, 
^eld  not  heire  then  ipeakt  one  woid  in  their  owen  defEence,  hot  in  a  rage, 
conmandit  Mr.  Jo.  Bobertson,  not  to  speake  one  word,  which,  if  he  presum- 
ed to  docb  he  wodd  ledbe  hu  mouthe.**    Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  316* 
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BOOK    lish  thither,  by  a  secret  and  quiet  way.***   Those  who  escap- 
^^^'     ed  of  the  committee  met  after,  at  Invemry,  where  Huntly 
1651.      was  chosen  preses,  and  it  was  proposed  to  create  him  captain- 
general;  but  the  sudden  advance  of  the '  enemy  broke  up 
^TOcd-     ^^^^  assembly,  when  all  retired  north  of  the  l^ey,  except 
ings  iu  the  Huntly  and  Balcarras,  who,  in  the  month  of  September,  sab- 
noithj       mitted  to  the  English.t    The  bloody  execution  done  upon 
Dundee,  terrified  the  other  towns  into  submission ;  and  the 
insignificant  army  which  Cromwell  had  left  with  Monk  was 
found  sufficient  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  a  country, 
p*  '^i^*     which  the  more  terrible  array  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
gamsons     English  monarchs  had  been  unable  to  conquer.     The  En|^ 
rnthe  prin-  Jjsh  general  secured  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  by  ph- 
towns ;       cing  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Lxxvi.  Argyle,  when  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost^  sent 
a  proposal  to  Monk,  for  sparing  the  farther  effusion  of  blood, 
refuses^      and  entering  into  a  treaty ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  no 
offers  to      correspondence  could  be  entered  into,  without  the  direction 
treat.         ^f  the  parliament^     Almost  all  the  other  Scottish  chie& 
were  ruined,  dead,  or  in  exile.     Of  two  dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton, one  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  one  upon  the 
field.     Their  large  possessions  were  forfeited,  part  bestowed 
upon  the  conquerors,  and  the  rest  scarcely  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it ;  leaving  the  representative  of  that  an* 
cient  family,  a  girl,  heretrix  only  of  the  shadow  of  a  mightj 
Distressed  name.      The  earls  of  Lauderdale,   Leven,  Crawford,  and 
nobflity.  ^  Marischall,  Rothes,  Eglinton  and  his  family,  were  prisoners 
in  England;  their  possessions  sequestrated,  and  gifted  to 
English  officers.     Lennox,  Loudon,  and  Douglas,  were  in 
retirement.     Overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  deprived  of  influ- 
ence, Warriston  had  retired  from  public  life ;  and  associit- 
ing  only  with  the  remonstrants,  refused  to  join  in  any  ok 
sures  with  the  marquis. 

Lxxvii.  So  low  were  the  nobility  reduced,  and  so  tolillf 
was  the  spirit  of  the  people  depressed,  that  when  the  lDl^ 
quis  invited  a  convention  of  estates  to  meet  at  Inverarj»  ^ 

*  Gordon's  Genealog.  Hist  p.  560. 

f  LAmoiit*8  Diary,  p.  42.  Milton's  Political  Papen,  p.  79.  \lfhilaiiA 
p.  493. 

Z  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  316^17. 
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sonaider  of  resUtance*  or  of  terms  to  ask  of  the  Tictora,  he    BOOK 
xmid  find  none  to  second  him  in  the  dark  hour  of  his  conn-     '^IV* 
Tj's  distress.   He,  however,  commanded  respect,  and  inspir-     ie51. 
*d  the  conquerors  with  moderation,  by  showing  that  despair  Aj^^"" 
night  even  yet  render  the  vanquished  formidable.     He  had  tempts  to 
fortified  some  of  the  highland  strengths,  and  gathered  his  inspire  re- 
dan,  nor  were  the  English  soldiers  very  anxious  to  prose- 
cute the  war  among  the  mountains ;  their  letters  were  filled 
at  this  time  with  sad  pictures  of  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
the  men  and  women  of  which,  they  represented  as  demi-sa- 
vages,  with  *'  pladdes  about  their  middle,''  inhabiting  houses 
constructed  of  earth  and  turf,  over  whose  roofs  the  horse- 
men were  apt  to  ride,  when  they  chanced  to  be  careless ; 
where  nothing  could  be  purchased  for  money ;  and  where, 
in  the  month  of  July,  they  were  scorched  with  heat,  al- 
though the  snow  was  still  lying  on  the  hills :  the  natives 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  were  every-where  hostile,  and 
rendered  it  unsafe  for  stragglers  to  leave  the  garrisons,  nor 
although  venison  was  plenty,  durst  they  hunt  it  but  in  de- 
tachments.* 

Lxxviii.  After  the  surrender  of  Dumbarton,  Argyle  still  Hispoteei- 
efused,  in  a  conference  with  major-general  Dean,  and  some  ^Q*  ""^^ 
f  the  other  English  commissioners,  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
sh  commonwealth,  and  prepared  for  resistance,  although 
iry  unequal  to  the  contest.     In  consequence,  his  country 
IS  entered  by  several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot ;  but  it 
i  been  already  so  wasted,  that  its  poverty  was  its  protec- 
ly  and  the  want  of  supplies  from  England,  obliged  the 
jor-general,  who  was  approaching  through  Lochaber,  to 
ace  his  steps.     But  returning  afterwards  unexpectedly 
;ea,  from  Ayr,  Dean  surprised  the  marquis  at  Inverary,  He  relnc- 
re  he  was  confined  by  sickness  to  the  castle^  and  while  ^*P^^7  '^'^ 
ept  him  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  extorted  firom  him  a  Englinh. 
tant  submission.      He  bad  however,  the  melancholy 
ur  of  being  the  last  man  of  any  note  in  the  country 
rielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  acknowledged 
sistless  supremacy  of  Cromwell.    An  incident  marked 
ipect  in  which  this  nobleman  was  held  by  his  vassals. 

*  Whitelock,  p.  514^  610. 
IV.  3  L 
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.  BOOK  The  Highlanders,  who  imagined  their  chief  had  not  been 
^^^'  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  assembled  in  con- 
1651.     siderable  numbers,  in  one  of  the  passes  through  which  the 

oflhifw.  ^"gl^^h  ^^^  ^^  defile ;  and,  from  the  inaccessible  rocks  on 

sals.  which  they  were  stationed,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  in- 

truders, until  satisfied  that  they  had  not  carried  him  as  a  pri- 
soner along  with  them.  Others  seized  the  castle  of  Tarbet, 
on  the  same  pretext,  during  the  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  gone  a  nutting,  from  which  tbey 
took  ten  barrels  of  gunpowder,  five  thousand  weight  of 
cheese,  and  twenty-six  bags  of  biscuit :  for  this,  however, 
they  afterward  made  an  apology  to  the  major-general,  who» 
politically,  accepted  it,  and  not  being  too  rigid  in  requiring 
restitution,  his  forces  were  treated  with  more  kindness  in 
that  district,  and  their  officers  entertained  at  the  expense  of 
Argyle ;  whose  interest  demanded  that  he  should  use  them 
with  hospitality,  when  further  hostility  would  only  have  |g> 
gravated  his  irremediable  ruin.* 

Remon.  Lxxix.  Meanwhile  the  remonstrants  who  uniformly  op> 

ttrantspro- pQjjej     a^d  who   Still  dreaded  the  episcopalian  and  nwil 
pose  peace;  '  .      ,  i  •  i.  ■    ^  . 

power  united,  even  more  than  they  did  the  sectanes,  nov, 

when  all  the  mischiefs  which  they  had  so  clearly  foreseen 

from  the  moment  that  the  king  was  invited  to  return,  were 

actually  befallen  the  nation,  endeavoured  to  procure  terms 

similar  to  what  Cromwell  had  ofiered  after  the  battle  of  Dan- 

bar.f     But  the  English  parliament  had  resolved  if  possible, 

the  Eng-    to  prevent  in  future  any  annoyance  from  Scotland,  by  reduc- 

cor  oraUne  ^"o  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^®  ^^  ^  conquered  province,  under  the  more 

union,        palatable  name  of  an   incorporating  union;    and  commis- 

•  Whitelock,  503 — 6.  Argyle's  speech  on  his  trial.  Wodrow,  App.  ^'^ 
f  Immediately  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  a  day  of  hmiulii* 
tion  was  kept,  by  a  number  of  ministers  at  Edinburgh,  to  implore  the  BKfcy 
of  God  upon  the  wretched  state  of  the  country,  and  to  confess  their  sin.  i> 
their  too  much  compliance  with  their  king ;  and  afterwards  they  met  tifrthA 
to  consult,  as  to  what  measures  were  to  be  pursued  in  treating  with  Eq^H^i 
but  their  own  unhappy  divisions  prevented  their  coming  to  any  coutlm'* 
A  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  lord  Warriston,  sate  also  abcfft  At 
same  time,  to  consider  privately,  respecting  the  conditions  of  submisdoo,M« 
proposed  to  the  victorious  parliament ;  they  were  willing  to  waive  the  qw* 
of  monarchical  government,  to  reduce  the  feudal  influence  of  the  ariitoaM^ 
and  to  abolish  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ministers  in  political  matten.  IGm^ 
Papers,  p.  79.     Whitelock,  p.  489. 
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sioners  were  immediately  despatched  to  settle  the  afTairs  of  BOOK 
the  kingdom,  and  prepare  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  de-      ^^^' 
sirable  an  event*     They  found  on  their  arrival  Scotland      1662. 
in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy ;  the  course  of  justice  sus- 
pended,  the  cities  without  magistrates  or  the  magistrates 
without   power,   the   country    rent   into  political,   and  the 
church  into   both  religious  and  political  divisions,  yet  all 
averse  to  a  union  by  which  the  independence  of  the  nation  The  con^ 
would  be  annihilated.     The  ministers  deprecated  it  as  a  [7it^*"* 
surrender   of  the   rights   of  Christ  to  submit  to  political 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  the  shires  and  the 
burghs  saw  in  the  loss  of  their  parliament  the  destruction  of 
their  importance,  and   the  loss   of  their  liberty;  besides, 
throughout  the  whole  land  there  was  a  strong   feeling  of 
respect  for  monarchical  government,  however  different  their 
sentiments  were  with  regard  to  the  present   king.     Their 
aversion  to  the  measure  was  displayed  by  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  counties  and  towns  proceeded  to  choose  delegates 
to  meet  with  the  commissioners ;  nor  was  it  without  threats, 
promises,  and  force,  that  about  a  third  of  the  number  who  its  pro- 
had  been  summoned,  could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  vote  S'^** 
in  favour  of  the  proposal.f     A  bill  was  however  in  conse- 

*  The  committioiien  were  lord  chief  justice,  St.  John,  sir  Henry  Vane, 
junr-,  major-general  Lambert,  major-general  Dean,  lieutenant-general  Monk, 
colonel  Fenwick^  Alderman  Tichbum,  and  major  Solloway.  They  were  instruct* 
€d  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  country,  not  upon  the  principles  of  equality  be- 
tween  independent  govemmeots,  but  upon  the  fallacious  principles,  which  of 
tate  years,  we  have  seen  revive  and  perish,  that  of  treating  with  the  people  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  government. 

t  Ths  MimsrsRft — The  English  general  had  already  forbidden  any  covenant 
or  oath  being  imposed  by  the  kirkmeh,  without  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament; -or  any  civil  officer  to  molest  the  persons  or  estates  of  the  ex- 
commmiicated,  or  prevent  others  from  trading  and  using  the  common  inter- 
ooiUBe  of  life  with  them:  the  ministers  conceiving  this  an  intrusion  upon 
tbair  eoeletiastical  rightt,  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  drawn  up  a  letter  for 
■Gromwell,  expecting  that  he  would  have  had  the  sole  direction  of  Scottish 
sifiairs,  in  which  they  deprecated  "  an  incorporating  union  with  England,  as 
'what  woidd  draw  on  a  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  the  things 
-«f  Christy  introduce  magistrates  of  principles  contrary  to  the  church,  and  toU 
«fat6  tiie  gathering  of  private  churches  and  the  preaching  of  troopers.**  Crom- 
well not  returning,  Warriston  presented  the  letter  to  Lambert,  who  laid  it 
Wlbffe  the  commissioners.  They  felt  neither  the  same  horror  at  toleration 
aior  at  lay-preacbing ;  but  were  willing  to  maintain  the  established  furiu  of 
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BOOK    quence  brought  into  the  English  parliament  for  the  union  of 

XIV.     Scotland  with  the  commonweijth  and  committed;  but  the 

1059.     forcible  dissolution  of  that  renowned  assembly  prevented  the 

In  the  Erig.  completion  of  that  work,  as  a  regular  transaction  between 
lish  parlia-     i  ,  .      j 

roent.  the  two  kmgdoms. 

church  government,  so  long  as  it  did  not  intermeddle  with  politicf,  nor  mft 
its  own  exclusive  protection :  and  in  replj,  they  issned  a  dedaratioii,  "  Tfai^ 
for  promoting  of  holiness,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  all  can  should  bt  vsed 
for  publishing  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  land«  and  for  the  asiB- 
tenance  of  the  faithful  dispensers  thereof;  and  care  taken  for  remonqsof 
scandalous  persons  in   the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  placing  others,  fiUf 
qualified  with  gifts  for  instructing  the  people,  in  their  stead;  and  tncoomgt- 
roent  be  given  from  all  authority  to  such  as  shall  join  in  the  senrice  of  Qod, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  peaceable  and  ta> 
offensive  exercise  of  the  same :  and  others  not  satisfied  with  that  form,  sbsB 
serve  and  worship  God  in  any  other  gospel-way.     That  all  magistrates  wb 
lived  peaceably,  and  exercised  their  functions  as  terrors  only  to  cvil-docnb 
should  be  protected  by  them ;  and  that  all  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  enfti- 
men,  possessing  estates  not  above  L.500,  and  all  others  under  L.SOO^  soldics 
and  moss-troopers  excepted,  should  be  freed  from  all  forfeitures,  moleststioi^ 
or  trouble,  for  any  thing  they  had  done  during  the  wsr*'*    The  i 
in  their  aversion  to  prelacy,  the  restoration  of  which  they  justly  i 
as  inseparable  from  the  restoration  of  Charles,  were  less  opposed  to  an  mios 
with  England,  which  secured  them  from  the  danger  of  a  persecuting  hieiarcbji 
than  the  resolutionists ;  who  either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  tbc 
sincerity  of  the  king*s  converson  to  the  covenant,  and  continued  to  dkt  op 
prayers  for  his  safety,  as  their  lawful  king.     This  ad<led  another  to  the  alootf 
interminable  divisions  in  the  country;  some  presbyterians  refusing  tosUov 
the  declaration  to  be  read  in  the  pulpits,  and  others  expressing  their  appnbi- 
tioR  of  the  proposed  union. 

Tub  Shires — Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Eif- 
land,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  met,  and  prepared  letters  and  commissioner^  to 
be  sent  to  every  county,  inviting  deputies  to  attend  their  arrival,  and  otb 
proposals ;  but  the  parliament  of  England  ordered  the  council  of  state  tp  tik* 
care  that  no  meeting  should  be  suffered  in  Scotland,  under  any  pretence  d 
consulting  upon  matters  of  government. 

The  BuacHs. — The  capital  and  some  of  the  principal  towns  were  vidkoit 
magistrates,  because  no  one  would  venture,  without  authority,  to  exerdie  « 
office,  by  which  he  might  be  made  liable  for  the  debt  of  the  communityt  ■>' 
ultimately  refused  any  legal  resource.  A  committee  of  the  citixens  of  £di>- 
burgh,  i 
the  arrival 
them  t 
protection 
magistrates, 
original 

whole  1  

seem  the  said  neighbours  devolved  this  task  on  the  formtr  eoaoA^ 
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cxx.  But  when  Cromwell  seized  the  reins,  in  ^Uheinstru-    BOOK 
t  of  government,"  constituting  the  empire  a  protectorate,      ^^^' 
incorporating  union  of  Scotland  with   England  was  de-      |^^, 
sd  ;  only  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  from 
section  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  proportions  for  the 
ities,  cities,  and  burghs,  was  left  to  the  determination  of 
protector  and  major  part  of  his  council.     Shortly  after 
er  was  named  by  his  officers,  protector,  he  issued  an  or-  Cromwell 
nee  for  perfecting  and  completing  that  union.     In  it  the  ^^^  '^  ^® 
>le  of  Scotland  were  discharged  from  all  fealty  and   alle-  pieted. 
ce  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  the  separate  monarchy 
cotland,  together  with  the  authority  of  the  three  estates, 
formally  abolished ;  and  the  number  of  members  to  sit 
le  united  parliament  for  Scotland  and  the  isles  fixed  at 
y.     The  other  provisions  of  this  act  were  highly  favour- 
to  Scotland,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  their  good  sense 
I  their  beneficial  tendency ;  had  they  been  carried  into  Its  terms 
:t,  they  would  have  anticipated  by  a  century  the  improve-  ^J^  ^^^ 
t  of  the  country.     All  customs  and  imposts  upon  the  Scotland. 
3rt  or  import  of  goods  from  either  country  to  the  other 
e  taken  off,  and  both  were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
freedom  throughout  the  whole  territories  of  the  com- 
iweaith.     The  system  of  feudal  vassalage  and  servitude 
erto  exercised  in  Scotland,  by  which  estates  were  held 
er  tenures  of  personal  service,  was  done  away;  and  all 
tors,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  lands,  were  freed  from 
other  demand  upon  them  than  the  fines  due  upon  the 
th  of  the  lords,  or  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  tenant, 
I  these  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  year's  value  of  the  pro- 
ty ;  all  hereditary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was 
he  same  time  suppressed.     But  few  Scottishmen  of  rank 
re  ever  returned  to  any  of  Cromwell's  parliaments ;  the 
jority  consisted  of  English  officers,  or  persons  in  the  em- 
yment  of  government. 

empowered  to  nominate  the  new  one — a  precedent,  the  authority  of  which 
oudived  these  turbulent  times.  Dundee,  upon  a  similar  application,  re« 
ed  a  similar  return.  But  these  favours  appear  to  have  been  coupled  with 
quisition,  that  the  new  magistrates  should  choose  deputies  for  arranging  the 
KMed  union.  Maitland's  Hist  of  Edin.  p.  91.  Lamont*8  Diary.  White* 
» ut  supra. 
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State  of 
parties  in 
Scotland. 


Cromwell 
foiblds  the 
meeting  of 
assemblies. 


Real  dis- 
pute a- 
mong  the 
paities. 


Lxxxi.  <'Of  along  time," says  Baillie,  ^*no  man  in  the  whole 
isle  did  mute;  the  episcopalians  bent  to  the  storm;  and  when  it 
was  perilous  to  contend  for  the  church  or  king,  they  left  them 
both  to  that  divine  protection  which  they  claimed  by  right, 
and  were  content  themselves  to  repose  under  a  more  visible, 
and  what  they  deemed  more  secure,  albeit  they  styled  it  an 
execrable  authority.  The  presbyterians  yielded  only  to  ne- 
cessity, and  never  surrendered  their  religious  or  political 
principles,  even  when  they  submitted  to  physical  force ;  and 
to  them  alone,  in  the  day  of  his  deepest  distress,  could  the 
fugitive  Charles  look  for  any  glinmiering  of  hope ;  but  thej 
were  split  into  factions,  whose  different  religious  views,  aug- 
mented by  their  political  antipathies,  prevented  them  from 
uniting  in  any  scheme  for  the  recall  of  the  king.  When  the 
general  assembly,  whicli  met  at  St.  Andrews  approved  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  commission  respecting  malignants,  the  re- 
monstrants refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  as- 
sembly, and  protested  against  it  as  pre-limited.  The  assem- 
bly, in  return,  deposed  three  of  the  leading  ministers,  aod 
suspended  one ;  but  the  protesters,  as  they  were  now  calledi 
remained  firm,  and  renewed  their  opposition  in  the  next  as- 
sembly, though  with  as  little  success;  and  their  party,  in- 
creased in  number,  were  prepared  for  a  still  farther  trial  of 
strength,  when  Cromwell  effectually  prevented  the  meeting 
of  any  more  assemblies.  This  dispute  was  not,  however,  » 
mere  contest  respecting  the  propriety  of  a  measure  whidi 
the  protesters  considered  as  having  involved  botli  cause  and 
country  in  ruin  ;  it  involved  also  the  question,  whether  the 
nation  was  bound  by  the  covenants  to  endeavour,  even  tbeo, 
the  recall  of  the  king,  and  the  promoting  of  religious  uni- 
formity, or  whether  they  ought  to  accept  of  the  toleratioa 
offered  by  the  English  commonwealth,  employ  themselvtf 
in  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  as  the  case  of  xcjtitj 
seemed  to  be  desperate,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  attempt* 
against  a  government  which  protected  their  civil  rights,  and 
did  not  encroach  upon  their  religious  liberty.*    The  disseo* 

*  The  presbyterians  were  merely  forbid  to  hold  general  anennblief:  ^ 
presbyteries  and  synods  were  not  interrupted,  nor  were  any  of  their  ic%i** 
meetings  disturbed  ;  only,  they  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  politig  ^ 
difiercnt  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ! 
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isions   upon   this   subject  continued  till  the  restoration,    BOOK 
len,  as  Wodrow  remarks,  "  the  whole  honest  presbyterian  ' 


nisters  were  sent  to  the  furnace  to  unite  them ;"  but  the  165?. 
count  of  them  belongs  properly  to  ecclesiastical  story,  and, 
t  being  immediately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
litical,  I  omit  them  in  this  work,  as  possibly  some  of  my 
iders  may  think  I  have  already  intermingled  too  much  of 
s  church  with  the  civil  history ;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
lies ;  nor  do  I  think  an  historian  would  present  a  faithful 
trtrait  of  that  period,  if  the  most  prominent  feature  were 
litted  in  the  picture.* 

ULXXJi.  Two  disastrous  campaigns  had  despoiled  Scot- 
id  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  youth,  the  strength 
d  the  hope  of  the  country ;  two  considerable  armies,  which, 
ider  proper  management,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  secured 
r  safety,  and  preserved  her  independence,  had  been  bro- 
n  down  and  destroyed ;  and  her  remaining  military  popu- 
ion,  disheartened  and  disjointed,  was  miserably  thinned.  Charles  at- 
st,  even  in  these  circumstances,  his  advisers  projected,  and  tempts  U) 
larles  encouraged,  another  attempt  to  rise  and  renew  a  war. 

i^  Mr.  Laing  gives  a  caricature  of  the  state  of  the  church  : — *'  The  remon- 
ants,**  he  says,  **  were  inferior  in  numbers  ;  but  this  defect  was  compensated 
more  outrageous  devotion  and  violence ;  a  more  fanatical  worship  began  to 
nrail ;  long  and  frequent  extemporary  sermons,  of  which  the  constant  topic 
m  the  comiptioa  of  a  regenerated  church  ;  [Qy.]  more  vehement  and  inces- 
Dt  prayers ;  and  a  prophetical  intonation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
be  settlement  of  a  new  minister  was  dishonoured  by  indecent  tumults :  the 
es  were  not  unfrequently  defiled  with  bloodshed ;  and  the  people  were  dis- 
3ued  and  dispersed  by  blows  and  wounds.**    Vol.  iii.  p.  499.     The  autho- 
tks  on  which  he  relies  are  Baillie,  Whitelock,  and  Burnet    But  Baillie,  al- 
wmfjtk  an  honest  man,  and  well-informed  in  what  regards  the  proceedings  of 
lOTcaolutioners,  is  a  partial  and  prejudiced  witness  respecting  the  remonstrants : 
or  win  bb  judgment  of  what  constitutes  good  preaching  stand  very  high,  who 
ooikl  diaracterise  Leighton,  Traill,  and  Andrew  Gray*s  sermons,  as  composed 
i  "a  high,  romancing,  and  unscriptural  style;  tickling  the  ear  for  the  present, 
•d  moving  the  affections  of  some,  but  leaving  little  or  nought  to  the  memory 
V  voderstanding  !**    "Whitelock  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  not  to  be  implicitly 
rttted,  wherever  he  can  get  a  sneer  at  the  Scots  or  the  presbyterians ;  and 
linnet  ii  by  no  means  accurate.    For  a  true  account  of  the  religious  state  of 
Scotland,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  different  parties  them- 
■bIvcs,  compare  their  statements  together,  and  weigh  the  different  inferences 
bey  sevenDy  draw  from  the  same  facts  which  both  admit    That  much  ani- 
*Qnty  exiated  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  that  any  such  excesses  as  Mr.  L.  depicts 
iHik  place,  does  not  appear  upon  the  record. 
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BOOR    contest,  in  which  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  coantry 
^*^'     had  been  so  unprofitably  spent;  but  the  correspondence 
1653.     was  intercepted,  and  Glencairn  and  Balcarras  were  forced 
into  a  premature  insurrection,  which  their  mutual  ambition 
for  command,  and  consequent  dissensions  would  have  ren- 
dered abortive,  had  their  means  been  more  powerful,  or 
Insurrec-    their  opportunities  more  favourable  than  they  were.    In 
1^"^^.      the  month  of  August,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
and  Balcar-  three,  the  earl  of  Glencairn  retired  to  the  hills  of  Athok, 
'^'*'  where  a  number  of  the  heads  of  the  clans  met  him — Glen- 

garry, Lochie],  Blackadder  of  Tulliallan,  and  others,  and 
soon  after  they  were  joined  by  lord  Kenmore,  and  lord 
Lorn,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  imposing  manners  of 
Charles  when  in  Scotland,  and  now  preferred  what  he  con- 
sidered as  his  exiled  monarch's  interest  to  the  more  prudent 
and  patriotic  temporizing  policy  of  his  father.  The  war  with 
Holland,  in  which  the  commonwealth  was  engaged,  had  o^ 
casioned  Monk  to  be  recalled  to  undertake  a  naval  command; 
and  reports  were  everywhere  widely  spread  of  the  defeat  of 
the  English  at  sea,  the  great  exertions  the  United  Provinces 
were  making  to  carry  assistance  to  the  king's  friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  powerful  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  monej, 
which  had  been  procured  among  the  favourers  of  distressed 
royalty  abroad.  These  rumours,  so  diligently  spread  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  together  with  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  some  trifling  affairs  :  one,  a  successful  skirmish  in 
the  romantic  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  where  the  path,  running  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  mountain,  afforded  the  bighlanden 
an  opportunity  of  defeating  a  superior  force :  and  another 
at  the  celebrated  Trossachs — since  famous  in  poetic  fiction 
— attracted  round  Glencairn  considerable  numbers  of  youog 
men  of  family. 

Lxxxm.   In  a  proclamation,  headed  by  prophetical  en- 
couragement and  exhortation,*    the  earl  "  called  upon  iH 

•  His  motto  was,  "  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  break  his  yoke 
thy  neck,  and  burst  thy  bands,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  terre  ll 
of  him."    "  O !  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou,  ere  tboa 
turn  again  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still     How  can  it  cease,  aeeif  A> 
Lord  hath  given  charge  against  Ashkelon,  against  the  aes  bank,  eta  ift^ 
hath  he  appointed.**    "  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Ud^ 
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rue  royalists  who  detested  the  monstrous  repablic,  build-    BOOK 
d  with  the  bones,  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  their     ^^^' 
read  sovereign,  who  loved  presbytery  and  hated  toleration,     jsm. 
*o  acknowledced  obedience  to  their  righteous  kinir,  as  G^«nc«rn'i 
le  father  of  their  country  and  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  tion. 
'ho  did  not  wish  to  degenerate  from  the  spirits  of  their  an* 
estors,  who  would  never  bend  to  a  foreign  yoke,  Roman, 
let,  Dane,   British,  or  Saxon,  to  join  with  his  army,  and 
leir  brethren,  the  highlanders;  whose'  praise  it  was  that 
lyalty  and  obedience  to  lawful  magistrates  could  never  be 
Boished  out  of  their  hearts,  whatever  else  might  be  alleged 
punst  them ;  nor  would  they  admit  easily  of  innovation  in 
latters  of  religion,  so  that  the  most  scrupulous  might  join 
ith  them  in  this  cause  without  hurting  their  conscience, 
iparating  only  from  their  vices,  if  any  should  appear.**     His 
dl   created  considerable  sensation  in  the  districts  lying  Its  tfleet. 
»r  the  highlands.     Almost  all  the  serviceable  horse  were 
olen,  and  sent  to  the  insurgents ;  and  many  dissatisfied, 
adeas  characters^  or  old  disbanded  soldiers,  repaired  to  the 
onntains.* 


ttvBj;  and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  bk>od.**  In 
BBknig  of  the  gfonnds  of  the  present  engagement^  he  uses  the  foltowmg  ex* 
■iiuiiB  : — **  As  to  religion,  we  do  ooncetre  it  to  be  a  main  and  chief  Uesi- 
;  of  God  toward  Scotland,  that  he  roudisafed  upon  us  parity  of  ordi- 
aeea,  and  established,  in  some  measure,  church  government,  according  to 
i  apostolic  institution  and  the  pattern  of  the  best  reformed  churches :  but 
■  being  the  eye-sore  and  bott  of  malice  to  that  prevailing  party  of  seeta* 
i^  they  have  broken  down  the  hedge,  and  setting  up  their  idol  of  toleratioa. 
It  abomination  of  desolation,  hath  introduced  innumerable  swarms  of  sects 
d  heresies;  so  defacing  the  truth  of  religion,  and  destroying  the  tender 
le  planted  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  reproach  of  the  gos- 
ly  the  endangering  the  souls  of  many  thousands,  simple  and  unstable;  the 
Mfaanee  of  refionnation  aoconfing  to  the  covenant,  and  the  advantage  and 
B  nijoicing  of  the  enemies  of  the  protestant  religion ;  which  we  are  deeply 
^fifStd  to  nuuntain,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
wer.**  Thnrloe,  vol  i.  p.  210.  Yet  this  very  man,  and  the  greater  part  of 
aae  who  joined  him,  within  a  lew  short  years,  burned  the  oovenants,  per* 
ealed  to  death  ita  adherents,  and  stignmtiied,  aa  hypocrites  and  fanatics^  all 
ho*— ataonch  to  their'  profession— preferred  suffering  to  an  abandonment  of 
inciple! 

*  Kcnmore  is  represented  aa  being  an  excellent  recruiting  officer  in  another 
le:— ^  He  Mircheth  with  a  mnlet  of  strong  waters^  which  they  eall  JCm- 
dt/s  I>nan.*    **  Kenmore  immUes  np  and  down  the  country  with  hu  bar- 
▼OL.  IV.  3  M 
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BOOK       LxxxiT.  Increasing  as  he  went,  Glencairn  inarohed  nortbf 
^^^'     in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  Yassals  of  the  house 
jg^     of  Gordon.     On  his  route  he  had  some  renvoontera  of  va- 
ried success  with  general  Morgan,  at  a  glen  in  Braemar, 
and  a  pass  near  the  laird  of  Grant's  country,  but  reached 
Badenoch,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable 
force.     Thence  he  despatched  Kenmore  to  Kintyre,  where 
Lorn  had  been  recruiting ;  who,  after  quarrelling  with  bb 
lordship  for  his  tenderness  to  his  father^s  tenants,  retam- 
ed  discontented  to  head -quarters,  followed  by   Lorn  with 
about  a  thousand  foot  and  fifty  horse.     When  he  arrived, 
Dissen.      all   was  insubordination  and  confusion  ;   Bakarras  refused 

Bions  a-      1^  submit  to  Glencairn's  command,  and   insisted  that  the 

mong  Uie 

chiefs.        army  should  be  managed  by  a  committee,  to  which  none 

should  be  admitted  who  did  not  swear  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant     At  length,  when  the  king's  commission,  ap- 
Giencairn    pointing  Glencairn,  captain-general,  was  produced,  all  of- 
appointed    tensible  opposition  was  quashed ;  but  the  silent  discontent 
neral.         of  the  disappointed  chieftains  increased,  and  they  contriv- 
ed   to    have   their    complaints   conveyed   to  his    majiestjf; 
This   correspondence   being   discovered,    Balcarras  retired 
from  the  party,  and  passing  through  England  in  disguise, 
Deserted    joined    Charles    on    the   continent.       Lorn   likewise   with- 
by  Balcar-  ^^eWy  and  carrying  oiF  his  troops,   Glengarry  and  Loch- 
lx)rn  iel    were   despatched   with  a   strong   body   of  horse  after 

him,  to  force  him  to  return.  He  escaped  however,  with 
a  few  mounted  followers,  and  the  remainder  of  his  sol- 
diers, after  apparently  joining  their  pursuers,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  deserting  to  their  chief,  or  returning  to  their 
homes. 

Lxxxv.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  colonel  Wogan  ar- 

Joined  by   rived  from  England,  and  joined  Glencairn  with  from  eighty 

irom^Enff-  '®  ^  hundred  gentlemen,  well  armed  and  mounted.    This 

land.  gallant  cavalier — whose  dashing  exploit  has  been  greatly 

magnified  beyond  either  its  worth,  or  its  merit,  by  the  nltn* 

royalists,  who  were  content  to  admire,  rather  than  emalite 

such  daring — ^at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  an  adhe* 

rel-drum  of  aqua  vite :  their  numbera  are  augmented  by  detperatt  pt^F* 
sequestrate,  sequestrable,  or  much  in  debt.**  App.  to  Militaiy  Bie««W  * 
the  Great  Civil  War,  pp.  209-19. 
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rent  of  the  parliament,  but  the  death  of  the  first  Charles  pro-    BOOK 
Belyted  him  to  royalty.     He  was  then  promoted  to  command      ^^^' 
the  duke  of  Ormond's  guard  in  Ireland,  and  came  with  him      j^^ 
to  France,  to  the  court  of  the  exiled  king :  but  having  there 
heard  of  the  disturbances  in  the  highlands,  he  determined 
to  join  the  insurgents.     In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
majesty,  be  set  out  for  London,  where  he  remained  for  a 
while  undiscovered ;  and  after  communicating  with  some  of 
the  roost  spirited  royalist  adventurers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  band  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell ; 
and  travelling  in  small  parties,  in  disguise,  and  as  officers  of 
the  commonwealth,  reached  the  mountains  of  Scotland  in 
safety.     Instead  of  an  effective,  he  found  a  disorganized  body 
of  men,  whose  leaders  were  more  intent  upon  personal  ag- 
grandizement than  the  service  of  him  they  acknowledged  as 
sovereign.     But  the  fine  accoutrements  of  his  troop  were  the 
eovy  of  his  ragged  associates,  while  the  enthusiastic  enter- 
prise, of  which  he  was  the  soul,  excited  their  admiration ; 
and  he  perished — ^perhaps  not  prematurely  for  his  fame — 
through   the  unskilful  treatment  of  an  ignorant   surgeon. 
He  had  charged  with  his  English  royalists,  from  an  ambus- 
cade near  Drummond  in  Athole,  a  party  of  English  repub- 
licans, and  staggered  a  troop  of  the  brazen-wall  regiment,  Wosan's 
one  of  Oliver's  invincibles,  when  he  received  a  trifling  wound,  °*'"** 
which,  through  mismanagement,  proved  fatal. 

Lxxxvi.  Although  the  disputes  among  the  chiefs  paralyzed 
the  exertions  of  the  insurgents,  yet  the  daily  accession  of  all 
who  were  discontented  with  the  new  order  of  things,  who 
were  oudawed,  desperate,  or  in  debt,  rendered  the  army 
under  Glencairn  far  from  being  despicable  in  point  of  num- 
bers ;  and,  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  expected  supplies 
from  the  continent,  he  marched  without  molestation  through 
the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire  for  the  province  of  Moray, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Elgin.  Learning  while  Olencaim 
h«pe,  that  Middleton,  from  Charles,  had  arrived  in  Suther-  JJJJJf^* 
land,  he  proceeded  through  Morayshire  to  receive  him, 
burning  as  he  went,  the  houses  and  farm-yards  of  those  who 
were  either  dubious,  or  disinclined  to  the  cause.  Morgan 
with  the  English  veterans  kept  close  at  his  heels,  and  occa- 
sioned by  his  activity  considerable  diminution  in  his  numbers 
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BOOK    ere  he  reached  Dornoch ;  yet  still,  under  able,  enterprising, 
^^^'     and  united  officers,  the  mountains  might  have  been  defiend- 
1654.     ed,  and  the  extinction  of  the  royal  cause  delayed ;— but  dis- 
cord seemed  to  be  inseparable  from  any  collection  o(  SooCp 
tishmen  of  that  age,  sacred,  civil,  or  military. 
Resigns  the     LXxxYii.  Hardly  had  Middleton  entered  on  his  command, 
to  ACddle-  ^^^  ^^^^  propensity  betrayed  itself  among  the  royalist  leaden^ 
ton.  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.     On  Glencaim's  resigning 

his  commission,  Middleton  gave  him  and  the  other  officers 
an  entertainment  at  head-quarters,  which  his  lordship  retnm- 
ed  by  a  feast  at  his  own  house,  at  Kettle,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Dornoch.    After  dinner,  the  landlord  pledged  their  new 
general  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  recommended  to  his  partico* 
lar  notice  the  gallant  army  that  he  and  the  noble  gentk- 
men  with  him  had  raised  out  of  nothing  for  his  migesty's 
service.  Immediately,  sir  George  Monroe,  Middleton's  lieu- 
tenant-general, starting  to  his  feel^  and  interrupting  GlcD- 
cairn,  exclaimed,   **  By  God,   the  men  you  speak  of  are  no 
other  than  a  pack  of  thieves  and  robbers :  in  a  short  time  I 
will  show  you  other  sort  of  men  1"  at  which,  Giragarry  roie 
in  a  passion,  but  Glencairn  stopped  him,  saying,  **  Forbetr, 
Glengarry,  it  is  I  that  am  levelled  at :"  then  directing  him- 
self to  Monroe,  told  him  he  was  a  base  liar,  for  they  were 
neither  thieves  nor  rogues,  but  much  better  men  than  be 
could  raise.     At  this,  Middleton  interposed,  and  told  them 
he  did  not  think  that  the  way  to  promote  the  king^s  ser* 
vice   to   quarrel  among   themselves.      *<  I   will,"   said  be, 
"  have  you  both  to  be  friends  ;^'  and  calling  for  wine,  said» 
*'  My  lord  Glencairn,  I  think  you  did  the  greatest  wrongi 
in  calling  sir  George  a  liar ;  you  shall  drink  to  him,  and  be 
shall  pledge  you."     Glencairn  immediately  complied,  boc 
Monroe  haughtily  refused  either  to  drink  or  to  pledge;  Boi 
in  this  humour  they  parted.     In  the  evening,  the  earl  re- 
ceived  a  challenge  from  sir   George,  and   at  dawn  next 
morning — Sunday — the  parties  met  a  short  way  from  Do^ 
His  duel     noch,  Monroe  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Glencairn  sl- 
with  Mon-  ^gn^ied  by  his  trumpeter.     They  were  both  on  horseback, 
armed  with  pistols  and  broadswords*     Having  fired  witboitf 
effiict,  they  drew,  and  after  a  few  passes,  Glencairn  gavebii 
opponent  a  severe  cut  on  the  bridlehand,  on  which,  he  cdl- 
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ed  oat  be  w^  unable  to  manage  his  horse^  and  hoped  the    BOOK 
earl  would  alight  and  fight  it  out  on  foot     "  Ye  carle,**  re-      XIV. 
plied  Glencairn,  *^  I  will  let  you  know  I  am  a  match  for      i654. 
jon,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  and  both  alighting  at 
the  first  beat,  my  lord  gave  him  a  sore  stroke  on  the  brow, 
above  an  inch  above  his  eyes,  which  bled  so  much  that  he 
coold  not  see.  His  lordship  was  going  to  thrust  him  through 
the  body,  but  John  White,  his  man,  pushed  up  his  sword, 
and  said,  **  you  have  enough  of  him,  my  lord."     His  lord* 
ship  in  a  passion  gave  John  a  stroke  over  the  shoulders,  and 
then  took  his  horse  and  came  to  his  quarters.     Monroe  and 
his  brother  went  to  the  head-quarters,  but  with  much  ado, 
for  the  bleeding  at  the  head  ami  hand.*     This  duel  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  fatal  one  between  two  inferior  officers,  who 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  superiors,  in  which  Monroe's 
champion  was  run  through  the  body  by  his  opponent,  and 
died  on  the  spot     The  murderer  being  seized,  was  tried  by 
a  ooundl  of  war,  and  shot  at  Dornoch  cross  that  same  after- 
noon, in  spite  of  all  Glencairn's  endeavours  to  save  him ;  and  He  letves 
in  consequence,  his  lordship  separated  from  the  main  army  ^^  ^"^^' 
in  di^ust 

LXxxviLL  Such  an  inauspicious  commencement  had  ex- 
actly the  termination  that  might  have  been  expected.  The 
raluable  time  when  the  attention  of  Cromwell  was  distracts 
ed  by  the  internal  state  of  England  and  ttie  Dutch  war,  was 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  any  vigorous  exertion ;  and 
DOW  when  England  was  settled,  the  Dutch  war  ended,  and 
the  lest  of  Scotland  tranquil,  the  protector  despatched  Monk 
to  reduce  finally  the  discordant  fragments  of  resistance  tlmt  ^hich  is 
the  hills  and  the  north  of  Scotland  continued  to  exhibit.  As  completely 
■oon  as  he  arrived.  Monk  collected  a  considerable  force,  by%onk. 
and  marched  for  Aberdeen,  whence  he  proceeded  in  two  di- 
visiom  towards  the  highlands  in  pursuit  of  Middleton ; 
Morgan  leading  the  one,  and  himself  the  other.  At  Loch- 
garrie,  Morgan  came  up  with  the  royalists  unexpectedly, 
and  attacked  them  briskly ;  a  gallant  resistance  was  made 
by  a  few  English  gentleoien,  the  rest  fled  at  the  first  onset ; 
night  approaching^   they  dispersed  among  the  hills, 

*  Account  of  Glleiicaini*t  Exped.  p.  178. 
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BOOK    and  were  never  again  collected.     A  few  followed  the  gene- 
^^^'      ral  into  Caithness,  where  starvation  completed  the  work  of 
""■~7~  the  sword.     Middleton's  baggage  and  papers  were  taken, 
Middleton  but  he  himselF  escaped  to  the  continent,  to  return  afterwards 
escapes.      ^^  |^jg  country  in  a  more  mischievous  character. 
Glencairn       Lxxxix.  Glencairn,    upon  leaving  the  north  w^it  west- 
proceedito  ward,  and  roamed  about  Lennox  with  a  small  bod y  of  voIoih 
teers,   who  distinguished  themselves  in  several  petty  skir- 
mishes ;  one  of  which,  is  said  to  have  rendered  their  oondi* 
tions  of  surrender  more  favourable,   from   the  respect  with 
which  their  boldness  had  inspired  the  enemy.     The  treity 
had  at  one  time  been  broken  off,  when  his  lordship  heariog 
that  there  was  a  party  of  cavalry  quartered  at  Dunbartom 
ordered  two  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  he  liad^ 
under  the  command  of  sir  George  Maxwell  of  Newark,  to 
pass  the  Leven  at  a  ford,  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and 
endeavour  to  surprise  them.     No  sooner  had  sir  George 
crossed  the  river,  than  setting  off  at  full  gallop,  they  enttf- 
ed  the  place  about  one  o'clock  while  the  enemy  were  quietly 
at  dinner,  and  dispersed  the  party,  kilting  about  thirty,  and 
making  a  few  prisoners,  besides  obtaining  all  the  horses  and 
two  hundred  bolls  of  corn.     There  was,  however,  no  retioo- 
al  prospect  of  advantage  from  protracting  a  petty  predato7 
warfare;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
Makes        SIX  hundred  and  fifty-four,  a  treaty  was  concluded  ^ith  thif 
peace  with  gj^^^jj  b^nd ;  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  all' the  ofr 
Monk.  '  1  .       i_   . 

cers  and  soldiers  should  be  secured  in  their  lives  and  K>^ 

tunes,  and  should  have  passes  to  carry  them  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  The  officers  were  allowed  their  horses  and 
arms, — to  wear  their  swords  always ;  the  soldiers  were  alio 
allowed  their  horses,  but  were  required  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  receive  full  rti^ 
the  value  to  be  fixed  by  persons  mutually  chosen,  tvo  br 
Glencairn,  and  two  by  Monk;  and  the  conditions  were  bofl- 
ourably  fulfilled  on  the  green  below  the  castle,  where  !«• 
tables  were  placed,  at  which  the  soldiers  delivered  up  tkeir 
arms,  and  received  their  passes  and  their  money. 

xc.  From   the   time   of  this   pacification  till   the  rei 
ration,  Scotland  enjoyed  astateof  internal  tranquillity  wW 
the  country  had  never  before  known ;  nor  was  it  so  nw 
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the  gloomy  quietude  of  a  subjugated  people,  as  the  rest  of  a   BOOR 
iUte^  which  after  having  been  torn  by  contending  factions,     ^^^* 
ud  harassed  by  alternate  proscriptions,  finds  repose  under    ^^^j^ 
the  sway  of  a  ruler,  whose  talents  have  exalted  him  to  pre-  Peaceful 
emioence,  and  the  splendour  of  whose  fame  reconciles  them  ^fi^^j 
to  obedience ;  while  the  anarchy  from  which  they  have  es* 
cq)ed,  makes  them  rejoice  in  the  vigour  of  a  government 
tluit  ensures  individual  security,  without  reverting  too  eager- 
ly to  the  source  from  whence  it  sprung,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  supported.     Cromwell's  government  in  Scotland 
^whicb  all  parties  concur  in  praising — ^receives  a  deep  re- 
lief from  the  wretched,  wavering,  and  tormenting  despotism 
of  her  two  native  kings  who  preceded,  and  from  the  dark, 
capricious,  and  bloody  tyranny  of  their  two  descendants  who 
fidlowed  the  protectorate. 

xci.  The  civil  administration  was  intrusted  to  a  council  of 
itite  composed  of  nine — general  Monk,  lords  Broghill, 
Qiarles  Howard,  colonels  Scroope,  Desborough,  N.  Wheth-  civil  admr. 
en,  and  Cooper :  lord  Broghill  was  president ;  but  only  two  ^"!jjj*^°" 
Scottishmen,  Lockhart  and  Swinton,  were  admitted.*  Their  vernment. 
powers  were  extensive,  reaching  to  every  department  of  re- 
venae;  they  had  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  sequestrations,  with  the  appointment  of  in- 
ferior judges  and  justices  of  the  peace:  their  sanction,  like- 
vise,  was  necessary  to  entitle  the  ministers  to  draw  their  sti- 
pends, ajkind  of  patronage  which  the  dissatisfied  party  never 
&iled  to  stigmatize  as  erastian.  The  police  of  the  country 
vas  committed  to  the  military,  whose  deportment  was  re- 
nuikable  for  sobriety,  gravity,  and  general  peaceableness, 
although  some  of  them  occasionally  annoyed  the  presby  terian 
congregations,  by  voluntarily  choosing  the  stool  of  repent- 
■noe  as  their  seat  when  they  attended  sermon,  and  sometimes 
entering  into  public  disputations  with  the  preacher. 

xcii.  Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  render  these  Caases  of 
far  years  the  happiest  Scotland  had  enjoyed  for  centuries,  Scotland*! 
were:—  '*^'""'* 

*Tbe  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  during  the  protectorate,  was  a  figure  of 
^^■MiweDon  honcback,  with  the  motto,  **  Oliverius  Dei  Gratia  Reip.  Angliae, 
^^ootia^  et  Hibernian  Protector  :**  on  the  reverse,  the  arnii  of  Scotland ;  and 
voider, «  Pu  quwitor  beHo.** 
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BOOK       The  total  absence  of  reuoious  persscvtioii. — ^Tbe 
^^'      kirk  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  infiicdDg  civil  penahies, 
1655^.    01*5  ^^^  is  nearly  similar,  the  magistrates  were  fot^id  tooh 
force  the  civil  penalties  annexed  to  eeclesiastical  censorei ; 
and  the  ministers,  having  no  longer  the  secular  arm  Co  wp^ 
peal  to,  applied  themselves  more  to  the  instruction  of  their 
people,  and  to  their  immediate  and  proper  pastoral  duties 
than  to  those  political  dissension*  which  had  so  much  divid* 
Absence  of  ^^  them.     The  dreaded  toleration  of  sectaries,  so  fiir  fnm 
religious      hurting  the  presbyterian  system,  seems  to  have  purified  and 
tion.  "*      invigorated  it,  by  exciting  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  die  mi- 
nisters, who  began  to  look  upon  the  questions,  which  had  of 
late  divided  them,  as  matters  of  inferior  moment.*     The  sf> 
nods  and  presbyteries  were,  however,  allowed  to  meet  Wf 
molested ;  nor  were  the  ministers  otherwise  disturbed  thn 
by  being  threatened  with  a  deprivation  of  their  salariei  if 
they  continued  openly  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Chsriiei 
Stuart  as  king  of  Scotland :  a  moderate  penalty  compind 
with  the  infliction  which  some  of  them  afterwards  eodnid 
for  praying  for  his  conversion  I 

The  impartial  administration"  of  justice. — From  m 
early  period  the  Scottish  bench  had  been  proverbially  110(0- 
rious  for  its  subservience  to  the  ruling  party,  even  in  ctaei 
ImpartiHl     of  private  property ;  and  the  inferior  judges  were,  besides 
administra-  particularly  liable  to  partiality,  from  family  influence  or  it* 
tice.  tachment      To  counteract  this,  English  officers  were  sp* 

pointed  to  the  commissary  and  sheriff'courts,  whose  dedsioos 
were  guided  by  the  dictates  of  plain  common  sense,  aDfi^ 
tered  by  the  technicalities  of  law :  in  consequence,  their  pith 
cesses  were  always  shorter,  in  general  more  equitable,  ami 
never,  as  sometimes  happens  even  in  our  own  day,  raiiOT 
to  the  gainer.  In  the  higher  court,  four  English  and  difff 
Scottish  judges  were  appointed,  in  order  that  a  corrupt  a*" 
jority  might  be  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time,  their  pio* 
ceedings  be  regulated  according  to  law ;  but  their  deatk0 
are  rather  marked  by  sound  sense,  than  by  the  subtilties  ff 
legal  discrimination,  and  were  long  remembered  as  the  p** 
est  and  most  vigorous  dispensation  of  justice  which  the  M 

*  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  ^  tt  m% 
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fioii  had  enjoyed :  nor  did  the  foolish  and  mischievous  per-    BOOK 
secution  of  old  women,  as  witches,  stain  the  records  of  the     ^^^* 


court  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  is,  however,  curi-  i655-a 
ous  to  remark,  how  abuses  creep  into  public  institutions, 
and  bow  much  more  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  real  practical  re- 
formation, under  the  pretence  of  innovation,  than  to  get  rid 
of  a  real  temporary  and  burdensome  innovation,  if  lucrative, 
after  its  usefulness  has  expired.  The  use  of  voluminous, 
expensive,  written  memorials,  which  render  Scottish  suits  so 
tedious,  and  which  originated  in  the  English  judges'  igno- 
rance of  Scottish  law,  and  the  refusal  of  the  principal  advo- 
cates to  plead  at  their  bar,  has  survived  both  the  restora- 
tion and  the  revolution,  which  swept  away  many  of  their 
excellent  regulations  for  economy  and  despatch,* — And 
lastly  ;— 

Thz  xncouraoement  of  commerce. — The  Scottish  na- 
tion, during  the  protectorate,  not  only  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vmntages  of  free  intercourse  with  England,  but  bodies  of  en- 
terprising English  merchants  were  encouraged  to  form  es- 
tablishments in  Scotland.  Among  other  manufactories, 
glass-making  was  practised  in  the  citadel  of  Leith.  Tradi- 
tion reports,  that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings,  and  the  Encourage. 
planting  of  kail,  were  introduced  by  the  soldiers  of  Crom-  ^mmerce. 
well ;  but  the  better  authenticated  facts  of  the  importations 
from  England  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the 
quantity  of  money  spent  by  the  soldiery,  may  be  considered 
IS  among  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  operated  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade.  His  men  paid  punctually  whatever 
diey  purchased ;  and  if  the  taxes  imposed  for  their  support 
were  more  than  what  would  have  been  raised  had  they  been 
ibsent,  they  were  considerably  under  the  money  expended 
bj  them  in  the  country :  the  number  of  troops  varied  from 
nine  to  twelve  thousand.f 

*  Btinie,  vol.  ii.  p.  385.  Buraet,  toL  L  p.  8i.  Laing^  vol.  iii.  p.  idS. 
-^irUtelock,  p.  57a  Thurloe,  voL  iv.  p.  250. 
. ..f  The  estimate  of  the  montUj  cheige  for  the  trmj  in  Scotland,  dated  July, 
CMt  tboiiMiid  six  hundred  and  dhj  four,  amounted  to  L.41,235,  ITs.  9d.  The 
^PBwmLUi  kid  upon  ScotUmd  was  L.10,000  a  month,  but  owing  to  the  depress- 
•liitite  of  the  oountiy,  there  could  not  be  more  than  L.4000  collected,  which 
IM  a  bahmee  to  ba  remitted  from  England  monthl/,  for  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
Vol.  IV.  3  N 
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xciii.  But  the  breathing  time  which  Scotland  had  enjoyed 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Croniwell — who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  means  by  which  he  attained  power,  had  shown 
himself,  in  its  exercise,  every  way  worthy  to  reign-^now 
found  that  successful  ambition  was  but  a  worthless  thing;  and 
that  to  endeavour  to  render  a  people  great  and  happy,  boot 
always  the  certain  road  to  ensure  their  gratitude  »— *to  acquire 
their  affection,  it  is  often  as  necessary  to  humour  their  pre- 
judices as  to  consult  their  interest.  In  his  civil  and  domestic 
administration,  he  had  displayed  a  regard  to  justice  and  cle- 
mency, which  his  enemies  were  constrained  to  admire.  The 
chief  offices  of  the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  mea  of 
integrity  ;  and,  amid  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of 
the  judges  were  upright  and  impartial.  His  own  court  was  un- 
der an  exact  discipline,  and  presented  an  example  of  domestic 
purity  seldom  seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings.*     No  man  wu 


of  L-37,0(X).  B7  the  state  of  the  public  aocomptt,  at  the  end  of  the  mmtjm, 
the  army  expenditure,  including  about  L.23,000  of  arrears,  was  L-50(|935^  2k 
ll^d,  of  which  had  been  collected  in  Scotland  onlj  L  45,000.  On  the  25A 
December,  a  balance  of  L.60,415,  \2s,  74d.  remained  due,  and  the  dtffrrem 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  assessments  of  England.  Thurlue,  vol.  ii-  p>  47^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  43.  But  this  being  during  the  insurrection  under  Middleton,  tlw 
sums  were  larger  than  afterward  The  civil  list  for  the  same  year,  amoantrd 
to  L.2I,42S.  The  council  of  state  and  officers,  L.7791.  Commissionen for 
customs  and  excise,  with  their  officers,  L.4660.  The  court  of  ezcheqier, 
L.I850.  Supreme  court,  L.4680.  Keepers  of  the  great  seal  and  signet,  UXKK 
Court  of  admiralty,  L.95.  Ministers,  L.480.  Heriot*8  and  a  military  boffittl 
was  also  charged  on  the  civil  list,  L.I572. 

The  amount  of  the  inland  excise  farmed  in  the  shires  vras  L.4087  per  mcirtk' 
The  amount  of  customs  and  excise  levied  at  the  ports  for  the  Ust  three  nostks 
of  the  year  was  L.2226,  15s.  lO^d.  Their  proi)ortions  show  the  distribatioa<' 
trade:  Leith  was  L.674, 13s.  l^d.  Borrowstowness,  L.382, Os.4^d.  BuntoAoL 
L.125,  lOs.  Inverness,  L.I29,  I7s  7id.  Glasgow.  L.3&1,  38. 1  jd  Ayr,L9(t 
Dundee,  L.243,  lis.  9d.  Aberdeen,  L.200.— Revenue  for  the  year  mj^ 
estimated  at  between  L.56,000,  and  L.57,C00.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  SH-^^S/^ 

*  The  following  description  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  is  by  Erehii* 
devoted  royalist.    "  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profiuNBC^- 
gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulness  of  Go4  ^ 
being  Sunday,  which  this  day  se*enight  I  was  witness  of.     The  kingdttinf  ^ 
toying  with  his  concubincf:,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Manrine.    A 1 
boy  singing  love  longs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  while  about  seventy  of  li 
great  courtiers,  and  other  dissolute  persons,  were  at  basset  roond  1 
table ;  a  bank  of  at  least  L.2000  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  tbe| 
men  who  were  with  me  made  reflections  with  ■stonishment.*    Men  vol  ^  I 
585.     JongestsU,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  in  a  letter,  88di  Api%  Ift5iti«^ 
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iturbed  for  his  religious  opinions  while  he  behaved  as  a  BOOK 
aceable  subject;  commerce  flourished,  and  the  arts  of  peace  ^*^* 
ive  encouraged  ;  the  public  revenue  was  mannged  with  fru-  1655-8. 
lity,  or  expended  upon  truly  public  objects;  the  nation  was 
ired  and  respected  abroad ;  and,  while,  his  councils  dic- 
;ed  to  France^  his  mandates  awed  at  the  same  time  the  Va- 
an  and  the  Escurial,  relieved  the  Turkish  captive  and  the 
rsecuted  protestant;  in  the  Indies,  and  in  Europe,  the 
me  of  England  was  an  object  of  terror  and  admiration. 
It  neither  the  glory  nor  the  prosperity  of  their  country 
uld  gratify  the  royalists,  who  sighed  after  the  departed 
lendour  of  the  crown ;  nor  could  the  republicans  brook 
e  exaltation  of  one  who  had  set  out  in  the  same  career  with 
emselves.  There  were,  besides,  two  parties  in  the  church  ; 
e  episcopalians  who  had  enjoyed,  and  the  presbyterians 
lo  wished  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  establishment,  to  whom 
e  tolerant  principles  of  the  protector  rendered  him  almost 
[ually  obnoxious.  His  latter  years  were  disturbed  by 
instant  plots  among  the  violent  and  disappointed  partisans 
'all  factions  ;  and  a  dread  of  assassination,  for  which  Charles 
id  offered  a  reward,  and  which  a  republican  enthusiast  had 


vibei  an  euteitainment  given  to  him  by  Cromwell,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
nee  between  the  two  nations.  **  Yesterday,  at  noon,  we  were  invited  to  dinner 
>  his  highnecs  the  lord  protector,  where  we  were  nobly  entertained :  Mr. 
'trickland  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in  two  coaches  of 
in  highness,  about  half  an  hour  past  one,  and  brought  us  to  Whitehall,  where 
^ve trumpeters  \^ere  ready,  sounding  against  our  coming:  my  lady  Nieu- 
MR  tad  my  wife  were  brought  to  his  highness  presently,  the  one  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  the  other  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  received  us 
'ith  great  demonstrations  of  amity.  After  we  rtaid  a  little,  we  were  conduct- 
» into  another  room*  where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.  His  highness 
*K  on  one  side  of  it  alone,  my  lord  Bevering,  Nieuport,  and  myself,  at  the  upper 
^  tnd  the  lord  president,  Laurence,  and  others,  next  to  us.  There  u'as  ia 
■•  itme  room,  another  ubie  covered  for  other  lords  of  the  council  and  others  ; 
|t  the  table  of  my  lady  protectress  dined  my  lady  Nieuport,  my  wife,  my  lady 
'^•hert,  my  lord  protectors  daughter,  and  mine.  The  music  played  all  the 
jWe  we  were  at  dinner.  The  lord  protector  had  us  into  another  room,  where 
'^^  lady  protectress  and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  had  also  music,  and 
""cci  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his  highness  gave  us,  and  told  us,  that  it  was 
^  the  best  paper  that  had  been  exchanged  between  us ;  and  from  thence  we 
*^  bad  into  a  gallery  next  the  river,  where  we  walked  with  his  highness  about 
^to  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  were  conducted  back  again  to  our 
'*>Hi  af^er  the  Hune  manner  as  we  were  brought.'* 
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BOOK    advocated,*  added  to  all  the  cares  by  which  he  was  &or- 

^^^'     rounded,   shook  even   his   iron  nerves,f  and  hastened  his 

lg5g^     dissolution :  he  died  of  a  tertian  ague,  on  the  Sd  of  Sep- 

His  death,  tember,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  a  day 

which  he  reckoned  auspicious,  from  its  being  the  annivemrjr 

of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester4     He  was  59  yean 

of  age. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Killing  no  Murder. 

t  In  the  Cromwelliana,  there  are  two  fac  similies  of  Cromwell**  sjgiiacni^ 
in  the  one,  "  O.  Cromwell,**  dated  October  15th,  1651,  the  strokes  are  boU 
and  firm.  The  other,  •*  Oliver  P,'*  dated  August,  1657,  is  in  a  weak  trenbEm 
hand,  and  not  one  even  line  in  it. 

I  A  number  of  discordant  accounts  are  given  of  the  desth  of  Oomin& 
The  following  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Collection  d 
several  passages,  concerning  his  late  highness,  Oliver  CromweO;  m  the 
time  of  his  sidcness,  &c. :  written  by  one  that  was  then  groom  of  his  bedda» 
ber,  [major  Butler,]  Quarto,  London,  1659.  *'  After  his  retmn  to  Whittyii 
his  sickness  increasing  upon  him,  he  was  observed  to  be  in  a  veiy  spiritail 
frame  of  heart,  and  full  of  holy  expressions,  a  little  whereof,  it  was  my  ooasfcrt 
to  meet  with,  the  very  night  before  the  Lord  took  him  to  his  eterlastiiy  if< 
which  were  to  this  purpose,  following,  viz.    "Truly  God  is  good,  he  ii 

—he  will  not** there  his  speech  failed  him ;  but  as  I  apprehendt  it  «Hk 

'  he  will  not  leave  me.*  This  saying  that  God  was  good,  he  frequentlj  wtd 
all  along,  and  would  speak  it  with  much  cheerfulness  and  fervour  of  spirit  ii 
the  midst  of  his  pain.  Again  he  said,  I  would  willingly  live,  to  be  &rtber 
sen'iceable  to  God  and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done,  yet  God  will  be 
with  his  people.  He  was  very  restless  roost  part  of  the  night,  speaking  oftfl> 
to  himself,  and  there  being  something  offered  him  to  drink,  he  wss  d^ 
sired  to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to  sleep,  unto  which  he  annradi 
*  It  is  not  my  design  to  drink  or  to  sleep,  but  my  design  is  to  make  vte 
haste  1  can  to  be  gone.*  Afterwards  towards  morning,  using  diverse  Mf 
expressions,  implying  much  inward  consolation  and  peace.  Among  the  m^ 
he  spoke  some  exceeding  self  debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  kafr 
self.*'  That  he  was  much  affected  by  the  decease  of  his  favourite  daqgblffi 
who  died  only  about  a  month  before  him,  is  well  known,  for  he  was  a  noita^ 
fectionate  father ;  but  the  story  of  her  dying  reproaches,  having  awakened  b 
remorse,  is  extremely  apocryphal,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sentimeDts  d 
self-abasement  which  he  uttered  may  have  been  misrepresented  as  the  workiqp 
of  remorse.  Two  or  three  days  before  he  died,  he  put  up  the  following  pnfA 
which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ridicule  with  which  the  ro]raliitf  d^ 
scribe  his  last  scene.  "  Lord,  although  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  cif^ 
ture,  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee,  through  grace,  and  1  may,  1  wiD  caa^  ^ 
thcc  for  thy  people,  thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy,  a  mean  instn* 
ment  to  do  them  some  good,  and  thee  service  :  and  many  of  them  have  seta* 
high  a  value  upon  me,  though  others  wish  and  would  begladof  mydciih:M 
Lord,  however  thou  dost  dispose  of  me,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  i 
them,  give  them  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart  and  mutual  loft,  mi 
on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of  reformation,  and  naka  the  mm 
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xciv.  This  extraordinary  roan  has  been  represented  as  a  BOOK 
profligate  debauchee,  who  became  first  an  enthusiast  and  ^^^' 
next  an  hypocrite;  who  excited  rebellion,  murdered  his  so-  i^^g 
▼ereign  and  betrayed  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  the 
presbyterians,  royalists,  and  republicans,  as  they  all  sincere- 
ly detested,  have  united  in  depicting  him  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours, because  each,  in  their  attempts  to  grasp  exclusively 
on  power,  were  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  fortune.  Of  his  early  profligacy  there  are  no 
proofs ;  and  a  man,  who  became  the  regular  settled  head  of  Charmcter. 
a  family  at  twenty-one,  who  was  an  obedient  son,  an  afiec- 
tionate  and  beloved  husband,  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent, 
from  that  period,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  attained 
to  a  pitch  of  very  deep  depravity  before.  The  charge  of 
religious  hypocrisy  was  never  brought  against  him  by  those 
best  qualified  to  judge — his  religious  antagonists ;  nor  are 
there  any  well  attested  instances  adduced  to  justify  the 
charge :  to  the  last  he  was  regular  in  his  public  and  private 
devotions,  and  the  uniform  morality  of  his  domestic  life  has 
kiever  been  challenged.  Baxter,  who  was  unfriendly,  but 
too  upright  to  defame,  says,  **  that  he  had  a  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, meant  honestly,  and  was  pious  in  the  main  course  of 
his  life,  till  prosperity  corrupted  him."  In  his  political  pro- 
gress he  rose  gradually  with  events,  and  his  capacity  seemed 
to  expand  with  his  situation  ;  his  great  sagacity  enabled 
him  to  discern,  almost  intuitively,  the  instruments  most  pro- 
per to  suit  his  purpose,  and  his  decision  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  escape ;  he  did  not  create  circumstances ;  but  his 
forte  lay  in  instantly  perceiving  their  bearing,  and  taking  ad- 
TBtitage  of  them.  That  he  was  sincere,  at  first,  together 
with  Hampden  and  the  patriots  who  opposed  the  illegal 
measures  of  Charles,  in  seeking  only  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  security  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded ;  tliat  he  and  his  party  were  truly  desirous  to  restore 
ibe  king,  in  opposition  to  the  presbyterians,  is,  I  think,  also 

^Chriit  glorioofl  in  the  world ;  teach  these  who  look  too  much  upon  thy  instiu. 
( to  depend  more  upon  thyielf,  pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the 
:  of  a  poor  worm,  for  thej  are  thy  people  too.  And  pardon  the  folly  of  this 
'.  prayer^  even  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake,  and  give  us  a  good  night,  if  it  b# 
Sby  piletsure.** 
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BOOK   sufficiently  plain  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was,  as  an  indi- 
^^^'      vidua],  more  active  than  others  in  bringing  that  monarch  to 
1658.     the  block.     After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance was  virtually  repealed,  and  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment again  fell  under  the  odium  of  wishing  to  prolong  their 
power  for  their  own  emolument ;  and  the  nation  becoming 
weary  of  them,  the  opportunity  offered  the  general  by  the 
victory  at  Worcester  was  too  tempting  for  human  frailty  to 
resist.     Perhaps,  the  only  blameable  part  of  Olivers  cbt- 
racter  is,  that  he  sought  the  dazzling  pre-eminence  thus  pre- 
sented  him ;  and  neither  his  contemporaries  nor  posteritj 
have  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  his  yielding  to  the  current 
of  the  limes,  which  carried  him  to  a  chair  that  wanted  00I7 
to  have  been  hereditary  to  have  been  encircled  with  the  n* 
diance  of  almost  unsullied  glory. 


Richard — Protector. 

Kichard^  xcv.  RiCHARD  succeeded  to  office,  amid  the  joyful  gratuls- 
Protector.  ^j^^^g  of  the  people:  addresses  of  the  most  inviolable  attad)- 
nient  poured  in  from  every  quarter:  foreign  monarchs  viedio 
their  embassies  of  condolence  and  amit}^ ;  and  for  six  months 
he  appeared  more  securely  seated  than  his  father  had  been; 
— the  nation  was  quiet,  and  not  a  whisper  announced  tlx 
approaching  commotion.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  how- 
ever, required  supplies,  and  a  parliament  became  requisite  to 
raise  them  ;  in  resorting  to  this  measure,  the  young  protector 
unfortunately  did  not  throw  himself  upon  the  fair  affectiow 
of  the  people,  by  allowing  the  more  equal  method  of  choosing 
representatives,  appointed  by  the  instrument  of  govemmeoli 
to  be  followed  ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  pliant  majoriiyf 
violated  the  constitutional  charter,  and  restored  the  rotttB 
boroughs,  which,  however  serviceable  under  an  old  establisii- 
ed  system,  were  found  totally  useless  to  support  a  new  oofr 
Impolicy  of  The  elections  for  Scotland  were  more  complete  ihaaiof 
suicsr**'  that  had  ever  taken  place  since  the  union ;  and  among  th 
commoners  Argyle  appeared  for  the  first  time^  the  raUf 
powers  having  hitherto  exerted  themselves  to  preveat^ 
obtaining  a  seat;  but  now,  from  mistaken  policy,  thepni 
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r  courted  the  royalist  party  in  both  kingdoms,  as  a  coun-    BOOK 
rpoise  to  the  violent  republicans,  who  were  the  chief  object     ^^V. 
his  fear.     According  to  the  example  of  the  long  parlia-      leis 
ent,  the  commons  commenced  by  an  investigation  of  their 
ievances ;  when,  in   order  to   overawe  their  debates,  or 
>unteract  their  dissensions,  Richard  was  persuaded  to  as- 
mble  a  p;eneral  council  of  officers,  under  the  direction  of 
s  uncle  Desborough   and  his  brother-in-law    Fleetwood, 
bis  formidable  board,  perceiving  their  own  strength,  com- 
lled  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament ;  and  he,  finding  him- 
If  unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  the  helm,  during  the  „  ^^^?* 
nflicts  of  such  turbulent  elements,  resigned  without  a  strug- 
e  his  unenviable  exaltation,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a  blood- 
ss  and  tranquil  privacy. 

xcvi.  For  some  days  a  military  anarchy  reigned ;  but  the 
publicans  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  old  parliament,  which 
id  been  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  was  restored.  A 
•uncil  of  state  was  immediately  nominated.  Fleetwood  was 
^pointed  general  of  the  army,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Distracted 
>use,  in  whose  name  all  commissions  in  the  anny  were  di-  £*^^iand. 
cted  to  run.  But  the  military  were  dissatisfied  nnd  divid- 
1 ;  and  the  cavaliers,  who  hoped  that  the  favourable  moment 
as  arrived  for  restoring  the  king,  projected  a  rising  in  dif- 
^nt  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  so  certain  were  they  of  sue- 
ceding,  that  Charles,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  had  Project  for 
Iready  arrived  at  Calais  to  watch  its  progress,  and  be  ready  restoration 
0  appear  in  person,  when  the  design  was  betrayed  by  sir  defeated. 
iichard  Willis.  Sir  George  Booth,  a  presbyterian,  seiz- 
ed Chester,  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament ;  but,  sur- 
mised by  Lambert,  his  forces  did  not  stand  the  first  charge, 
tod  this  victory  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  last  hopes 
'the  royalists.  The  dissensions  of  the  generals  themselves, 
Hiwever,  were  destined  to  accomplish  what  the  plots  and 
Wins  of  the  others  in  vain  attempted.  Lambert  aimed  at 
k  protectorship ;  and,  having  gained  the  inferior  officers, 
^titioned  parliament  to  confirm  Fleetwood  commander-in- 
hk(f  himself  as  his  lieutenant,  Desborough,  lieutenant-ge- 
tral  of  the  horse,  and  Monk  as  major-general  of  the  foot. 
^lrliament  refused  the  petition,  and  voted  it  high  treason 
>lcvy  money  without  their  consent.     To  this  Lambert  re- 
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^cted  his  scattered  forces,  and  prepared    BOOK 

olemn  imprecations,  he  protested  1659. 
-iew  than  tlie  settlement  of  the 
ind  the  defence  of  godliness 
iment  been  able  to  regain 
ould  never  have  been 
^  possessed,  as  gene- 
.» vantages,  of  which  he 
.iis  force  though  small,  were 
^een  regularly  paid.  The  uni- 
land,  that  he  was  favourably  inclined 
titerest,  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
«i  an  extraordinary  subsidy  from  the  corn- 
et the  shires,  whom  he  hastily  assembled  on  the 
.*j.*  To  tliem  he  recommended  the  preservation  of 
roal  tranquillity ;  and  leaving  a  division  of  his  army  to 
t  them,  he  rendezvoused  the  rest  at  Coldstream,  and  He  refuaei 
isoned  Berwick.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of,nceoffer- 
dsh  nobles,  who  offered  to  raise  a  force  to  assist  him ;  ^^  ^7  ^^ 
lowever,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  in  England, 
ned  the  offer,  but  promised,  if  necessity  required,  he 
i  retire  upon  Stirling,  and  accept  their  assistance.  Lam- 
was  advancing  with  a  superior  force  to  oppose  him,  but 
ote  of  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
itence ;  and  reduced  to  live  at  free  quarters,  he  render- 
le  country  hostile  as  he  advanced.  Monk,  who  knew 
in  order  to  procrastinate,  sent  three  officers  to  the  com- 
e  of  public  safety — as  if  to  negotiate — and  likewise 
ed  Lambert  with  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
;  but  when  he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and 
rospect  either  of  establishing  himself,  or  restoring  the 
become  probable,  he  broke  with  the  committee,  alleg- 
iiat  bis  commissioners  had  exceeded  their  powers ;  and 
val,  the  dupe  of  his  negotiations,  had  in  the  interim  lost 
ray  by  desertion.  The  members  of  the  late  parliament, 
ring,  or  affecting  to  believe,  the  repeated  solemn  protes- 
ts of  Monk)  re-assembled,  26th  December,  sixteen  hun- 

GddleCDiil  HUtofj  of  Edinbins^    Baillie's  Letten,  vol.  ii.  p.  i37. 
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1659. 
Lambert 
disperses 
the  parlia- 
ment.— 
Committee 
of  safety 
appointed. 


Character 
and  con- 
duct of 
Monk. 


plied  by  marching  his  troops  to  Westminster,  and  disperi- 
ing  the  powerless  assembly,  already  degraded  in  public  opin* 
ion  by  the  ridiculous  appellation  of  the  Rump.  The  ofll- 
cers,  once  more  masters,  substituted  a  committee  of  safety, 
of  which  Warriston  was  made  president,  for  tlie  council 
of  state ;  and  the  soldiers,  conscious  of  their  own  superiori- 
ty, soon  evinced  the  pernicious  effects  of  military  ascendeih 
cy,  in  the  intolerable  insolence  they  assumed  toward  the 
people ;  while  the  people,  harassed  with  a  re))etition  of  cbangt^ 
longed  for  the  establishment  of  any  gOTernment  that  pro- 
mised to  be  permanent.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Scotlandf 
and  on  the  decision  of  Monk  hung  the  fate  of  the  parties. 

xcvir.  Selfish,  calculating,  and  taciturn,  this  general  M 
contrived  to  serve  all  factions,  without  being  denounced  for 
actual  treachery  to  any,  but  with  strong  suspicions  of  being 
false  to  all— one  instance  of  the  happy  effect  of  good  fortune 
upon  character — for  he  never  deserted  a  party  till  it  was  fill- 
ing ;  and  however  inconstant  to  his  friends,  be  always  oob* 
trived  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  successful.  He  bad  beet 
first  sent  to  Ireland  by  parliament,  to  serve  against  the  rebeb; 
but  deserting  their  cause,  he  returned  a  royalist  to  England, 
to  assist  in  subduing  his  former  employers.     Taken  prison- 
er at  Nantwich,  he  remained  two  years  in  the   Tower,  and 
when  released,  was  again  engaged  in  the  parliament  servico 
in    Ireland,    from   which   he   was    dismissed   as  suspected* 
When  Charles  II.  invaded  Scotland,  professing  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
a  command  in  the  army  sent  to  fight  against  him;  be  followed 
the  fortune  of  Oliver,  and  expressed  the  most  profound  it- 
tachment  to  Richard  Cromwell ;  on  the  momentary  refivfl 
of  the  long  parliament,  he  declared  his  entire  devotion  to  i 
While  the  premature  risings  of  the  royalists  were  crusbeA 
he  remained  still ;  but  when  Booth  declared  for  a  free  ptf- 
liament,  the  presbyterians,  if  they  did  not  count  uponhisit' 
sistance,   at  least  calculated  upon  his   neutrality.*    Up* 
Lambert's  forcible  dispersion  of  the  Rump,  he  immediauif 
declared  for  parliament,  and  dismissing  as  many  of  his  10^ 
tarian  officers  as  he  could,  he  filled  their  places  with  0* 


'  Baillie,  p.  438. 
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Scottish  soldiers,  collected  his  scattered  forces,  aiid  prepared    BOOK 
for  marching  to  England.  ^^^' 

xcviii.  With  the  most  solemn  imprecations,  he  protested  1659. 
that  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  settlement  of  the 
nation  in  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  defence  of  godliness 
and  godly  men ;  and  had  the  parliament  been  able  to  regain 
their  seats.  Monk,  most  probably,  would  never  have  been 
beard  of  as  duke  of  Albemarle.  But  he  possessed,  as  gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  army,  advantages,  of  which  he 
ireli  knew  how  to  avail  himself;  his  force  though  small,  were 
itrictly  disciplined,  and  had  been  regularly  paid.  The  uni- 
versal impression  in  Scotland^  that  he  was  favourably  inclined 
to  the  presbyterian  interest,  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
taxes,  and  obtain  an  extraordinary  subsidy  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  shires,  whom  he  hastily  assembled  on  the 
occasion.*  To  them  he  recommended  the  preservation  of 
Internal  tranquillity ;  and  leaving  a  division  of  his  army  to 
issist  them,  he  rendezvoused  the  rest  at  Coldstream,  and  He  nsfutei 
^rrisoned  Berwick.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  m,ce  offer- 
Scottish  nobles,  who  offered  to  raise  a  force  to  assist  him  ;  «<J  *>y  the 
ae^  however,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  in  England, 
]eclined  the  offer,  but  promised,  if  necessity  required,  he 
irould  retire  upon  Stirling,  and  accept  their  assistance.  Lam- 
bert was  advancing  with  a  superior  force  to  oppose  him,  but 
the  vote  of  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
inbsistence ;  and  reduced  to  live  at  free  quarters,  he  render- 
ed the  country  hostile  as  he  advanced.  Monk,  who  knew 
&is,  in  order  to  procrastinate,  sent  three  officers  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety — as  if  to  negotiate — and  likewise 
■mused  Lambert  with  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
kBent ;  but  when  he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and 
the  prospect  either  of  establishing  himself,  or  restoring  the 
kbg^  become  probable,  he  broke  with  the  committee,  allege 
ing  that  hb  commissioners  had  exceeded  their  powers  ;  and 
lA(  rival,  the  dupe  of  his  negotiations,  had  in  the  interim  lost 
his  army  by  desertion.  The  members  of  the  late  parliament, 
hdieving,  or  affecting  to  believe,  the  repeated  solemn  protes- 
l*&ms  of  Mdnk^  re-assembled,  26th  December,  sixteen  hun- 

*  ICddletoii't  Hbtonr  of  Edinbuii^    BuUie*s  Letten,  vol  ii.  p.  i37« 
VOL*  IV.  3  O         ' 
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BOOK   dred  and  fifty-nine.     Monk  entered  Endand  the  2d  Janu- 
XIV 
^  ary,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty.     He  was  met  by 

1600.     a  letter  from  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  informing  him  of  the  late 
England,     ti'ansactions,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  intentions,  but  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that,  as  his  presence  in  London  was  noir 
rendered  unnecessary,  they  would  willingly  dispense  with  bis 
nearer  approach.     He  disregarded  the  message,  and  conti- 
nued his  march ;  but  still  without  publicly  declaring  his  in- 
tentions.    At  York  he  refused  to  concur  with  lord  Fairfaif 
who  wished  to  restore  the  king  with  such  restrictions  as  would 
have  secured  the  grand  object  for  which  so  much  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  the  nation  convulsed  for  upwards  of  tweotj 
years ;  and  by  his  multiplied  oaths  and  asseverations,  col- 
lected around  him  the  friends  of  parliament,  and  the  miliurjt 
who  had  declared  against  the  house  of  Stuart.     At  hi$  de- 
sire, also,  James  Sharp,  minister,  was  sent  by  the  Scottish 
presbyterians  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  their  church. 

xcix.  Probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  theassertioi^ 
that  Monk,  to  the  last  moment  of  plausible  hope,  encoungHl 
the  idea  of  succeeding  Cromwell,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he 
perceived  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme,  that  he  fonned 
the  resolution  of  recalling  Charles.  Not  long  after  hisarri-  j 
/al  in  London,  the  common  council,  dissatisfied  both  withpa^  J 
liament  and  the  army,  resolved  that  they  would  pay  no  iiMtf* 
taxes  till  levied  by  a  free  parliament,  and  began  to  fortify  the 
Disarms  ^j^y^  'p|jg  council  of  State,  of  whom  Monk  was  one,  immedialfr 
ly  ordered  the  general  to  seize  twelve  of  the  common  coonci 
men,  and  destroy  the  fortifications ;  orders  which  he  pond^ 
ally  obeyed,  by  arresting  eleven  of  the  members,  and  pnlli^ 
down  the  chains,  gates,  and  portcullisses.  Finding  that  tb 
conduct  had  endangered  his  interest  in  the  city,  he,  with  m 
wonted  dissimulation,  lamented  to  the  presbyterian  leadei% 
that  the  duty  had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  declared  his* 
self  for  a  free  parliament.  The  multitude,  on  being  joined  hr 
the  chief  of  the  military,  expressed  their  joy  in  bonfires;  tf' 
"  rumps,"  in  derision  of  the  fragment  of  a  parliameDt  th* 
sitting,  were  roasted  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  T^ 
secluded  members  now  returned,  and  a  number  of  then 
publicans  leaving  the  house  in  disgust,  a  majority  of  prtft^ 
terians  remained,  who  voted  the  revival  of  the  solemnk^ 
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ovenant,  and  were  for  proceeding  to  establish  order;    BOOK 
tionk,  who  perceived  that  he  stood  upon  a  precipice,     ^^^* 
€ted  by  the  parliament,  and  not  trusted  by  the  army,      1660. 
ig  obtained  a  vote,  constituting  him  captain-general  of  Appointed 
broesy  desired  them  to  dissolve  themselves,  and  issue  <^P^";iBf- 
for  a  new  parliament.     Whatever  mteroourse  Monk  fon-es. 
with   Charles,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  this  parlia- 
f  is  very  imperfectly  known ;  that  he  had  had  some  is 
in ;  but  the  exiled  king,  up  to  nearly  this  date,  had  cer- 
f  little  reliance  upon  him  for  his  restoration.     He  had 
red  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  solicit  foreign  as- 
ice,  and  had  conformed  to  the  popish  religion,  in  order 
ocure  it ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  Ma* 
e,  and  accepted,  as  a  charitable  donation,  a  few  thousand 
les  from  the  Spanish  minister.     In  despair  he  had  re- 
td  to  Brussels,  and,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  last  par- 
ent,, considered  his  afiairs  as  desperate.* 

The  majority  of  the  new  parliament,  again  composed 
rds  and  commons,  consisted  of  presbyterians  and  cava- 
;  and  both  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  recalling  the 
;  only  the  former  wished  to  secure  the  liberty  and  reli- 
of  the  country — the  latter,  the  posts,  places,   and  pen- 

of  the  court.  The  heads  of  the  government  in  Ireland 
b^un  to  negotiate,  the  fleet  was  ready  to  join,  and  Scot- 
was  ripe  for  receiving  her  king,  when  Monk,  whose  in- 
e  with  France  had  been  discovered,  and  who  must  have 
m  that  he  was  universally  hated  by  all  parties,  deter- 
d  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  promote  his  own 
idual  advancement,  by  sacrificing  his  principles,  his 
try,  and  his  friends,  at  the  shrine  of  unlimited  monar- 
|-     Sir  John  Grenville,  an  agent  from  Charles,  was  then 

•odce  says,  that  Monk  had  agreed  with  Cardinal  Mazarine  to  usurp  the 
M  authority,  and  that  Maarine  had  engaged  to  support  him ;  but  his 
ffao  was  a  strong  royalist,  had  secreted  herself  behind  the  hangings  of  the 
orerheard  die  bargain,  and  oomoiunicated  it,  by  her  brother,  to  sir  Ash- 
loper,  who,  tnmmoning  a  council  of  sUte,  indirectly  charged  Monk ;  but 
led  that,  to  inemore  all  suspicion,  he  should  consent  on  the  instant,  to  take 
fheir  commissions  from  certain  officers  of  the  army,  and  gire  them  to 
,  whom  he  named.  By  this  means  the  army  ceased  to  be  at  Monk's  de- 
,  and  he  became  a  royalist. 

lonk  had  not  certunly  determined,  March  26th,  at  which  time,  Sharp, 
ottish  derical  deputy,  writes  to  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the  English,  on  the  dis- 
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BOOK   admitted  to  a  private  interview  virith  the  general,  and  carried 
X'^*     over  to  the  king  professions  of  loyalty,  and  of  a  desire  to 
jgg^      promote  his  cause ;  at  the  same  time,  intimating  to  his  ma- 
Offen  his  jesty,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  remove  from  Brus- 
ih'^kr'  ^^  ^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^  might  be  detained  as  an  hostage  for  Dunkirk  or 
Jamaica.     With  this  suggestion  the  king  immediately  com- 
plied, and  Grenville  returned  to  England. 

CI.  As  soon  as  parliament  met,  from  the  tone  of  the 
speeches,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  heard,  it 
was  readily  perceived  that  the  restoration  of  the  king  was 
anticipated ;  and  sir  John  Grenville  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  who  delivered  a  letter  from  tbe 
Charles*  king,  and  a  declaration,  which  was  ordered  to  be  imme- 
parliament  diately  read.  The  king  expressed  his  desire  to  heal  tbe 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  country,  and  ensure  a  full  and  entixe 
administration  of  justice  throughout  the  land ;  a  free  pa^ 
don  and  indemnity  was  granted  to  all,  with  the  insidious 
exception  only  of  those  whom  the  parliament  should  except; 
complete  liberty  of  conscience  was  promised ;  and  his  conseot 
to  any  act  of  parliament  that  might  secure  it.  All  sales  tml 
alienations  of  land  made  during  the  distractions  were  to  be 
regulated  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  army  was  not  only  to 
be  satisfied,  with  regard  to  arrears,  but  continued  in  paj* 
The  commons,  notwithstanding  the  universal  joyous  madness 
which  took  a  momentary  possession  of  the  multitude,  and 
carried  even  the  reflecting  along  widi  them,  seemed  willing 

^  that  some  limitation  should  be  set  to  the  power  of  the  crown; 

Commons         j     .     ••ir      i  xt  i  r  %  i 

desire  to     and  Sir  Matthew  Hale — one  of  the  most  venerated  names  lo 

limit  the     English   history-— proposed  that  a  committee  might  be  ap- 

power.        pointed,  to  look  into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made^ 

and  the  concessions  that  had  been  offered  by  the  late  kin( 

and  from  thence  digest  such   propositions  as  they  shooU 

think  fit  to  be  sent  over  to  the  present ;  and  the  motion  wis 

solution  of  the  rump  parliament,  were  willing  that  Scotland  should  be  si  fiw 
as  they ;  but  that  *'  the  general  is  for  keeping  us  in  subjection,  till  he  icc  k* 
matters  go  in  the  parliament.** — Wo<iro\v*s  Introduction.  The  vbole «  : 
the  correspondence  there  shows  clearly  the  indecision  of  Monk,  till  all  bopc^  I 
his  own  exaltation  had  fled ;  and  accounts  for  his  hatred  to  the  presbjtcriM  i 
whom  he  had  hitherto  favoured,  as  they  appear  chiefly  to  have  fnutaui  Ml  J 
schemes,  and,  to  their  own  destruction,  been  chiefly  inatnimental  ia  fariivi<f  "^j 
the  king. 
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seconded ;  but  Monk,  who  saw  that  any  conditions  imposed    BOOR 
on  the  monarch  might  operate  unfavourably  towards  him-     ^^^- 
delf,  interposed,  and  informed  the  house,  that  from  the  num-     166O 
ber  of  incendiaries  in  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  answer  for  Monkover- 
the  peace  either  of  the  nation  or  the  army,  if  the  treaty  was 
delayed. 

cii.  The  declaration  of  a  military  chief  in  revolutionary 
times,  is,  in  common,  tantamount  to  a  command ;  and  the 
house  of  commons,  who  dreaded  the  return  of  the  republi- 
cans, and  were  aware  that  Monk  might,  in  the  present  fer- 
ment of  men's  minds,  bring  in  the  king  without  them,  sway- 
ed too  by  their  individual  hopes  or  fears,  acquiesced  with 
the  lords  in  committing  themselves  and  the  nation  entirely 
to  the  generosity  of  the  king.  A  deputation  from  both 
houses  was  sent  to  Breda,  to  invite  him  over ;  and  foreign 
powers,  astonished  at  the  unexpected  change,  hastened  to  of- 
fer an  assistance  that  was  no  longer  needed.  He  entered  The  king 
London  on  his  birth-day,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  one®"^*"^"' 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  and,  amid  the  blessings  and 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  took  possession  of  Whitehall; 
whence,  twenty  years  before,  his  father  had  secretly  with- 
drawn to  avoid  their  execrations.  He  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  throne,  such  as  monarchs  seldom  are  favoured 
to  possess ;  but  there  are  few  instances  of  princes,  who  have 
regained  the  stations  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  up- 
on whom  personal  or  family  misfortunes  had  ever  any  sahw 
tary  effect,  or  to  whom  the  school  of  adversity  has  been  a 
school  pf  wisdom. 


THE 
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Charles  II — Introductory  Remarks — Appointment  of  Officers  of  Stitc^ 
—Cause  of  the  future  troubles  in  Scotland — Biarquis  of  Ai^yle  impritom 
ed  at  London — The  King*8  letter  to  the  Presbyterians — Symptoms  of 
the  restoration  of  Episcopacy. — Middleton  Commissioner.^-A  PftrtiamcBt 
— Privilege  of  choosing  their  President  taken  away. — Oath  of  AHegianeti^ 
Nomination  of  Officers  of  State  again  vested  in  the  Crown. — Solemn  Lctgoi 
and  Covenant  annulled  — ^Recissory  Act— Forfeiture  of  Montrose  reverKi 
— Trial  of  Marquis  of  Argyle. — His  Execution. — Lorn  receives  the  Estata 
&c — Trial  of  James  Guthrie — His  Execution — The  King  deteimhies  os 
re-establishing  Episcopacy. ^Proclaims  it. — Scottish  Bishops  conseoitsdst 
Westminster.— Their  reception  at  Edinbniigh — A  Pkriiaiiieot — Bidksp 
restored  to  all  their  Immunities — Its  arbitrary  Acts.— PktroDage  restoied- 
— Lauderdale  presses  an  Act  of  Oblivion. — Opposes  the  Act  of  FiocSi— 
MiddIeton*s  plan  for  ruining  Lauderdale.— Trial  and  conviction  of  Lonw— 
He  is  pardoned — ^Balloting  Act  thrown  aside  by  the  King. — Act  of  Goes* 
cil  enforcing  submission  to  the  Bishops  desolates  the  Church.— Ifiddls* 

ton's  defence  of  his  Administration The  King  forbids  the  exactions  «i- 

der  the  Act  of  Fines. — Rothes  appointed  Commissioner. — Middleton  lent 
to  Tungiers — His  death. — Lauderdale  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland — Ori- 
gin of  field  preaching — Lauderdale  and  Rothes  arrive  in  Scotland.— Pln»- 
ccedings  of  Parliament — Trial  and  execution  of  Warriston. — The  arbimiy 
acts  of  the  Council  barbarously  executed  by  the  Military. — Court  of  Higfc 
Commission  again  introduced. — Turner's  proceedings  in  the  West. — Onted 
ministers  hold  Conventicles. — Lauderdale  imposes  the  Act  of  Fines— Dil- 
ziel  and  Drummond  appointed  Commanders. — Rising  of  the  Sooth  »^ 
West  defeated  at  Pentland. — Execution  of  Macculloch  of  Barhohn  and  siae 
others — Neilson  of  Corsack  tortured. — Hugh  M*Kail, — Executions  in  tbf 
West — Barbarous  proceedings  of  DalzieL — Absentees  subjected  to  eos- 

demnation  for  High  Treason Sharpe  and  Rothes  removed  from  the  Cm^ 

cil — Western  Army  reduced — Bond  to  keep  the  peace  adopted.— Tiis 
of  Turner  and  Bannatyne — Mitchell's  attempt  to  assassinate  Sharpe— Tbc 
Indulgence — Proposals  for  a  Union  revived — Lauderdale  CommissiMKr- 
— Proceedings  of  Parliament — Severe  acts  against  Conventicles.— Rootf 
Catholics  protected. — Leighton*s  plan  for  an  accommodation.— Procse<Iia(!> 
of  Commissioners  to  treat  of  the  Union.— 1660-1670. 

BOOK    '•  Never  was  a  prince  restored  to  his  dominions  under  ftin- 

XV-      er  auspices  than  Charles  11. ;  and  never — if  we  except  tie 

1660.     lecent  instance  of  Ferdinand  the  beloved  toward  Sptin- 

Cbarles  H.  did  a  prince  requite  a  people  who  had  stood   by  him  in  iW 
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time  of  his  lowest  depression,  and  slied  torrents  of  blood  in    BOOK 
his  behalf^  with  more  infamous  ingratitude  than  he  did  the      ^^* 
people  of  Scotland.     The  best  friends  of  the  monarchy,  the  ""TfiGoT" 
constitutional  supporters  of  the  throne,  were  rewarded  for  Introduc 
their  attachment  to  a  family  whose  principles  were  incom-  J^^rk^' 
patible  with  religious  or  political  freedom,  by  persecution, 
proscription,  and  death;  while  those  who  had  skulked  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  or  who  apostatized  from  their  earlier  and 
more    honourable    profession,   were   promoted   to   be   the 
scourges  of  their  devoted  co- patriots,  to  send  them  to  prison^ 
banishment  and  execution,  to  revel  on   their  fines,  and  to 
share  their  estates. 

II.  Immediately  on  the  king's  return,  numbers  of  ilie  Scottish 

expectants  flocked  to  London ;  and,  as  the  ancient  kingdom 

had  regained  its  independence,  the  chief  offices  of  state  were 

the  objects  of  pursuit.     To  these  all  who  had  supported  the 

cause  of  royalty  laid  claim ;  and,  as  almost  every  noble  family 

in  Scotland  could  plead  dilapidated  estates,  family  sufferings, 

or  (personal  services,  an  arrangement  which  should  include  all 

^as  impossible;  and  it  would  have  been  a  painful  situation  for 

the  king,  had  he  possessed  ordinary  feelings,  to  decide  on  the 

^       respective  merits  of  the  applicants.     But  Charles  got  rid  at 

^       once  of  his  burden  of  gratitude  and  of  any  uneasy  sensations, 

I       I9  appointing  a  few  of  those  who  had  first  obtained  his  ear, 

£       inid  who  he  thought  would  be  most  subservient  to  his  will,  to 

arrange  his  government.     The  chief  of  his  counsellors  was 

Y     Bjde^  shortly  afler  created  lord  Clarendon,  a  staunch  cava- 

Ber,  whose  mind  had  become  contracted  and  selfish  in  exile, 

vA  who  was  bigotedly  attached  to  episcopacy,  the  establish- 

ittent  of  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 

.  ^      ihrone :  and  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish  officers  of  state 

^  unfortunately  much  influenced  by  him.      Middleton, 

^10  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  his  valour,*  and  who  pos* 

'cssed  nearly  all  the  bad  qualities  incidental  to  a  soldier  of 

'<^ne»  was  the  friend  of  Hyde ;  and,  attached  to  no  reli* 

S*oq  himself,  was  ready  to  adopt  and  enforce  whatever  his 

l^tron  chose  to  prescribe.     Him,   the   English  chancellor, 

^  *  BCddleton  had  been  a  pikeman  in  colonel  Hepburn's  regiment  in  Fnuice. 
*^i»ltfoii,  p.  66. 
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BOOK    procured  to  be  named  commissioner  to  the  next  parliament 
^^'      —-an  office  equal  to  vice-king.     Lauderdale^  who  had  atudi- 
1660.     ed  the  king's  temper  when  formerly  with  him,  and  knew  the 
Appoint,     immense  advantai^e  of  beinir  near  his  person,  as  soon  as  he 
ficers  of      was  set  at  liberty  from  the  Tower,  had  gone  to  Charles  at 
•tate.         j||g  Hague,  attended  him  home,  and  now  procured  for  him- 
self the  office  of  secretary,  as  well  as  to  be  nominated  Scot- 
tish gentleman  of  the  bedchamber**     The  earl  of  Rotbes 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council ;  Glencairn,  chao- 
cellor;    Crawford,   treasurer;  Marischall,  lord  privy  seal; 
sir  Archibald  Primrose,  clerk  register  ;-f-  and  sir  John  Flet- 
cher, lord  advocate. 

III.  As  soon  as  these  high  situations  were  filled,  several 
meetings  were  held,  by  the  king^s  authority,  of  all  the  Soot- 
tishmen  of  rank  in  London,  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford; when  the  presbyterians,  who  were  most  numeroos, 
carried,  that  the  committee  of  estates,  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament held  at  Stirling,  1650,  should  manage  all  afiairs  till 
a  new  parliament  assembled.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
Cause  of  however,  an  objection  was  started  as  to  the  legality  of  tint 
the  future   parliament,  which  beinff  afterwards  extended,  occasioned  all 

trouble?  m    \  ,    _  .         ,  .   ,     n       i       i  •         i       i  /•  i 

Scotland,  the  misfortunes  m  which  bcotland  was  involved  for  upwards 
of  another  quarter  of  a  century.  M'Kenzie  of  Tarbet  in- 
sisted that  the  parliament  of  1650,  from  which  the  commit- 
tee derived  their  authority,  was  neither  legal  nor  free:  bat 
was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  rebellion,  as  all  the  roy- 
alists who  had  served  under  Montrose  were  excluded.  The 
king  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  objection  ;  nor  was  it 
till  after  the  representations  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  says  Clarendon,  who  was  jealous  of  LaudenUe^ 
influence  with  the  king,  insidiously  proposed  to  him  the  office  of  cbaorelkit 
and  afterwards,  together  with  Middleton,  proposed  lord  Newburgh  for  tkt 
secretaryship ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  anxiously  desired  to  reaiain  in  LobM 
obtained  a  pension  for  the  former  secretary,  and  Newbuigh  was  prefimwd  H 
be  captain  of  his  majesty*8  guards,     p.  9. 

f  "  Sir  William  Fleming  was  made  clerk  of  the  register,  a  place  of  gR* 
gain,  for  which  he  was  as  fitt  as  to  be  proffessor  of  metaphysidn  in  tie  ■>> 
versity ;  but  he  was  so  wise  as  to  sell  it  to  sir  Archibald  Primrose,  who  «^ 
husband  it  better."  Kirkton,  p.  66.  Mackenzie  alleges,  that  sir  ArduW^ 
"  impudence,  the  surest  method  of  rising  at  court,"  "  did  procure  it  for  Maj' 
but  allows  at  the  same  time,  he  paid  a  sum  to  Flemmg,  who  had  the  f^  , 
Hist  p.  10. 
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had  convinced  him  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  Scotland   BOOK 
bad  opposed  Montrose,  and  that  it  would  excite  an  univer-      ^^' 
sal  dtssatisfaction-^mpoliticy  if  not  dangerous— ^t  the  com*      laso. 
roencement  of  a  new  era,  that  the  opposition  was  dropped 
for  the  present,  and  the  committee  allowed  to  act. 

IV.  In  the  interim,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  intended 
to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  Scotland,  warrants  were  sent 
down  for  apprehending  sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  Arreit- 
sir  John  Chiesly,  and  sir  James  Stewart.  Stewart,  ^^^^^  SdT^ilLk. 
was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  was  ordered,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  seize  sir  John,  then  in  the  city  on  business,  and  carry  him 
to  the  castle.  His  lordship  obeyed,  and  lodged  the  knight ; 
but  when  about  to  take  leave,  was  informed  that  he  himself 
was  a  prboner.  Warriston,  who  was  fortunately  absent,  on 
bearing  of  the  arrest  of  his  friends,  lefl  the  country,  and 
escaped  for  the  time.  The  marquis  of  Argyle,  was  about 
the  same  time  seized  in  London.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
gracious  reception  given  to  all  the  Scottish  nobility,  he  had 
sent  his  son.  Lorn,  to  court ;  and,  finding  that  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Charles,  was  himself  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
the  capitaL  On  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Whitehall,  and 
Loms  who  had  easy  access  to  the  king,  requested  that  his 
father  might  be  permitted  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand.  But 
as  the  marquis  waited  in  the  privy  chamber,  which  was  ex- 
tremely crowded  with  English  nobility,  expecting  an  answer 
to  bis  son's  application,  sir  Edward  Walker,  king-at-arms,  Marquis  of 
intimated  to  him  a  royal  order  for  seizing  his  person  ;-^while  a  Argyle  im. 
whisper  circulated  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  the  late  mo-  London. 
narcb^s  murder^— and  he  was  instantly  hurried  to  the  Tower, 
without  being  allowed  to  see  the  king,  although  he  earnestly 
entreated  for  leave  ^*  only  once  to  speak  to  his  majesty." 

v»  At  Edinburgh  the  committee  of  estates  resumed  their 
office,  by  dispersing  a  number  of  the  remonstrants,  who  had  lUmon. 
assembled  to  frame  an  humble  petition  to  the  king,  sending  Btrants  dii. 
iheir  leaders  to  jail,  and  forbidding  their  again  meeting  with- 
out  the  royal  permission.  But  in  order  to  sooth  the  resolu- 
tioners— who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  either 
at  the  treatment  of  their  brethren  or  the  sectaries* — a  letter 

*  Baillit,  "^that  w»d$rait  writer,**  ai  be  is  styled  by  Mr.  Laing,  thus  men. 
tioDS  the  fate  of  men,  wbo  had  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency.     After  say* 
VOL.  IV.  3  p 
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BOOK    was  sent  down  by  Sharpe — their  depute,  who  had  already 
^-      betrayed  them — from  the  king,  expressing,  in  the  strongest 
1660.     language,  his  determination  to  preserve  and  proteqt.  the  go- 
Charles'      vemment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  lam*  witb- 
presbyteri.  out  Violation.     But  the  fears  of  the  presbytenans  wese  kept 
*^"''  awake  by  the  base  obsequiousness  of  the  commiUee,  who  has- 

tened to  efiace  the  inscriptions  from  the  tombs  of  Hendersoo 
in  Edinburgh,  and  George  Gillespie  at  Kirkaldy,  and  or- 
dered Rutherford's  Lex  Rex  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman — acts  not  less  mean  than  uaelcss.* 
Nor  were  their  fears  vain  ;  ClarendcHi  had  declared  for  epis- 
copacy, in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Middleton  and  Gleo- 
cairn ;  and  seduced  with  the  ofier  of  the  primacy,  Shatpe 
Symptoms  aided  by  his  most  strenuous  endeavours  the  re4ntroductioii 
mt^on'of"^  of  that  prelacy  he  had  solemnly  abjured,  and  the  prostration 
episcopacy,  of  the  system  he  had  been  especially  deputed  to  defend. 

VI.  Lauderdale  hftd  made  some  fruitless,  yet  probably,  at 
the  time,  sincere  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  presbjrteij. 
He  was  more  successful  m  procuring  the  removal  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrisons,  which  Clarendon  wished  to  remain,  as  he  haled 
the  Scots,  whose  fanaticism,  he  said,  was  too  rebellious  to  be 
trusted ;  and  which  Monk,  now  Albemarle,  also  sought  to 
be  kept  up,  in  order  to  gratify  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 

ing,  "  It  was  justice  of  God  brought  Peters,  Harrison,  and  others,  toafbiD^ 
ful  death,  to  hang  up  the  bones  of  Oliver,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride,  oo 
the  gibbet  at  Tybuni,**  he  adds,  "and  to  disgrace  the  tufo  GodwaUj  bSJ 
Milton f  Owen,  and  others  of  the  maleficent  crew,**     Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  442.  j 

*  The  Lex  Rex  illustrates  and  defends  the  propriety  of  resisting  xyma^ 
sway,  while  it  asserts  the  necessity  of  upholding  ssgimenC,  solong«ittU9V0> 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  established ;  and  contrasts  the  absurdity  of  ^' 
founding  the  religious  duty  of  acknowledging  "  the  powers  that  be**  as  an  «f' 
dinance  of  God,  and  the  moral  duty  of  submitting  to  them  as  an  homan  \t^ 
tution,  without  which  society  could  not  exist,  with  that  irrational  doctrine « 
passive  obedience,  which  the  supporters  of  the  Stuarts  so  zealously  sdfoot'^ 
till  they  procured  the  final  expulsion  of  the  race.  It  goes  over  the  same  gnxn" 
as  Buchanan,  but  enforces  it  more  from  the  scriptures;  and  in  particultf, ktf  I 
an  admirable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  urged  by  king  Ji''^  ■• 
Barclay,  and  others,  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Ssfi^  l| 
Many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it  are  now  obsolete  ;  but  in  sound,  w0^  ^ 
line  reasoning,  c|elivered  in  perspicuous,  energetic  language,  it  will  staadd^  W 
parison  with  any  production  of  that  day ;  and  had  the  honour,  of  which  it  ••  M 
not  unworthy,  of  being  burned  along  with  the  political  works  of  Bueksa*^  I 
Milton.  I 
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had  served  under  him,  and  his  own  aTarice,  by  retaining  the    BOOK 
command.     But  Lauderdale  pleaded  the  tried  loyalty  of  the      ^^' 
Scots,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  effect,  the  money  it  would      1660. 
cost  bb  majesty  to  maintain  the  citadels:  they  were,  there- ^"fi-''**** 
fore,  ordered  to  be  thrown  down ;  and  the  ground  and  ma-  dismantled. 
terials  were  disposed  of  under  his  direction : — Ayr  to  the 
earl  of  Eglinton ;  Inverness  to  the  earl  of  Moray ;  and  Leith 
to  himself,  with  the  privilege  of  erecting  it  into  a  burgh  of 
regality,  under  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in  honour  of  his 
majesty ;   the  superiority  of  which,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
was  forced  to  purchase  for  six  thousand  pounds  sterling —  Edinburgh 
one  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  secretary's  rapacity :  yet  the  thTpuperi. 
measure  was  grateful  to  the  country  at  large,  who  were  glad  onty  of 
to  get  rid  of  what  they  considered  as  the  badges  of  slavery.* 

Tii.  Middleton  entered  Scotland  with  regal  pomp.     At  Middleton 
Musselburgh  he  was  met  by  a  thousand  horse,  and  almost  l"^^^^ 
all  the  nobility  vied  in  doing  homage  to  the  representativeof  sioner. 
the  sovereign^     His  sumptuous  mode  of  living  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  splendour  and  expense,  than  for  its  vi- 
cious  extravagance  and  riot :  and,  while  the  nation  hailed 
the  unwonted  spectacle,  they  lamented  the  more  than  usual 
profligacy  of  a  court.     Parliament  was  opened  with  the  ut-      ^^** 
most  magnificence  on  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  six  PaJ^l»araent 
hundred  and  sixty-one ;  when  the  regalia,  which  had  been 
secreted  in  the  north,  by  sir  John   Keith,  the  earl  Maris- 
cbars  third  son,  was  produced,  and  carried :  the  crown  by 
tbe  earl  of  Crawford  ;  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland ; 
'       ind  the  sword  by  the  earl  of  Mar.     It  was  most  numerous- 
^      I7  tttended ;  and  never  did  a  more  obsequious  assemblage 
convene.     The  nobles  were  all  anxious  to  be  present ;  and 
die  members  for  counties  and  burghs,  who  had  been   cho- 
sen, chiefly  on  account  of  their  ultra-royalty,  pressed  for-  Of  whom 
-^      ^rd,  to  evince  the  propriety  of  the  choice.     All  the  lead-  composed. 
I'     ^^g  men  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  was  dubious,  were  ei- 
^     ther  imprisoned  or  cited  to  appear  as  delinquents ;  and,  as 
^  act  of  indemnity  had  intentionally  been  withheld,  the  ma- 
J^ity  of  those  who  might  have  advocated  the  rights  of  the 

*  fiiaitland*!  Hist.  p.  99. 
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BOOK    people  were  either  excluded  the  assembly,  or  forced  to  sur- 
^^'      render  their  principles  to  their  fears.* 
1661.         VIII.  The  session  was  opened  by  a  sermon,  preached  by 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas ;  after  which,  Middleton  produced  bis 
commission,  and  the  earl  of  Cassilis  moved  that  the  president 
Privilege     should  be  chosen.     An  act,  however,  had  been  previously 
thelr^resN  P^'^P^^^^J  rescinding  the  parliament's  privilege  of  electing 
dent  taken  their  own  president,  and  restoring  that  seat  to  the  chancel- 
•^»y*         lor,  in  virtue  of  his  office ;  it  passed  unanimously,  and  Glen- 
cairn  accordingly  took  his  seat.     Annexed  to  this  act  wai 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  taken  by  members  of  pariia- 
Oath  of  al.  ment,  containing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king,  as  the  on- 
legiance.     jy  supreme  governor  of  the  kingdom,  over  all  persons,  and 
in  all  cases,  coupled  with  an  abjuration  of  the  jurisdictibo 
of  any  foreign  prince,  power,  state,  or  person,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical— an  ensnaring  clause,  intending  to  delude  the  scru- 
pulous— as  if  the  supremacy  allowed  to  the  king  were  only 
asserting  the  right  of  a  christian  magistrate,  in  opposition  to 
the  dominion  of  the  pope.     The  presbyterians  viewed  it  as 
the  transference  of  an  antichristian  power  from  the  pontiff  to 
the  sovereign,  and  refused  to  take  it :  the  earl  of  Cassilis 
and  the  laird  of  Kilbirnie,  however,  alone,  in  parliament, 
Refused  by  declined  the  oath,  unless  allowed  to  limit  the  royal  suprc' 
teria^i?.^  ^*  macy  to  civil  matters.f     It  was  then  proposed  to  elect  the 
lords  of  the  articles ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Tweedafc 
and  Tarbet,  who  contended  that  the  institution  of  that  com- 
mittee, being  founded  merely   upon   parliamentary  usage, 
for   the   sake   of  convenience,  ought  not  to  be  resumed; 
that  it  was  a  delegation  of  power  which  parliament  wers 
Lords  of     not  warranted  in  transferring,   they   being   only  delegates 
J.^g^Qj'^'JJ^  ^*  themselves ;  and  their  previous  vote  prelimited  the  vote  of 
parliament:  the  objections  were,  however,  over-ruled,  the 
old  custom  revived,  and  afterwards  was  formally  establiske'' 
by  law.J 

*  Mackenzie,  p.  34.     Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.     Burnet,  vol.  i-  p.  HI- 
t  They  aften^'ards  wthdrew  from  the  house,  the  only  safe  way  io  *•* 

the  members  of  a  Scottish  parliament  could  then  express  their  oppoiiti*i* 

although  the  commissioner  assented  to  such  being  the  meaning  ol  tlieoitK* 

would  not  allow  the  explanation  to  be  registered. 

X  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Pari.  vol.  vii.     Mackeniie,  p.  17.     Wodnnr,  d-* 

p.  23.     BaWWe,  voV  '\\  i^.  451.     Lamont*s  Diar)-, 
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IX.  Previously  to  this,  the  meetings  of  parliament  had  been     BOOK 
early  in  the  day ;  but  the  business,  after  the  appointment      ^^' 
of  that  committee,  admitting  of  little  debate,   their  sessions     ig61. 
were  commonly  held  in  the  afternoon :  an  innovation  pro- 
duced by  the  midnight  orgies  of  the  palace,  frequently  pro- 
tracted till  morning;  from  the  effects  of  which  the  nobility 
had  scarcely  recovered  when  called  upon  to  legislate,  in  the 
most  critical  conjuncture  in  which  a  nation  could  be  placed ; 
and  their  acts  accorded  with   such    previous   preparation. 
They  proceeded  to  assert  the  prerogative  in  its  fullest  extent : 
— the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  state,  counsellors,  and  NominM. 

♦*  f    flR 

lords  of  session,  was  declared  an  inherent  privilege  of  the  J^^^^  °f** 
crown,  which  his  sacred  majesty  and   his  royal  successors  state— the 
hold  direct  from  God  Almighty  ;  the  power  of  the  militia,  S^^miHtla, 
of  calling  and  dissolving  all  parliaments  or  public  asseni-  &c.  again 
blies,  were  declared  to  reside  in  the  sovereign  alone,  and  JjJ^^  crown. 
any  such  meeting,  held  by  any  of  the  lieges,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatever,  was  declared  high  treason ;  as  it  was  to  im- 
pugn the  act  that  made  it  so.     The  national  covenant  was 
first  assailed  indirectly,  by  an  act  asserting  the  king's  royal 
prerogative  in  the  making  of  leagues,  and  the  convention  of 
his  subjects ;  which  having  passed   without  opposition,   the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  then  annulled,  and  its  re-  Solemn 
newal,  without  his  majesty's  special  warrant  and  approbation,  c^.^^*" 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.    To  avoid  voting  annulled. 
upon  this  question,  many  of  the  members  absented  them- 
selves ;  but  Balmerino,  Cowper,  and  some  others,  absolutely 
withdrew.     The  ministers  made  one  attempt  to  stop  the  tor- 
itnt;  but  it  was  an  expiring  effort :  they  met  in  their  pro-  Synods  di« 
lincial  synods,  and  were  preparing  to  frame  supplications,  ^" 
^hen  tliey  were  vbited  by  messengers  from  parliament,  and 
^ered  to  disperse  under  pain  of  treason.     In  the  height  of 
^ir  seal  for  their  restored  monarch,  the  estates,  notwith- 
standing their  exclamations  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
•^urper,  ofiered  the  king  for  life  an  yearly  subsidy  to  the  Subsidy 
•*aie  amount — forty  thousand  pounds  sterling:  thirty-two  ^jjg  jjjng 
^oasand  of  which  to  he  levied  out  of  the  excise  on  ale  and 
**^r,  and  eight  thousand  out  of  the  customs,  for  the  purpose 
^  supporting  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  to  secure  the  inter- 
^^  tranquillity  of  the  state.     The  effects  of  this  tax,  which 
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BOOK    was  rigorously  exacted,  were  ruinous  to  Scotland  :  the  mo- 

^^'      iiey,  instead  of  circulating  through  the  land,  as  in  the  days 

1661.     of  Cromwell,  and  being  increased  by  remittances  from  Ei^- 

land,  was  either  suffered  to  lie  idle  in  the  castle  afler  it  was 

collected,  or  carried  by  courtiers  out  of  the  country.* 

X.  But  the  wildest  and  most  outrageous  proceeding,  what 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  legal  security,  and  went  to 
overturn  the  essential  principles  of  government,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  rescissory  act,  not  to  repeal  particu- 
lar acts  of  parliament,  but  to  annul  the  parliaments  them- 
selves. The  lords  oF  the  articles,  tired  of  the  labour  of  re- 
scinding in  detail,  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Uroable- 
some  restraints  upon  the  prerogative  by  one  dashing  sweep; 
and  a  jocular  remark  of  Primrose,  that  the  better  and  shorter 
way  would  be  to  declare  all  the  proceedings  since  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-three,  irregular  and  unconstitu- 
tional, was  adopted  by  the  junto  at  a  debauch :  the  draught 
of  a  bill  to  this  effect,  carried  at  the  board  by  drunken  ae- 
clamation,  was  passed  by  the  articles  without  inquiry,  and 

Uescissory  next  day  sent  to  be  ratified  in  parliament  In  the  parlia 
inent,  however,  it  encountered  an  unlooked  for  opposition. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  measure  was  supported  were, 
that  all  the  parliaments  which  had  met  since  one  tliousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  held  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  and  were  in  fact  a  series  of  rebellioos: 
that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  his  majesty's  prerogative  for 
calling  and  dissolving  parliaments,  asserted  in  their  late  act, 
by  rescinding  all  those  which  had  met  without  his  warrant, 
sat  after  he  had  dissolved  them,  or  had  continued  without 
the  presence  of  the  commissioner.    But  there  were  three  p•^ 

*  The  remarks  of  sir  George  Mackenzie  on  this  subject  evince  how  dUc^ 
entlj  men  sometimes  feel,  in  cases  which  reach  their  own  pockets*  froa  «^ 
they  do  in  oppressions  that  bear  down  the  hberties  of  their  country.  Sir  Gt^ 
justified  the  most  despotic  measures  of  the  worst  times  ;  but  of  this  be  tf^ 
'*  Subsidies  are  in  this,  like  to  the  devil ;  both  are  more  easily  raised  thsni*^ 
Pardon  me,  reader,  to  intrcat  thee,  that  if  ever  thou  become  a  member  of  F* 
liament,  thou  consider  what  curses  are  daily  poured  out  by  the  many  poor,k^ 
gry,  and  oppressed  creatures,  upon  such  as  are  an  accession  to  the  impoii^' 
taxes ;  for  they  not  only  torment  poor  people  for  the  present,  but  ibey  ■* 
way  for  new  ones,  and  new  taxes  are  the  only  means  to  make  old  oMS  i^ 
easy."     Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  32. 
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liamentS)  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  dispose ;  the  one  at    BOOK 
which  the  king^s  father  bad  presided  himself;  accompanied      ^^' 
by  his  ordinary  attendants,  and  under  no  restraint;  the  other,      i^qi, 
convoked  by  especial  direction,  for  approving  the  engage- 
ment; and  a  third,  held  by  his  present  majesty  in  person. 
To  none  of  these  could  the  alleged  informality  ap|)ly ;  they 
were  regularly  constituted,  and  were  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  king;  and  if  tliey  were  annulled  by  the  present  parlia- 
ment, a  succeeding  parliament  might  annul  it  in  its  turn, 
and  thus  the  foundations  of  public  security  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

XI.  This  summary  procedure,  which  was  evidently  and 
avowedly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government  and  introducing  episcopacy, 
had  ranged  against  it  all  who  still  adhered  to  that  form  from 
principle,  or  who  were  ashamed  of  such  an  open  dereliction 
of  what  the  nation  had  so  keenly  contended  for,  and  to 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  affectionately  at- 
tached ;  besides,  a  number  who  were  concerned  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  others  who,  having  shared  in  the  spoils  of 
die  times,  trembled  for  an   act  that  would  go  to  annihilate 
the  tenures  of  their  property,  or  the  legality  of  particular  in- 
jlemnitijes.     But  the  majority  of  the  objectors  were  silenced 
by  the  introduction  of  an  express  salvo,  that  all  such  per- 
sons as  had  obtained  private  rights  or  securities  from  any  of 
the  parliaments,  or  any  deriving  power  from  them,  should 
be  secure,  except  they  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  indem- 
mty ;  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  few  old  consistent  co- 
venanters were  exerted  in  vain,  nor  were  they  able  to  per- 
.      susdethe  pusillanimous  sycophants,  that  when  the  funda- 
i      neiital  law  of  the  country  could  be  thus  dispensed  with,  there 
iT     xtniained  but  litde  security  for  personal  property.     Thus 
Cr    Ae  most  valuable  privileges  the  nation  had  recovered ; — the 
fe    liberties  and  triennial  succession  of  parliaments  ;  the  choice 
^f  the  lords  of  articles;  the  freedom  of  debate;  the  inde- 
^.     Pendence  of  the  judges  : — all  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
I^byterian  constitution;  and  the  ruins  of  that  church  form- 
}      4  the  base  on  which  thm  despotism  of  the  state  was  to  be 
I     «»^ectcd. 
^         Xiu  Even  Middleton,  after  the  fumes  of  his  temporary 
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BOOK   phrenzy  had  dissipated,  perceived  the  danger  of  establishiiqi 
^^'     so  monstrous  a  precedent,  and  hesitated  before  he  would 
1661.     finally  sanction  the  measure.     He  despatched  Mungo  Mon 
h^tuu^  ray,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Athol,  to  consult  the  king;  bat 
his  minister,  Clarendon,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  coromuniah 
tion,  sent  an  instant  message  in  return  to  the  commissiooer^ 
Ordered  to  expressing  his  surprise,  that  he  should  delay  getting  passed  a 
^^^^  *^"       proposal  so  conducive  to  his  majesty's  interest.     When  tbe 
act  passed,  the  minority  had  dwindled  down  to  forty.    Tbe 
Forfeiture   reversal  of  the  forfeiture  of  Montrose,  and  the  other  ultn- 
ut>8e  re'     I'oyaUsts  followed ;  and  their  bodies,  which  had  been  depoiil> 
vented —    ed  in  unhallowed  graves,  were  raised  with  much  ceremooy, 
„^n  "^7his  ^"^  re-interred  with  most  imposing  funeral  pomp,  in  sacfed 
body.         ground.     The  mutilated  remains  of  the  marquis  were  ct^ 
ried  from  the  abbey,  whither  they  had  been  brought,  to  tk 
church  of  St.  Giles,  and  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  graod- 
father,  who  had  died  viceroy  of  Scotland;  the  parliameat  aod 
magistracy  of  Edinburgh  attending  in  their  robes  upon  tbe 
occasion.* 

XIII.  As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  such  legisla- 
tion, the  judicial  deeds  of  this  profligate  assembly,  sealed 
their  own  infamy,  in  the   noblest  and   best  blood  of  their 
Marquis  of  Country,  Archibald,  marquis  of  Argyle's,  and  James  Gotk- 
Arpyle        ^\^>g   minister  of  Stirling.     The  marquis,  who  had  been  seat 

brought  lo     ,       '  _         ,  ,    °         .10...  .       ,  I 

trial.  down  from  JLondon  along  with  bwmton,  by  sea,  m  the  eod 

•  "Ther  wasoutof  Edin.  Wast  Port,  Potera,  out  of  Leith,  Leicb  Wjii 
and  Canogait,  2.5  comps.  fute,  al  in  good  kippage  and  weal  armed,  inm 
up  in  the  Abbay  clos :  the  whole  streettis  from  the  Abbay  gait,  set  in  bo(k 
sides  with  some  of  said  companies  to  the  mercat  cross,  and  ther  dnwvf* 
l)odie8  upon  both  sydis  of  the  streettis,  thereafter  the  kingis  love  goaid 
likewayis  drauin  up  in  the  Abbay  clos,  marched  up  the  streettis,  nisttkefat 
companies  in  good  order,  with  trumpetts  and  drauin  swordis,  and  maitbeil  ^ 
length  of  the  lane  mercat,  where  the  drawin  up  and  stood  in  order :  aD  ^ 
bellis  of  Edinburgh  and  Canogait  ryinging  all  the  whyle,  with  tbe  gmt 
mon  bell  jowing  and  tolling.  At  lifting  of  the  corpes  out  of  tbe  Abbtykii 
the  haill  cannon  of  the  castele,  the  haill  foot  companies  of  Edin.  LeA,  ^ 
with  the  k's  love  guard,  gave  all  fire  at  ane,  with  tuking  of  drums,  mmi^ 
trumpetts,  and  ringing  of  bellis,  and  at  the  ingoing  of  the  church,  the  NCi* 
volley,  and  the  third  at  his  interring.'*  The  solemnities  were  coochidedfii^ 
mos*t  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet,  at  the  laarquis  of  Montroee^boM*^ 
concerts  of  music,  and  all  sorts  of  merriment,  for  **  At  this  henkt  it^ 
the  friendis  rejoiced,"  **  and  the  enemies  mumed,  aoe  pandox  indcfdi'  v 
rier  of  Montroise's  FuneraKes,  &c.     Appendix  to  Mem.  of  Montro«> 
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the  year,  aud  lodged  in  the  castle  uf  Edinburgh,  was  now 
ought  to  take  his  trial.     His  indictment,  conbisting  of  four- 
sn  different  charges,  comprehended  a  narrative  of  the  whole 
uisactions  in  Scotland,  from  the  first  opposition  to  the  ^^* 
ng,  till  its  final  subjugation  under  Cromwell,  in  all  of  which, 
i  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  of  which  he  wus  accuse<l  of 
^ing  the  chief  instigator  and  prime  mover ; — that  he  called 
e  convention  of  estates  in  1643— entered  into  the  solemn 
ague  and   covenant   with   England — that  he    was   guilty 
'  the   retaliation  in  the  western  isles,  and  a  party  to  tlie  * 
uelties  inflicted  on  the  royalists — that  he  was  accessary  to 
le  delivering  up  of  the  late  king  at  Newcastle,  opposed  the 
igagement,  clogged  his  majesty's  invitation,  consented  to 
le  murder  of  Montrose,  and  finally,  that  he  complied  with 
te  usurper,  and  opposed  the  adherents  of  the  kiiij^. 
XIV.  Argyle,  in  an  extemporaneous  reply,  expressed  the 
y  he  felt  at  the  restoration  of  his  majesty  ;  and  enumerating 
le  services  he  had  performed,  and  the  marks  of  favour  he 
id  received,  both  from  him  and  his  royal  father,  desired 
e  parliament  to  consider,   how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he 
ould  have  ever  harboured  a  thought  to  their  disudvan- 
^.    With  Paul,  in  another  case,  he  might  say,  the  things 
?ged  against  him  could  not  be  proven  ;  but  this  he  would 
fess,  that,  in  the  way  allowed  by  solemn  oaths  and  cove- 
ts, he  served  his  God,  his  country,  and   his  king.     He 
eated  those,  who  were  capable  of  understanding  when 
;  things  now  charged  upon  him  as  crimes  were  enacted, 
collect  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  the   circumstances  of  His  reply 
me,  and  how  both  themselves  and  others  were  carried  ^^  ^h^''"- 
itibly  along  by  the  current  of  events,  without  any  re- 
ts intentions;  besides,   he  had    been  among  the  last 
id  entered  into  the  confederacy,  and  taken  the  cove- 
The  transactions  of  public  bodies,  or  of  ofiicers  act- 
ier  the  authority  of  the  state,  had  never  been  held 
;  nor  was  he  responsible,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
le  deeds  of  that  party  to  which  he  belonged.     The 
alleged  to  have  been   committed  by  his  clan,  he 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  unhappily   too  well 
)y  the  terrible  devastation  to  which  their  district 
repeatedly  ex})Obed  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  own 
3Q 
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BOOK    previous  calamity,  would  extenuate,  if  it  did  not  exculpate 
^^-       the  crime :  but  be  that  as  it  might,  the  blame  could  never 
attach  to  him,  who  was  in  England  when  these  cruelties  took 
place.     The  surrender  of  the  king  was  the  act  of  a  parlia- 
ment at  which  he  was  not  so  much  as  present :  nor  was 
there  the  shadow  of  proof  that  he  ever  advised  the  death    f 
his  sacred  majesty ;  an  execrable  deed,  at  which  he  had  ever 
expressed  his  abhorrence,  and  for  which,  could  the  smallest 
evidence  be  adduced,  he  should  ask  no  mercy.     He  could 
Acquit  himself  of  disloyally,  even  in  thought;  and  for  what- 
ever other  error  or  fault  he  might  have  been  guilty  previ- 
ously to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
he  pled  his  majesty's  indemnity,  granted  in  the  parliament 
at  Perth  that  year.     As  to  what  was  done  by  him  under  the 
usurpers,  they  were  common  compliances,  in  which  all  the 
kingdom  equally  shared,  and  for  which,  many  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  majesty  himself;  who  declared,  that  he  thought 
it  prudence,  and  not  rebellion,  for  honest  men  to  preserve 
their  estates  from  ruin,  and  reserve  themselves,  till  God 
should  show  some  probable  way  for  his  return.     Among  all 
who  complied  passively,  none  was  less  favoured  than  him- 
self; what  he  did,   was  really  in  self-defence.     "  And  how 
could  I  suppose,"  added  he,  **  that  1  was  acting  criminally* 
when  the  learned  gentleman  who  now  acts  as  his  majesly's 
advocate,  took  the  same  oaths   to  the  commonwealth  with 
myself?"     Sir  John  Fletcher,  the  lord  advocate,  who,  not- 
withstanding all  his  effrontery,  could  not  help  feeling  the 
unanswerable  force  of  such  an  appeal,  endeavoured  to  weak- 
en its  influence  by  the  most  indecent  interruption ;  the  niar^ 
quis  meekly  replied,  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity to  suffer  reproach.     After  he   had   finished,  the  advo- 
cates, Messrs.  Sinclair,  Cunningham,  and  Mackenzie,*  («^- 
His  coun-    terwards  sir  George)  protested,  that  as  they  pleaded  for  liw 
to*  feaT^^  marquis  by  order  of  parliament,  in  an  action  for  treason» 
onlyattheir  and,  as  some  observations  might  escape  them  which  mig'" 
^  be  interpreted  as  treasonable,  that  they  should  not  be  f^ 

•  Wodrow  calls  them  judge  Kerr,  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Robert  Birni^^ 
ther  with  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  M'Kenzie;  but  as  sir  George  mi*', 
them  himself,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  others,  I  have  foBo»w* 
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sponsible  for  them.     But  the  parliament  would   not  admit    BOOK 

the  protestation  lest,  under  that  pretext,  they  might  utter      ^^- 

things  prejudicial  to   his  majesty's  government,  and  they      777. 

were  therefore  informed,  that  they  must  speak  upon  their 

hazard.* 

XV.  His  lordship  then  gave  in,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  His  peti- 

a  petition  to  be  tried  before  the  justice  court :  his  indictment  ^'?"j'?  ^*!^ 
..  ..  I*  ij.i  1.,  tried  by  the 

being  so  mtricate  that  it  would  require  learned  judges,  nor  justice 

was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  gentleman  or  burgess  was  ^^  '®" 
qualified  to  decide  upon  points  of  law,  neither  were  they  his 
peers.     The  prosecuting  party,  who  were  set  upon  his  ruin, 
caught  at  this,  which  they  construed  into  a  declining  of  par-   * 
liament,  and  the  marquis  was  desired  either  to  own  tlie  peti- 
tion, or  point  out  who  had  written  it,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against.     From  this  perplexing  dilemma  he  was  ex- 
tricated by  his  counsel,  who  acknowledged  and  were  under 
the  necessity  of  pleading  long  to  justify  it:  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  refused  ;  but,  as  a  wonderful  display  of  the  mer- 
cy, equity,  and  indulgence  of  the  court,  the  counsel  were 
PARDONED  1     The  pannel's  advocates  then  prayed  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  lead  exculpatory  proof,  but  this  also  was 
refused  ;  and  the  defences,  replies,  duplies,  and  triplies,  were 
ordered  to  be  given  in  in  writing :  the  charges  were,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  acts  since  the  year  1651,  in  consequence  ciMu-e. 
of  a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering  the  crown  lawyers  not  to  against  him 
prosecute  for  any  offence  previous  to  the  indemnity  of  Stir-  ''^*^^^^' 

*  Perbapt  a  more  abominable  statute,  than  that  of  '*  Leasing  Making," 
never  existed  under  any  government.  If  a  man  pled  for  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
try in  parliament,  he  was  liable  according  to  it  to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  as 
itteropting  to  render  the  subject  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign. 
If  the  most  flagrant  attack  upon  public  liberty  was  brought  forv\-ard  in  the 
Betting  of  the  estates,  in  the  shape  of  *'  An  Act,**  whoever  opposed  it,  was 
hklk  to  the  highest  penalties  of  law,  as  creating  disloyalty  in  the  lieges ;  and 
if  OQ  a  criminal  trial  the  accused  justified  himself,  by  producing  the  most  wan- 
ton oppression  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  he  was  liable  to  be 
fcvnd  guilty  of  death,  for  stirring  up  mischief  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
pie  I  On  this  trial,  the  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  exculpa- 
^  proof,  or  produce  recriminating  facts,  but  at  the  hazard  of  being  them- 
'elves  tried  for  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude  with  that  of  the  pannel  they 
*c>e  ^pointed  to  defend ! !  Had  no  other  benefit  accrued  to  Scotland  from 
toe  revdntioo  than  getting  rid  of  this  horrible  law,  that  event  would  justly 
^^  been  styled  oLomious. 
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UOOK    ling,  obtained  by  Lauderdale,  on  purpose  to  protect  his  c 
^^'      particular  friends,  who  might  have  otherwise  been  obnoxii 


1661.     to  the  revenge  or  avarice  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  int 
cession  of  Lorn,  who  remained  at  London  to  manage 
father's  business. 

XVI.  To  counteract  this  influence,  which  the  commission 
feared,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Rothes  were  despatch 

Means  us-  to  London,  where  the  former  applied  himself  successfully  i 
ciirehis^^  the  cold-henrted  Monk  and  the  bigoted  Clarendon;  wbi 
(•oiulemna-  (he  latter  reminded  Lauderdale  of  Argyle*s  former  oppo* 
tion,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  him  to  escape, — as  from  bi 
abilities  much  was  to  be  dreaded  should  he  regain  his  infla 
ence  in  the  state;  and  all  future  applications  for  mercy  wen 
in  vain. 

XVII.  Tlie  relevancy  of  the  indictment  l>eing  discussed,! 
proof  was  allowed  on  all  the  charges  after  the  year  1651 
when  a  number  of  witnesses  having  been  examined,  nothiD| 
deadly  was  expiscated,  and  the  earl   Loudon  had  address 
ed  the  house,  in  a  long,  eloquent,  and  argumentative  speed^ 
which  apparently  made  a  strong  impression — as  the  judg 
were  all  as  deej^ly  implicated  in  crime  as  the  accused— j 
as  the  court  were  about  to  consider  the  whole  matter, ; 
while  it  yet  luin<^  in  doubt,  and  appearances  seemed  in  fa^ 
of  his  lordship,  a  messenger,  who  had  come  express 
London,   knocked   violently   at  the  door  of  the  parlia 
house.     Upon  his   admission,  he  presented  a  packet  f 
commissioner,  which  every  one  concluded  contained 
mission,  or  some  other  warrant    in  favour  of  the  m 
especially   as    tlie    bearer  was  a  Camjibell ;  but,  up 
packet  being  opened,   to  the  utter  amazement  of  / 
friends,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  great  many  let* 

His  letters  dressed  by  his  lordship  to  Monk,  while  he  was  gov 
produml.    Scotland,  and  which,  with  unparalleled  baseness,  Ik 
served,  to  see  if  they  were  absolutely  necessary  ; 
ing  been  informed  by  the  commissioner's  envoys  of 
tiness  of  the  proof,  he  had  sent  post  by  an  especia' 

•  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Fox's  history,  after  exam 
dence  for  his  assertion,  copied  from  Burnet,  that  Monk  delivere* 
of  Arg)*le,  on  which  he  was  condemned,  und  adducing  an  ingf 
lory  proof  for  the  renegade,  thus  concludes  :  "  It  is  hardly  poll 
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rs  thus  inFamously  produced  were  decisive  as  to   BOOK 
*  compliance  with  the  usurpers — that   is,  of  being      ^^• 
where  Monk  himself  had  been  an  active  agent —      ^^^^ 
is  ground  alone,  was  the  noble  pannel  found  guilty  He  is  found 
I9  by  the  majority  of  a  parliament,  ahnost  all  of  ^"'^^y* 
-e  more  culpable  than  he. 

SText  day  he  was  forfeited ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
cuted  being  put  to  the  vote,  "  hang  or  head,"  it 
fd  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  His 
placed  on  the  same  pinnacle,  at  the  end  of  the  tol-  ^®"^**' 
ere  Montrose's  had  been  formerly  fixed.  He  re- 
sentence kneeling,  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
awford ;  on  rising,  he  said,  he  remembered  that  he 
)ut  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  added,  he 
d  would  bestow  on  him  a  crown  of  glory,  for  he 
id  him  well.*  The  parliament  seemed  much  af- 
1  this  sad  instance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and 
ip's  humble,  composed  demeanour,  drew  tears  even 

evidence  could  be  given  in  anj  case,  to  establish  a  negative,  than 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  bishop's  charge.  He  must  ther**- 
that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  informed  himself  fully  on  the  subject,  he 
leen  induced  to  forbear  the  positive  condemnation  of  Monk,  and 
nt  severe  censure  upon  him."  Observations,  p.  26.  So  easy  is 
usible  objections  in  the  face  of  direct  testimony.  Mr.  La  ng,  in 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  413,  triumphantly  vindicates  both  him:self  and 
a  any  rash  assumption,  on  the  mere  authority  of  Burnet,  in  the 
ice,  and  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  sir  George  Mackenzie 
fact  wholly  out  of  doubt.  The  only  apology  for  this,  and  se- 
tilunders  committed  by  Mr.  Rose,  is  v/hat  he  himself  offers. 
1  not  been  in  his  power  to  employ  many  more  weeks  in  the  com. 
8  Observations  than  Mr.  Fox  did  years  in  the  composition  of  his 
oduction,  p.  36.  It  would  have  been  a  better  reason  for  his  not 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Rosens  anxiety 
ime  of  a  callous  villain,  who  could  betray  his  king,  his  country, 
with  equal,  cool,  deliberate  facility,  when  it  suited  his  interest  so 

)g,  following  Wodrow,  makes  the  marquis  say,  "  I  have  placed  the 
lis  head,  and  this  is  my  reward  !  but  he  hastens  me  to  a  better 
lis  own.**  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  16.  I  have  preferred  sir  George 
account,  which  is  more  in  consonance  with  Argyle's  behaviour, 
that  the  king  would  have  pardoned  him  had  he  got  an  applica 
id  who  was  leaving  his  widow  and  family  dependant  on  Charles* 
:.  p.  40 — His  head  remained  exposed  till  June  8th,  1664,  when 
down,  and  placed  beside  the  body. 
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BOOK    from  his  enemies ;  yet  when  he  requested  a  delay  only  of  ten 

^^'      days,  till  his  sentence  should  be  communicated  to  the  king, 

1661.     they,  with  the  inconsistency  and  inhumanity  so   common 

^^'''^j^^^"^*' among  collective  bodies,  refused  him  the  respite,  and  sent 

fuFed.         him  to  the  common  jail  among  the  ordinary  prisoners,  for 

the  two  last  days  they  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death. 

XIX.  The  marchioness  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  tolbooth, 
to  whom  he  said  as  he  entered,  *^  they  have  given  me  till 
Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear ;  therefore,  let  us  improve 
it"  She,  embracing  him,  wept  bitterly,  and  in  an  agony, 
exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  will  require  it,  the  Lord  will  require 
it !"     He  spent  the  Sabbath  not  only  calmly  but  cheerfully, 

Hisbeha-  m  exercises  of  devotion,  with  several  ministers  who  were 
under  sen-  permitted  to  attend  him ;  to  whom  he  remarked,  that  he  was 
tence.  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition,  and  bade  them  observe 
how  wonderfully  he  was  delivered  from  all  fear.  At  his  own 
desire,  his  lady  took  her  leave  of  him  on  the  Sabbath  night, 
after  which,  he  passed  some  hours  in  uninterrupted  and 
pleasant  sleep.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  he  wTote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  asserting  his  innocence,  recommending 
his  widow  and  family  to  his  majesty's  protection,  and  re- 
questing that  his  just  debts  might  be  allowed  to  be  paid  out 
of  his  estate.  He  dined  with  his  friends  precisely  at  twelve 
o'clock,  after  which  he  retired  for  prayer,  and  on  rejoining 
the  company,  appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  :  as  he  was  quil- 
ting the  jail,  he  observed  to  some  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
whom  he  was  leaving,  "  I  could  die  like  a  Roman,  but  1 
choose  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian.'* 

XX.  He  was  acconipanied  to  the  place  of  execution  hj 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  mourning,  with  whom 
he  walked  steadily  down  the  street,  and  mounting  the  scaf 
fold  with  the  greatest  serenity,  saluted  all  who  were  upon 
it.     In  a  speech,  which  he  delivered   without  a   falter,  le 

Hi!» address  for^jave  his  enemies  and  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  which, 
fold  ''^^  that  awful  moment,  he  declared  had  never  been  influenced 

by  any  motives  of  self-aggrandizement  or  disloyalty.  HehaJ 
been  cordial,  he  said,  in  his  desires  to  bring  the  king  horce, 
and  in  his  endeavours  for  him  when  he  was  at  home;  norhsd 
he  ever  corresponded  with  his  enemies  during  the  time  he  w* 
in  the  country.     But  he  warned  those,  who,  if  ihcir  private 
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terest  went  well,  cared  not  whether  religion  sank  or  swam,  BOOK 
id  accounted  it  rebellion  to  adhere  to  their  covenant  engage-  ^^' 
ents,  to  beware  how  they  deceived  themselves;  that  no  magis-  j^gj 
eite  could  absolve  them  from  the  oath  of  God ;  that  religion 
List  be  a  main  and  not  a  secondary  object ;  and  that  they  were 
e  best  subjects  who  were  the  best  christians.  The  times, 
added,  were  likely  to  prove  very  sinning  times,  or  very  suf- 
:*iDg  times,  and  let  christians  make  their  choice  :  there  was 
tad  dilemma  in  the  business,  sin  or  sufier ;  and  truly,  he  that 
>uld  choose  the  better  part,  would  choose  to  suffer.  Having 
ain  spent  some  time  in  devotion,  when  he  had  finished,  he 
>tributed  some  last  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the  friends 
lo  were  with  him.  After  his  doublet  was  off,  and  imme- 
Eitely  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  addressed 
ose  near  him— *^  Gendemen,  I  desire  you,  and  all  that  hear 
^,  again  to  take  notice,  and  remember,  that  now,  when  I 

1  entering  into  eterpity,  and  to  appear  before  my  Judge, 
d  as  I  desire  salvation,  and  expect  eternal  happiness  from 
n,  I  am  free  from  any  accession,  by  knowledge,  contriv- 
es coanael,  or  any  ways,  of  bis  late  majesty's  death ;  and 
)ray  the  Lord  to  preserve  the  present  king,  and  to  pour 
t  his  best  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government;  and 

2  Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful  counsellors.     He  then  His  execu. 
elt  down,  land  at  the  given  signal — the  lifting  up  of  his  hand  ^'^"' 

the  knife  of  the  maiden  severed  his  head  from  his  body, 
'cording  to  the  sentence,  his  head  was  affixed  on  the  tol- 
oth ;  but  his  body  was  given  to  his  friends,  by  whom  it 
s  carried,  with  a  numerous  attendance,  in  funeral  proces- 
n  to  Kilpatrick ;  thence  transported  by  water  to  Denoon, 
i  finally  deposited  with  honour  in  the  family  burial  place 
Kilmun. 
>cxi.  The  palpable  iniquity  of  Argyle^s  sentence  awaken- 

the  pity  even  of  those  who  had  been  averse  to  him  dur* 
^  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  excited  throughout  the 
^ion  in  general,  the  deepest  feelings  of  abhorrence  and 
^station.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  upright 
tesmen  of  his  age ;  and  he  certainly,  more  than  any  other  yj^  ^j^^ 

his  cotempor«ries,  refused  to  bend  his  principles  to  the  ractei. 
^nges  of  the  day.     From  the  moment  he  embraced  the 
tenant  he  conscientiously  adhered  to  it,  till  he  finally  seal- 
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BOOK    ed  his  attachment  by  his  blood       His   personal    courage 
^^'      has  been  doubted,  and  he  himselF  confessed  that  he  was  na- 
1661.     turally  fearful ;  but  his  timidity  never  led  him  to  shrink  from 
measures  fate  thought  beneficial  to  his  country,  however  dan- 
gerous, or  to  flatter  what  he  thought  tyranny,  however  safe. 
"  His  sagacity,"  it   has  been  said,  "  was  not  always  ex- 
empt from  enthusiasm  ;"  yet  who  would  condemn  an  enthu- 
siasm that  enabled  a  man  to  support  steadily  a  good  cause  in 
evil  times,  and  triumph  over  the  fear  of  death,  rather  than 
abjure  it  ?     It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that  the  rapa- 
city of  Middleton,  and  those  who  prosecuted  this  nobleman 
to  death,  was  not  rewarded  with  his  spoils.     Through  the 
Lom  sue-  intercession  of  Lauderdalef^  whose  lady's  niece  he  had  mar- 
estates,  &c.  ^^l^^f  Lorn  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  all  the  titles  [but 
marquis]  of  his  father.  4  -J*' 

XXII.  Swinton,  who  had  not  only  been  a  judge  under 
Cromwell,  but  previously  forfeited  by  the  parliament  at 
Perth,  having  turned  a  quaker,  and  frankly  condemned  his 

Swinton     own  conduct,  when  brought  to  receive  sentence,  was  pardoo- 
pardoned    gj^  ^nd  retired  to  the  north,  where  he  made  several  prose- 
lytes ;  among  whom  was  reckoned  the  father  of  Barclay,  the 
celebrated  apologist  for  the  sect.     His  safety  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  aversion   Middleton  had  to  Lauderdale,  who 
enjoyed  a  grant  of  his  estate.     Sir  John   Chiesly,  who  was 
Sir  John     also  forfeited  at  the  same   parliament,  and  deeply  implicat- 
Chiesly      gj  y^,\^\^   ([^^  usurpers,  was  passed  over.     His  escape  is  as- 
over.  crlbed  to  the  possession  of  some  important  documents  which 

clearly  proved  Lauderdale's  accession  to  the  delivery  of  ihe 
king  to  the  English  army,  and  which  he  gave  up  to  the  com- 
missioner;  but  it  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
money,  which  is  highly  probable ;  for  among  the  first  conse- 
quences of  the  king's  return,  was  the  shameless  and  univer>3l 
venality  of  justice. 

XXIII.  Argyle  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  James  Guth- 
rie, the  ablest  and  most  courageous  of  the  Scottish  ministers; 

Jamos        and  his  condemnation  was,  if  possible,  even  more  atrociously 

Guthne.     unjust  than  that  of  the  marquis.       His  adherence  to  ll* 

king  had  been   constant   and   steady,  and  his  opposition  to 

Cromwell  uniform  and  inflexible;  but  he  did  not  l>elieveilie 

professions  of  Charles,  and  he  had   had  the  sincerity  lo  leB 
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so:  he  had  also  published  the  sentence  of  exconimuni-    book 
m,  voted  by  the  church  commission  against  Middleton       ^^' 
lis  conduct  in   1656 ;  and  was,  besides,  the  champion  of     iseu 
zhurch,  whose  punishment  it  was  calculated,  would  strike 
Df  into  the  whole  body  of  the  presbyterians.    The  crimes  Chaiiges  «u 
•hich  he  was  accused  were — contriving  the  western  re-  ^*°*'       ' 
strance  ;  writing  a  book  entitled  the  Causes  of  God's 
ith  ;  subscribing  the  humble  petition,  August  23d  ;  but 
By  declining  his  majesty^s  authority  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
His  defence  was  irrefragable :  he  acknowledged  his  bo 
ion  to  the  whole  of  the  facts  adduced  against  him ;  but 
onstrated  that  not  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  the  land  could 
eemed  seditious  or  treasonable.     And  he  thus  summed 
i  luminous  and  argumentatiTe  speech: — '^That  I  did  Hisde. 
?r  propose  or  intend  to  speak  or  act  any  thing  disloyal,  ^*"*^' 
tious,  or  treasonable,  against  his  majesty'^s  person,  autbo- 
»  or  government,  God  is  my  witness  I  and  that  what  I 
B  spoken,  written,  or  acted,  in  any  of  these  things  where- 
1  I  am  charged,  hath  been  merely  and  singly  from  a 
iciple  of  conscience,  that,  according  to  the  light  given  me 
God,  I  might  do  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
:  becau.se  the  plea  of  conscience  alone,  although   it  may 
Knuate,  cannot  wholly  excuse,  I  do  assert  that  I  have 
ided  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings  in  these  matters 
he  word  of  God,  and  on  the  doctrine,  confession  of  faith, 
laws  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  upon  the  national  co- 
mt  of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  be- 
:t  the  three  kingdoms.     If  these  foundations  fall,  I  must 
with  them;  but  if  these  sustain  and  stand   in  judgment, 
[  hope  they  will,  I  cannot  acknowledge  myself,  neither 
>pe  will  his  majesty's  commissioner  and  the  honourable 
*t  of  parliament  judge  me,  guilty  either  of  sedition  or 
son." 

XIV.  The  trial  lasted  from  the  20th  of  February  till  the 
1  of  April,  and  the  most  strenuous  attempts  were  made 
nduce  him  to  withdraw  his  declinature;  he  was  even  Hisgread- 
red  a  bishopric ;  but  while  he  professed  the  utmost  sub-  fiwtneM. 
iion  to  the  civil  power  in  civil  matters,  he  would  not  con- 
to  allow  that  they  were  in  the  first  instance  the  judges 
i  minister's  doctrine — a  power  which,  as  the  law  then 
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BOOK   Stood,  they  did  not  possess.     When  the  protracted  prooeei 
ings  were  brought  to  a  close,  he  finished  his  pleading  by 


1661.      pointed  and  solemn  appeal,  which  was  heard  with  the  mo 
profound  attention,  and  induced  a  number  to  withdraw,  d( 
daring,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  then  the  classical  lai 
guage  of  the  times,  **  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  tt 
blood  of  this  just  roan."     Addressing  the' chancellor,  *^ii 
His  con-     lord  !"  said  the  intrepid  but  resigned  minister,  **  I  shall,  i 
dress.    "  *  ^he  last  place,  humbly  beg,  that  having  brought  such  prq 
nant  and  clear  evidence  from  the  word  of  God  ;  so  much  d 
vine  reason  and  human  law ;  and  so  much  of  the  comoM 
practice  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  in  my  own  defence ;  ai 
being  already  cast  out  of  my  ministry,  driven  from-my  dwe 
ing,  and  deprived  of  my  maintenance ;  myself  and  my  faoii 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others;  and  having  now'suffen 
eight  month's  imprisonment,  that  your  lordship  would  pc 
no  further  burden  upon  me.     But,  in  the  words  of  the  pre 
phet,  *  Behold  I  I  am  in  your  hands,  do  to  me  what  seemdi 
good  to  you :'  I  know  for  certain,  that  the  Lord  hatb  com 
manded  to  speak  all  these  things,  and  that  if  you  put  met« 
death,  you   shall  bring   innocents  blood  upon  yourself,  aac 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.     My  lord  !  my  conscience 
I  cannot  submit;  but  this  old  crazy  body   and  mortal  flesli 
I  do  submit,   to  do   with  whatsoever  you  will,  whether  by 
death  or  banishment,   or  imprisonment,   or   any  tiling  else; 
only,  I  beseech  you,  ponder  well  what  profit  there  is  in  nfiy 
blood  ;  it  is  not  extinguishing  me  nor  many  others,  thatw 
extinguish  the  covenant  and  work  of  reformation  since  I^ 
No  !  my  bondage,  banishment,  or  blood,  will  contribute n»of^ 
for  their  extension  than  my  life  or  liberty  could,  were  I  ^ 
live  many  years  !     I  wish  to  my  lord  commissioner,  and  w 
all  your  lordships,  the  spirit  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ^ 
derstanding,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you  may  j^ 
righteous  judgment,  in  which  God  may  have  glory,  the  ki^ 
honour  and  happmess,  and  yourselves  peace  in  thegreatdif 
of  accounts." 

XXV.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  several  of  his  fric** 
dined  with  him,  when,  not  only  his  cheerfulness,  but c"*^ 
his  pleasantry  did  not  forsake  him.     After  dinner,  bejo^ 
larly  called  for  a  little  cheese — of  which  he  was  very* 
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h\Mt,  had  been  forbid  by  his  physicians  to  eat  on  account  of   BOOK 
a  ^ravellish  complaint — saying,  "  I  hope  I  am  now  beyond      ^^' 
reach  of  the  gravel."     He  delivered  his  last  speech  from  the      1661. 
ladder  with  the  same  composure  as  if  he  had  been  delivering  His  ezecu- 
a  sermon ;  and  died  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  the  cause  for  ^"*°' 
which  he  suffered.*     A  captain  Govan,  who  appears  to  have  and  cap- 
been  equally  innocent,  was  hanged  along  with  him,  and  met  ^^.^ 
death  with  equal  intrepidity.   After  expressing  his  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality,  when  the  rope  was  put  about  his  neck, 
be    observed,  *^  Middleton  and  I  went  out  to  the  field  to- 
gether upon  the  same  errand ;  now  I  am  promoted  to  a  cord, 
and  he  to  be  lord  high  commissioner ;  yet  would  I  not  change 
situations  with  him  for  a  thousand  worlds  I"  Patrick  Gilles- 
pie, through  the  interest  of  lord  Sinclair,  upon  his  submis- 
sion, was  only  sequestrated  from  his  living.     Samuel  Ru- 
therford's death,  after  a  lingering  illness,  disappointed  the 
malice  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  first  restoration  parliament 
of  Scotland  terminated  without  more  bloodshed. 

^xvi.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment,  the  commissioner 

"•stoned  to  London,  leaving  the  executive  in  the  hands  of  Middletoa 

the  privy  council — an  arbitrary  court  of  the  worst  descrip-  i^JJ^qq, 

^i^s  that  assumed  the  judicial  and  almost  the  legislative  func- 

^>^8,  whose  proceedings  were  arbitrary,  secret,  and  from 

^■^ich  there  was  no  appeal.     His  conduct  had  been  highly 

F^lifying  to  the  cavalier  party  at  court,  who  were  delighted 

^Ui  the  extent  to  which  he  had  carried  the  king's  preroga- 

^^^  in  that  country,  whence  first  the  strongest  opposition 

'    **d  arisen  to  the  despotism  of  the  crown ;  and  whose  en- 

^▼ours  after  uniformity,  it  remained  now  only  to  repay  by 

"^ing  upon  them  the  adoption  of  a  common  hierarchy.   At 

*  Council,  which  was  called  upon  his  arrival,  Middleton  gave 

^  account  to  the  king  of  his  management  of  affairs  in  Scot- 

'^i^d ;  and  formally  requested  the  royal  pleasure  respecting 

.  ^^  religion  which  should  be  established  by  law  ;  expressing 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  murder  of  Guthrie, 
^^  ikientiona  his  powerfj^l  talents  with  respect.  <*  Really  it  was  to  be  regret- 
^'^  that  a  more  tractable  and  quiet  person  had  not  had  the  keeping  of  hia 
P^  pwtt  and  courage."  Hist.  p.  51.  And  Charles  himself  said,  when  ht 
^^  of  GiUespie*8  being  freed,  **  If  I  had  known  you  would  have  spared  Mr« 
^■''*-^,  I  would  hare  apared  Mr.  Guthrie.-    Wodrow.  p.  69. 
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BOOK    his  belief  that  presbytery  being  now  abolished— if  his  ma* 
^^'     jesty  did  not  personally  interpose  to  prevent  it— -the  nation 
1661.     would  return  to  episcopacy,  and  the  altar  which  bad  been 
Se^uncil  overturned  would  naturally  regain  its  ascendency  with  the 
respecting   restoration  of  the  throne.   Glencaim  affirmed  that,  dusgasted 
churehlec^^  with  the  influence  of  the  ministers,  six  for  one  longed  for  the 
vemment    re- establishment  of  the  bishops  and  tranquillity; — as  wherever 
Wiihed!^'  they  swayed,  there  never  had  been  any  disturbance — ^whereu 
Calvinism  and  presbytery  had  never  been  introduced  into  any 
country  without  producing  rebellion  and  blood,  as  witneis 
the  civil  wars  of  Geneva,  of  France,  of  Holland — when  the 
states  revolted  from   Spain — and  now  twice  in  their  own 
country.     Rothes  said  he  had  not  seen  the  rise  of  the  IsCe 
innovations;  but  he  knew  the  mischief  the  presbyterians  bad 
done  in  ruining  the  engagement,  and  by  their  indecorous 
treatment  of  the  king.     Lauderdale  contended  that  the  ques- 
tion was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  settled  without  serious 
deliberation  and  much  inquiry ;  and  proposed  that  his  mt- 
jesty  should  call  a  general  assembly,  or  consult  the  profio- 
cial  synods,  who— as  they  consisted  of  lay  elders  as  well  is 
ministers — would  inform  him  of  the  real  state  of  public  opi- 
nion in  the  country ;  or  he  might  convoke  an  assembly  rf 
the  ablest  divines  of  either  party,  at  Westminster,  and  ob- 
tain their  sentiments,  if  neither  of  the  former  propositions 
pleased.     The  commissioner  replied,  that  the  last  proposal 
would  only  tend  to  create  confusion,  and  the  two  first  were 
the  most  effectual  methods  to  settle  presbytery,  as  these  as- 
semblies would  be  guided  by  the  ministers  ;  nor  would  the 
ruling  elders  dare  to  quarrel  the  resolutions  of  their  Kab* 
bins  ; — besides,  to  call  these  assemblies  were  to  restore  tbcim 
and  to  infringe  the  act  rescissory.    All  being  silent  after  this 
reply,  the  chancellor  of  England  observing  that  Crawford 
had  delivered  no  opinion,  insidiously  requested  his  majestjt 
that  all  might  be  desired  to  express  their  sentiments ;  hoping 
either  to  force  the  earl  to  disown  presbytery,  or  displease 
the  king  and  lose  his  treasurer's  rod,  which  Maitland  *a5 
desirous  of  obtaining.    Crawford,  thus  pressed,  keenly  urg** 
that  provincial  assemblies  might  be  consulte<l ;  and  assured 
his  majesty  that  a  vast  majority  in  Scotland  favoured  f^ 
bytery.     Nor  were  the  offences  of  the  reformers  to  be  diaf 
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ed  apon  the  rerormation  ;  the  best  innovations  were  ever  at-    BOOK 
tended  with  much  irregularity,  and  therefore,  it  was  better      ^^' 
to  continue  that  government,  which  had  now  past  all  those      166I. 
perils  and  errors  which  were  originally  unavoidable,  than  to 
hazard  another,  which  would  be  at  first  unhappy  in  the  same 
inconveniences ;  nor  did  the  act  rescissory  cut  off  presbytery, 
for  it  had  been  secured  by  acts  of  general  assemblies,  which 
had  been  countenanced  by  his  father's  commissioners,  and 
these  were  yet  unrepealed.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  added, 
that  the  reason  why  the  rescissory  act  had  passed  so  easily, 
was  because  his  majesty,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  had  promised,  upon  the  word  of  a 
prince,  to  continue  that  form  of  church  government.     Cla- 
rendon, who,  during  the  debate  had  reminded  the  king  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  presbyterianism  to  excite  sedition, 
concluded  it  by  remarking  that  Crawford  had  owned  all  that 
the  Scots  had  done  in  their  rebellion,  adding,  ^'  God  pre- 
senre  me  from  being  in  a  country  where  the  church  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  state,  and  may  subsist  by  their  own  acts-^ 
there  all  churchmen  may  be  kings  I"     This  last  argument  The  king 

prerailed,  and  Charles,  untaught  by  the  revolutionary  les-  d«terminei 
-ri.  1111  ''.on  episco- 

■ons  of  thirty  years,  resolved  to  adopt  the  worst  measures  of  pacy. 

1m«  father's  reign.* 

Xtvii.     Lauderdnle^-whose  principles  never  baulked  his     1662. 
preferment — when  he  perceived  farther  opposition  might  be 
^imental  to  his  interest,  deserted  the  religion  which  his  Lauderdale 
*Se$ty  had  pronounced  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  and  urged  gpi"^^!!^ 
«*  innovation  he  saw  he  could  no  longer  prevent.     The  re-  party. 
*ttit  of  these  deliberations  was   transmitted  to  the  Scottish 
privy  council,  in  a  letter  from  the  king,  of  which  Glencairn 
*•«  the  bearer,  accompanied  by  Rothes  and  Sharp.  "  We," 
^  his  majesty,  in  tliis  document,  with  a  low  evasion,  un- 
worthy of  a  prince,  "  did,  by  our  letter  to  the  presbytery  of 
^^burgh,  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain  the  government  The  king's 

^the  church  of  Scotland,  settled  by  law;  and  our  parlia- ^«"®''?,®^« 
fc^     ,      .         .  ,         .  ,  .11111  council  an- 

r     "^t  bavmg  since  that  time,  not  only  rescinded  all  the  acts  nouncing 

,      ^^BKt  the  trouble  began,  referring  to  that  government,  but  ^'f  ^^^^' 

^*^red  also^  all  those  pretended  parliaments  null  and  void, 

*  Wodnm.  vol*  i*  ik  96.  ct  aeq.     MKeosie,  p.  5%.  et  ncq. 
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and  lefl  to  us  the  securing  and  settling  cbarcb  governmentj 
w£  therefore,  in  compliance  with  that  act  rescissory,  from 
our  respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of 
the  protestant  religion ;  from  our  pious  care  and  prinodj 
zeal  for  the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  chardi, 
and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deliberatioo, de- 
clared to  those  of  our  council  here,  our  firm  resolution,  to 
interpose  our  royal  authority  for  the  restoring  of  that  cburck 
to  its  right  government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law,  befoie 
the  late  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father,  umI 
grandfather,  of  blessed  memory.''  The  council  returned  i 
dutiful  and  submissive  answer;  but  Tweedale,  who  favois^ 
ed  presbytery,  had  hesitated  in  his  acquiescence,  and  hinted 
the  propriety  of  advising  with  the  synods.  This  spirit,  if 
unchecked,  might  have  been  troublesome;  yet  as  it  scaroeljr 
amounted  to  opposition,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  bt 
punishing.  To  reach  it,  Middleton  had  recourse  to  a  moit 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  power.  He  procured  a  royal  o^ 
der  for  the  imprisonment  of  Tweedale,  because  be  bad 
spoken  in  vindication  of  Mr.  James  Guthrie  in  the  council, 
and  had  not  voted  for  his  death  in  his  place  in  parliament. 
It  was  in  vain  he  pled  privilege;  he  was  forced  to  acknof- 
\ei\cre  his  offence,  before  he  obtained  the  favour  of  being 
confined  to  his  own  seat.  His  summary  removal,  secured 
in  the  council,  an  undisturbed  unanimity,  and  a  ready  coffi- 
pliance  with  every  royal  wish  or  mandate,  however  arbitrary' 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued,  announcing  the  re- 
storation of  bishops,  prohibiting  assemblies  of  ministers  in 
their  synodical  meetings,  and  forbidding  all  discoursing nf 
preaching  against  tiie  change,  under  pain  of  imprisonmenL 
This  was  followed  by  another  addressed  to  the  burghs,  coo- 
manding  them,  under  the  highest  penalty,  to  elect  nonei* 
magistrates  who  were  of  fanatical  principles,  or  suspected 
loyalty ;  and  such  was  the  universal  servility,  that  this  io* 
perious  illegal  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  eleclioB 
was  implicitly  obeyed  :  none  who  had  discovered  decided 
attachment  to  presbyterian  principles  during  the  late  iroubte 
were  re-elected  or  continued  in  office,  in  the  ohsequi***  i 
burghs;  nor  does  one  solitary  stand,  appear  to  have  bei 
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de  in  sapport  of  tiieir  chartered  rights ; — so  immediate    BOOK 
1  complete  had  been  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  power      ^^' 
3  the  hands  of  the  ultra-royalists.  ^^^^ 

fcxviii.  Episcopacy  thus  established  by  royal  authority,  a 
Bculty  arose,  similar  to  what  had  before  occurred,  respect- 
;  their  ordination.     Sydserf,  alone  survived  of  the  former 
tch,  and  one  prelate  was  incapable  of  laying  on  the  quan- 
m  of  pontifical  sanctity  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a 
shop.     A  commission  was   therefore  issued   to  the  right 
▼crend  fathers  in  God,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Wor- 
»ter,  and  some  suffragans  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
r  this  purpose ;  and  Sharp,  Fairfoul,  and  Hamilton,  were 
immoned  to  London,  where  they  were  joined  by  Leighton, 
•  receive  consecration  at  their  hands.     At   first,  the  Scot- 
ih  ministers  were  for  resisting  the  degradation,  as  their 
redecessors  had  done,  and   objected   to  re-ordination  as 
riests.     But  it  was  determined  entirely   to  eradicate  pres-  Scottish 
fttry ;  and  the  English  clergy  insisting  that  presbyterian  ^'J^t  to 
"dination  was  perfectly  invalid,    the  others,  when  sacri-  re-ordina- 
iing  the  principle,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stickle  ^'°"* 
t  the  form,  and  submitted  to  go  through  the  inferior  de- 
•ees,  to  qualify  them  canonical ly  for  their  lordly  rank   in 
od*s  heritage. 

XXIX.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Westminster  Ab-  Consecrat- 
7  with  great  splendour,  and  was  succeeded  by  magnificent  ^^  D^nop*- 
itertainments,  given  by  the  new  made  bishops  to  the  Scot- 
ch and  English  nobility.     They  returned  home  in  state, 
rom  Berwick  their  progress  resembled  a  triumphal  proces- 
^,  crowds  of  the  needy  nobles  meeting  them  upon  the 
*acl,  and  swelling  their  train.     At  Musselburgh,  the  caval- 
At  was  joined  by  fresh  accessions ;  at  Edinburgh,  the  ma- 
strates  received  them  in  their  robes  ;  and  the  sounding  of  Thejr  re- 
iimpets  proclaimed  to  the  citizens  the  arrival  of  their  new  £5fnbareh. 
utors.     A  series  of  feasting  succeeded,  in  which  the  chief 
&ers  of  state  vied  with  each  other  in  the  extravagance  of 
W  banquets,  and  the  jollity  of  their  carousals  with  the 
lurch  dignitaries :  Sharp,  now  primate,  aping  the  grandeur 
"  nobility,  launched  an  elegant  London  built  carriage,  and 
CIS  attended  by  footmen  in  purple  liveries.     Leighton  alone, 
^tinguished  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  simplicity  of  man- 
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BOOK    ners,  shrunk  from  the  ostentatious  parade  which  he  deemed 
^^'      unworthy  the  character  of  a  christian  bishop^  nor  partook  of 
lf-^2.     ^'^^  revelry  which  marked  the  re-planting  of  prelacy  m  the 
ungenial  soil  of  Scotland.* 
Parliament      XXX.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  [Mij 
8th,]  the  second  session  of  the  parliament  commenced ;  vai 
their  first  act  was  for  the  restitution  and  re-establishmeU 
of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church  by  archbisbopi 
and  bishops,  whose  external  order  was  declared  to  bekqf 
properly  to  the  king  as  an   inherent  right  of  the  crowB. 
'^r^?  m!      ^^^  bishops  were  restored  to  their  ancient  prerogatives  sd 
to  all  their  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  their  fullest  extent,  oh 
immuni-     trammelled  by  any  judicatory ;  being  required  only  toeier^ 
cise  their  function,  with  the  advice  of  such  of  the  clergy  of 
known  loyalty  and  prudence,  as  they  might  choose  to  ooo* 
suit ;  and  by  an  excess  of  complaisance,  becoming  the  kgi»* 
lators  from  whom  it  emanated,  all  that  should  be  detemuoed 
hereafter,  in  the  external  polity  of  the  church,  by  his  majes- 
ty, with  tiie  advice  of  his  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  sack 
of  the  clergy  as  he  should  call,  was  ratified  by  anticipatioo! 
As  soon  as  the  act  for  their  restoration  had  passed,  the  pre* 
lates  who  were  in  waiting,  were  invited  by  a  deputation  from 
They  take  each  estate,  to  resume  their  places  in  the  house,  which  thej 
L^parha-*   immediately  did,  among  the  earls,  on  the  right  of  the  com* 
meiit.         niissioner. 

XXXI.  The  national  covenant,  and  solemn  league  and  co- 
venant, were  then  declared  unlawful,  void  and  null,  thescu 
of  assembly,  approving  of  them — which  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  rescissory  act — by  whomsover  ratified,  were,  at  iBe 
same  time,  abrogated  as  seditious;  and  any  writing,  printing* 
preaching,  or  praying,  which  had  a  tendency  to  stirupadis- 
Arbitrary  \\\^q  ^q  l,is  majesty's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs,orto 
piirliament.  *^he  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  was  to  be  puaisb- 
ed  as  seditious.  An  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed,  requir- 
ing every  person  who  assumed  an  ofiice  of  trust,  to  dedai^ 
that  he  judged  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  upon  any  pretence  « 
reformation,  to  enter  into  covenants  or  take  up  arms  ngtio^ 

•  Baillie,  vol  ii  p.  4C1 .     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  lOi-l  15.    Burnet,  p.  «*  >* 
M'Kenzie,  p.  60.6"3.     Kirkton.  p.  135.1.37. 
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Teign,  and  to  disown,  as  seditious,  all  that  had  been    BOOK 

petition   or    remonstrance,  during   the   troubles.*      ^^• 

whose  first  operation  was  to  disable  conscientious  ^ 

ians  from  holding  offices  under  the  crown,  became 

s  an  engine  of  cruel  oppression,  and  a  snare  to  such 

>noxious  to  the  ruling  parly.     The  right  of  patron-  Patronage 

.hen  restored,  and  ministers  who   had  entered  to  '^'^^ored. 

}f  any  parish  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 

fifty-nine,  without  a  regular  presentation  from  the 

tron,  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless  they 

rocure,  within  four  months,  legal  titles,  and  have 

from  the  bishop  of  their  diocese. 

The  hierarchy,  thus  forcibly  thrust  upon  Scotland, 

rom  that  which  the  first  Charles  and  his  father  had 

1  to  impose,  not  more  in  the  precipitancy  with  which 

rried,  than  in  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  that 

ippearance  of  presbytery.     There  was  no  liturgy, 

>f  common  prayer  again  attempted  ;  but  the  whole 

I  of  the  church  was  rendered  absolute  in  the  pre-  Difference 

d  they  entirely  dependant  on   the   crown.     Under  ^^t^^'<?<?» 
,.  .  I       •  •  1  .  ^"^  present 

dmg  episcopate,  the  bishops  usurped  pre-emmence  and  former 
nods  and  presbyteries,  but  possessed  no  magisterial  ^P's<^t)pacy. 
d  were  themselves  amenable,  at  least  nominally,  to 
bly ;  but  now  the  ministers,  like  satellites,  were  or- 
attend  their  visitations  and  diocesan  meetings,  to 
r  assistance  in  all  things  that  should  be  required  by 
eriors,  but  to  possess  no  voice  in  the  legislation  of 

.  Hitherto,  the  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
I  been  the  avowed  obstacle  to  an  act  of  oblivion  ; 

n^at  design  of  this  act,'*  sir  George  M'Kenzie  tells  us,  **  was  to  in- 
he  earl  of  Crawford  from  being  treasurer,  and  Lauderdale  from 
arj;  but  Lauderdale  laughed  at  this  contrivance,  and  told  them  he 
%  cartful  of  such  oaths  before  he  would  lose  his  place.**  And  he 
lugh  Crawford  was  thereafter  turned  out  of  his  office,  yet  Mid* 
sd  it,  and  thus  we  see  how  God  disappoints  such  as  endeavour  to 
iritative  country  with  unnecessary  oaths  and  engagements.**  Hist. 
i  this  very  Mackenzie  pursued  to  death  and  banishment  men,  who 
sigh,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  contradictory  oaths  and  engage- 

h  Acts,  vol.  vii.  Apologetical  Relation,  p.  71-,  et  seq.  Naphtali, 
'^odrow,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

3  s 
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BOOK    that,  however,  having  now  ceased,  Lauderdale,  wh 

^^'      witnessed  so  many  revolutions,  probably,  not  thinkiDj 

166S.     self  quite  secure  until  this  measure  passed,  now  pre 

Lauderdale  ^j^j^  g^  much  keenness,  that  the  commissioner  could 

presses  an  ,  t         ,       t^       ,  i      « 

act  of  obli-  no  longer  delayed.     But  he  represented,  that  a  nunc 

vion.  royalists,  who  had  been  ruined  in  defence  of  the  mon 

remained  without  recompence,  and  that  as  there  w< 

funds  from  which  they  could  be  relieved,  it  was  but  re 

Middleton  ble  that  those  who  had  preserved  their  estates,  by  c 

th°^Tof    *"^^  ^^^^  ^^®  usurpers,  or  enriched  themselves  by  the 

fines.  pressions,  should  be  fined,  to  repair  the  losses  the  othe 

suffered.     The  object  of  such  a  plan  of  procedure, 

hands  of  such  a  man,  was  evident,  although  it  had  a  ; 

ble  show  of  equity  to  support  it;  and  Lauderdale  and 

ford,  who  perceived  clearly  the  advantages  the  commb 

Opposed     would  gain,  by  enriching  himself  and  his  friends,  i 

dale  and^*^"  Strenuously  against  any  limitation,  as  ungenerous  and 

Crawford.    Htic.     A  full  amnesty  had  been  granted  to  all  in  En 

except  the  regicides ;  and  it  seemed  unkind  and  unf 

wards  Scotland,  which  had  merited  so  well  of  the  kin 

suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  to  be  treated  with  less 

and  indulgence.     Middleton's  representations,  howeve 

Carried.      vailed  ;  only  the  fines  were  required  not  to  exceed  one 

rent,  and  the  offences  were  restricted  to  those  subsequ 

the  previous  act  of  indemnity.     But  these  restriction 

merely  in  words  ;  the  delinquents  were  delated,  not  a 

ing  to  the  measure  of  guilt,  but  the  capacity  to  pay; 

bribe  to  the  commissioner,  or  some  of  his  minions, 

surer  safeguard  against  oppression,  than  the  most  unt 

loyalty.     In  a  committee,  bound  to  secrecy,  lists  were 

out  of  those  liable  to  be^fined,  and  without  inquiry  or 

Iniquitous   ination,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  persons  were  enroll 

fngrunder  Private  malice,  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  wanton  incons 

»t  tion  suggested  :  among  whom,  there  were  many  who 

dead,  others  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  troubles 

not  a  few  who  were  infants  or  at  the  breast.* 

*  Robert  Ken-  of  Gradeii,  because  an  honest  man,  a  merchmt  it 
refused  to  afford  him  a  suit  of  clothes  upon  trust,   for  he  doubted  p>| 
caused  the  man  to  be  fined  in  six  hundred  merks  Scots,  for  a  oobll  ■ 
This  procedure  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Act  of  Fines.     Kiiln%l 
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xxxiv.  Elqually  unprincipled,  Lauderdale  was  not  so  im-    DOOK 
prudent  as   Middleton.     He  perceived  the  impropriety  of      ^^• 
proceeding  with  such  precipitation,  and   although,  like  too      jggg 
many  statesmen,  he  sacrificed  both  his  integrity  and  his 
judgment,  to  retain  bis  power,  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  predominant  passion,  to  introduce  more 
rational  methods,  if  not  more  tolerant  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, into  his  master's  councils.     Middleton,  who  disdain-  Middle 
ed  moderation,  was  supported  by  Clarendon, — as  jealous  as  *®"'*  P^*" 

»  .  ■        !*•        n  -r  1         11    r    .     n  -ill-  i    •       i  fOF  FUlIling 

himself,  of  Lauderdale  s  influence  with  the  king, — and  judg-  Lauder. 
ing  this  a  favourable  opportunity,  for  getting  rid  of  his  rival,  ^*^®- 
endeavoured  to  improve  to  that  end,  the  opposition  the  se- 
cretary expressed  to  the  act  of  fines.  He  therefore,  despatch- 
ed Tarbet  to  London,  while  the  subject  was  in  debate,  os- 
tensibly, with  a  draught  of  the  bill  of  indemnity,  as  in- 
tended to   be  laid  before  parliament ;  but  with  private  in- 
structions   to    propose   a   clause   for   excepting    a   certain 
number   of  persons,   as   incapable   of   holding   any    place 
of  public   trust.     At  a  council    called  for  considering  the 
act,  Tarbet,  who   had    previously   shown    Lauderdale    the 
public  deed,  produced  his  private  instructions,  when  the  earl, 
surprised  at  the  deceit,  inveighed  with  much  passion  against 
the  disingenuity  of  his  conduct     Tarbet  explained,  that  his 
instructions  were  not  addressed  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  he 
acted  with  sufficient  fairness,  when  he  showed  him  ax:opy  of 
the  bill  proposed  to  be   introduced  into  parliament.     The 
other  vehemently  proceeded  to  condemn  the  project  altoge- 
ther, as  unjust  and  injurious ;  to  exclude  men  from  public 
trust,  he  averred,  was  equivalent  to  forfeiture  ;  and   no  per- 
son ought  to  be  so  punished,   unless  the  names  of  such  as 
^ere  desired  to  be  excepted,  were  first  expressed,  that  his 
nuyesty  might  consider  their  special  condition  and  desert ;  and 
^tt  they  ought  then  to  be  legally  tried,  and  not  punished  in 
•0  arbitrary  manner,  without  being  heard.    These  arguments 
^"^re  strongly  seconded  by  Crawford,  who  artfully  suggest- 
^>  that  this  was  again  committing  to  parliament  the  choice 
^  the  king's  servants.     But  Tarbet  contended,  that  it  was 

^  *iiiiiber  of  atrocious  instances  are  recorded  by  Wodrow,  the  above  is  merely 
^^P«enmi  of  prinUe  petty  revenge,  to  which  any  person  in  the  country,  un- 
1  with  those  in  power,  ii-as  then  liable. 
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BOOK    merely  delegating  a  power  of  inquiry  to  the  parliament,  am 
^^'      that  his  majesty  still  reserved  to  himself  to  judge  of  the  pro 
1662.     priety  of  their  recommendation ;  besides,  from  the  peculiai 
circumstances  in  which  his  majesty  was  placed,  his  long  ab- 
sence having  rendered  him  unacquainted  with  the  characten 
of  those  he  was  constrained  to  employ,  an  instance  like  the 
present,  would  never  again  occur,  and  could  never  be  drawn 
to  establish  a  precedent.     The  duke  of  York,   Clarendon, 
and  Ormond,  all  of  whom  disliked  Lauderdale,  coincided 
with  Tarbet ;  and  the  king  granted  his  warrant,  for  excep^ 
ing  from  places  of  public  trust,  any  twelve  persons,  wboa 
parliament  should  name.* 
His  profli.       XXXV.  While  Tarbet  was  thus  dexterously  undermioiu; 
^"^'^*  the  commissioner's  enemies  at  court,   Middleton^s  blind  im* 

petuosity  was  hastening  his  own  ruin  at  home.     The  riotoof 
waste  of  his  establishment  occasioned  incessant  demands  for 
money,  and  his  constant  intoxication  inflaming  his  passico^ 
rendered  him  insensible  to  any  prudential  checks  upon  tbetr 
gratification. -|-     Both  his  revenge  and  his  avarice  were  inter* 
ested  in  the  fall  of  Argyle;  his  revenge  had  been  satiated  in 
his  blood,  but  his  avarice  had  been  disappointed  by  the  gift 
of  his  estates  to  his  son.     They  were,   however,  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  four  hundred  thousand  merks,  for  which  Ar- 
gyle had  a  bond  on  Huntly's  estates ;  but  when  these  estates 
were  restored,  they  were  voted  to  be  restored  free,  and  Ar^ 
gyle's  claim  was  disallowed.     Lorn,  irritated  at  the  conlifr 
I.L-Ltcrof     ued  persecution  his  family  was  exposed  to,  expressed  hissefl", 
luixri/ilffiis  ^""^"'^^  freely,  in  a  confidential   letter  he  sent  to  hisfrieoA 
intercept      lord  Duffus,  in  which  he  told  him,  he  had  prevailed  wiib» 
nobleman  in  England,  to  procure  him  the  assistance  of  ll* 
great  man,  [Clarendon,]  upon  whom   Middleton  depended, 
if  he  could  get   L.IOOO  sterling,   and   that  being  done,  l>« 
hoped  that  this  was  but  a   "gowk's  storm;"  after  some  ex- 
pressions about   the  parliament,  he  added,   "  and  then  tlie 

♦  M'Keiizie's  Hist.  p.  70. 

f  The  cominibsiuner  hud  L.50  a  day — cqnal  to  five  times  the  sum  no*-* 
lowed  him,  which  he  spent  faithfully  among  h'va  northern  panralocra;  ■*''  . 
great  was  his  luxury,  and  so  small  his  care  of  his  family,  that  when  be  tf*  J 
hiti  wine  cellar,  his  stcwaid  thought  nothing  to  cast  out  full  pipe*  to  nab**" 
for  others.     Kirkton,  p.  1 1%. 
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king  will  see  their  tricks."    This  letter  was  intercepted  at  the    BOOK 
post-office,  and  carried  to  Middleton,  who  immediately  laid      ^ 


it  before  the  estates,  and  founded  upon  it  a  capital  charge      1662. 
against  Lorn,  for  the  Scottish  crime,  leasing-making ;  as  if  He  is  ac- 
he  intended,  by  exhibiting  the  tricks  of  his  enemies,  to  sow  iggging- 
dissension  between  them  and  the  king.     Instructions  were  making 
instandy  sent  to  Tarbet,  to  entreat  his  majesty  that  Lorn 
might  be  sent  down  as  a  prisoner  to  take  his  trial.     Charles, 
who  thought  the  communication  indiscreet,  but  not  crimi- 
nal, had  not  as  much  honourable  feeling  as  instantly  to 
dismiss  an  accusation  which  he  perceived  to  be  both  mali- 
cious and  trivial,  but  ordered  Lorn  to  return  to  stand  trial 
before  the  same  tribunal  that  had  so  iniquitously  condemned 
his  father;  and  it  was  only  through  the  earnest  entreaty 
^      of  Lauderdale,  who  offered  himself  personally,  as  his  bail, 
t      that  he  was  not  sent  down  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  king, 

iin  anticipation  of  the  issue,  transmitted  express  instructions, 
wrbidding  any  sentence  from  being  executed  till  he  saw 
Wd  approved  of  it.  Lorn,  aware  of  the  inutility  of  any 
"rfence,  made  none :  in  a  long  speech  in  mitigation,  he  re- 
counted the  persecutions  he  had  received,  the  attempts  that 
■*d  been  made  to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  and  the  libels  that 
™o  been  printed  against  him  ;  and  appealed  to  the  court, 
*oether  it  was  not  natural  for  him,  in  writing  to  his  friend, 
^express  himself  warmly  ;  while  he  protested,  he  meant  no 
win  to  any  person,  his  intention  being  to  refute  the  lies  of 
^  Wers,  not  to  be  guilty  of  forging  falsehood  himself;  and  he 
^i^w  himself  upon  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  the  mercy 
^«  the  king.  The  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  death  ;  but  Found 
*ough  the  king  saved  them  from  the  crime  of  his  blood,  no  p^^oiied 
I^don  could  wipe  away  the  infamy  and  degradation  they 
»    ***curred  by  their  verdict. 

[        xxxYi.  Tarbet  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
*    ^^mission  ;  not  only  was  the  exception  granted,  but,  with- 
in   ^t  acquainting  Lauderdale,  the  king  wrote  to  the  commis- 
^Oer  an  order  for  five  resident  Scottish  counsellors   at 
Whitehall,  and  left  their  nomination  to  him.     The  fall  of 
^^^  secretary  seemed  certain,  when  his  enemies  saved  him, 
^^  their  anxiety  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.     Afraid 
^*I^Iy  to  attack  the  present  ministers,  by  proposing  their 
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names   in   parliament,  an  act  was  framed   for   incapacitat- 
ing twelve  persons  by  ballot;  the  members  were  to  give 
in  their  lists  in  a  borrowed  hand,  these  li^ts  were  to  be  scru- 
tinized by  a  secret  committee  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and 
after  the  number  was  agreed  upon,  the  billets  were  to  be 
burned,  and  the  names  of  the  balloted  to  be  concealed  apon 
oath.     When  the  act  was  preparing,  the  commissioner  pro- 
cured the  lists  to  be  so  framed,  that  the  earls  of  Lauderdak 
and  Crawford  were  included  among  the  exceptions;  and 
immediately  upon  its  being  voted,  ratified  it  by  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre,  without  ever  consulting  the  king  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    So  anxious  had  he  been  to  prevent  any  notice  reach* 
ing  court,  that  every  avenue  was  stopped,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent  its  transpiring ;  but  the  gratitude 
of  Lorn  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Maitland,  and  Lauderdak 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  before  any  ofiicial  informatiou 
was  received.     That  able  politician  communicated  his  intel- 
ligence to  Charles  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  produce 
irritation  : — ''  Other  commissioners,''  he  said,  "  used  to  con- 
sult their  master  before  they  sanctioned  even  common  acts 
of  parliament ;  but  here  the  commissioner  had  not  so  much 
as  asked  his  majesty's  advice  in  putting  his  own  servants 
from  him."     Clarendon,  when  he  first  heard  it,  imagining 
that  it  was  a  device  of  Lauderdale's  to  hurt   Maitland,  de- 
cidedly condemned  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerog** 
tive,  and  a  mean  by  which  his  majesty's  most  loyal  servants 
might  be  ruined.     The  king  himselli  perceiving  that  all  par- 
ties reprobated  the  proceeding,  received  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  commissioner  with  the  act,  very  coolly,  threw  it  into 
his  cabinet,  after  looking  it  over,  and  said,  "  he  would  not 
follow  the  advice  of  his  Scottish  parliament,  but  he  wonki 
not  disclose  their  secret." 

xxxvii.  The  estates  rose  in  the  month  of  September;  aiKi 
next  day  the  council  issued  an  order  for  the  diocesan  mt**' 
ings  to  be  held  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  second  Tiw«" 
day  of  October,  in  the  southern,  and  the  third  Tuesday,* 
the  northern  division.  In  the  north,  their  injunctioa  «• 
pretty  generally  obeyed.  In  the  south  and  west,  particuta^ 
ly  the  west,  very  few  of  the  ministers  attended  the  Usbep 
altliough  the  men  high  in  office  endeavoured  by  their  e«* 
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pie  to  induce  them  to  comply.     They  continued  in  the  re-    BOOK 
gular  exercise  of  their  ministry ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  was      ^V. 
universal,  and  the  determination  to  refuse  taking  oaths,  which      i662. 
they  considered  unlawful,  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by  S"*^^^" 
the  sublime  and  impressive  spectacle  their  brethren  in  Eng-  south  and 
land  afforded,  of  three  thousand  ministers  in  one  day*  giving  ^^^- 
up  their  livings  rather  than  submit  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences, Middleton,  released  from  his  legislative  cares,  about 
this  time  made  a  tour  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  a  quorum 
of  the  privy  council ;  their  progress  was  marked  by  the  most 
revolting  debaucheiy :  and  in  a  district  hitherto  distinguished 
for  peculiar  sobriety  of  manners,  they  exhibited  scenes  of  un- 
hallowed mirth,  beyond  the  licentiousness  of  common  profli- 
gates.    At  Glasgow,  the  bishop— Fairfoul — complained  to 
the  commissioner  that  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  little 
regarded ;  that  none  of  the  young  ministers  had  acknow- 
ledged him ;  and  that  he  had  all  the  obloquy,  without  any  of 
the  power  of  his  station.     Force  was  the  only  remedy   that  Glasgow 
occurred  to  the  prelate,  or  to  his  grace ;  and  an  act  of  coun-  *f '  of  coud- 
cil  was  framed  at  a  meeting  where  only  two  of  the  members  ing  submis- 
were  sober,  by  which  all  the  ministers  who  had  entered  upon  f|°"  ^^  ^^® 
cores  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  and  had  not  regular  presentations,  or  who  should   not 
have  received  collation  from  bishops,  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  stipends  due  for  the  past  year,  to  leave  their 
dwellings  with  their  families,  and  forbidden  to  reside  within 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  presbyteries.     Lockhart  of 
I^  alone  protested  against  this  rash  step,  as  more  calculated 
to  increase  than  allay  the  public  hatred  at  the  bishops ;  and 
••^erted  that  the  young  ministers,  before  they  would  acknow^- 
l^ge  and  submit  to  episcopacy,  would  suffer  more  than  the 
■^^  of  their  stipends.f     Middleton,  who  had  no  idea  of  men 
*ith  families  voluntarily  throwing  themselves  upon  the  wide 

*  *  St  Bartholomew's,  August  84th,  1662,  when  the  act  of  uniformity  was 

^  t  Burnet  says,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhart  of  Lee.     Vol.  i.  p.  223. 
^^>faoii  asserts,  there  was  only  one,  Lockhart  of  Lee.     Hist  p.  149.     Wod« 
I,  that  in  the  register  the  act  stands  signed  by  the  duke  of  Hamil. 


?^  tod  dl  the  council,  except  I^ockhart  of  Lee  and  the  laird  of  Blackball. 
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world  without  any  settled  dwelling-place,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  conscience,  disregarded  the  warning,  and,  to  the 
regret  of  the  wisest  supporters  of  prelacy,  persisted  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  act  with  the  utmost  rigour.   To 
his  utter  astonishment,  upwards  of  three  hundred  chose  ra- 
ther to  be  ejected  than  comply.     Turned  out  of  their  homes 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  deprived  of  their  stipends,  they 
exhibited  to  their  disconsolate  congregations  a  firmness  of 
principle  which  elevated  their  characters  and  endeared  their 
ministrations;  while  it  excited  an  invincible  hatred  to  the 
intruders  who  succeeded  them,  and  an  utter  detestation  to  i 
church  polity  ushered  in  by  such  manifest  iniquity.   Sensible 
of  their  error,   by  the  wide  desolation  which  covered  tlie 
country,  the  council,  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  endei- 
voured   to  retrieve  it:  the  archbishops  were  summoned  to 
the  capital  to  assist  with  their  advice :  and  a  proclamatioa ' 
was  issued,  allowing  all  the  ministers  who  had  lost  their  hV 
ings  under  the  Glasgow  act  of  council,  liberty  to  obtain  pre- 
sentations from  the  patron,  and  collation  from  the  bishopsi 
before  the  first  of  February,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty- three.     Non-compliance  was  threatened   with  severer 
punishment ;  and  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  threatenings, 
the  council  banished  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old 
ministers  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  explain  it  so  as  to  exclude  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  the  king's  spiritual  supremacy. 

xxxviii.  These  were  Middleton's  last  acts  in  Scotland: 
Lauderdale's  superior  genius,  ever  on  the  watch,  obtained 
the  ascendant,  and  the  commissioner  was  ordered  to  London 
to  stand  on  his  defence.  He  was  accused  of  having  p^»^ 
tised  deception,  both  upon  the  king  and  the  parliament;  oi 
having  exceeded  his  instructions  in  passing  acts  of  high  im- 
portance without  consulting  the  king ;  and,  in  one  instance 
of  touching  with  the  royal  sceptre  an  act,  which  took  fro* 
his  sovereign  the  power  of  pardoning  the  sins  of  those  (cf 
faulted  in  last  parliament,  "yea,  and  declaring  his  royal p*f" 
don,  if  he  should  sign  any,  null  and  void  !"*  of  allowing  tU 

•  This  refers  to  an  act  of  unexampled  severity,  entitled  ane  act  oa^  r 
children  and  posteritie  of  forfeited  persons,  in  which  it  is  provided,  **  Tl< 
any  person  whatsoever  shall  offer  to  trouble  his  majesty  with,  or  offer  mf* 
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icape  for  moneys  and  fining  the  loyal  and  the  in-    BOOK 
'  having  mismanaged  the  public  money,  and  em-      ^^' 
limself  to  name  a  receiver  of  the  fines  which   be-      leet. 
t  king ;  but  above  all,  of  having  sullied  his  majes- 
IS  attribute  of  mercy,  for  which  he  was  celebrated 
t  Europe,  by  introducing  a  species  of  ostracism,  a 
condemning  the  first  ministers  of  the  state  by  bal- 
ked from  the  Athenians,  who  were  governed  by 

lord — the  people — and  their  oyster-shell  billeting, 
cnown  under  any  monarchy ;  a  method  by  which 
snt,  more  severe  than  death,  was  inflicted  upon 
jr's  servants,  without  accusation  or  trial,  by  the 
lice  of  their  enemies,  without  affording  them  the 
istification,  and  withholding  from  their  royal  mas- 
ortunity  of  ascertaining  their  crimes,  or  exercising 
Eitive.*  The  commissioner,  in  reply,  passed  over 
ly  the  other  charges,  and  anxious  only  to  repel  His  reply, 
iching  on  the  royal  prerogative,  by  the  act  of  bil- 
ged ; — that  although  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  not 

on  his  majesty,  as  it  had  never  been  published, 
>t  so  much  as  recorded  ;  and  unless  he  approved 
smd  must  ever  remain  a  dead  letter.     Clarendon,  Defended 
ishop  of  London,  and  the  whole  of  the  party,  ex-  jQ,p]^g^"' 
administration  of  Middleton — his  bold  and  admira- 
es  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy,  the  merit 
ught  to  extenuate  one  error — if  it  were  one — into 
lad  fallen,  from  his  eagerness  to  serve  his  majesty, 
cretary  had  infused  doubts  into  Charles^  mind,  Lauderdale 
Btite  for  money  was  as  craving  as  the  commission-  kUigMainst 

him. 

titions,  or  desires,  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  persons  who  are,  or 
guilty  of  such  hie  treason,  or  their  children  or  posterity,  for 
on,  or  being  rendered  capable  to  enjoy  any  future  possession  or 
1  the  samen ;  every  such  person  so  offending,  is  to  be  punished  as 
ect.**  Acts  of  P&rl.  of  Scot  vol.  vii.  p.  418.  A  prohibitory  act, 
alty,  might  extend  to  any  arbitrary  punishment  less  than  death. 
Vorks,  vol-  i.  This  act  was  repealed  next  session,  not  however, 
its  injustice,  but  at  the  desire  of  Lauderdale,  toaffiront  Middleton. 
ge  Mackenzie  styles  this  accusation,  the  great  masterpiece  of 
ife*  Hist.  p.  78.  And  Mr.  Laing  characterises  it,  as  written 
and  eloquence,  seldom  to  be  found  in  state  papers.     Hist  vol. 

3  T 
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BOOK   er's,  and  assailing  him  artfullj,  at  once  by  bis  Jealousy 
^^*     power  and  his  avarice,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  his  confides 
1662.     in  Middleton ;  for  one  of  his  favourite  maxims  was,  that 
man  was  honest  but  from  interest.* 

xxxix.  While  Charles  wavered,  Lauderdale,  by  a  sk 

ful  manceuvre,  roused  the  intemperate  rage  of  his  rival,  a 

availed  himself  of  his  imprudence  to  complete  his  overtfaro 

He  induced  the  king  to  send  a  mandate  to  the  Scottn 

Charles      council,  [January,  twenty-third,]  forbidding,  by  virtue  ofii 

exaction  of  Prerogative,  their  exacting  the  first  moiety  of  the  fines  DOti 

the  fines,     his  pleasure  should  be  known,  and  discharging  the  colleclio 

Middleton  had  appointed.     Middleton,  who  perceived  tiit 

this  blow  would  effectually  destroy  his  interest  in  ScotliiMl 

by  showing  his  friends  his  incapacity  to  reward  them,  wrot 

Middleton   a  letter  to  the  chancellor  countermanding  the  royal  order 

mandsUiis  *"^  ^^^  Council,  upon  receipt  of  it,  recalled  the  proclaimti* 

order.         they  had  prepared  in  obedience  to  his  majesty.     No  soone 

did  Lauderdale  learn  this  than  he  went  to  Charles,  and  tA 

him  that  now  Middleton,  and  not  he,  was  king,  for  heoodi 

recall  his  majesty's  express  warrant  by  his  own  private  in 

•  It  is  highly  arousing  to  obser\'e  the  equanimity  of  manner  wth  wkio 
Lament  notes  in  his  diary  the  most  important  and  most  minute  subjects— u> 
fall  of  a  statesman,  or  the  movements  of  a  mountebank  :  all  are  narrated  vio 
the  same  gravity;  only  the  latter,  printed  on  the  same  page,  appears  the Bfl* 
important  transaction  of  the  two,  by  the  length  of  the  description.  Mid** 
ton's  dismissal  is  finished  in  three  lines  ;  the  other  proceeds  thos  :—"?«**' 
the  mountebancke,  was  now  the  third  tyme  in  Scotland,  viz.  1  in  anno  1^ 
2  in  anno  1643,  and  now  in  anno  1662  and  1663.  Every  tyroe  he  iMd"* 
publicke  stage  erected,  and  sold  thereon  his  droggs  to  the  peopcll,  tbe  W 
tyme,  for  1  lib.  price,  the  second  tyme  for  1  lib.  9s.  the  third  for  18  p«* 
Each  tyme  he  had  his  peopell  that  played  on  the  scaffold,  one  ay  plajing  ^ 
foole,  and  ane  other,  by  leaping  and  dancing  on  the  rope,  etc.  The  two  m 
times  he  was  hire,  both  his  prented  peapers  and  his  droggs  were  oneiwl  ^ 
same.  The  last  time  he  was  hire,  he  was  at  Edenboroughe,  Stirlinfi  G^ 
gow,  Perth,  Cuper  of  Fyfe,  and  St,  Androus ;  and  in  the  end  of  Decew* 
and  the  tuo  part  of  January,  1663,  he  had  his  stage  at  one  and  tbe  same  tjM 
at  Cuper  and  St.  Androus,  viz.  at  St.  Androus,  on  Moneday  and  §•!•■♦ 
and  att  Cuper  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  About  tbe  •■• 
tyme,  ane  other  mountebancke,  a  High  German;  that  came  to  thi«  ki^g^ 
that  had  the  like  sports  and  commodities,  for  to  gaine  money.  H«wai>B^ 
enboroughe,  in  like  manner  twyse,  as  also  at  Aberdeineand  Dundie:  ^'t 
wyse,  had  the  leaping  and  flying  rope,  viz.  comeing  down  ane  higb  ^^^ 
his  head  altheway  dounw^ard,  his  armes  and  feite  holden  out  all  tbe  9*^^ 
this  he  did  devirse  tymes.  in  on  afternoon.**     Lamont*t  Diary,  p.  11^     '<j 
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slTuctions.  Indignant  at  this  encroachment  upon  his  authority,    BOOK 
the  monarch  sent  for  Middleton,  who  pled  in  vain  a  verbal       ^^* 
ooQient  of  his  majesty :  the  king  had  either  forgotten,  or  did      i6d3. 
not  choose  to  remember  the  circumstance,  and  in  a  few  days  P'8mi»»ed 
I     uumissed  him  from  all  his  omces.      ihe  governorship  of  offices. 
Edinburgh   castle  was  given  to  Lauderdale,   and   Rothes  Bothes  ap- 
was  appointed  commissioner.     It  frequently  happens  in  po-  J^^^jJ 
litical  changes  that  the  ostensible  are  not  the  real  causes ;  sioner. 
in  this  revolution  Lauderdale  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to 
the  reigning  mistress,  the  dutchess  of  Cleveland  ;  and  Rothes 
itrengthened  his  interest  by  promoting  a  marriage  between 
James,  afterwards  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  favourite 
butard,  and  his  own  niece,  the  dutchess  and  heiress  of  Buc- 
dcogh.* 

XL.  Middleton,  after  lingering  in  obscurity  for  some  time, 
*»  sent  into  a  kind  of  honourable  banishment  as  governor 
of  Tangiers;  where,  falling  down  a  stair  in  a  fit  of  inloxica-  Middleton 
^n,  he  broke  his  arm  so  severely,  that  the  bone  protruded  ^^  ^? 
uirough  the  flesh,  and  penetrated  Ills  side :  a  mortification 
*^  the  consequence ;  and  it  has  been  noted  by  some  histo- 
^8  as  a  remarkable  retributive  coincidence,  that  the  right 
;    "Uid  tliat  was  the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  the  means  of  his 
^^  destruction ;  and  he  who  had  exiled  so  many  of  the 
Worthiest  of  his  countrymen,  himself  died  a  stranger  in  a  fo«  Hit  deatli. 
''^igo  inhospitable  land.f     His  administration  had  been  so 

*  Betides,  Lauderdale  employed  another  stratagem,  under  pretext  of  con- 

'•■tuig  aboot  the  contract  of  this  marriage ;  he  caused  his  friend,  sir  John 

'■"IwMir,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  to  be  called  up  to  London,  who, 

Bei^g  ««rmed  with  a  kind  collation,'*  vi-as    introduced  to  the  king,  and 

^  ifid  complain  to  his  majesty  with  tears,  of  Middleton^s  rash  and  illegal  ac- 

^Om,**  «*  which,"  it  is  said,  •*  had  the  greater  itnpression  upon  his  mtgesty,  that 

^  WIS  figured  to  the  king,  as  a  person,  who  had  been  an  eminent  royalist  and 

•••wer,  and  that  he  wept  for  joy,  when  he  spoke  to  his  majesty.     M'Ken- 

t  Wodfovr  mentions,  that  he  had  from  good  authority,  that  in  the  times  of 
""^Tti  eofttoant,  such  was  his  forward  zeal  for  it,  that  coming  out  of  the  place 
kone  he  and  others  had  taken  the  oath,  he  said  to  those  who  were  with  him, 
thii  was  the  pleasantest  day  he  had  ever  seen,  and  if  ever  he  should  do 
^^  duftg  agmiist  that  blessed  work  he  had  been  engaging  in,'*  holding  up  his 
^*%itanB,  "^he  wished  to  God,  that  might  be  his  death."  The  story  is  not 
j^Kkely;  when  men  engage  in  religious  associations  from  political  motives, 
?*•!  vsaally  eihibit  a  much  more  fiery  zeal,  and  profess  a  more  outrageous  af- 
§n  th«  object,  than  those  who  do  so  from  purer  principles. 
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BOOK    infamous  tiiat  his  disgrace  was  hailed  as  a  national  deliver- 

^^ ance ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  only  of  short  duration. 

1663-         xLi.  Lauderdale,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  uncontrolled 
obtoiirs^the  ^'^^^^^'^^  ^^  Scottish  aiFairs,  had  been  a  zealous  covenanter, 
direction  of  and  a  Strict  professor ;  but,  seduced  by  bis  ambition,  and 
Salt^iid     co^>*upted  by  the  court,  he  had  apostatised  from  his  religioa^ 
and  shaken  off  his  unfashionable  morality  ;  and  was  obliged 
to  evince  the  reality  of  his  change,  by  his  profligacy  of  man- 
ners, and  his  subservience  to  the  episcopalian  clergy,  of  whom 
the  majority,  like  himself,  were  presbyterian  ren^adoes. 

xLii.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  almost  all  the  churcbea 
in  the  west  having  been  deprived  of  their  ministers,  a  re- 
quisition was  made  on  the  north  to  supply  the  deficiency; 

Bishops*     anj  as  the  livings  were  in  preneral  comfortable,  and  the  bi- 
curates  in-     ,  i  •       ■    •  .       .  . 

traded  on    shops  not  over  scrupulous  in  their  exammations,  a  number 

the  vacant   of  half  educated  young  men,  or  immoral  expectants,  who  bad 
been  excluded  by  the  strictness  of  the  old  discipline,  were 
induced  to  enter  upon  the  vacant  charges — ^for  which  tbef 
were  as  incapable  as  they  were  unwelcome — in  face  of  ihfe 
most  violent  opposition.     In  some  places  they  were  assailcA 
by  showers  of  stones ;  in  others,  the  church  doors  were  bar— 
ricadoed  so  securely  that  they  were  obliged  literally  to  ful&l 
and  exemplify  the  character  given  in  scripture  of  the  spirit- 
ual thieves  and  robbers;  and  in  all  they  were  stigmatised  as 
the  "  bishops'  curates."  Nor  did  their  conduct  tend  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  manner  of  their  introduction  ;  even  an 
episcopal  writer  acknowledges  "  they  were  ignorant  to  a  rf- 
proach,  and  many  of  them  openly  vicious ;  they  were  a  di^ 
grace  to  the  order  and  the  sacred  function."*     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  people,  deprived  of  histruction  intheparisii 
churches,  deserted  them,  and  wandered  either  to  distant  pa- 
rishes to  hear  such  of  the  old  ministers  as  were  not  compre- 
hended under  the  Glasgow  act,  or  remained  at  home^  aw 
spent  their  silent  sabbaths  in  musing  on  the  dismal  blank 
around  them;  unless  when  favoured  with  an  opportunity « 
hearing  their  old  pastors,  who,  during  this  period,  commeDCw 
the  practice  of  field  preaching,  which  thus  originated:— Tw 
outed  ministers,  as  they  weie  termed,  denied  the  liberty  w 

'  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  229.     Kirkton,  p.  100. 
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pulpits,   lengthened  their  family  devotions;    and  the    BOOK 
i  flocked  to  these  exercises  in  such  numbers,  that  they      ^"' 


nduced  to  turn  their  expositions   into  sermons,  and      ^^3 
the  houses  became  unable  to  contain  them,  they  first  Origin  of 
led  without  doors  to  those  who  were  gathered  around,  p^^,n„ 
fterwards,   as  the  congregations   increased,   some   of 
went    to   the   fields ;    where  crowds    were  attracted 
ill  the  neighbouring  parishes.     These  conventicles  had 
sed,  and  were  increasing  to  a  degree  that  seriously 
5d  the  prelates,  when  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
it  brought  the  new  commissioner  to  Scotland. 
[|.  Afraid  of  fresh  plots,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him  Lauderdale 
journey,  under  pretence  of  examininc:  into  the  question  *"^  Rothes 

y       ''  *  ®  arrive  m 

ballot ;  but  in  fact  to  direct  the  whole  government  of  Scotland. 
untry.     At  his  entry  into  the  ancient  kingdom,  a  great 
irse  met  him  upon  the  border ;  for  besides  the  cfiief 
r  Fife,  where  his  interest  lay,  all  who  expected  ad  van- 
ind  all  who  deprecated  loss  from  Middleton's  fall,  were 
to  pay  court  to  the  ruling  planet.     But  the  first  deed 
viceroy  showed  that  the  presbyterians  had  gained  no- 
l)y  the  change.     On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  a  council 
immoned  at  the  abbey;  where,  after  exhibiting  his 
ssion,  he  produced  a  letter  nominating  the  archbishops 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  lord  Hatton,*  as  mem- 
on  the  same  night,  however,  he  granted  a  warrant  for 
;  release  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle,  whither  he  Lorn  re 
jen  sent  to  await  the  king's  pleasure.     The  chancellor  ***^^* 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  unite  Middleton's  friends  in  'an 
ition,  or  at  least  to  persuade  them  to  vindicate  their 
cts,  and  try  their  strength  in  parliament,  where  he  flat- 
himself  the  late  administration  would  be  able  to  pro- 
majority,  or,  in  all  events,  muster  so  strong  as  to  en- 
lem  to  retire  with  safety,  if  not  with  honour ;  but  the 
ected  suddenness  of  the  revolution  confounded  the  ad- 
s  of  the  fallen  commissioner,  and  each,  afraid  for  him-  Middle- 
lastened  by  an  early  submission,  to  make  his  peace  with  gu^^j^"^^^ 
igning  favourite. 
V,  When  parliament  assembled,  [June   18th,]  before  Parliament. 

*  Charles  Maitland,  Lauderdale's  Brother. 
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DOOK    entering  upon  any  other  business,  they  surrendered  wl 
^^'      little  remnant  of  independence  they  had  left,  by  reverting 


1663.     the  old  way  of  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  est 

Lords  of     blishing  it  by  law.     The  clergy  retired  to  the  excheqo 

chosoli        chamber  and  chose  eight  noblemen,  and  the  nobility  to  t 

inner  house  of  the  session  and  chose  eight  prelates ;  whi 

being  done,  the  clergy  and  nobility  met  together  in  the  ioo 

exchequer  room,  and  having  shown  their  elections  to  eu 

other,  the  persons  elected,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  pn 

sent,  remained,  and  jointly  made  choice  of  eight  barons  an 

eight  commissioners ;  who  then  presented  the  whole  electio 

to  his  majesty^s  commissioner ;  and  he,  upon  being  satisfied 

returned  to  the  parliament  house,  where  the  lists  were  reft 

and  approved  as  a  matter  of  course.     From  the  servilily  ( 

byiheser-  i|je  bishops,  who  in  fact  had  the  nomination  of  the  whok 

crown.        the' choice  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  was  thus  for  ever  fci 

mally  vested  in  the  creatures  of  the  crown.     Their  nextste 

was  one  naturally  and  necessarily  deeper  in  debaserueo 

The  king,  in  his  letter  respecting  the  balloting  act,  havio 

Balloting     expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  pariianieoti 

act  lepea  -  prgsyjy^ii^g  ^q  prescribe  to  him,  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  hi 

royal  clemency,  they  repealed  the  act ;  yet,  with  it  standin 

on  the  record,  where  it  is  at  this  day,  they   disclaimed  eve 

having  done  any  such  thin^  !     "  Your  majesty,"  said  they  i 

their  reply,  "  desiring  to  know  the  treuth  from  us,  we  fint 

by  the  unanimous  opini(  iis  and  votes  of  the  house,  tiiat  tli 

parliament  gave  no  wariand  to  desire  your  majesty  tlialtb 

act  of  indemnity  should  carry  ane  exception  of  incapacilaliai 

from  public  trust,  and  that  the  parliament  gave  no  \varra» 

at  all  in  their  names  for  your  majesty's  consenting  to  the  id 

capacitating  of  a  few  !" 

XLv.  Their  other  proceedings  were  in  unison  with  this  com 

Act  against  mencement.    The  clergy,  irritated  at  the  people's  refusing* 

ming^miiX  hear  the  curates,  procured  an  act,  by  which  all  ministers  wb< 

sters,  no-     refused  to  attend  the  diocesan  meetings  were  to  be  depriw 

^^'    '^'     and  if  after  deprivation  they  dared  to  preach,  were  to  be|* 

nished  as  seditious  ; — every  nobleman  or  heritor  who  show 

wilfully  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church  on  Sabbw 

was  to  lose  a  fourth  part  of  that  year's  rent  in  which  thcci» 

was  committed  ;  every  yeoman  or  farmer,  the  fourth  piltP 
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iveables ;  and  every  burgess  the  same,  besides  forfeit-   BOOK 

5  freedom  of  the  burgh,  and  such  other  corporeal  pu-      ^^* 

ent  as  the  privy  council  might  choose  to  inflict.     The 

lion  of  the  covenants  was  re-enacted  under  similar  pe-  Abjuration 

I ;  and  to  crown  the  services  of  this  parliament,  an  offer  ^^  ^^^  ^' 

-  11.  .  .  ,    /.  ,  venanta  re- 

ade  to  the  kmg,  to  raise  twenty  thousand  foot  and  enacted. 

lousand  horse,  to  serve  in  any  place  in  Scotland,  Eng- 

or  Ireland  ;   and  all  regulations    respecting  foreign 

imposing  duties  or  restraints,  were  as  an  inherent  pre- 

ive  of  the  crown,  committed  without  limitation  into  his  Offer  an 

ty's  hands :  which,  being  passed  as  a  declaratory  act,  lender 

not  be  questioned  without  his  majesty's  special  war-  their  every 

In   virtue  of  this   last   enactment,   numerous  and  |^^  *  ^°    * 

js  monopolies  were  granted ;  but  such  was  the  blind 

ity  and  unhesitating  degradation  of  the  majority  in 

irile    assembly,    that   the   religion,   liberty,    and   com- 

1  of  the  country,  were,  without  debate,  decreed  to  be 

dant  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  who  rewarded  them, 

:h  slavish  sycophants  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  by  mak- 

bem   themselves  feel   the  bitterness  of  that  servitude 

ich  they  had  reduced  their  country.     It  often  affords 

solation   to  suffering  humanity   to  observe,   that   the 

as  of  arbitrary  power  are  not  unfrequently  its  ultimate 

s.. 

I.  The  execution  of  Johnston,  lord  Warriston,  which 

)lace  during  the  session,  casts  an  additional  stigma  on 

ssemblage,  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  cruelty,  to  gra- 

le  vindictive  personal  revenge  of  Charles,  who  never 

e  him  the  freedom  with  which   he  had  censured  his 

^acy  while  in  Scotland.    Sir  Archibald,  after  his  escape,  Warriston 

^sided  securely  in  Germany  for  two  years ;  but  having  yl  ^^^^ 

isedly  gone  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  the  English  court  French. 

)d  him,  and  he  was  delivered   up  by  the  French  king 

ir  vengeance.     As  a  convicted  traitor  he  was  marched 

leaded,  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  his  weak,  enfeebled 

ranee     creating    universal    commiseration.        When 

ht  before  parliament  to  receive  sentence,  his  mind  ap- 

ts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  461.      M'Kenzie*s  Hifit. 
et  seq. 
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BOOK    peared   equally  debilitated  with   his  body  ;    the   excess! 
bloodletting  he  had  undergone,  followed  by  prescriptions  1 


1663.  ^^^  taken  when  under  the  care  of  Bates — successively  pt 
Hisappear-  sician  to  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. — had  reduced  him  to 
parliament,  state  of  second  childhood  ;  and  thb  man  whose  ▼ehementta 
convincing  eloquence  had  in  other  days  commanded  attentn 
and  carried  conviction  to  senates,  could  now  scarcely  ntta 
a  connected  sentence.  His  memory  had  totally  failed,  mi 
his  spirits,  overborne  in  the  wreck  of  his  faculties,  weren* 
able  to  sustain  him ;  he  wept,  and  knelt,  and  implored  theii 
pity.  Some  of  the  members,  struck  with  the  melancholy  le* 
verse,  voted  for  delaying  his  sentence ;  but  Lauderdale^  who 
knew  the  king's  inveteracy,  interposed,  and  silenced  the  foioe 
His  exeai-  of  mercy.  The  night  before  his  execution,  he  slept  soonl' 
ly,  and  awoke  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  calm  and  compfi* 
ed ;  his  recollection  returned,  and  his  deportment  od  tk 
'  scaffold  shed  a  splendour  over  the  last  scene  of  his  suffisriii| 
which  his  friends  delighted  to  dwell  on,  and  lib  enemies  hiit 
endeavoured  to  dim,  by  describing  his  previous  imbeci%il 
the  effects  of  unmanly  fear.  He  was  a  person  of  a  vigorort 
and  acute  understanding,  possessed  a  ready  and  convindng 
Character,  eloquence,  was  well  calculated  for  managing  (>opular  assem- 
blies, and  admirably  adapted  for  methodising  their  proceed- 
ings, and  carrying  forward  their  business.  His  zeal  forlte 
cause  of  religion  in  public,  was  supported  by  exemplary  de- 
votion in  private ;  and  the  only  blemish  which  his  enemis 
ever  attempted  to  affix  to  his  political  character  was,  bisifr 
cepting  an  office  under  Cromwell  after  having  severely  Wr 
veighed  against  him.* 

*  The  report  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Bates,  was  very  current  at  the  Mi 
and  generally  believed.  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  206.  Kirkton,  p.  170.  W- 
row,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  In  the  preface  to  the  Apologetical  Namtive»  it  it  uiuii0  ; 
ed  as  a  certain  fact,  nor  is  there  any  thing,  either  in  the  chancter  of  the  fif .. 
sician  or  the  king,  to  render  it  improbable.  The  assassin,  Riardo*  i 
ed  at  the  English  court,  and  encouraged  in  his  attempts  against  the  r 
exiles  at  Bern.  Ludlow^s  Mem.  folio,  p.  395.  A  monarch,  who  eooUi 
rize  the  stiletto,  would  hardly  hesitate  to  sanction  the  prescriptioii  of  | 
and  Bates  is  said  to  have  allowed  his  friends  to  boast,  that  he  helped  !»■ 
en  Cromwell's  days.  Biog.  Brit. — Scarcely  any  man  of  emioeooe  fcB 
this  time,  whose  fate  had  not  been  the  subject  of  prognostication  in  tam 
or  other ;  were  not  the  following  told  with  great  gravity,  we  might  It 
suspect  it  as  intended  to  burlesque  the  propensity.     *<  Befoie  and  iftv 
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parliament  sat  for  the  six  succeeding  years.*    llOOfC 
council  had  already  usurped  their  authority;     ^^' 
le  long  vacation,  their  arbitrary  illegal  acts      j^^ 
ated,  as  oF  equal  force  with  the  statutes  of  the 
d  violently  carried  into  execution   by  the  mill- 
pist,  during  the  time  of  the  session,  upon  their 
,  they  forbade  all  ministers  who  did  not  attend 
ourts,  and  yet  persisted  in  preaching  or  hold-  ^^'^^ 
es,  from  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  their  council 
es;  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  any  ca- 
1 ;  or  within  three  of  any  royal  burgh ;  they 
every  absentee  from  church  in  a  fine  of  twen- 
rots  for  each  day's  omission ;  rendered  the  at- 
1  meetings  for  rehgious  exercises  liable  to  the 
dition  ;  and  commanded  all  masters  of  families 
to  cause  their  servants  and  tenants  keep  their 
es,  or  remove  them  out  of  their  houses  or  lands, 
3  responsibility.     Levying  these  fines  was  com* 
military,  who  were  also  the  judges,  the  curates 
sers ;  but  neither  witnesses  nor  formal  proce- 
imed  necessary — to  be  accused  was  to  be  guil-  barbarouA- 
e  soldier  appropriated  the  fine,  it  was  exacted  ^L^Je'min- 
',  and  often  to  double  the  amount  of  what  was  tary. 
hese  iniquitous  laws.     If  any  reluctance  was 
y  was  quartered  upon  the  recusants  till  they 

there  was  a  report  noised  abroad,  said  to  be  uttered  by  the 
:h,  thus  :  **  Full  moon,  full  sea,  great  man  shall  thou  be,  hot 
dye  !**    Lamont,  p.  206. 

ions,  however,  met  in  the  interval.  These  meetings,  I  need 
e  reader,  differed  from  parliaments  in  thiy,  that  conventions 
mbled  for  one  specified  purpose,  whereas,  parliament  could 
ly  given  subject.  The  first  was  held  2d  August,  1665,  on 
tch  war,  to  give  the  lieges  of  Scotland  an  opportunity  of  tea* 
)r  his  majesty's  service ;  and  as  there  was  no  chancellor  at 
hbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  nominated  president  by  the 
:ed  their  loyalty  by  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
yearly  for  five  years.*^  The  second  sat  down  on  the  9th 
which  the  duke  of  HamiItot(  was  appointed  president.  They 
or  one  year,  of  three  score  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
rd  the  services  of  the  standing  army,  which  had  so  meri- 
itself  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  putting 
at  Pentland!  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  p.  530,  et  seq. 
3u 
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BOOK   were  eaten  up ;  uid,  when  nothing  more  ooald  be  < 

^^*     their  goods  were  distnuned  snd  sold  tor  a  trifle :  nui 

isaa     industrious  families  were  thus  mined,  and  scattered 

gars  throughout  the  country.    Oppression  was  aeodi 

by  insult ;-— under  the  sanction  of  the  worthless  dk 

Btte  eon-  religious  worship  of  poor  families  was  ridicukd  ata 

^^^  ^  rupted,  and  they  were  dragged  to  chureh  or  to  prise 

will  of  a  private  sentineL    After  sermon,  a  roll  of 

rishioners  was  called  by  the  parson,  and  all  absent 

lesTc  were  giTen  up  to  the  military,  who  admitted  o 

cuse  except  a  fine;  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  powt 

made  the  present  tenant,  who  temporised,  pay,  bee 

predecessor  had  not  been  so  compliant 

XLvxii.  Di£ferent  detachments  were  sent  to  the  sou 
the  earl  of  Linlithgow  and  sir  Robert  Fleming;  but 
Sir  JuDM  scene  of  suffering  was  the  west,  where  sir  James  T\ir 
'^^^  "^  commended  by  his  desertion  from  the  cause  of  the  co^ 
coRimaiider  was  instructed  to  see  that  the  laws  were  r^ularly  e 
IB  the  west  ^^  ^^^  bishops  and  curates  reverenced  and  obeyed, 
rally  fierce,  he  was  furious  when  drunk,  and  being 
that  state  he  regarded  neither  law  nor  justice,  but 
the  directions  of  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  o 
he  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  was  ashamed,  althi 
did  not  carry  them  to  the  extent  which  that  prelate  c 
Glencairn,  the  chancellor,  when  be  supported  episcc^ 
tended  that  it  should  be  limited,  and  subordinate  to 
officers  of  the  state ;  Lauderdale,  who  knew  better  tha 
spirit  of  the  system  and  its  supporters,  told  him,  sino 
for  bishops,  he  should  have  them,  and  higher  than  e 
were  in  Scotland.  When  too  late,  he  found  the  pr 
had  proceeded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  d 
fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  imperious  pri 
he  had  contributed  to  raise.  Sharpe  complained  that 
did  not  fliecond  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  fac^  < 
ed  with  their  intrusive  ambition,  complained  of  their 
ties :  the  council  divided,  and  the  primate,  who  coak 
no  control,  hastened  to  London  to  represent  the  n|i 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  raise  the  cry  of—the  church  isiM 

*  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  309. 
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XLix.  The  English  prelates  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  their   BOOK 
Scottish  brethren,  and  supported  Sharpe  in  his  proposal  to      ^^' 
re-introduce  into  Scotland  the  courjt  of  high  commission ;      ISM. 
which,  amid  all  the  restored  abuses,  had  never  dared  to  be  b^^^. 
hinted  at  in  England.     His  majesty,  on  their  united  solici*  miuion  •- 
tations,  consented,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  supremacy,  autho*  §JJI^*~* 
rized  its  erection ;  and  to  mark  his  sanction  by  additional 
honours,  he  ordered  the  archbishop  of  Su  Andrews,  who  was 
nmmed  first  in  the  commission,  to  take  precedence  of  the  lord 
chancellor.*     The  court  consisted  of  nine  ecclesiastical,  and 
thirty-five  lay  members ;  of  whom  five,  including  one  pre- 
late^ made  a  quorum.     Their  powers  were  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive nature ;  they  could  suspend  or  depose  churchmen, 
take  cognisance  of  all  keepers  of  conventicles,  all  who  preach- 
ed in  private  houses,  who  kept  meetings  or  fasts  without  li- 
cense, spoke  or  wrote  scandal  to  the  detriment  of  the  ao*  ^^  exteii- 

8ive  pow- 
▼erunient,  or  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  era. 

acts  about  church  afiairs :  they  could  fine  or  imprison  all 
transgressors,  and  were  authorized  to  do  and  execute  uliat- 
ever  they  should  find  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service. 
From  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal ;  all  magistrates  and 
military  were  to  execute  their  orders,  and  the  lords  of  coun- 
cil to  grant  letters  of  horning  upon  their  fines.f 

L.  This  court  has  been  compared  to  ilie  old  lion's  ciive, 
the  road  to  which  was  marked  by  niajiy  an  entrant,  but  con- 
tained no  vestige  of  a  returning  footstep:  none  escapt^d  who 

*  The  young  Scottith  nobility  had  ladly  degenerated  from  the  high  spirit  of 

Mr  forefathers.     When  Charles  the  I.  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  primate, 

fipottiiwood,  only  one  day's  precedence,  the  then  lonl  chancellor,  gave  his 

■^esty  the  retort  courteous.      **  I  remember,**   Balfour,  lyon-king  at  arras, 

■vtitciy  **  that  k.  Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chanceller,  (being  then  earl  of 

r^    Kiaoule,)  the  day  of  his  coronacione,  in  the  morning,  in  Anno.  1663,  to  bhew 

*    .*hlii  that  it  wes  his  will  and  pleasure,  bot  onlie  for  that  day,  that  he  would 

m.    ^^•d  and  give  place  to  the  archbishope ;  but  he  returned  by  me  to  his  majestic 

t'  *  ^  erej  bruske  answer,  which  wes,  that  since  his  majesty  had  beine  pleased  to 

'     ^^tfaiew  him  in  that  office  of  chanceller,  wich,  by  his  meines,  his  worthy  fiither 

'    .    ^^Wf  memorie  had  bestowed  wpon  hime,  he  was  redy,  in  all  humility,  to  lay 

t  douDc  at  his  majestie*s  feet,  but  since  it  was  his  royal  will,  that  he  should 

^^Qj  it,  with  the  knowen  preveledges  of  the  same,  neuer  a  9ton  d  priest  ir 

^^Odand  should  sett  a  footc  before  hin  so  long  as  his  blood  wes  hott.'*     An 

■^S  foL  ii.  p.  142. 

1-  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  306-7.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  192-7. 
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BOOK   appeared  before  it;  the  formality  of  evidence  was  dispensed 
^^*      with ;  and  if  any  of  the  accused  were  prepared  to  prove  their 


1664.  innocence,  the  investigation  was  stopped,  and  they  were  en- 
ite^proceed.  ^^^g'^^  by  ensnaring  questions,  or  required  to  take  the  oath 
ings.  of  supremacy,  and  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  of  the 

king.     The  lay  members  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  le- 
gal forms,  but  the  primate  considered  this  as  a  betraying  of 
the  church;  and  Rothes  supported  his  tyrannical  violence^ 
which  soon  overstepped  every  boundary  of  law.     The  fines 
were  frequently  doubled,  and  corporeal  inflictions  were  add- 
ed to  pecuniary  mulcts ;  every  trifling  riot  which  took  plsce 
at  the  settling  of  a  minister  was  construed  into  a  seditions 
assemblage,  and  respectable  persons,  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  for  expressing  their  disapprobation  a  little  too  rougblj, 
and  boys  for  petulantly  throwing  a  few  stones,  were  impri- 
soned, publicly  whipped,  branded,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  tiw 
plantations.     If  the  churches  were  empty  the  jails  werefbU; 
People        till  the  people,  preferring  voluntary  exile  to  foreign  bond- 
eso^e^m  ^g®»  ^^^  '"  numbers  to  Ulster,  where  tliey  enjoyed,  at  least, 
i^  a  comparative  tranquillity ;  or,  if  they  remained  at  home,  al- 

lowed themselves  to  be  outlawed,  rather  than  appear  in  such 
a   court.      At  length,   the  nobility,  ashamed  of  their  own 
subservience  to  clerical  revenge,  refrained  from  attending 
any  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
It  expires,   years,  this  inquisitorial  tribunal  expired.     Such  was  theg^ 
neral  contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  that  for  some  tinte 
before    it    dissolved,    the    bishops   could    neither  procure 
judges  to  sit,  nor  parties  to  appear.* 
Glencaim        LI.  Not  long  after,  Glencairn  died  ;  and  Sharpe,  who eag' 
dies.  ^p]y  grasped  at  every  preferment,  anxiously  wished  to  engross 

the  chancellorship,  as  it  had  been  formerly  held  by  a  church- 
man.    In  an  interview  with  the  king,  he  represented  strong* 


•  The  records  of  this  nefarious  court  have  been  lost  or  desUt>yed;  but  i»- 
seances  of  its  arbitrary  proceedings  have  been  preserved  sufficient  to  josti^  tb* 
terms  of  detestation  in  vi  hich  it  is  mentioned  by  all  our  historians.  Ktitoi 
styles  it  a  hermaphrodite  court.  The  Apologetical  Relation,  a  monster  of  j>- 
dicatories,  having  two  bodies  under  one  head,  and  each  changing  their  nttnt; 
dukes  and  lords  exercising  the  clerical  function  of  excommunjcation,  and  dff- 
gymen  inflicting  the  civil  penalties  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  loi'' 
nient.     Kirkton,  p.  205-11.     Apologet.  p.  320. 
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Mssity,  in  such  times,  of  that  office  being  held  by    BOOK 
who  was  episcopal  in  heart,  although  not  in  clothes ;      ^^' 
essed  his  own  intention  of  refusing  it,  had  it  been      laei. 
iim: — then  went  straight   to  Shelden,   bishop  of 
whom  he  requested  to  point  out  to  his  majesty  the 
of  bestowing  it  upon  him,     Shelden  did  so,  and 
king  told  him  the  primate's  previous  conversation, 
only  request  his  majesty  to  respect   the  archbi- 
pardon  the  man.     He  said  he  would  do  so ;  and 
.rpe  returned,  desired  him  to  point  out  a  noble- 
er  to  fill  the  situation.     He  named  Rothes  to  fill 
ipore,  to  which  his  majesty  consented.*     He  was  Rothes  ap- 
)mmander-in«chief  of  the  forces,  by  sea  and  land.  Jhancellor 
t   rather   than    take  the   oaths,  had  resigned  the  and  trea. 
s  staff;  this  also  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  he  was 
cellor  dd  facto  g  and  afterwards  continued  as  com- 
for  an  indefinite  time — the  first  instance  of  such  a 
cotland.     This  accumulation  of  places  in*  one  per- 
egarded  as  extremely  invidious,  while  there  were 
claimants  who  had  a  preferable  right,  and  the  conn- 
ed so  f(^  offices  of  profit.    But  his  devotion  to  epis* 
IS  a  reccomendation  to  the  king;  and  his  ready 
:e  with  their  worst  measures  recommended  him  to 
3S.     Fletcher  was,  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
from  being  advocate,  on  a  charge  of  bribery ;  and 
Nfisbet,  a  still  more  severe  persecutor,  appointed  in 

nid  these  changes,  no  change  took  place  in  the  pub-  Turner's 
res  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  prelates.     Tur-  \^\n  the 
lued  his  expeditions  to  the  west,  as  if  he  had  been  we&t. 
an  enemy^s  country ;  and  every  succeeding  incur- 
marked   by  increasing  barbarity.     The  mass  of  a 
e  seldom  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  actuated  by 
principles  either  of  religion  or  liberty ;  and  when 
ze  visits  a  nation  with  these  blessings,  or  designs  to 
them,  it  is  commonly  done  by  raising  up  a  few  emi- 
rtors  of  the  cause,  whose  influence,  talents,  or  ex- 
»mmand  the  acquiescing  concurrence  of  the  multi- 

*  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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BOOK    iude ;  and  when  they  are  removed,  the  facility  with  which  s 
^^*     majority  pass  to  the  opposite  extreme  would  appear  incred- 


1665.  ible,  did  not  the  uniform  history  of  all  revolutions  so  fblly 
attest  it  After  the  removal  of  the  ministers,  the  people  were 
returning  to  their  parish  churches ;  *<  and  the  curates'  audi- 
tories,'' says  a  cotemporary  presbyterian  author,  *•  were  rea- 
sonable throng,  the  body  of  the  people,  in  most  places  of 
Scotland,  waited  upon  their  preachings."  Had  they  been 
content  to  have  allowed  the  more  conscientious  to  worship 
apart  without  disturbance,  it  is  probable  they  might  hsfe 
succeeded  in  establishing  episcopacy  as  the  national  church; 
but  they  were  determined  to  force  it  upon  all ;  and  they 
roused  the  country,  which  might  otherwise  have  subsided  in- 
to indifference,  to  a  state  of  active  opposition,  and  absolote 
abhorrence  of  prelacy ;  and  estranged  the  men  of  interest 
and  influence,  by  the  insanity  of  their  procedure,  from  the 
government  which  authorized  them.  As  the  influence  of 
the  high  commission  began  to  wane,  the  privy  council,  d 
Proceed-  which  Sharpe  was  now  president,  became  more  relentless  and 
councH  oppressive ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  forces  itself 
more  de-  upon  our  observation  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  historv  w 
spotic.  Scotland,  that  the  courts  became  despotical  according  as  the 
clergy  obtained  sway,  and  cruel  in  proportion  as  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  tlie  mi- 
nisters of  mercy.  Their  acts  were  now  enforced  with  great- 
er rigour. 

Liii.  It  had  been   rendered  criminal    to    attend  private 
prayer  meetings  with  the  outed  ministers,  or  to  render  iheta 
the  smallest  assistance ;  and  as  their  support  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  contributions  of  the  people,  collections  wer^' 
forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  yet  the  proclamatioo^ 
had  been  evaded  or  despised  ;  and  in  the  south  and  the  west»- 
Welsh,  Semple,  and  Blackadder,  not  only  kept  frequent  cod— ' 
Outed  mi-  venticles,  exhorted,  baptized,  and  prayed  in  private  honse^» 
Listers  hold  ^^  collected  multitudes  in  the  moors  and  on  the  hills,  «d<* 

convent  I-  , 

cles,  &c.      had  the  audacity  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  without  tl»« 
prelates'  license. 

Liv.  These  appearances  were  not  only  irritating,  but  tJa'*' 
ing.  The  bishops,  conscious  that  they  deserved  to  be  resii*' 
ed,  while  they  zealously  inculcated  passive  obediencei  w^ 
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their  fears  by  their  attempts  to  suppress  discussion  upon    BOOK 
ibject,  and  to  render  the  people  incapable  of  resisting.      ^^' 
r.  Crookshanks  had  translated  into  English  Buchanan's      iqq^ 
se,  De  Jure  Regni  Apud  Scotosj  of  which  a  few  copies 
leen  handed  about  in  manuscript ;  these  were  ordered 
oclamation,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  clerk  of  council, 
'  pain  of  sedition.     About  the  same  time^  an  Apologe- 
Relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  ministers  and 
ssors  of  the   church  in  Scotland,  since  the  year  one 
and  six  hundred  and  sixty,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
n  of  Wamphray,  and  printed  in  Holland,  a  small  work, 
ining  a  clear,  pointed,  unanswerable  defence  of  their  Apologeti- 
ict,  was  importai  and  circulated.     It  had  the  honour  c&\  Rela- 
ing  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com-  burned^ 
hangman,  a  distinction  the  writer  himself  had  antici- 

;  and  all  who  had  copies  were  ordered  to  give  them 

the  next  magistrates  by  a  certain  day,  after  which,  if 
>f  them  were  found  in  their  possession,  a  fine  of  two 
and  merks  was  imposed.     It  had  the  usual  effect  of 

proclamations ;  the  book  was  more  extensively  circu- 
,  it  became  known  where  it  never  before  had  been  heard 
id  acquired  a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  its 
ibition.*     Warriston's  speech  also,  was  declared  sedi- 

forbid  to  be  dispersed,  and  the  printers  ordered  to  be 
isoned.     Aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  the  at- 
nent  of  youth  to  the  principles,  of  which  in  after  life 
were  to  become  the  propagators  and  support,  the  coun-  j^^^  ^^^ 
udeavoured  to  gain  them  over  to  prelacy— not  by  ap-  miiiMtcred 
ing  able  teachers  to  the  universities,  the  plan  pursued  ^     ^' 
e  presbyterians,  but  by  an  order,  obliging  all  students, 
e  they  obtained  their  d^rees,  to  subscribe  the  oaths  of 
ance  and  supremacy;  introducing  political  disabilities 
ademical  honours,  and  imposing  tests  upon  boys  before 

could  be  supposed  to  understand  them;  a  plan,  of 
1  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  be  more  detrimenC^l 
e  cause  of  learning  or  of  morals. 

.  The  Scots  had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry  arms, 
vhen  lununoned  to  the  field,  brought  with  them  their 

*  Pre&ce  to  Apol.  ReUt. 
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BOOK    own  accoutrements.     The  strength  of  Scotland  consisted  in 
^^*      its  militia  peasantry,  nor  till  of  late,  bad  mercenary  soldiers 
1666.     been  ever  known  in  the  country  :  in  consequence,  there  were 
The  wes-    ^^^  families  unprovided  with  weapons.     But  it  is  dangerous 
tern  conn,  to  exasperate  a  people  who  have  means  of  defence.     The 
jM  isarm-  ^.gg^|.jj  counties  were  therefore  disarmed,  under  the  pre- 
text, that  they  would  join  the  Dutch,  with  whom  Charles 
was  now  at  war,  and  twenty  of  the  leading  gentlemen,  witb> 
Turner*!     out  the  shadow  of  a  crime,  thrown  into  prison  ;  preparatory 
dition.^'^'  to  new  and  more  devastating  expeditions.     The  third  under 
sir  James  Tunier,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  continued  seven  months.     On  former  occasions, 
there  had  been  some  mercy  shown,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  had  been  exempted  from  the  brutal  insolence  of  com- 
mon soldiers ;  but  now  the  curate,  attended  by  two  or  three 
of  these  executioners  of  the  council,  fined  all  indiscriminately; 
the  landlord,  if  his  wife,  servants,  or  tenants,  were  absent 
from  the  parish  church;  and   the  tenants,  if  the  landlord 
withdrew,  although  they  themselves  individually  attended. 
The  aged  and  infirm,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  were  rob> 
bed,   and  even  he  that  subsisted  upon  public  charity,  was 
forced  to  beg,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conjoined  cleri- 
cal and  military  rufiians.      If  quartered  where  the  host  was 
too  poor  to  pay,  and  his  furniture  neither  worth   selling  nw 
carrying  oflF,  it  was  rendered  useless,  or  burned  on  the  spot. 
Besides  these  fines,  the  gentlemen  were  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  pay  those  which  Middleton  had  imposed,  and  which 
Lauderdale  had  obtained  a  temporary  popularity  by  causing 
Lauderdale  to  be  suspended ;  but  now,  when  his  own  creatures  were  in 
the' Act  of  P^^^^^>  ^'®  procured  them  to  be  levied  to  the  uttermost  far- 
Fines  with  thing,  by  troopers,  who  at  the  same  time  exacted  riding 
oiiTexac^'^"  '"^"^y  f^^  ^^*®"'  trouble,  sometimes  to  a  greater  amount  than 
tions.         the  sums  themselves.     No  excuse  was  admitted,  and  if  the 
oppressed  complained  to  the  officers,  they  were  ill  treated ; 
and  if  to  the  government,  they  were  neglected.     All  the 
consolation  the  people  had,  under  such  enormous  extortions 
was,  that  the  money  thus  raised  did  not  go  to  enrich  those 
who  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  mischief.     IVIiddleton's 
friends  were  disappointed  by  his  fall,  and  now  it  was  taken 
from  Lauderdale  to  pay  an  additional  army,  which  the  fears 
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he  prelates  rendered  necessary,  and  which  was  intrusted    BOOK 
he  command  of  lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas  Dalziel       XV. 
Jinns,  a  demi-savage,  whose  native  ferocity  had  been  im-      xeeeT" 
ved  in  the  Muscovite  service — ^at  that  time  the  most  bar-  i)alz«el  am! 
ous  in  Europe* — and  general  Drummond,  who  had  also  command- 
n  trained  in  the  same  school.  era. 

.VI.  Scattered  over  the  country,  and  persecuted  in  every 
ection,  it  is  astonishing  that  those,  who  were  thus  render- 
outlaws  by  the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  did  not  sooner  turn 
despair  and  wreak  thdr  vengeance  on  their  satellites.  The 
ng,  however,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  The  people 
so  disastrously  terminated,  was  purely  accidental  in  its  "^^' 
nmencement.     Four  countrymen,  who  had  been  chased 
m  their  homes,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
sses  and  mountains  of  Galloway,   returning  from  their 
king  holes  to  procure  some  provisions,  met,  on  the  high- 
y  near  the  village  of  Dairy,  some  soldiers  driving  before  Cause  of 
im  a  few  of  their  neighbours,  to  compel  them  to  thresh  ^^^  rising. 

He  [Dalziel]  was  bred  up  very  hardy  from  his  youth,  both  in  diet  and 
(thing.  He  never  wore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was  close  to  his 
J,  with  close  sleeves,  like  those  we  call  jockey-coats.  He  never  wore  a 
like,  nor  did  he  shave  his  beard  since  the  murder  of  k.  Charles  I.  In  my 
i,  his  head  was  bold,  which  he  covered  only  with  a  beaver  hat,  the  brim 
(hich  was  not  above  three  inches  broad.  His  beard  was  white  and  bushy, 
yet  reached  down  almost  to  his  girdle.  He  usually  went  to  London  once 
wice  a  year,  and  then  only  to  kiss  the  king*8  hand,  who  had  a  great  esteem 
his  worth  and  valour.  His  unusual  dress  and  figure  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
,  never  failed  to  draw  after  him  a  great  crowd  of  boys  and  other  young  peo- 
who  constantly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him  with  huzzas  as 
irent  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.  As  he  was  a  man  of  humour,  he  would 
lys  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when  he  left  them  at  the  door  to  go  into 
king,  and  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he  intended  to  return  to  his 
;ings.  When  the  king  walked  in  the  park,  attended  by  some  of  his  cour- 
I,  and  Dalziel  in  company,  the  same  crowds  would  always  be  after  him, 
;ring  -their  admiration  of  his  beard  and  dress,  so  that  the  king  could  hardly 
I  on  for  the  crowd ;  upon  which  his  majesty  bid  the  devil  take  Dalziel,  for 
ging  such  a  rabble  of  boys  together,  to  have  their  guts  squeezed  out,  while 
r  gaped  at  his  long  beard  and  antic  habit,  requestin|f  him.  at  the  same  time, 
Dalziel  expressed  it,)  to  shave  and  dress  like  other  christians,  to  keep  the 
r  bairns  out  of  danger,  all  this  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  part  with  his 
rd ;  but  yet  in  compliance  with  his  majesty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the 
r  height  of  the  fashion ;  but  as  soon  as  the  king,  and  those  about  him,  had 
;faed  suffidently  at  the  strange  figure  he  made,  he  re-assumed  his  usual  ha- 
te the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who  had  not  discovered  him  in  his  court  dress.** 
pt  Crcichton*8  Memoirs. 
VOL.  IV.  3  X 
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BOOK  out  the  corn  of  a  poor  old  man  who  had  fled  From  his  hociMv 
^^^  in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  would  pay  the  churc£» 
1666.  fines.  They  sympathised  with  their  fellow-sufierers  and 
passed  on  in  silence ;  but  when  they  were  seated  in  the  lil-^ 
lage,  they  were  informed,  that  the  soldiers  had  seized  tb^ 
poor  old  man,  and  were  about  to  strip  him  and  place  hiii^ 
naked  on  a  red  hot  gridiron,  on  which  they  immediatelj^ 
went  to  the  place  and  desired  the  soldiers  to  desist;  thistli»- 
others  contemptuously  refused,  and  high  words  ensued;  thees 
soldiers  then  drew,  and  were  about  to  assault  the  country — 
men,  when  one  of  the  latter,  who  had  a  pistol,  fired  ai^ 
wounded  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  piece  of  a  tobacco  pipe* 
he  had  used  as  a  ball ;  on  which  the  arms  were  immediately 
surrendered,  and  the  prisoner  set  free. 

Lvii.  Once  engaged,  the  countrymen,  who  knew  they  conl^ 
Its  pro.  only  expect  from  the  commander  terrible  vengeance,  deter— 
gress.  mined  to  prevent  it ;  and  being  joined  by  some  others,  pn^ 
ceeded  to  where  a  small  party  of  military  were  stadoneS.. 
disarmed  them,  and  their  ranks  swelling  as  they  went,  tbejr 
Take  sir  marched  to  Dumfries,  in  which  they  surprised  and  took  (U* 
James  Tur.  James  Turner  prisoner.     So  unconcerted,  however,  and  so 

ner  prison-  » 

er.  ill  planned  were  their  motions,  that  when  they  seized  Tar- 

ner's  papers,  together  with  the  pay  lately  remitted  from  Elrf- 
inburgh  for  the  troops,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fines  re- 
cently exacted,  they  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  money  to  * 
stranger,  one  Andrew  Gray.*     From  the  general  discontent 
of  the  country,  they  had  expected  a  great  rising  of  adb** 
rents,  but  the  want  of  arms  and  of  leading  men  were  s^ 
verely  felt;  for  during  the  whole  time  they  remained  in  G*^ 
loway,  their  numbers  never  exceeded  three  hundred,  ^ 
none  of  them  persons  of  sufficient  rank  to  command  tlw^ 

•  Gray  is  styled  by  Kirkton,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.     In  the  dwcnpW" 
of  Galloway,  by  Andrew  Symson  of  Kirkinner,  he  is  stated  to  ha?e  d«»»H 
the  succeeding  night,  carrying  off  all  the  money  and  baggage,  seiied  wit*  ' 
James  Turner,  which,  however,  is  not  very  likely,  as  he  is  mentiooed  i"  '■'  j 
Life  of  Mr.  William  Veitch,  as  having  been  supported  by  him  at  Ne«tn*  1 
not  long  after  ;  indeed  the  cash  taken,  must  have  been  extremely  little,  »"*  I  ^  a 
ever  became  of  it,  as  Turner  had  sent  off  the  greater  part  of  his  plunder  »y  m^xx 
days  before  to  Glasgow  :  another  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  thcran*^  fl^  ^ 
entirely  accidental.     Memoirs  of  Veitch,  p.   49.     Memoirs  of  K<t-  ''*  ■ 
Blackadder,  p.  136,  et  seq.  I'  ^ 
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iplidt  obedience,  so  necessary,  but  so  seldom  found  in  a    BOOK 
omiscuous  assemblage  of  raw  countrymen.  ^^* 

X.VIII.  When  the  first  news  of  the  commotion  reached  1666. 
J  inburgh,  Rothes  was  in  London,  and  Sharpe,  as  president 
the  council,  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  His 
urlike  commands  excited  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the 
»bles,  who,  now  sensible  of  their  degradation,  while  they 
LXTmured  curses,  asked,  if  there  was  no  one  in  Scotland  to 
^€  them  orders  at  such  a  juncture  but  a  priest?  He  in- 
Liidy  summoned  a  council,  who  sent  to  London  by  express 
s  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  affair,  while  the  scale 
their  preparations  proclaimed  the  extent  of  their  fears. 
I  the  noblemen  in  the  south  and  the  west  were  ordered  to  Meuurcs 
i<l  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  royal  forces.  Dal-  Jo»"PPr«»« 
si  was  despatched  with  his  army  to  establish  his  head-quar- 
ts at  Glasgow,  where  the  country  around  was  ordered  to 
nie  in  to  him ;  und  whence  he  was  to  march  to  wherever 
e  insurrection  had  attained  its  greatest  height.  To  secure 
&  metropolis,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and  all  the  fenci- 
B  men  enrolled.  All  ferries  upon  the  Forth  were  stopped, 
d  all  the  passengers  at  Stirling  bridge  closely  examined. 
he  earl  of  Wemyss,  lords  Newark,  Melville,  and  Bur- 
igh,  were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned,  with  their  friends 
^d  followers,  horses  and  arms,  to  defend  the  town  of  Edin* 
irgh. 

Lix.  Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  the  insurgents  at  Edin- 
>rgh,  upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  met  also  to  deliberate; 
>d  the  result  was,  that  it  appeared  to  be  their  duty  to  assist 
»^ir  poor  brethren,  so  cruelly  oppressed.  Colonel  James 
Wallace  and  Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister,  with  several  others, 
stantly  set  off  to  join  them,  and  found  them  at  a  rendez- 
>us,  at  the  bridge  of  Doon,  in  Ayrshire;  but  were  sorely 
'^appointed  on  learning  that  such  men  of  influence  as  had 
H  been  put  in  prison  had  gone  to  general  Dalziel,  and  that 
^  majority  of  their  friends  in  that  country  were  averse  to 
'«  attempt,  as  ill  concerted,  ill  timed,  and  not  likely  to  be 
iccessful.  Colonel  Walluce  was  chosen  to  command  ;  and 
^  Whigs,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  the  shape  of  an  army,  1"«"'^«?^» 
^  appointing  officers  and  setting  guards.     Perceiving  here,  to  an  armv 
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BOOK   too,  that  tbey  could  expect  no  assistance,  tbej  directed  tb 

^^'     course  towards  Clydesdale.      Near  Cumnock  they  heai 

1^^      that  a  party,  on  the  road  to  join  them,  had  been  dispen 

by  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  troop  of  horsey  and  that  the  ei 

my  was  approaching.     Upon  receiving  this  intelligence^  tfa 

Advance  to  pushed  forward  to  Muirkirk  of  Kyle^  across  a  long  mn 

Kyle*        rendered  intolerably  deep  by  the  rain,  which  had  descend 

upon  them  in  torrents  during  their  whole  march.    Covei 

with  mud,  and  drenched  to  the  skin,  their  only  quarters  ' 

the  night  was  a  cold  church,  nor  was  a  morsel  of  meat 

be  procured.    Here  Mr.  Andrew  M'Cormock,  an  emini 

AdTited  to  Irish  presbyterian  minister,  brought  them  information  tl 

diipene.     ^y^^^^  friends  in  several  places  had  failed  in  collecting  any  j 

enforcements,  and  urged  upon  colonel  Wallace  the  proprie 

of  dismissing  the  people  as  quietly  as  could  be  done.    Hi 

the  colonel  could  not  of  himself  undertake ;  but  cslled 

Hold  a       council  of  war,  to  whom  he  proposed  the  question,  wbetk 

conndl  of   ihey  should  scatter  or  continue  in  arms.     On  the  one  ddi 

the  strength  of  the  enemy,  their  own  feeble  band— wUe 

from  the  dispirited  state  of  the  country,  was  not  likely  tob 

augmented — and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  werestil 

ed  as  reasons  for  dispersing.     On  the  other,  were  pled,  tbci 

own  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  their  con 

scientious  sincerity  in  seeking  only  the  deliverance  of  thci 

country  from  the  horrible  oppression  under  which  it  groan 

ed,  by  laying  their  grievances  before  government,  and  pray 

ing  redress;  and  their  firm   belief  that  no  representatioi 

would  be  attended  to  unless  from  men  in  arms.     The  res 

Determine  sons  for  proceeding  prevailed  ;    and — with  a  self-devoticii 

to  proceed,  ^j^g  value  of  which,  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  v 

the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate — they  resolved  lb* 

they  would  a(?t  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  cause  of  reh 

gion  and  liberty,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  die  as  sacrificis 

for  them  ;  yea,  they  would  esteem  a  testimony  for  the  h>^ 

and  their  country  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  their  labour  aiK^ 

loss.     In  the  same  council — with   a  humanity  which  doei 

them  the  greatest  credit,  and  appears  to  greater  advaotaj^ 

when  contrasted    with  the  conduct  of  their  persecutoit-* 

they  rejected  a  proposal  for  putting  sir  James  Turner,  rf" 
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carried  prisoner  willi  them,  to  death,  as  a  murderer  :  it  ap-     BOOK 
pearing,  that  severe  as  his  conduct  had  been,  the  instructions       ^^' 
be  received  from  the  bishops  were  far  more  barbarous.  leeZ^ 

LX.  At  Lanark,  on  Sabbath  after  sermon,  they  renewed  Renew  the 
the  covenant,  and  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  about  ^*'*"*»^ 
three  thousand — the  utmost  they  ever  reached;  but  they  were 
only  half  armed,  half  officered,  and  totally  undisciplined. 
The  approach  of  Dalziel  next  day  induced  the  presbyterians 
to  march  eastward,  than  which  they  could  not  have  adopted 
a  more  fatal  determination — but  they  had  been  deceived  with  y^^  ^^i^^ 
respect  to  the  number  and  power  of  their  friends  in  the  Lo-  thians. 
thians ; — and  they  left  a  district,  where,  if  defeated,  their  flight 
would  at  least  have  been  favoured,  for  one  where  uU  was 
hostile ;  and  nothing  but  victory  could  have  preserved  them 
from  ruin.  By  this  time  Edinburgh  was  shut  against  them. 
The  provost,  sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  their  active  enemy,  had 
planted  cannon  at  the  gates ;  the  advocates  were  in  their  ban- 
dileirs  ;*  almost  every  inhabitant  in  arms ;  and  the  heritors 
of  Merse,  Teviotdale,  Tweeddale,  and  the  forest  of  Ettrick, 
Were  raised  as  an  additional  defence.  They  thus,  in  retreat- 
ing from  one  army,  advanced  upon  another ;  and  both  supe- 
rior in  every  thing  to  their  own  but  in  courage  and  attach- 
ment to  their  cause.  They  broke  up  from  Lanark  and 
<narched  for  Bathgate,  through  rugged  and  almost  impass- 
•ble  moors,  during  a  tempestuous  day,  which  was  succeeded 
^y  a  rainy  night  When  arrived  at  that  village,  wet  and  Their  dis. 
^^wity — having  travelled  two  hours  in  the  dark — they  could  ^[^J^.* 
^v^d  no  accommodation,  and  were  compelled,  by  an  alarm 
^^>m  the  enemy,  to  recommence  their  fatiguing  journey  about 
midnight  On  the  morning,  their  muster  at  New  Bridge  pre- 
^^ted  the  wretched  appearance  of  a  faint,  hungry,  worn-out 
*^Owd,  rather  than  the  semblance  of  an  armyi  During  this 
^rr ible  night  they  lo$t  nearly  half  their  numbers.  Hence 
*^^y  advanced  eastward  ;  but  when  they  halted  at  Coling- 
^*i,  a  short  distance  from  Edinburgh,  they  perceived  thefal- 
"^Cy  of  all  their  hopes :  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Laurie  of 
^Wkwood,  and  the  laird  of  Barskimming,  who  brought  them 

*  Wooden  caaet  covered  with  leather ;  each  of  them  contained  a  charge  of 
f^^^der  for  a  musket,  of  which  the  musketeer  generally  carried  twelve,  hanging 
^n  shoulder  belt. 
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Battle  of 
I*entland. 


Dalziel's  promise  for  a  cessation  of  arms  till  next  morning, 
they  consented  to  treat ;  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  general, 
containing  a  represenution  of  their  grievances,  and  desiring 
a  pass  for  one  of  their  number  to  carry  their  petition  to  the 
council.  To  this  no  answer  was  given ;  and  colonel  Wallace, 
who  trusted  little  to  the  truce,  meditated  a  retreat  by  the 
way  of  Biggar.  From  Colington,  turning  the  east  end  of  the 
Pentland  hills,  they  marched  to  the  House  of  Muir,  and 
thence  to  a  place  named  RuUion  Oreen,  where  they  drew  op 
the  remains  of  their  body,  not  now  exceeding  nine  hundred, 
fatigued,  exhausted,  starving  countrymen. 

LXi.  With  no  immediate  intention  of  fighting,  but  merely 
to  review  their  companies,  and  prevent  straggling,  they  wait- 
ed to  learn  whether  any  reply  was  to  be  returned  to  their 
communication  :  but  they  were  quickly  called  to  make  other 
arrangements.     A  clear  frost  had  succeeded  a  severe  fall  of 
snow,  when  some  of  the  scouts,  about  mid-day,  [November 
twenty-eighth]  brought  intelligence  that  general  Dalziel  was 
coming  from  Currie  through  the  hills.    Colonel  Wallace  and 
his  party  awaited  their  approach  in  a  line  upon  the  back  ofa 
long  hill,  running  south  and  north,  low  toward  the  south,  but 
higher  at  the  north,  where  it  terminated  somewhat  abruplJj' 
On  the  south  were  stationed  a  few  Galloway  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  headed  by  Maclellan  of  Garscob;  in  the  middle, 
the  poor  unarmed  footmen;  and  on  the  right,  the  greater  part 
of  the  horse,  under  major  Learmont.     The  situation  was  so 
well  chosen  that  Dalziel  lay  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  hill 
opposite  viewing  it,  till,  at  last,  he  sent  forward  a  party  of 
about  fifty  horse  to  attack  them  on  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
ascent.     Wallace  perceiving  this,  sent  out  a  similar  number 
under  captain  Arnott,  who  met  them  in  the  hollow,  and,  after 
exchanging  shots,  closed  sword  in  hand,  and  forced  them  W 
return  in  confusion.  Dalziel  then  ordered  a  charge  upon  the 
horse  commanded  by  Learmont,  which  was  equally  well  r^ 
ceived,  and  also  forced  to  retire;  but  advancing  himself toa 
third  attack,  about  sunset,  with  the  whole  of  his  troops,  befell 
upon  the  feeble  right  wing  and  centre  of  his  opponents,  who 
were  almost  instantly  broken,  and  could  never  again  rallT« 
The  slaughter  in  the  battle  was  not  great,  nor  in  thepuntf^ 
for  darkness  covered  the  fugitives;  and  the  horsemen Mrt* 
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pursae, being  chiefly  gentlemen,  had  pity  on  their  countrymen,    BOOK 
in  whose  sufferings  and  sentiments  many  ofthem  sympathised  :       ^^- 
about  fifty  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty     jggg 
taken  prisoners.  DalziePs  loss  was  trifling  in  killed,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  were  wounded.    Some  of  the  neighbouring 
rustics,  less  humane  than  the  soldiers,  intercepted  and  mur* 
dered  several  of  the  dispersed  countrymen  ;  but  traditional 
stories  of  the  supernatural  appearances  of  heaven^s  displea* 
sure,  which  marked  the  spots  where  some  of  these  had  fallen, 
long  continued  to  express  the  popular  detestation  of  the 
crime.* 

LXii.  Seldom,  in  civil  commotions,  are  the  suflerings  in 
the  field  so  distressing  as  the  executions  which  follow ;  and 
never  were  these  more  revolting  and  relentless  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Pentland  prisoners.     Relieved  from  his  terrors, 
the  primate  exacted  a  cruel  revenge.     When  the  prisoners  Treatmmt 
were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  they  were  thrust  into  Haddo's  ofthepri- 
Hole,  to  await  their  destiny:  a  few  of  the  chief  only,  who 
were  intended  for  immediate  trial,  obtaining  the  superior  ac- 
commodations of  the  tolbooth.     As  they   had  surrendered 
upon  promise  of  quarter,  it  became  a  question  beFore  the 
coancil,  whether  the  public  faith  should  be  kept,  or  whether 
they  should  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  ?     It  was  in 
▼sin  contended  that  the  power  delegated  to  the  soldier  in  the  Oebate  in 
field  was  as  full   as  that  to  the  council  at  their  board ;  that  ^^^  council 
the  terms  granted  by  the  one  ought  as  strictly  to  be  observed  disposal. 
tt  the  pardons  of  the  other ;  that  civilians  were  decided   in 
Aeir  opinions,  that  quarter  to  rebels  ought  to  be  kept ;  that 
^ia  had  been  the  practice  in  France,   Holland,  and  in  the 
**te  civil  wars  ;  and  that  none  would  accept  quarter  were  it 
Merely  a  reservation  for  a  public  trial.     The  quibble,  how-  j^^  ^^^ 
^^er,  of  one  of  the  council,  that  their  being  pardoned  as  sol-  to  trial. 
diers  did  not  acquit  them  as  subjects,  prevail^ — and  ten  were 
"^t  to  trial ;  among  whom  were  major  John  MaccuUoch  of 
^^holm,  captain  John  Arnott,  and  two  young  gentlemen, 
•^tnhers,  the  Gordons  of  Kjiockbreck.f 

*  Kiikton,  p.  23i,  et  seq.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  i.   Burnet,  vol.  i. 
^  ^I.  M  leq.     Lamont*t  Chronicle,  p.  844.     Law's  Meinonalt 
1*  Naphtali,  Hind  Let  Loone. 
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LXiii.  The  pleadings  were  long  and  ingenious ;  but  tlie 
court  sustained  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  and,  coin- 
ciding in  judgment  with  the  council,  the  prisoners  were  sen- 
tenced to  receive  the  doom  of  traitors :  they  all  died  with 
constancy,  and  left  behind  them  an  united  testimony,  whidi 
must  ever  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  fanatical  it- 
bellion.     "  They  were  condemned,"  they  said,  "by  men, as 
rebels  against  the  king ;  but  this  was  their  rejoicing,  the  tes- 
timony of  their  conscience,  that  they  suffered  not  as  evil- 
doers ;"  and  they  justified  themselves  upon  tbe  natural  and 
imperishable  rights  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  self-defence; 
"  in  opposition  to  which,  the  laws  for  establishing  prelacy, 
and  the  acts,  orders  and  proclamations,  issued  to  enforce 
compliance,  being  executed  against  them  by  military  force 
and  violence,  they,  for  their  simple  forbearance,  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  exiled,  scourged,  stigmatized,  beaten,  bound  as 
beasts,  and  driven  into  the  mountains  for  their  lives,  by  wbich 
hundreds  of  families  were  beggared,  and  the  whole  country- 
side laid  waste ;  and  all   this  arbitrarily,  not  only  without 
law,  and  without  respect  to  guilt  or  innocence,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  conscience,  justice  and  reason,  and  without 
regard  had  to  the  penalty  specified  in  their  own  enactments; 
and,  besides,  all  remonstrances  against  grievances,  and  peti- 
tions for  redress,  however  just,  being  restrained  by  acts  con- 
demning all  former  remonstrances  in  similar  cases,  no  reme- 
dy was  left  them  but  the  last."    They  all  rejoiced  in  a  species 
of  prophetical  anticipation  of  deliverance  for  their  country, 
and  their  last  breathing  died  away  in  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  Scotland.     The  heads  of  the  sufferers  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  but  their  right  arms,  because  they 
had  with  uplifted  hands  renewed  the  covenant  at  Lanark, 
were  sent  to  that  town  to  point  to  heaven  from  the  top  of  the 
prison.     The  effect  produced  by  the  dying  declarations  of 
such  men,  whose  undaunted  resolution  on  the  scaffold  gm 
them  a  solemn  energy,  was  powerful ;   but  it  was  deepened 
to  a  degree  that  was  never  eradicated  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
next  who  followed. 

Lxiv.  Nine  of  the  first  ten  were  public  characters,  or  per- 
sons known  beyond  the  private  circles  their  virtues  adorned;- 
but  the  persecutors,  enraged  to  find  that  the  concurring  ^ 
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prisoners  proved  clearly  that  in  this  tumultuary  rising    BOOK 
IS  no  settled  plan  of  rebellion,  that  it  originated  sole-      ^^' 
pression — which  goads  on  the  wisest  to  madness —      i660. 
a  system  of  mismanagement,  which  they  could  not 

any  government  in  Britain,  however  debased,  would 
or  excuse ;  were  anxious  to  extort  from  some  of  the 
characters  such  a  confession  as  would  give  at  least 
lity  to  the  terrific  statements  they  had  sent  to  court 
irst  moments  of  alarm,  justify  the  proceedings  they 
opted,  and  the  system  of  cruelty  they  intended  to 
♦  The  question  was  therefore  introduced,  and  the 
hich  for  many  years  had  lain  unused  in  Scotland, 
ain  resorted  to."(" 

Nielson  of  Corsack  and  Hugh  M^Kail  were  selected  Nielson  of 
terrogated  in  this  manner.     Nielson  had  suffered  the  Corsack. 
extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  might  be  supposed 

of  entering  into  or  devising  the  most  desperate 
s ;  and,   from  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  lie  had 

the  confidence  of  his  associates,  and,  from  the  re- 
ility  of  his  station,  and  his  high  character  for  piety,  it 
ely  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  springs  and 
^ntsof  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  severely  fined 
irisoned ;  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  home  and  ^j^  suffer. 

in  the  mountains ;  sir  James  Turner  had  quartered  ings. 
liers  upon  him,  till  the  stock  of  his  manor  was  eaten 
i  lady  and  children  were  then  turned  naked  to  the 
3f  the  elements',  his  tenants  obliged  to  furnish  the  mi- 
fiih  sheep,  lambs,  oatmeal,  and  malt,  till  they  too  were 

and  then  every  hoof  that  remained  were  collected, 

guards  in  Edinburghi  who  were  not  altogether  fond  of  the  duty,  when 
pon  archbishop  Sharpe*8  house,  were  very  regular  in  their  alarms 
e  night — every  half  hour  one  centinel  would  cry  aloud  so  that  the 
ight  hear  him,  "  stand  ;*•  another,  "  give  fire,"  till  at  last  he  was  «« soe 
J  every  houre  in  the  night  for  want  of  sleep,  that  he  was  constrained 

in  the  castle." — Kirkton,  p.  55. 

I  instrument  of  torture  consisted  of  four  pieces  of  narrow  boards  nailed 
and  hooped  with  iron,  of  a  competent  length  ;  in  which,  after  the  ac- 
l  his  leg  enclosed,  wedges  were  driven,  and  the  limb  compressed,  with 
excruciating  pain,  till  it  frequently  exhibited  appearances  too  shocking 
ption.  They  had  been  employed  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
I  respecting  the  burning  of  Frendraught  Tower,  when  lord  Aboyne 
ig  Bothmay  perished .     Vide  vol.  iii.  p.  397. 
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driven  to  Glasgow,  and  sold ;  nor  was  there  exhibited  against 
him  one  charge  to  authorize  these  cruelties,  except  that  he 
would  not  conform  to  episcopacy,  and  regularly  attend  the 
preaching  of  a  curate,  contemptible  alike  for  his  dissolute 
habits  and  mean  abilities ;  yet  when  sir  James  Turner  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  some  of  the  poor  sufferers,  justly  incens- 
ed against  him,  would  have  put  him  to  death,  Corsack  inter- 
posed and  saved  him ;  and,  amid  the  barbarity  of  the  times, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  sir  James  made  application, 
though  in  vain,  for  mercy  to  his  preserver.  Rothes,  who 
had  returned  from  London,  was  present  at  the  examination, 
but  all  they  could  draw  from  him  was,  what  he  had  uniform- 
ly declared,  that  the  oppression  of  the  country  had  caused 
the  tumult ;  a  declaration  so  unsatisfactory,  though  repeated 
amid  the  most  agonizing  shrieks,  that  the  commissioner  fre- 
quently called  for  the  other  touch,* 

Lxvi.  Hugh  M^Kail,  who  was  similarly  tormented,  was 
a  young  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  proba- 
tioner of  the  church  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  piety, 
and  a  warm  impressive  manner  of  preaching.  He  had 
been  only  a  few  days  with  the  insurcrents,  and  had  left  them 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Rullion  Green,  on  account  of  the 
weak  state  of  his  health.  Being  unable  to  give  any  informa- 
tion of  a  plot  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  rising  was  the  same  as  Nielson's  ;  and  the 
unfeeling  Rothes,  enraged  and  disappointed,  ordered  his  leg 
to  be  shattered  with  eleven  strokes  of  the  executioner's 
mallet,  notwithstanding  the  meek  sufferer  solemnly  pro- 
tested before  God  that  he  could  say  no  more,  though  all 
the  joints  of  his  body  were  in  as  great  torture  as  his  poor 
leg.  Great  but  unavailing  intercession  was  made  for  him, 
by  the  marchioness  of  Douglas  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  to  the  earl  of  Rothes. 
He  was  condemned  to  die,  for  having  been  present  with  the 
rebels.  He  heard  his  sentence  with  a  placid  resignation, 
and  in  the  interval,  before  his  execution,  was  not  only  com- 
posed but  cheerful  ;  and  so  unaffected,  that  he  could  even 
playfully  allude   to  his  own  situation.     When  asked  bv  a 
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1  how  he  felt  his  stuttered  leg,  he  replied  with  a  smile,    BOOK 
e  fear  of  my  neck  makes  me  forget  my  leg."     On  the      ^^' 
»ld,  his  courage  was  elevated  beyond  the  common  reach      jggg^ 
manity,  and  the  ecstatic  expression  of  his  countenance 
ed  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  every  step  of  the  ladder  Hit  elevat 
;  degree  nearer  heaven.     The  sublime  enthusiasm  with  ancT^""**' 
I  he  bade  adieu  to  all  sublunary  objects,  and  anticipat- 
e  opening  glories  of  eternity,  melted  the  spectators  to 

and  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  historian  by 
1  they  have  been  noticed.  Having  lifted  the  napkin 
before  his  face,  "  This  is  my  comfort,'**  said  he,  "  that 
)ul  is  to  come  in  Christ's  hands,  and  he  will  present  it 
iless  and  faultless,  and  then  I  shall  be  ever  with  the 
And  now  I  leave  off  to  speak  any  m^re  to  creatures, 
urn  my  speech  to  thee,  O  Lord  I  Now  I  begin  my  in- 
jrse  with  God,  which  shall  never  be  broken  off.  Fare-  ecstatii- 
father  and  mother,  friends  and  relations ;  farewell  the  ^^ 
I  and  all  its  delights  I  farewell  meat  and  drink  I  fare- 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  welcome  God  and  Father !  wel- 

sweet  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant ! 
;ome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and   God  of  all  consola- 

welcome  glory,  welcome  eternal  life!  welcome  death!" 
,  after  praying  a  little  within  himself,  he  said  aloud, 
^ord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  niy  spirit,  for  thou  hast 
med  my  soul.  Lord  God  of  truth  ;^  and  while  these 
J  quivered  on  his  lips,  he  was  turned  over  by  the  exe- 
ler.  Never  was  general  sympathy  more  powerfully  ex- 
than  by  the  death  of  this  young  preacher,  nor  greater 
lation,  than  when  it  was  afterwards  understood,  that 
ng  had  sent  down  an  order  to  prevent  further  execu-  Conduct  of 

which  was  withheld  from  the  council,  by  the  two  arch-  S^**n»<^- 
IS,  till  after  M'Kail,   who  was  particularly  obnoxious 
arpe,  had  suffered.*^ 

Couke  thinks  Sharpe  was  innocent  of  thw  charge,  so  generally  brought 
him ;  but  Kirkton  expressly  a9«ert8  the  fact,  p.  255.  Hume,  vol.  vii. 
London  edition,  178G,  narrates^  that  M*Kail  died  under  the  torture, 
Dtes  Wodrow,  vo!.  i.  p.  2.55,  as  his  authority ;  but  it  is  evident  he  had 
>oked  into  Wodrow  :  for  that  author,  at  (he  part  quoted,  supports  the 
nt  given  in  the  text  Lord  John. Runnel  Ims  fallen  into  the  same  blun. 
he  life  of  his  patriotic  ancestor,  vol.  i.     That  there  had  bi»en  a  i)lot  of 
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BOOK        Lxvii.  Besides  those  who  were  Executed  in  Eldinburgh, 
^  ^*      Rothes  accompanied  a  justiciary  commission  to  the  west  coun- 


1667      try,  by  whom  numbers  were  hanged  at  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and 
S*he"we8t!  ^""^'"^J  ^"^'  several  at  the  doors  of  their  own  habitation;  but  so 

some  kind  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  seems  suffidentlj 
plain  by  the  document  subjoined,  but  by  whom,  or  to  what  extent,  is  doabtfol; 
this  only  is  certain,  that  it  had  no  conneson  with  the  rising  in  Galloway,  snd 
no  person  seems  ever  to  have  been  examined  or  brought  to  any  trial  on  scooont 
of  it,  for  the  west  country  was  disarmed  in  1665,  and  the  principal  gentlemes 
imprisoned  in  September  of  that  year  could  have  no  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Holland  which  refer  to  it — Extiuct  from  the  Register  of  the  Secret 
Resolutions  of  the  States  General,  dated  July  15,  1666.     *  It  \i*as  notiSedis 
the  assembly,  that  overtures  had  been  made  by  certain  friends  of  religion  in 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  resolved  without  deltj  to 
seize  upon  the  first  good  opportunity  for  vindicating  from  constraint  and  op- 
pression the  reformed  worship  of  God,  to  take  arms,  and  do  their  utmost,  snd 
get  possession  of  some  one  or  more  towns  or  fortresses,  lying  in  the  foresaid 
king  of  Great  Britain's  dominions.  Their  high  mightinesses  therefore  feel  them- 
selves here  called  upon  to  give  assurance,  that  how  soon  soever  tbey  shall  be 
masters  of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  forts,  assistance  shall  be  promptly  lem 
to  them,  and  arms  and  munition  of  war  expedite  to  such  town.*     Amoiig  tbe 
articles  to  be  sent  were  the  following : — for  the  foot,  3000  muskets ;  1000 
match  locks;    1500  pikes,  with  side  arms,  for  the  musketeers  and  pikemen, 
and  10  brass  field-pieces  ;  for  the  cavalry,  2000  brace  of  pistols,  all  with  snsp- 
locks,  and  1000  horsemen's  carabines.     Besides  the  supplies  in  arms  and  am- 
munition, a  subsidy  of  150,000  gulden  was  promised. — Memoirs  of  Veitch,  kc- 
p.  378.     In  a  manuscript  in  the  Advocates'  Library  tue  circumstance  is  thus 
noticed  :   "  there  was  indeed  a  plot  to  have  surrendered  the  castles  of  Ediri^ 
bur^rh,  StiiTinp:,  and  Dunbartou,  in  July  that  year,  and  the  chief  of  contriver* 
failing,  nothing  was  done."     The  plot,  however,  for  which  Nielson  and  M*K»i*^ 
were  tortured,  was  one  of  the  government's  own  exciting,  as  narrated  in  ll»*^ 
text.     The  following  particulars  respecting   M^Kail  are  from  the  san»e  MS-* 
and  contain  owe  striking  feature  of  the   times  not  generally  known:  "  Upo** 
the  Thursday  thereafter  the  bishop  went  to  St.   Andrews,  and  Mr.  Matthe^** 
(  M'Kail,  afterwards  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh],  followed  him  on  Fri  ^ 
day,  but  reached  only  to  the  Weims  that  night.     After  dinner  he  arrived  »^ 
the  bishop's  house,  on  Saturday,  and  tbe  servant  told  him  that  the  barber  »^^ 
trimming  him.  and  when  he  had  done  Mr-  Matthew  would  get  access      In  th»^ 
meantime,  while  he  was  walking  in  the  outer  room,  the  bishop's  son  (about  l^ 
years  old)  came  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Matthew  if  he  came  from  Edinburgh,  tc» 
which  it  was  answered,  yes:   then  he  inquired   for  the  news  there;  and  M*"- 
Matlhcw  answered  there  was  none,   but  that  other  four  of  the  we^t  country 
men  were  hanged  yesteiday.     Then  the  vfuth  said,  *  no  more  !  it  will  be  Jo'^ 
Infurc  they  hang  them  all,'  and  thus  verified  the  old  proverb,  *as  the  old  coc* 
crows,  the  young  cock  learns.'     When  Mr.  Matthew  got   access,  he  deliverrw 
to  the  bishof)  one  letter  fiom  the  marchioness  dowager  of  Dougias  in  hvo^ 
of  Mr.  Hew,  whose  brother,    Mr.    Matthew,   was  governor   to  her  i>un,  k*» 
James  D(»ugla«<,  and  another  from  the   bishop's  brother  sir   William  Shif 
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leral  was  the  feeling  in  their  favour,  that  the  commoi)  exe-    BOOK 
ioners  refused  to  put  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  execu-      ^ 
n  ;  and  so  strong  were  the  sensations  excited,  by  ihe  so-      **^*- 
)U  declarations  of  the  martyrs,  that  recourse  was  had  to 
:  execrable  expedient  of  drowning,  by  the  noise  of  drums, 

last  words  of  the  dying  men. 
-xviii.  Military  execution  followed  the  more  tardy  me- 
k1  of  judicial  punishment.     Dalziel  and  Drummond  were 
It  westward  to  improve  the  victory,  and  exterminate  the 

lady :  and  when  he  had  read  them,  be  said,  *  the  business  is  now  in  the 
icJaries'  bands,  and  I  can  do  nothing,  but,  however,  1  shall  have  answers 
y  against  the  next  morning  ;*  at  which  time  when  Mr.  Matthew  came, 
biiihop  called  his  family  together,  prayed,  and  desired  Mr.  Matthew  to 
e  and  dine  with  him,  and  then  he  would  give  the  answer;  then  he . 
It  to  the  church,  did  preach  and  inveigh  much  against  the  covenant, 
nediately  after  dinner  he  gave  the  answers  to  the  letters ;  and  Mr. 
tthew  said,  he  hoped  that  his  travelhng  that  day  about  so  serious  a 
iness  would  give  no  offence;  to  which  the  bishop  answered,  that  it 
lid  give  no  offence.  Then  Mr.  Matthew  went  to  in<|iiirc  for  his  horse, 
.  the  stabler's  family  were  all  gone  to  the  church,  so  that  he  could  not  tra- 

till  Monday  morning  early ;  and  when  he  came  to  Buckhaven,  the  wind 
ng  easterly,  the  fish-boats  were  coming  into  the  harliuur,  and  lie  hired  one 
hem  immediately,  and  anived  at  lA'ith  in  the  evening,  having  sent  hi<  horse 
Burntisland.  He  went  immediately  to  the  archbishoj)  (Burnet)  of  Glas- 
>  and  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  who  did  read  it,  and  then  said  that  the 
ness  was  now  in  the  justiciaries*  hands.  The  next  (iay,  being  Tuesday, 
Hew  was  arraigned  before  the  Justice  Court,  which  sentenced  him  to  be 
:ed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  Friday  next ;  and  the  night  before  Mr. 
'Iiew  went   to  the  executioner*s,  John  Dunniore*s  house,  and  did  drink 

Him,  and  gave  him  six  dollars,  desiring  him  not  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Hew's 
^es;  and  the  next  day  the  executioner  did  nothing  but  put  the  rope  about 
'^ck,  and  a  napkin  about  his  face,  and  turned  him  off  the  ladder,  and  Mr. 
^Hew  received  him  and  drew  down  his  feet.  When  he  was  cut  down  he 
^aid  into  his  cof!in,  which  Mr.  Matthew  had  provided,  and  was  carried  to 
'Jaline's  chapel ;  and  when  his  grave  clothes  were  put  on,  he  was  carried  to 
Srey  Friars'  church-yard,  and  was  interred  near  the  east  dyke,  a  little 
^  the  stair  at  the  entry,  being  convoyed  by  a  great  company  of  honest  men. 
*'*  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here,  that  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the 
"^ntioned  four  men,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  king  discliarging  the  exe- 
S  of  moe.  But  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  kept  it  up  till  Mr.  Hew  was 
*^®d,  and  then  no  moe  were  pannelled  for  that  business.  The  night  be- 
'**s  execution,  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  did  lie  with  Mr.  Hew,  who  did 
*  *8  before  related  in  the  print,  which  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  knew,  having 
^d  very  little  that  night,  because  of  a  pain  in  his  head,  wherewith  he  was 
'*'>tly  troubled.  And  becnu.se  wo  friend  Hurst  put  on  mourning^  the  said 
****ilthew  did  wear  his  black  hair  stnff  roat,  wherein  he  was  hanged,  and 
***  long  as  it  lasted." —  lb.  p.  .'36.  el  seq. 
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BOOK  whigs  ;  and  their  barbarities  reflect  equal  disgrace  on  the 
^^'  party  who  authorized,  and  the  myrmidons  who  inflicted 
j^^  them.  The  soldiers  were  indulged  in  the  most  unbridled 
licentiousness ;  wherever  they  went  they  took  free  quarters, 
and  with  more  insult  and  rapacity  than  if  they  had  been  in 
an  enemy's  country.  On  the  highways  and  in  the  fields, 
Tf^Dalzid'  *'"P®s>  robbery,  and  murder,  were  committed  with  impunity ; 
complaint  only  occasioned  aggravated  sufiering;  suspicion 
was  reckoned  evidence ;  nor  was  any  proof  of  innocence  al- 
lowed, or  any  mitigating  circumstance  attended  to,  except 
money  was  produced.  The  examinations  were  conducted 
in  private,  and  torture  inflicted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
commanding  oflicer.  For  some  time  Dalziel  fixed  liis  head- 
quarters at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  thrust  into  a  low,  damp, 
confined  dungeon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thieves'  Hole, 
so  many  prisoners,  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie,  night 
or  day ;  nor  were  they  even  allowed  the  most  necessary  ac- 
commodation to  preserve  cleanliness :  and  when  one,  who 
was  dangerously  ill,  had  been  let  out  upon  bail,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  dying,  his  relations  were  forced  to  bring  the  dead 
body  to  the  prison  door,  where  it  was  brutally  exposed  for 
a  considerable  time,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  buried. 

Lxix.   With  these  ruffians,  filial  piety  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion were  crimes.     In  a  fit  of  intoxication,  Dalziel  ordered 
a  son  to  be  hung,  because  he  would  not  discover  where  his 
^f  Banna    father  was  concealed.     Sir  William  Bannatyne,  who  rivalled 
^^"**'  him  in  Galloway,  caused  a  woman  to  be  tortured  to  death, 

by  burning  matches  applied  to  various  parts  of  her  body, 
for  a  supposed  accession  to  her  husband's  escape.  Whoever 
was  guilty  of  being  absent  from  church,  was  immediately  vi- 
sited by  some  of  these  worthy  apostles  of  episcopacy,  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  ruin  ihem  by  spoliation,  or  by  *' eat- 
ing tliem  up" — as  it  was  termed — in  a  night ;  till  the  peopki 
terrified  at  the  unprecedented  outrages,  from  which  there 
was  no  relief,  either  fled  to  the  caves  or  pits,  or  were  con- 
strained to  assume  a  hollbw  uniformity. 

i.xx.  The  clergy  exulted  in   the  apparent  return  of  ^ 

congregations  to  their  duty;  and  to  confirm  them,  encourif 

cdTvTl"     ^^^  ^'^^  soldiery  in  all  their  excesses,  in  whose  revels,  itef 

rlrrpy.         werc — says    an    episcopalian    writer — rather    leaders   tl*" 
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cks — imagining  they  had  extinguished  the  zeal  of  the    BOOK 
sbyterians,  when  they  had  only  produced  a  temporary      ^V. 
pefaction :  nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  strange  among  the      i667. 
ay  untoward  circumstances  attending  all  the  attempts  to 
>rce  episcopacy  in  Scotland,   that  uniformly,  the  most 
ndoned  characters  were  its  greatest  supporters,  and  those 
>  evinced  correctness  of  conduct,  and  a  regard  for  domes- 
religion,  were  as  certainty  found  its  opposers.* 
.XXI.  A  winter  of  persecution,  the  severest  that  Scotland 
I  yet  known,  had  forced  many  of  the  opulent  whigs  to 
bdraw  from  the  storm ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim  in  Scottish 

,  that  no  person  could   be  tried  in  absence,  the  estates  of  Question 
'  ■  respecting 

se  gentlemen  could  not  be  legally  confiscated.-|-   A  query  absentees 

i  therefore  proposed  to  the  court  of  session,  whether  or  f"^™'"**L 
.1  /«  1  .   1  .1  I  I  to  the  court 

a  person  guuty  of  high  treason,  might  not  be  pursued  of  session. 

ore  the  court  of  justiciary,  although  absent ;  and  whether 

justices,  upon  sufficient  evidence  being  adduced,  might 

pronounce  sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture  ?    The  obse- 

ous  lords — who  had  been  previously  tampered  with — j^ro- 

mced   in   the  affirmative,  in  the  face  of  a  direct  statute ; 

ause,  as  was  alleged,  it  was  inconsistent  with  law,  reason, 

I  equity,  that  a  person  guilty  of  treason  should  be  in  a 

ter,  and  his  majesty  in  a  worse  case,  on  account  of  the 

[tor's  contumacy,  which  constituted  in  fact  an  aggravation 

[lis  crime.     A  trial  for  treason,  said  they,  may  take  place, 

1  sentence  follow  after  the  party  be  dead,  much  more  then 

;ht  it  when  he  is  willfully  absent:  parliament,  in  their  ju- 

ial  capacity,  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  forfeiture  in 

«nce;  and  the  legislature  being  the  fountain  of  justice, 

at  is  just  and  warrantable  before  them,  is  just  and  warrant-  Their  de. 

e  before  other  judicatories  in  the  like  manner ; — therefore,  ^'*'°"* 

vere  most  unjust,  that  his  majesty  should  be  forced  to  call 

parliament,  for  punishing  and  forfeiting  absent  persons,  or 

it  he  should  wait  until  they  die,  especially,  as  in  thelnterim 

Burnet,  Tol.  i.  p.  34>9.     Wodrow,  rol.  i.  p.  264,  et  teq.    Kirkton,  p.  258. 
>hta]i. 

'  In  cases  of  treason,  it  was  expressly  enacted,  "  That  in  all  times  cum- 
g,  the  haill  accusation,  reasoning,  writtes,  witnesses^  and  uther  probation 

instruction  quwhatsumever,  of  the  crime,  sail  be  alledged,  reasoned,  and 
need  to  the  assise,  in  presence  of  the  party  accused,  in  face  of  judgment, 

na  otkerunte.**     t\  Pari.  James  VI.  cap.  91. 
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BOOK    the  proof  might  perish  by  the  death  of  the  witnesses.  SotwU^ 
^^'      are  the  restraints  of  law,  however  positive  the  enactment,  in  th^ 
1667.     hands  of  a  venal  or  corrupt  bench !  The  justiciary  accordinglj^ 
Absentees  ^^^^^  ^,j  twenty-two  of  the  absentees,  accused  of  being  con— ' 
ed.        *    nected  with  the  rising  at  Pentland,  were  tried,  condemnetM- 
to  be  executed,  whenever  they  should  be  apprehended,  anS- 
their  estates  were  shared  among  the  officers  of  the  annj^ 
and  the  officers  of  state.     The  proceedings  of  the  court  wci 
declared  valid  in  the  next  parliament,  by  an  act,  which 
larged  their  powers,  and  approved  of  the  precedent. 

Lxxii.  Dissensions,  and  a  struggle  for  power  among  tb^ 
Scottish  statesmen,  and  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon,  their  in— 
-    veterate  opponent,  procured  for  the  presbyter ians  some  re- 
mission of  their  calamities  during  this  year.     The  admis— 
sion  of  the  military  commanders  into  the  council,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  prelates,  had  raised  a  party  superior  to  Lau- 
derdale's, who  were  envious  of  his  interest  with  the  kingi 
and  his  influence  in  Scottish  afiairs,  as  they  suspected  his 
attachment  to  his  old  principles,  and  dreaded  his  imperious, 
ungovernable  spirit.     Their  object  was  to  subject  the  whole 
of  Scotland   to   their  faction,   usurp  every  office  of  conse- 
quence, and  prevent  any  other,  except  their   own  retainers, 
Plot  to  re-  from  sharing  in   the   spoil  of  their  devoted  country.    But 
^euMe  in-  Lauderdale  was  too  acute  a  politician   to   be  easily  circum- 
sffectual.      vented,  and  the  personal  favour  of  the  king  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  majority  against  him  at  the  council  board. 
Rothes,  whose  private  dissipation  andpublic  indolence — which, 
he  said,  fitted  him  more  than  any  nobleman  in  Scotland  for 
being  his  majesty's  true  representative — rendered  him  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  laid  him  open  to  the 
arts  of  his  opponents,  was  already  marked  out  for  dismissiom 
as  commissioner,  when   this  event  was  hastened   by  an  at- 
tempt of  liis  party  to  secure  their  seats.     Tliey  proposed  to 
continue  the  standing  army,  and    to  enforce  rigorously  ll»e 
declaration,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  on   purpose  to 
enrich  themselves  and  reward  their  satellites.      Without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  refusal,  they  had  written  to  the  king  fo^ 
his  approbation,  and  had  already  obtained  from  a  conventioD 
of  estates  [which  met,  January   twenty-third,]  a  subsidvrf 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds  per   month  for  -maintaining  tl* 
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is;  and  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,   with  general    BOOK 

mmond,   were  sent  to  London,  to  press  upon  Charles      ^^' 

necessity  of  adopting  the  proposed  measures  for  sup-      1667. 

sing  the  rebellious  disposition  of  the  people,  and  rooting 

Jieir  pernicious  principles.     A  jest  is  said  to  have  spoil- 

leir  errand.    The  king,  when  he  received  the  despatches, 

5  the  cover  in  the  grate,  which,  being  carried  up  burn- 

^t  the  chimney  on  fire ;  and  some  of  the  courtiers  hav- 

-emarked,  ^<  that  the  Scottish  letter  had  fired  Whitehall,'' 

is  replied,  **  the  cover  only  had  almost  set  the  palace  on 

;  but  the  contents  would  certainly  set  all  Scotland  in  a 

le."*     The  decided  opposition  of  Lauderdale,  however, 

ciently  accounts  for  the  failure.     He  perceived  that  the 

Je  project  went  to  enrich  his  enemies ;  and  he  prevailed 

n  the  king  to  write,  indeed,  a  letter  for  pressing  the  de- 

ation  and  incarcerating  the  recusants,  but  said  not  a  word 

ut  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

XXIII.  The  disgrace  that  had  attended  the  Dutch  war, 

the  dissatisfaction  it  universally  produced,  hastened  the 

of  Clarendon — a  statesman  who  has  been  praised   only 

ause  the  infamous   profligacy,  and  total  disregard,   not 

f  of  every  principle,  but  of  every  appearance  of  honour 

ntegrity  in  those  who  succeeded  him,  rendered  his  more 

sr  manners,  and  his  less  absolute  prostration  to  his  mas- 

s  pleasure,  wear  somewhat  of  the  semblance  of  virtue. 

Scottish  history,  he  is  only  known  as  an  abettor  of  the 

st  measures,  and  a  prime  cause  of  all  the  miseries  which 

mg  from  the  unlimited  restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  in  him 

Scottish  prelates  lost  a  firm  supporter,  and  his  declining 

lit  was  speedily  marked  by  an  order  for  Sharpe  to  re-  Sharpe  and 

re  from  the  council,  and  reside  within  his  own  diocese.  5^ced!    " 

hes  followed  :  a  pretext   was  found    for  his   dismissal 

n  active  employment,  on  a  charge  of  his  being  absent 

n  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger.     Irritated  at  the  num- 

of  prizes   taken  by  the  Scottish   letters  of  marque,  a 
Ich  squadron  had  entered  the  Firth  of  Forth — where  Dutch  fieri 
re  were  neither  preparations  for  resistance  or  defence —  y^^^ 
le  the  army  was  in  the  west,  and  the  commissioner  at  a 

•  Bumct.  vol.  i.  p.  354.. 
OL.  IV.  3  z 
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distance  :  but  althougii  intending  «a  display  of  their  power 
to  revenge,  either  through  ignorance  or  compassion,  theii 
commander  fired  only  a  few  shots  at  Burntisland,  and  then 
proceeded  to  join  De  Ruyter,  and  destroy  the  ahippiDg  in 
the  Thames :  yet  Leith  had  been  at  his  mercy ;  and  had 
not  some  other  cause  than  the  activity  of  Rothes  intervened, 
the  damage  might  have  been  immense.  He  was  continued 
chancellor  for  life,  but  stript  of  all  his  other  offices.  Sr 
Robert  Murray,  distinguished  for  his  literature  and  his 
attachment  to  science,  not  less  than  for  his  moderation  of 
temper,  was  appointed  to  the  important  station  of  lord  jus- 
tice-clerk— an  office  peculiarly  trying  to  the  uprightness  of 
a  judge  in  times  of  political  commotion;  and  the  friends  o( 
Lauderdale  regaining  their  preponderance,  a  milder  method 
of  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  government,  although  no 
relaxation  took  place  in  the  despotical  principles  upon  wbid 
it  was  conducted.  The  treasury  was  also  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  sir  Robert,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  coid- 
missioners ;  Tweeddale — whose  son,  lord  Yester,  was  married 
to  Lauderdale's  only  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress- 
and  lord  Kincardine,  who  now  assumed  the  direction  of  sf 
fairs ;  and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  wes- 
tern army,  that  horrible  instrument  of  so  much  cruelty,  ws 
ordered  to  be  reduced,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  li» 
prelates*  and  the  episcopalian  gentry,  many  of  whoni  hti 
purchased  commissions,  and  considered  a  captaincy  eqmvir 
lent  to  an  estate.f 

Lxxiv.  When  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  militwj 
force  withdrawn  from  the  west,  it  then  became  a  question- 
how  was  the  peace  of  the  country  to  be  secured,  asitwasnot 
intended  to  remove  the  true  origin  of  all  the  discontent? «w 
it  therefore  remained  to  be  considered,  which  was  the  leist 
objectionable  method  of  coercion — a  wretched  dilemni>  ^ 
which  bad  governments  are  often  liable  to  be  reduced.  I'P'  | 
on  this  the  council  was  divided  :  the  one  party,  who  wiiW 
to  continue  the  system  of  persecution  and  plunder,  werew 
pressing  the  declaration    [vide  p.   496]    upon  all  suspect" 

•  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  said,  "  Now  that  the  army  was  disl*"*  J 
the  gospel  would  go  out  of  his  diocese !"     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  273- 
f  Lament's  Diary,  16G7.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.lii75.     Kirktoo,  pp.  *•!* 
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a  the  hope  of  advantage  from  the  discontent  it    BOOK 
>duce ;  the  other  was  merely  for  a  bond  or  civil  en- 

to  keep  the  peace,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  to  whom       1067. 
be  tendered ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  and  Bond  ro 
council  had  three  times  divided  upon  it,  that  the  ^^^]^® 
edient  was  carried.    The  bond  itself  was  shorty  but  dopted. 
s  and  comprehensive  ;  requiring  the  subscriber  to 
public  peace,  himself,  his  tenants,  and  servants,  un- 
enalty  of  a  year's  income  for  himself,  a  year's  rent 
nant,  and  a  year's  fee  for  his  servants.     All  confi- 
the  government  being  destroyed,  every  act  and  ob- 
isued  by  them  was  scrutinized  keenly  by  a  people 
been  so  often  deceived ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
iblic  peace,"  liecame  an  object  of  warm  discussion,  Discus- 
ientious  scruple — whether  it  implied  an  obligation  gpectingiu 
re  the  present  laws  upon  which  that  peace  is  found-  meaning, 
lus  contain  an  approval  of  the  iniquitous  enactments 
1  overturned  the  constitution,  liberty,  and  religion 
intry ;  or  whether  it  merely  obliged  them  to  lead 
peaceable  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  relative 
whether  keeping  the  public  peace  forbade  rising  in 
nst  tyrants,  or  enforced  passive  obedience  ?     But 
ivy  council  did  not  provoke  discussion  by  pressing 
bond  very  harshly,  the  debate  died  away,  and,  an  Nothamhly 
'  being   proclaimed  at  the  same  time,   the  country  «""^"^®<1 
tranquil. 
These  comparatively  mild  proceedings  afforded  a      )G6a 

time  to  the  people ;  and  they  began  to  hope  they 
lin  be  placed  within  the  protection  of  the  law,  espe- 
m  the  council  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
^f  their  oppressors.  But  they  soon  perceived  that 
iictated  by  party  politics,  rather  than  by  any  love 
I.  The  most  barbarous  and  atrocious  delinquents, 
id  Drummond,  were  rewarded  with  large  estates, 

James  Turner  and  sir  William  Bannatyne  were  Trial  of 
o  trial.     Extortion  and  cruelty  were  clearly  proved  Bannatyne. 
r  James ;  but  he  defended  himself  by  pleading  his 
on ;  and  the  defence  appears  to  have  been  partially 
,  as  he  was  only  desired  to  leave  the  service.     The 
gainst  the  other  were  more  aggravatetl  and  brutal : 
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he  was  fined  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  banished  th^ 
kingdom.*     Arbitrary  punishments,  too,  coDtinued  to  be  in- — ' 
flicted  upon  those  who  met  peaceably  in  conventicles,  tnc' 
the  jails  were  summarily  cleared,  by  deportation,  of  all  wIk^^^ 
being  incarcerated  previously,  refused  to  accept  unhesitalinj— — 
ly  of  the  bond. 

Lxxvi.  Clarendon's  exile  had  disgusted  the  high  churct"^ 
party  in  England,  and  Charles  now  thought  it  advisable  tc^ 
court  the  nonconformists ;  with  his  usual  sincerity  he  tolc9 
some  of  their  mo.st  eminent  men,  ^Uhathe  had  been  toolon^S* 
the  king  of  a  party,  he  was  now  determined  to  be  the  father* 
of  all  his  subjects  ;*'  and  several  dissenting  meeting-honse^ 
had  been  connived  at  in  London.    From  these  circumstances^ 
the  Scottish  sufferers  flattered  themselves  that  better  da? ^ 
were  beginning  to  dawn,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  beliefs 
when  Tweeddale  sent  for  some  of  die  presbyterian  minister^ 
who  were  under  hiding,  and,  in  a  conversation,  expresseid. 
his  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  for  them  favour  and  im^ 
dulgence.     But  an  unhappy  accident  checked,  probably,  ra.'- 
ther  sooner  than  the  others  wished,  a  delusion  the  king  nevev* 
intended  to  realize.     James  Mitchell,  a  preacher  who  bad 
been  in  arms  ai  Pentland,  who  had  seen  his  companions  and 
friends  bear  witness  on  ihe  field  and  on  the  scaffold,  to  what 
he   considered    the   cause    of  God  and    his   country,  who 
was  himself  exempted  from  pardon  by  name,  believing  that 
Sharpe,  wiiose  apostacy  had   betrayed  the  church,  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  sufferings  he  had  witnesseJ, 
and  of  himself  being  at  that  moment  a  denounced,  hopeless 
outcast,  determined  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of 
the  public,  on  the  head  of  the  traitor.     Situated  as  he  w«^ 
liable  to  execution  upon  being  apprehended,  it  required  lit- 
tle reasoning  to  convince   him  that  he  was  placed  in  ik^ 
state  of  open   hostility  which  rendered  it  justifiable  in  bi"' 
to  single  out  and  destroy  an   avowed  enemy,   who  had  ^^ 
voted  liiin  to  destruction.     He,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
coolness  and  deliberation,  one  day  after  dinner  [the  4th  a 
July],  waited  with  a  loaded  pistol  for  the  archbishop's  oi«d- 
ing  down  from  his  lodgings,  head  of  Black   Friars*  Wnnl 


Kirkton,  p.  870,  et  seq.     Wodrow,  rol   i  p.  287, 
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Lke  his  coach ;  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Mitchell  fired ;    book 
fioneymany  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  act  of  as*       -^^ 
ling,  received  the  bullets  in  his  arm,   and  the  primate      I66s. 
ped.     A  shout  was  raised  that  a  man  was  killed :  but  ^^<^^^^^ 
n  the  populace  understood  *'  that  it  was  only  a  bishop,"  archbishop 
me  interfered :  and  Mitchell,  retiring  through  one  lane  S^**n>«- 
another,  shifted  his  dress,  and   returned  almost  imme- 
^ly  to  the  street ;  nor  was  he  discovered  till  many  years 
•     Instant  and  vigorous  inquiry  was,  however,  made ; 
council  emitted  a  proclamation,  offering  two  thousand 
cs  to  any  person  that  should  discover,  and  three  thou- 
to  any  that  should  apprehend  the  assassin ;  and  the 
istrates  of  Edinburgh  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
uspicious  person  allowed  to  pass,  wliile  the  constables 
ched  every  house  where  they  imagined  he  might  be  se- 
id. 

cxvii.  The  town  was  full  of  whigs,  yet  none  were  ap- 
i^nded,  although  some  of  them  had  narrow  and  remark- 
escapes;  one,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
i-well  of  Monerief,  one  of  the  most  considerable  landed 
lemen  of  the  party  who  was  excepted  from  the  indem- 
I  being  unacquainted  in  the  city,  when  the  search  began, 
e  in  great  trepidation  to  his  landlord,  Nicol  Moffat,  sta^- 
9  in  the  Horse  Wynd,  and  begged  that  he  would  hide 
>  for  he  had  no  shelter ;  Nicol  replied  sorrowfully,  that 
house  was  the  most  unsafe  place  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  Remarka- 
a  hole  in  it  where  he  could  be  secure  ;  but,  pointing  to  ble  escape 
empty  hogshead,  used  for  holding  oatmeal,  that  stood  at  ^f  ^one-^ 
head  of  a  table  in  a  public  room,  told  him,  if  he  chose  rief. 
(denture  himself  there,  he  would  put  on  the  cover.  Mr. 
ixwell,  who  had  no  other  resource,  complied ;  and  scarcely 
s  he  lodged,  when  a  constable,  with  some  soldiers,  enter- 
»  and  asked  Moffat  if  there  were  any  whigs  about  him  ? 
answered,  they  might  search.  His  careless  manner  de- 
ved  the  constable,  and  his  men  being  tired  and  thirsty, 
-y  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  called  for  some  ale.  While 
inking,  .they  began  to  talk  of  the  unsuccessfulness  of  their 
^i^ch ;  and  one  of  them  remarked,  he  knew  there  were 
^ny  whigs  in  the  town,  and  probably  some  of  them  very 
Ell*  them ;  to  which  another,  knocking  violently  on  the 
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,    BOOK   head  of  the  hogsliead  which  contained  Mr.  Maxwell,  replied 
^^'      with  an  oath,  "  it  may  be  there  is  one  under  that :"  the  re- 
1668.     ply  was  received  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  the  party  retiree* 
without  farther  examination,  when  the  prisoner  was  setfree^ 
after  tasting  almost  the  bitterness  of  death.* 

Lxxviii.  A  general  outcry  was  raised  against  the  fanatics* 
as  the  presbyterians  were  now  called.     The  council  assoim-' 
Frequent-   ed  the  power  of  inflicting  fines  by  proclamation,  against  all 
venticles,     ^'ho  should  attend  conventicles,  or  should  get  their  children 
&C.  still      baptized  by  any  of  the  outed  ministers ;  and  while  the  go-' 
^^      '  vernment  were  speaking  about  peace,  they  continued,  only 
not  to  the  extent,  their  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  oppressive 
acts :  but  the  voice  of  the  country  was  decidedly  against  tbe 
intrusive   clergy,    and   even  those  who   wished  to  support 
episcopacy,  could  not  defend  either  the  morals  or  the  abili- 
ties of  the  curates.     A  number  of  the  churches  were  witb* 
out  ministers,  while  multitudes  of  the  most  revered  presby- 
terian  preachers,  were  prevented  from  officiating,  and  tlic 
bishops  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  increase  of  conven- 
ticles. 
1069.         Lxxix.  Tweeddale  wished  to  adopt  a  temporising  policj; 
Tweeddale  ^nd,  by  an  insidious  proposal   of  indulcfence,  hoped  to  in- 

proposes         ,  f  i  A    .  i       •   °  •       i. 

ihe  Indul-  diice  the  most  popular  of  the  outed  mmisters  to  sanction,  oj 
geiice.  their  compliance,  the  introduction  of  bishops,  upon  lenw 
nearly  similar  to  what  had  been  done  before  the  yearoiic 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  He  prjcured  * 
letter  from  Charles,  authorizing  the  council  to  permit  such 
of  the  ministers  as  had  been  ejected  by  the  act  of  counciUl 
Glasgow,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  return  to  ibeir 
old  charges,  if  vacant,  or  to  appoint  them  to  others,  v'A 
collocation  of  the  bishops,  and  consent  of  the  patrons,  re- 
quiring them  to  attend  their  respective  presbyteries  aw 
synods.  But  they  were  required  not  to  allow  any  of  lii* 
people  from  neighbouring  parishes  to  sit  under  their  mi- 
nistry, or  partake  of  the  ordinances,  without  the  liberty  » 
their  own  pastors ;  and  to  those  who  were  not  thus  provii  I] 
ed  for,  a  pension  of  four  hundred  nierks,  as  longaslb^lj 
conducted  themselves  peaceably.     This  indulgence  was  if  m 

lb 

•  Kirktori,  p.  279.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  292.     fiuniet.  \-oL  i.  p-3*> 
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ed  of  with  hesitation ;  and  in  their  acknowledgments,   BOOK 
Tiinisters  mingled  expressions  of  explanation,  along  with      ^^* 
B  of  gratitude ;  yet  the  whole  named  by  the  council  were      . 
ng  to  accept,  and  with  the  consent  of  their  brethren,  the  PartiAlly 
lie,  who  had  been  so  long  deprived  of  their  labours,  were  •ccep^**'- 
willing  to  obey ;  and  at  first,  the  measure  apparently  pro- 
d  all  the  success  its   projectors   could    have   desired. 
ut  forty-three  ministers  were  inducted. 
:xx.  It  soon,  however,  began  to  appear  that  it  would  please 
arty.     The  bishops  took  an  alarm  at  the  extent  to  which 
oniised  to  re-admit  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  parish 
ches;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  split  in 
ion  about  it  themselves;  those  who  complied,  justified 
r  conduct  by  the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  explanations 
'  gave,  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  their  own  hopes  of 
»eing  opening  a  door  to  greater  liberty  for  their  brethren. 
5  others  contended,  that  it  was  acknowledging  the  king's  produces 
remacy,  allowing  an  erastian  power  to  the  council, pregnant  dissension. 
1  ruin  to  the  profession  by  destroying  their  harmony ; 
,  that  license  to  a  few  would  be  accompanied  with  greater 
erity  to  the  rest  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  who  were 
indulged,  and  greater  persecution  to  the  people  who  re- 
Jd  in  parishes  where  curates  were  placed.     These  dissen- 
is  were  heightened,  by  the  council,  in  about  half  a  year 
T,  refusing  to  grant  any  more  indulgences,  their  interfer- 
e  with  the  ministry  and  worship  of  the  indulged,  and  the 
sh  and  cruel  methods  adopted  with  regard  to  the  others, 
ch  justified  all  the  suspicions  of  those  who  had  objected 
he  measure. 

XXXI.  While  these  distractions  were  going  forward  in  the  propowls 
rch,  proposals  for  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  f"""  a  unioa 
e  revived.     The  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
erwise  to  procure  for  the  Scots  a  share  in  the  advantages 
he  English  commerce,  as  none,  except  those  of  the  lat- 
nation,  or  naturalized,  could  be  allowed  to  trade  to  the 
Dtations.     But  the  general  opinion  of  the  time,  and  what 
ried  with  it  the  greatest  probability,  was,  that  Lauderdale, 
irous  of  procuring  for  himself  the  office  of  commissioner,  Lamip,.. 
I  revived  the  idea,  knowing  it  to  be  an  object  not  likely  dale's  olu 
^sy  attainment,  and  that,  while  the  protracted  negotia-  ^^^^' 
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BOOK    tions  were  pending,  his  own  place  would  be  secure ;  for  it 
^^'      was  not  supposable,  that  so  ambitious  a  man  would  sincerely 
1660-     urge  what  must  have  tended  greatly  to  lessen  his  ownpowtf^ 
by  introducing  English  counsellors  into  a  share  of  the  ffp^ 
vernment  of  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  in  use  to  rule  wittm 
almost  despotical  sway.     It  was  at  the  same  time  beliend- 
by  others,  that  the  king  willingly  indulged  the  scheme.  Thc^ 
commons  house  in  the  English  parliament  was  far  from  be^ 
ing  so  tractable  as  he  wished ;  and  it  was  imagined,  if  he 
The  kiiig*g.  could  introduce  Scottish  members,  whom  he  would  alvays 
have  at  his  beck,  he  might  be  able  to  command  a  majority 
sufficiently  subservient ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  what 
advantages  he  could  promise,  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
parliament  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  so  entirely  devoted  to 
his  will,  unless  he  could  have  remodelled  the  English  par- 
liament upon  a  similar  plan  ;  and  by  uniting  the  two  boosesy 
have  secured  the  constant  preponderance  of  a  servile  aristo- 
cracy,  for  which  the  English  nation  were  certainly  not  jd 
Lauder,      quite  prepared.     Lauderdale  was  named  commissioner,  vd 
mis^sicm'er.    besides  the  acts  of  intimidation  used  to  influence  the  eIf^ 
tions,  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  parliament,  pre- 
cepts were  issued  upon  the  exchequer,  for  considerable  sums 
of  money,  in  favour  of  several  noblemen,  which  spread  a  ge- 
neral report,  that  they  had  sold  their  country  ;  and  the  aver- 
sion of  the  people  was  increased  by  the  means  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  to  promote  the  project.     The  mean  adol** 
tion  of  the  nobility  was  expressed  by  the  number  of  tided 
expectants,  who,  afraid  of  having  their  prostration  overlook- 
ed, in  a  crowd  advanced  considerably  into  England  to  meet 
his  grace.     He  was  received  on  the  borders  by  the  militi* 
of  the  Merse,  and  by  those  of  each  of  the  respective  shires 
as  he  passed.     At  his  entry  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  salatcd 
His  reccp-  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes ;  and  the  only  difference 
inburgh.      between  his  and  a  royal  reception  was,  that  the  lordpror** 

did  not  carry  the  mace  before  him  on  his  own  shoulders. 

Parliament       Lxxxii.  After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  parliament  assemWeA 

meets—  ^    [October  16th,]  when  another  grievance  was  introduced  inW 

Jations.       its  Constitution — so  naturally  progressive  is  despotical  ino*' 

vation.     Formerly,  any  member  had  access  to  the  met^ 

of  the  lords  of  the  articles;  at  this,  none  were  suffered  istf 
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ent  except  the  members  of  that  committee.     The  order    BOOK 
tting  too,  was  altered  ;  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  lords      ^^' 
i  placed  together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  instead      1669. 
sing — as  formerly — intermingled  with  the  temporal  peers.  r!j^    "f ' 

king's  letter,  recommending  an  union,  was  produced  ;  commend. 

in  answer,  the  parliament  referred  to  his  majesty  the  "'^  *  ""^^^ 
ination  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
*  meeting.     Sir  George  Mackenzie  required  time  to  de- 
bate ;  and  being  seconded  by  sir  George  Gordon  of  Had- 
tbe  commissioner  imperiously  silenced  the  latter  as  he 
stating  the  supposable  case  of  a  divided  succession  ;  and 
former,    afterwards,    having   made  a  modest,    and    not 
egant  harangue  on  the  propriety  of  parliament  them- 
'es  nominating    their   commissioners,    was   likewise   in- 
rupted,  by  the  earl  of  Tweeddale,   who   remarked   that 
h  long  speeches  were  intolerable ;  especially  when  they 
Pe  intended    to   persuade   the   parliament   not   to   com- 
'  with   his   majesty's   desires.       The    letter  was  without 
ther  dispute,   approved  of;  and  the  complaisant  le^^is-  approved, 
ars  proceeded  to  assert  his  majesty's    supremacy  in   all 
les  ecclesiastical,  and  over  all  persons  ;  and  to  declare 
tt  the  disposal  of  the  external   government  and    policy 
the  church  belonged,  as  an  inherent  right,  to  the  crown  ; 
i  whatever  orders  royal  wisdom  should  think  fit  to  is- 
)  respecting  the  persons  employed,  the  meetings  to  be  Act  estab. 
Id,  or  the  matters  to  be  discussed   in  ecclesiastical  as-  j'f^^ll^g  the 
nblies,   on   being   recorded   in   the    books    of   council,  premacy. 
)uld  receive  the  force  of  a  law.     This   act,  which  went 
^ond  the  English,  placed  in  the   king's  hands  the  whole 
wer  of  altering  and  abrogating  at  his  pleasure,  the  re- 
ion   of  the   country.       Lauderdale   asserted   it   was  in- 
ded  to  free  the  nobility  from   the  tyranny  of  the  pre- 
es,  and  flattered  the  presbyterians  that  they  would  be 
er  and  better  treated  than  when  at  the  bishops'  discre- 
n  ;    but  they  disclaimed   subjugation   to  a  royal,   more 
m  to  a  Roman  pope  ;    and  when   the  duke  of  York's 
igton  came  to  be  publicly  avowed,  the  act  was  attribut 

to  Lauderdale's  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
ir  apparent,  while,  in  the  mean  time  it  afforded  Tweed- 
le  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Bur- 
iroL.  IV.  4  a 


new-mo- 
delled. 
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BOOK  D^f  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  whom  be  was  pan 
^^'  ally  displeased.  Thb  prelate,  who  deTended  the  rojral  ] 
laae.  rogative  to  its  utmost  extent  when  exerted  in  fimnr 
his  own  party,  was  not  quite  so  clear  about  its  laliti 
when  exercised  in  what  he  thought  inimical  to  that  id 
est  At  a  diocesan  meeting,  h\e  caused  to  be 
remonstrance  against  the  Indulgence,  which 
some  rather  severe  reflections  on  the  business.  Althoi 
not  published,  a  copy  was  surreptitiously  sent  to  the  Id 
who  declared  it  as  bad  as  James  Guthrie's ;  and  soon  ■ 
the  act  had  passed,  sent  down  a  letter  to  the  arcbbisii 

Burnet,      requiring  him  to  resign,  with  whicl)  he  found  it  expad 

Souijow,  to  comply. 

migns.  ijcxxiii.  The  offer  of  the  late  parliament,  with  regan 

the  militia,  had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  council, 

Ifilitia  a  standing  force  organized,  not  to  defend,  but  to  sab 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  In  former  times,  every  fenc 
man  was  required  to  be  armed  ;  now,  only  a  select  nun 
were  to  be  regularly  officered  and  trained,  under  the  di 
tion  of  the  council,  and  be  ready  to  march  wherever 
king  pleased  to  signify  his  intention.  When  the  act 
proving  of  the  conduct  of  .the  council  passed  through 
iiament,  the  only  objection  which  was  started  to  it  was  I 
lawyer,  and  extremely  characteristical.  In  the  ori{ 
draft,  defaulters  were  ordered  to  be  quartered  upon»  a  n 
of  punishment  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  soldiery,  ac 
tomed,  during  late  years,  to  military  license  ;  instea 
which,  sir  Peter  Wedderburn  proposed  "poinding,"  w 
was  adopted* 

Lxxxiv.  It  has^een  remarked  of  the  English  hoos 
commons,  that  at  a  time  when  they  were  apparently  c 
less  about  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  in  othei 
spects,  they  always  discovered  a  laudable  anxiety  al 
any  attempts  to  touch  the  public  purse  ;  the  Scots  di 
vered  something  of  the  same  disposition  in  the  pre 
parliament,  but  it  was  rather  the  disposition  of  hawi 
—each  anxious  to  retain  his  own  small  profits,  thoagi 
the  expense  of  his  neighbour — than  that  of  r^resa 
tives,  who,  by  uniting  for  the  general  good,  ensure  ^jhfW 
dividual  interest,  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  wh 


on  the 
tax. 
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0  were  interested  in  breeding  cattle)  voted  with    BOOK 
issioner  m  his  attacks  upon  the  fisheries,  in  hopes      ^^' 

his  favour  for  themselves  ;  and  those  connect-  1609. 
le  fisheries,  acted  u}>on  the  same  principle  with 
the  graziers ;  and  thus  both  were  separately  and 
'  spoiled.  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
one,  an  act  had  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  Proceed' 
r,  by  which  all  foreign  salt  used  Cot  curing  was  J^ 
from  duty ;  but  the  earl  of  Kincardine  and  other 
rs,  brought  in  a  bill,  ordaining  foreign  salt — how* 
oyed— to  pay  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  Scottish 
nd  allowing  a  drawback  on  fish  exported.  This, 
fi  state  of  the  country,  was  nearly  a  prohibition 
;pt  capitalists  adventuring  in  the  trade,  and  was 
xtremely  vexatious;  the  commissioners  for  the 
xordingly,  strenuously  opposed  it ;  till  at  last  the 
ner,  fearing  the  issue,  rose  in  a  passion,  and  swore, 
;h  the  parliament  stopped  the  act,  they  should  gain 
y  it,  for  he  would,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
)epper  the  fishing  with  impositions.  Such  was  the 
a  Scottish  parliament  at  that  time,  that  this  elegant  louder. 
produced  a  long  and  deep  silence,  which  was  at  u  i.  •  . 
upted  by  a  humble  proposal,  that  the  parliament  terposition. 
permitted  to  vote,  in  order  that  it  might  appear 
the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  great  council ;  and,  if 
i  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  burden  trade,  his 
vou\(l  submit  to  all  his  royal  commands !     With 

1  request  his  grace  thought  fit  to  comply,  and  the 
*  declared  equal,  when  the  chancellor  was  required 
is  casting  vote.     The  earl  of  Kinghorn  then  de- 
voles  were  not  equal,  but  that  the  act  was  rejected 

rity  of  several.     On  which  the  commissioner  in- 
and  told  his  lordship,  that  he  might  pursue  the 
falsehood,  but  that  there  was  jus  acquisUum  to  the 
le  vote  already  passed.     Kinghorn,  who  knew  the  ^"Jxe^- 
artlier  resistance,  urged  no  more,  and  the  clerk  land  annex- 
laring  the  voles  equal,  the  chancellor  approved  the  ^J^l^Ilf 
t  isles  of  Orkney   and  Zetland  were,  during  this  Argylecon. 
It,  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  donative  to  the  Jlg"^!,'"^., 
rgyle  of  his  father's  forfeiture  was  ratified.     On  the  estates. 
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BOOK  twenty-third,  the  parliament  was  unceremoniously  adjourned 
^^'  by  the  commissioner,  who,  instead  of  a  formal  speech,  as 
1669.     was  usual  on  such  occasions,  tauntingly  bade  the  honours  be 

Parliament  carried  back  to  the  castle,  and  desired  that  the  wives  of  Edin- 
burgh might  take  notice,  he  had  not  sold  the  crown  to  tlie 
*'  Englishes,"  as  was  reported.* 

Lxxxv.  Before  Lauderdale  set  out  for  London,  he  liber- 
ated several  of  the  west  country  gentlemen  who  bad  been 
imprisoned,  and  selected  Leighton  to  officiate  as  archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  In  his  conduct  he  still  afTected  some  modera- 
tion towards  his  former  presbyterian  friends,  but  be  open- 
ly, and  with  many  professions  of  sincerity,  declared  his  at- 
tachment to  the  hierarchy,  and  his  regard  for  the  bishops; 
his  outrageous  behaviour,  however,  in  parliament,  and  his 

Lauder,      contempt  of  decency  in  his  private  conversation,  greatly  di- 

ductt^d     n>i">shed  that  respect  with  which  be  was  formerly  regarded. 

character.  In  the  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  strictly  religious 
in  his  deportment,  and  during  his  long  con&nement  in  the 
Tower,  had  addicted  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  devo- 
tion ;  on  his  release,  however,  he  fell  in  with  the  current  of 
the  times,  and  varied  his  ambitious  pursuits  by  extravagant 
revels  and  low  buffoonery  ;f  but  the  entire  revolution  Hhich 
his  character  underwent  about  this  time,  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  lady  Dysart — whom  he  aftei- 
wards  married — a  woman,  whose  beauty  and  wit  were  equal- 
led by  her  extravagance  and  rapacity,  and  to  whose  pas»ion 
or  caprice  he  was  entirely  subservient-J 

Military  i.xxxvi.  During   the  absence   of  the  commissioner,  tiie 

instructed  -i    •  i  i         x-  •      ^  •  i 

;o  disperse  council  issued   a   severe  proclamation  against  conventicles 

ronventi-     instructing  the  soldiers   to  disperse  the  congregations,  uu\ 

apprehend   the  ministers  and  principal  persons  present :  a 

•  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  M-Kcnzie,  p.  137,  et  seq.  Rirkton.  p.  :?1'I.  <' 
seq.      Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  et  stq. 

t  "  Lauderdale  was  a  wit  and  a  courtier — he  had  suffered  iiiuth  iVr  tic- 
king, and  was  his  privado  in  his  secret  jileasures,  in  which  office,  to  keen  1. 1  . 
self  in  favour,  he  acted  a  most  dishonourable  part ;  for,  after  the  kini:'-!  iKvr 
was  burned  at  Chatham,  ar.d  the  Dutch  retired,  he  came  to  the  kin::*''  pr^y 
chamber,  and  danced  in  a  woman's  petticoat,  to  dispel  tlie  king's  n'cl:;i:ih.'y' 
— '•  He  rhoosed  for  his  patron,  neither  statesman  nor  prince,  B:irb.iia  \' 'lr«i 
fiv^t  Mrs.  Palmer,  then  durhesse  of  Cleveland,"  &c.     Knkton,  p.  L>. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  3C(). 
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3  was  sent  to  the  west  country,  to  inquire  into  the    BOOK 
s  of  the  incumbents,  who  represented  their  lives  and       ^^' 
as  in  danger  from  the  fanatics,  and  their  congrega- 


rawn  away  from  them  by  the  perverse  conduct  of  ChaigH  of 
red ;  who,  although  licensed  only  to  preach,  had  the  aguMt  the 
ion  to  lecture — that  is,  explain  connected  portions  indulged 
re — instead  of  descanting  upon  an  insulated  text, 
feedings  of  the   committee    were   moderate,    but 
)ositions  of  the  military  were  severe ;  and  in  or- 
roid  danger,  those  who  wished   to   hear   sermon, 
1  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
cience,  were  forced  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
ence  they  could  more  easily  disperse;  and — as  up- 
every  other  occasion  of  assembling  in  Scotland — 
the  persons  who  attended  brought  the  arms  they 
ore.     Three  of  these  field  conventicles  were  re-  Three  re- 
for  the  crowds  they  attracted :— one  at  Carnwath,  raark»ble 
mty  of  Lanark  ; — another  at  Torwood,  in  Stirling-  tides  held 
nd   the   largest  at  Beath,  held  in  Fife.     On  this 
ion,  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia  on  horseback,  creat- 
disturbance.     After  having  been   repeatedly   re- 
3  withdraw  quietly,  one  of  the  hearers  took  hold  of 
of  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he 
silent ;  on  which  he  waited  peaceably  till   the  end 
/ice,  and  then  retired  without  molestation ;  but  the  Construed 
vas  aggravated   into  a  concerted  plan  of  rebellion, '"^o*  con* 
e  bishops  attributed  entirely  to  the  insolence  of  the  fore  rebel" 
ians,  who  presumed   upon   the  friendship  of  Lau-  ^i°"' 
nd  Tweeddale.* 

I.  Among  all  the  counsellors  of  Charles,  there  was 
ho  forwarded    so  strongly   his   views   of  absolute 
the  Scottish  lord   high   commissioner.     He  was 
Y  received  at  court,  as  having  triumphed  over  what  j^u^er. 
lined  of  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  admitted  dale*s  re- 
•  of  that  infamous  secret  club,  known  by  the  name  l^^^  "' 
6flr/,-f-  which  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  those  of 


lie,  p.  188.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  et  seq. 

*a)  consisted  of  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashly,  and  Lau- 

initials  of  whose  names  formed  the  word. 
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BOOK    England.     Il  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  secret  of  the 
^^'      king's  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  although  it  does 
1669.     not  appear  that  his  majesty  intrusted  to  any  of  these,  his 
worthies^  the  true  nature  of  his  connexion  with  France,  ev 
cepCing  as  to  the  fact  of  bis  being  a  stipendiary  of  Louis. 
lera         lxxxvui.  The  English  parliament,  which  met  shortly  aA 
ter  his  arriral,  agreed  to  a  resolution  for  leaving  the  nomiih 
Proceed,    fftion  of  commissioners  to  treat  about  a  union  of  the  king- 
English      don^s  ^o  the  king ;  but  in  their  dread  of  popery,  and  aeal 
pailiament,  for  their  own  hierarchy,  set  an  example,  in  their  conventick 
act,  which  the  commissioners  terribly  improved  upon«    Tkt 
Scottish  estates  met,  according  to  adjournment,  July  twentj- 

of  the        eighth,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy^  when  the 

Scottish  on         1.     .  •   *  ^    r      j*  •  •  -i 

the  union  •  prelimmary  appointments  for  discussmg  an  union  were  easuy 
adjosted.     The  acts  which  followed,  it  is  difficult  indeed,  to 
characterise  in  terms  too  severe.     That  against  conventidei 
prohibited  house  conventicles,  under  the  penalty  of  ruinous 
fines,  both  to  the  ministers  and  hearers ;  husbands  were  ren- 
dered liable  for  their  wives,  parents  for  th«ir  children,  and 
masters  for  their  servants,  and  the  burghs  for  every  such 
meeting  held  within  their  bounds.     Field  conventicles  sub- 
at'i.inht       jected  the  ministers  to  death  and  confiscation,   the   hearers 
tides!"        ^^  double  fines  and  arbitrary  punishments;  and  that  wis 
declared  to  be  a  field   conventicle  where  two  or  three  »• 
sembled  at  the  door   or  window  of  a  house,  within  wfaidi 
divine  service  might  be  performing  by  any  other  than  i 
bishop's  licentiate.     Every  person,   of  whatever  rank,  sex, 
or  quality,   who  should  refuse,   when  called  upon,  to  gvft 
information  respecting  the   persons   that  attended  conven- 
ticles, or  decline  to  denounce    their   nearest    relatives  or 
friends,  or  who  should  hold  intercourse  with  such  as  should 
be  declared  rebels  or  fugitives,  were  punishable  by  impri- 
sonment,  fine,  or  banishment  as  slaves  to  the  plantatioDs!* 

•  It  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  it  not  ujion  record,  that  the  crimes « 
severely  denounced  were  not,  at  least,  prejudicial  to  the  communit}* ;  theTtt^ 
will  mark  what  they  are.  "  His  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  hii  * 
tates  of  parliament,  statute  and  command  that  no  outed  ministers,  or  otbtf 
persons  not  authorised  or  tolerated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presune  ■ 
preach,  expound  the  scriptures,  or  pray  in  any  meeting,  except  in  their  ••■ 
house,  or  to  those  of  their  own  family/* — **  And  all  who  shall  so  prMcb,!** 
pound  the  scriptures,  or  pray  within  any  house,  shall  be  seized  upon  ad  !■• 
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inected  with  these,  was  en  act  exempting  Roman  catho-    BOOK 
from  the  inflietions  upon  protestants  who  dissented  from      ^^' 
episcopalian  mode  of  worship,  and  rendering  those  only      jg^o. 
he  reformed  religion  subject  to  prosecution  for  absenting  Rooimi  ca- 
naselves  from  their  parish  churches.     Against  these  acts,  tccted. 
only  solitary  voice  that  was  heard  raised  above  the  murmur- 
i  of  the  servile  herd  in  parliament,  was  the  young  earl  of 
«ilis,  who  voted  in  the  negative.    On  a  money  bill  which 
9wed,  the  opposition  was  greater.     When  a  subsidy  was 
ed  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  commis- 
lers  for  the  union,  the  provost  of  Linlithgow,  who  was 
irons  of  being  upon  the  nomination,  proposed  twelve 
nihs'  cess ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  had  only  instructions 
three,  having  intimated  that  less  than  six  would  do,  some 
hb   party   named    five.      The  duke  of  Hamilton,  after 
erting  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  desired  it  to  be  put 
he  vote,  whether  five  or  three  should  pass; — it  was  carried 
five,  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  in  the  committee  of  the 
Icles ;  nor  was  it  passed  in  parliament  without  considera- 
struggle. 

jcxxix.  While  the  commissioner  was  pushing  these  ter- 
le  acts,  Leighton,  probably  the  only  prelate  who  desired 
ice,  was  attempting  an  accommodation.    Several  meetings 

oned  till  chey  find  caiition,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merlut,  not  to 
the  like  thereafter ;  or  else  enact  themselves  to  remove  out  of  the  king- 
a,  and  never  return  without  his  majesty's  licence.**  But  the  most  atrocious 
Me  1  camiot  avoid  copying,  it  speaks  more  than  any  commentary  could,  the 
ton  of  these  times — ^the  happiness  of  our  own.  <*  Whosoever  shall  preach, 
ound,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  house  M-here 
re  he  more  persons  than  the  house  contains,  so  as  some  of  them  be  with- 
doors — which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  field  conventicle — or  who  shall 
(Tocate  any  number  of  people  to  these  meetings,  shall  be  punished  with 
tb,  or  confiscation  of  their  goods.  And  it  is  hereby  offered  and  assured, 
t  if  any  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  shall  seixe  and  secure  the  persons  of 
'  who  shall  either  preach  or  pray  at  these  field  meetings"  **  Shall  have  five 
idred  raerks  for  each." — "  And  the  said  seizers,  or  their  assistants,  are  here- 
indemnified  for  any  slaughter  that  shall  be  committed  in  the  apprehension 
I  Mcuring  of  tbem  !**  Then,  after  narrating  the  fines  to  be  inflicted  upon  all 
mden,  in  order  to  render  the  sherifis  and  others  diligent  in  this  wori^  it  al- 
I  to  themselves  "  all  the  fines  of  any  persons  within  their  jurisdictbns,  un- 
the  degree  of  heritors  !" — Printed  Acts.  It  has  been  said  by  Burnet,  that 
kiiig  wu  not  pleased  with  the  act,  as  extravagantly  severe.  Hist,  vol  i.  p. 
. ;  bnC  be  eefer  did  any  thing  to  alleviate  its  severity. 
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BOOK    were  held,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  produce  any  coa- 
^^'      lition  between  such  discordant  materials  as  the  conscientious, 
1670.      austere,  and  exemplary  presbyterians,  and  the  time-serving, 
^^f^^°*  supple,  and  loose  episcopalians.     The  chief  point,  however, 
accommo-   of  discussion,  and  of  difference,  was  the  government  of  tiie 
dation.       church.     Leighton's  scheme  was,  that  presbyterian  ministers 
should  join  their  respective  presbyteries  and  synods,  where 
bishops  should  preside,  but  without  any  negative  voice,  and 
where  all  should  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  that 
the  presbyterians  should  be  allowed  to  exonerate  their  con- 
science by  a  protest  against  their  sitting  in  presbyteries  wiih 
bishops  being  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  episco- 
pacy ;  and  he  urged  the  precedent  of  the  presbyteries  before 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirt3*-eight,  when 
both  sat  together,  yet  episcopacy  was  never  considered  as 
the  religion  of  the  country.     The  minii^tigrs  replied,  the  pres- 
Objections  byteries  were  not,  as  then,  establishea  by  law,  being  now 
nLtera™ "   f®""^^^  ^"'y  "P^"  ^^  bishop's  commisaioiiy  who  was  still 
clothed  with  episcopal  power,  though  be  should,  ibrbear  the 
exercise  of  it ;  lay  elders  were  not  admitted,  without  whom 
a  true  presbytery  could  not  exist ;  nor  could  tbey  perceive 
any  thing  in  the  whole  scheme  but  m\  attempt  to  ensnare 
them  into  an  acknowledgment,  or — as  they  termed  it — ho- 
mologation of  episcopacy ;  and  to  engage  the  presbyterians 
to  ruin  their  own  cause,  by  enlisting  under  the  banners  of 
the  enemy, 

xc.  Equally  abortive  with  the  scheme  of  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  two  religious  parties,  was  the  project  of  tiie 
union   between  the  two  kingdoms.     Immediately  after  the 
rising  of  the  parliament,  the  commissioners  set  out  for  court, 
where  they  were  most  graciously  received.     Being  introduc- 
Scottish      ed  to  the  king  in  the  dark,  he  facetiously  told  them,  althouijli 
sioners  for  ^^  could  not  see  their  faces,  he   hoped   the  business  upon 
the  union    which  they  met  would  be  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms; 
to  the  king.  ^^^9  ^^^  ^^'^  Own  part,  he  had  no  other  design.     The  Scot- 
tish secretary  then  informed  him,  that  they  were  a  quorum 
of  these  he  had  honoured  with  that  trust ;  but  that  he  be- 
lieved the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  very  well  have  iniru>t- 
ed  the  whole  affair  to  his  majesty  without  them ;  and  Charles 
was  condescendingly  pleased  to  reply,  "  this  they  might  safe- 
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ave  done."     The  commissioners  were  [then]  appointed    BOOK 
old  their  meetings  at  Somerset  house,  where  their  sit-      ^^' 
» for  business  commenced  September  seventeenth,  one      1870. 
isand  six  hundred  and  seventy.     Their  credentials  hav-  T^®  "^*^* 
been  previously  read,  a  message  from  the  king  was  de-  pointed  «t 
ed  in  writing,  containing  the  subject  submitted  for  their  ^™«rs<^t 
)eration,  under  five  distinct  heads  : — 1.  The  preserving 
ther  kingdom  their  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  entire. 
The  uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy,  The  king'i 
jr  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  inseparably. —  t"^[h!e^'.**"* 
^he  reducing  of  both  parliaments  to  one. — 4.  The  stat- 
3f  all  privileges,  trade,  and  other  advantages. — 5.  The 
ring  the  conditions  of  the  union ;  but  he  left  them  to 
iss  them  in  what  order,  and  to  make  what  proposals 
jach  they  thought  best.      As  the  business  was  new  to 
Scottish  deputies,  the  commissioners  separated  ;    each 
>n  to  deliberate  apart.     At  a  private  meeting  in  Lau- 
ale's  lodgings,  the  lord  advocate  contended  that  there  '^**®  ^^^^. 

Buvocste  s 

d  be  no  union,  as  proposed  in  the  second  and  third  ar-  objectiorifs. 
s,  it  being  destructive  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
land,  and  tending  to  take  away  her  parliament,  which 
lament  had  neidier  power  to  do  themselves,  nor  could 

empower  others  to  do  it ;  besides,  it  was  declared  trea- 

by  statute,  pari.  8.  James  VI.  to  attempt  the  alteration 
16  constitution  of  parliament,  or  to  transfer,  or  alienate 
kingdom.  He  alleged,  also,  that  the  union  proposed  by 
es  VI.,  by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated,  was  not  of 
nature ;  but,  like  the  union  among  the  ancient  repub- 

the  sovereignty  was  preserved  to  each  individual  state, 
derdale  answered,  that  the  United  Provinces  had  each  Lauder- 
lem  their  sovereignties  reserved,  and  yet  they  were  unit-  "j  *  *®' 
n  one  body  by  their  several  representatives,  in  a  common 
icil ;  and  the  republics  of  Greece  were  represented  at 
general  council  of  the  Amphictions.  On  the  first  head, 
as  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  appeals  from  the  court 
3uncil  and  session,  in  Scottish  cases,  to  the  British  par- 
ent ; — a  resolution,  from  which  it  is  questionable,  how 
at  a  later  date,  it  was  Justifiable  to  depart  Respect- 
the  proposal  for  reducing  the   two   parliaments   into 

the  English  commissioners  appear  to  have  been  aware 

)L.  IV.  4  B 
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BOOK    of  the  danger  of  introducing  too  many  needy  Seotddi 
^^'     oBiembers,  and  required  that  it  should  be  considered  ii 
167a     two  branches ;  first,  the  proportion  of  burdens,  and  tha 
the  proportion  of  members.    In  private,  the  earl  of  Lsi- 
Hw  prapo«  derdale,  on  purpose  to  preserve  the   Scottish  legislaUuc 
£„gl^li      independent,   proposed  tiiat   both   parliaments  should  be 
Gommia.     i^ept  eutir^  but  that  a  certain  number  of  Engluhnwn  be 
^^      appointed  to  sit  in  the  Scottish  parliament  ;*  and,  upon  greet 
emergents  concerning  the  monarchy,  his  majesty  might  be 
empowered  to  summon  the  two  great  councils  to  meet  to- 
gether at  Westminster,  or  wherever  he  chose,  to  delibenle 
and  decide  upon  public  affiiirs.     But  this  suggestion  w 
dropped,  as  inconsistent  with  the  second  proposition;  mi 
both  English  and  Scottish  commissioners  agreed,  to  his  ms* 
jesty's  proposal,  as  it  stood,  for  incorporating  the  pailii> 
ments.    The  English  insisted  that  only  a  proportion  of  Seol- 
tish  members  should  be  admitted,  r^ralated  by  the  weshk 
The  COD-    and  population  of  the  country;    The  Scottish  said,  tbcj  hsl 
biSlraoft  "^^  authority  for  breaking  down  their  native  pariianKB^ 
which  consisting  of  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  commii- 
sioners  of  shires  iand  burghs,  all  behoved  to  be  admitted;  to 
this  the  English  commissioners  nol*  consenting,  the  confab 
ence  was  adjourned,  and  they  met  no  more.     On  the  14tii 
November,  the  Scottish  commissioners  held  their  final  ao- 
dience  at  Whitehall,  to  take  leave,  when  the  earl  of  Laude^ 
Scotdsh      dale  informed  his  majesty  of  their  proceedings — that  in  coo- 
^nereVake  ^ideration  of  his  royal  interest  and  greatness,  they  had  coo- 
leave  of  the  sented  that  both  parliaments  entirely  should  be  united,  eod 
^"^'  that  nothing  less  could  have  satisfied  the  parliament  of  Scot- 

land, which  not  being  accomplished,  they  were  about  to  r^ 
turn  to  their  homes,  but  would  be  ready  again  to  wait  on  ise 
majesty,  whenever  they  should  receive  his  commands.    1^ 
king  told  them,  as  at  present  it  did  not  appear  likelj  tke 
treaty  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  would  tbidc^ 
upon  some  expedient  for  removing  the  difficulties,  of  viiicn 
he  would  give  them  due  notice ;  and  dismissed  them  ffi^3 
great  professions  of  kindness  for  his  ancient  kingdoi^    "^ 
which  he  confessed  himself  under  many  and  great  obl^jsft**^ 

*  The  king  alreadj  pouessed  the  power  of  creating  SooctUi  tt^ 
Cnglish  peen,  uid  giving  tbcm  a  right  to  tit  in  the  Immm  of  Mk 
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Book  XVI. 

iriet  II. — Laaderdale  lole  manager. — Change  of  Administration. — State  of 
le  Country — Parliament. — Acta  in  favour  of  the  Bishops. — Subsidy  grant- 
d. — Lauderdale's  imperious  conduct. — Their  servility — Mismanagemeii 
f  the  finances. — Severity  against  Non-conformists — Lauderdale  goes  to 
jondon. — English  Parliament  vote  him  unworthy  of  public  trust — He  re- 
tims  to  Scotland. — State  of  parties — Parliament — Duke  of  Hamilton 
lOves  for  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  nation.— Violent  debute.-— 
iauderdale*8  proffered  concessions  refused — Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  Provost 
f  Edinburgh,  impeached. — Turned  out  of  office. — Parliament  prorogued.— 
IamiIton*s  reception  by  the  King — English  Parliament  applies  fur  Lauder- 

de*8  remo\'al — The  King's  assurances  to  Hamilton  shamefully  violated 

Parliament  dissolved  by  proclamation. — Lauderdale  publishes  an  Act  of 
>race. — Its  effect  on  the  Covenanters. — Communion  in  Tiviotdale. — An- 
ther unsuccessful  visit  of  Hamilton,  &c.  to  London. — House  of  Commons 
gain  request  Lauderdale's  dismissal. — Change  in  the  ScottiNh  Council — 
^dered  to  proceed  against  Conventicles. — The  Ladies'  Petition  in  favour 
if  the  outed  ministers  voted  seditious. — Proceedings  against  the  subscrib- 
:rs>— Lauderdale's  interference  in  the  administration  of  justice  approved  by 
the  Ring. — Proceedings  against  the  Advocates  who  opposed  it — Prepara- 
tions for  invading  Scotland — Garrisons  planted  in  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men's seats. — Opposed  by  Home  of  Pol  wart. — Case  of  Lord  Cardross.— 
Letters  of  Intercomrauning  issued. — Conventicles  increase. — One  at  While- 
kirk. — Execution  of  James  Learmont. — Bishops  attempt  to  curb  the  power 
of  Sharpe. — Prosecution  of  Witches. — Committee  for  public  affairs. — Case 
of  Mr.  Kirkton. — Baillie  of  Jerviswood  punished  for  rescuing  him. — Hamil- 
ton, &c.  removed  from  the  council  — Exiles,  at  Charles'  request,  ordered  to 
*ave  Holland. — The  Bond  proclaimed — Dissatisfaction  in  the  west.^Re- 
•olutions  of  Heritors  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr — Trial  and  Execution  of  Mit- 
•noJl  for  shooting  at  Sharpe. — The  Highland  Host — Representation  of  the 
noblemen  to  the  Council  respecting  the  Bond — Lawburrows  issued  by  the 
■^"g  against  the  Lieges. — Intrepid  conduct  of  Earl  of  Cassilis. — English 
■^■rf>«inent  again  petition  for  Lauderdale's  dismissal — Lawburrows  suspend- 
J^  •nd  the  Army  disbanded. — Interview  of  Hamilton,  &c.  with  the  Ring. — 

[J*  ^nks  the  Council  for  their  conduct — A  Convention  of  Estates 

*"*y  vote  a  new  army,  and  impose  a  cess  for  its  support. — Cess  a  ciu$e  of 
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division  among  the  Covenanters. — Prisoners  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  as 
slaves. — Additional  Sheriff-deputes  appointed.— Conventicles  assume  an 
alarming  attitude. — The  Popish  Plot. — More  extensive  powers  conferred 
on  the  Committee. — Cruelties  committed  under  their  sanction — Death  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe — Ayton,  younger  of  Inchdamie,  murdered Reflec- 
tions.—1671— 1679. 

HOOK.    I.  Lauderdale,  now  lord  of  the  ascendant,  determined  to 
^^^'     hnve  no  rivals.     He  had  hitherto  consented  to  share  with 
1671.     Tweeddale  and   sir   II.   Murray  the  administration  of  Scot- 
Charles  II.  jj^j^j^  which,  under  their  management,  was  beginning  to  as- 
sume some  appearance  of  regularity.     The   revenues  were 
not  squandered  with  the  same  wanton  and  thoughtless  pro- 
digality,  and  even  a  surplus  was  laid  up  in  the  exchequer; 
I^iiderdale  proposals  for  extending  the  fisheries  had  been  encouraged, 
sole  mana-  ^^jj  ^  company  formed  under  the  sanction  of  government,  to 
be  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  each, 
which  had  already  a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds; 
and  although  the  courts  of  justice  could  neither  be  praised 
for  impartiality  nor  uprightness,  they  were  not  so  outrage- 
ously and   shamelessly  venal  as  they  had  been,  or  as  they 
afterwards  became.     But  lady  Dysart  and  the  earl  of  Rothes 
irritated  at  had  insinuated  into  his  dark  and  irritable  mind,  that  Tweei!- 
T\vcfd.       ^jj^i^  assumed  the  credit  ofheing  his  director,  and  liis  iiaugh- 
ty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  thought  still  un- 
der  tutelage.     The   first  open   appearance  of   the  breach, 
however,  was  in  the  pettish  reply  which  he  gave  to  sir  John 
Haird,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  when  he  ask- 
etl  him  if  he  would  write  for  Tweeddale,   who  remained  in 
Scotland  as  manager  during  his  absence,  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don.     "  He  may  come  if  he  please,"  said  his  grace,   "  but  I 
will  write  for  no  man."     When  Tweeddale  arrived,  and  was 
received  with  great  magnificence  by  his  own  friends,  Laudtr- 
dale  exercised  his  rude  raillery  upon  the  occasion  ;  and.  iii 
some   petty  squabbles   that  occurred,  assumed  the  air  of  .\ 
master   and    a  decided  opponent  to  the  supporters  of  liie 
other.* 

•  Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  a  squabble  very  descriptive  of  the  tiir.t' 
"  The  chancellor  dining  at  Blackbarrony*s  house,  did  expres<  his  di^s^t.^Lii- 
tion  wilh  the  advocate  and  register  for  walking  afoot  on  the  streets  havui^j  **^ 
considerable  an  allowance  ;  calling  them  *  damned  lawyers.'  Thi-i  Iktviiu:  Kvn 
lold  thcMi,  they,  but  e*i)ecially  the  advocate,  rei»eMted   dcrpiy   iho   rsjri'v-sn* 
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II.  Immediately  upon  this  rupture,  the  commissioner  form-    BOOK 

new  arrangements,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  brother     ^^*' 

itton,  whose  interest  the  countess  of  Dysart  espoused,  as  ^,  ^^^**  ^ 

n  .  .  .      .         /  L  u        Change  of 

treaty  ot  marriage  was  in  agitation  between  her  eldest  administra- 

lighter  and  his  son.     Whilst  these  changes  were  going  ^*°"* 

ward — the  countess  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  retired  to 

)id  being  witness  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  died  at  Paris. 

ithin  six  weeks  after  her  decease,  the  earl  married  lady  He  mame* 

rsart,*  and  sir  Robert  Murray  incurred   the  lasting  dis-  p!!^* 

lasure  of  the  noble  pair,  by  having  ventured  to  advise  him 

ainst  what  he  considered  a  disgraceful  connexion  ;  and 

is  the  only  persons  who  were  checks  upon  the  violence  of 

e  earl's  temper   being  removed   from   his  confidence,  his 

praved  and  furious  passions  devised   and   protracted  in 

:otland  a  more  hideous  tyranny  than  had  ever  desolated 

at  wretched  country. 

III.  The  principal  offices  of  state  and  in  the  courts  of  Offices  held 
stice  were  appropriated  entirely  by  the  earl  and   his  de-  * 
indants ;  besides  being  king's  high  commissioner,  he  was 
esident  of  the  council,  sole  secretary  of  state,  one  of  the 
mmissioners  of  the  treasury,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 

irgh,  captain  of  the  Bass,f  agent  at  court  for   the   royal 

which  the  commissioner  considering  that  they  were  Tweeddale's  only  sup- 
Its,  stormed  extremely,  and  swore  he  would  complain  of  them  to  the  king, 
persons  who  designed  to  divide  the  commissioners  for  the  union  by  their 
'tastic  whimsies."     Hist.  p.  243. 

*  Lady  Dysart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Murray,  who  had  been 
^  and  whipping-boy  (i.  e.  a  slave  to  endure  the  chastisement  young  master 
-Hted — an  improvement  in  education  adopted  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Bu- 
^an]  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I.,  by  whom  he 
s  created  earl  of  Dysart.  She  was  designed  by  her  father  to  have  been 
JTied  to  sir  Robert  Murray ;  but  the  design  was  fallen  through,  and  she  mnr- 
^i  for  her  first  husband,  sir  Lionel  Talmash  of  Suffolk,  a  man  of  a  noble  fa- 
y>  after  whose  death  she  lived  with  Lauderdale  till  his  lady  died,  as  men- 
ded in  the  text     Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360.     She  inherited  or  assumed 

title  after  her  father's  decease.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  she  is  said 
bave  used  Lauderdale  with  great  cruelty,  after  having  got  him  in  his  dotage 
^ttle  every  thing  he  could  upon  herself  and  her  son  by  the  former  muniagc 
he  died  June  1696.     Her  son  Lionel  lord  Dysart  inherited  the  avarice,  but 

the  extravagance  of  his  mother. 

The  Bass  is  a  high  insulated  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
^t  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  was  converted  into  a  state  prison.  '*  Sir 
^rew  Ramsay  having  neither  for  a  just  price,  nor  by  the  fairest  means,  got 
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BOOK   bojrghfl,  and  one  of  the  four  cxtraordinor  j  lords  of 
^^^     His  brother^  lord  Hatton,  was  treasurer-depute^  generd  of 
1671.     the  mint»  and  one  of  the  lords  of  sesskn ;  Athole  was  kxd 
^rads!"     privy-seal,  justioe-general,  captain  of  the  king^s  gnard«  and 
one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of  session;  the  esrl  of 
Kincardine  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  ▼!» 
admiral  of  Scotland,  and  an  extraordinary  lord  of  •» 
sion;.  sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  a  privy  counsdkiri 
and  president  of  .the  court  of  session ;  and  air  James  Lock- 
hart  of  Lee,  lord  Justice-clerk,  to  whose  court  five  hndi  flf 
session  were  conjoined,  instead  of  the  deputies  whom  the 
justice-general  or  the  assessors  whom  the  privy  council  U 
been  accustomed  to  appoint,  which  rendered  the  justidsi]^ 
if  possible,  more  .devoted  to  the  crown  than  the  coort  of 
session, 

IV.  Scotland,  at  this  period,  presented  a  deplorable  pie^ 
ture.  The  greater  part  of  her  nobility,  b^gared  and  de- 
pendant upon  the  crown,  ruled  the  parliament,  and  exhibil> 
ed  the  pernicious  consequences  of  hereditary  counciUH^ 
who  inherited  the  l^islative  rights  of  their  ancestor^  wilk- 
State  of  the  out  their  virtues  or  their  wealth;  especially  where,  as  io 
country.  Scotland,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  met  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  where  the  pride  of  birth  and  of  rank  claim- 

a  title  to  a  bare  insignificant  rock  in  the  sea,  called  the  Bass,  and  to  a  pubfe 
debt,  both  belonging  to  the  lord  of  Wachton ;  my  lord  Lauderdale,  to  gnti^ 
sir  Andrew,  moves  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  thia  public  debt,  and  tbi 
the  Bass  was  a  place  of  strength — like  to  a  castle  in  the  moon,  and  of  pf^ 
importance — the  only  nest  of  solan  geese  in  these  parts,  to  buy  the  rock  hoa 
sir  Andrew,  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  then  obtains  the 
command  and  profit  of  it,  to  be  bestowed  upon  himself."  Scotlandli  Grie- 
vances, &c.  Sir  George  M*Kenzie  thus  states  the  transaction,  **  SiriUdriv 
Kamsay  had,  by  obtaining  5000  lib.  sterling  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  for  tht 
citadel  of  Leith,  and  other  5000  lib.  to  him  for  the  new  imposition,  granted  tf 
the  town  by  the  king  upon  ale  and  wine,  insinuated  himself  very  &r  into  tkc 
favour  of  his  grace,  and  by  his  favour,  had  for  ten  successive  years  oontimed 
himself  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  consequently  preses  of  the  bui]^:  kf 
which,  and  by  thus  having  the  first  vote  in  parliament,  he  was  very  serriccibif 
to  Lauderdale,  who,  in  requital  of  that  favour,  obtained  200  lib.  steriiflf i  f" 
annum,  settled  upon  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,** — this  seems  to  bax-e  bees  the 
first  regular  salary  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis, — **  aud  caaicdihs 
king  give  him  500  lib.  sterling,  for  his  comprising  of  the  Ban,  a  rock  hSS' 
and  useless ;  thus  they  were  kind  to  one  another  upon  his  mijesty'k  < 
Hist.  pp.  246.  247 
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i  a  deference  which  the  commons  had  not  acquired  an  im-    BOOK 
>rtance  sufficient  to  counteract.     The  majority  of  the  gen-      ^^'• 
jr,  still  respectable,  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  piety  and      jg^g^ 
dependence  which   had  animated  their  fathers,  were  ex  • 
uded  from  all  offices  of  triist  or  influence  by  pernicious 
sis ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  industrious  sober  inhabitants  of 
e   country  were  persecuted   and    harassed  for  their  reli- 
ous  opinions  ; — the  very  habits,  which,  in  the  natural  and 
'dinary  intercourse  of  life,   made   men  good  members  of 
K:iety,  and  loyal  subjects,  being  prescribed  as  the  marks 
^  sedition — and  to  finish  the  sketch,  there  was  a  standing 
rmy  ready  to  enforce  the  commands  of  an  almost  despotic 
ing. 

T.  Could  any  thing  aggravate  the  monstrous  ingratitude 
f  Charles,  in  endeavouring  to  enslave  an  affectionate  peo- 
ile,  it  would  be  the  perfidious  means  by  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  accomplish  it,  and  the  sacrifice  of  national  glory  to 
ensual  selfish  gratification.     Lauderdale,  after  forwarding  LauderdHlo 
lie  wretched  and  faithless  policy  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  ^"JiT!^** 
was  considered  a  fit  instrument  for  employing  to  render  one 
of  the  British  nations  an  accomplice  in  establishing  arbitra- 
ly  power  in  the  other.     His  office  of  commissioner,  there- 
fore, was  prolonged  after  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
ostensibly  bestowed,  had  failed ;  and,  decorated   with    the 
title  of  duke,  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  hold  the  third 
session  of  his  parliament.     Previously  to  attending  to  busi-  Makes  a 
Bess,  he  made  a  triumphal  tour  through  the  country  to  ex-  ^J"*"      . 
fcibit  his  new  duchess,  during  which,  a  splendour  and  a  ser- 
vility were  displayed  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  royal  pa- 
pantries  of  former  times.     His   favourites  vied  with  each 
^her  in  munificent  hospitality,  and  anticipated   reimburse- 
ments from  hateful  monopolies  or  ruinous  fines.* 

▼I.   At  the  opening  of  the  parliament,   [June    16,T   his  Parliament 
'*'y  had  chairs  placed  for  herself  and  some  of  her  atten- 

**The  laird  of  Boussie»  a  rich  gentleman,  was  brought  before  him  (Lati- 
J"^)  for  hearing  a  pre&byterian  minister,  whom  he  entertained  as  his  chap- 
"^  ^  waa  fyned  in  27,000  merks  :  and  this  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Athol 
*Jw  LaDderdalc*s  quarters,  who,  at  this  time,  made  a  stately  visit  to  the 
■■J  with  his  hidy  and  family,  where,  indeed,  there  was  no  complaint  of  want 
*™«  they  weie  there.-    Kirkton,  p.  326. 
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dants,  where  they  sat  in  great  states  and  heard  the  oomioia- 
sioner  deliver  his  speech — an  honour  never  conferred  on  aoj 
of  the  Scottish  kings'  queens ;  and  which,  when  ooatrttted 
with  her  origin  and  previous  conduct,  did  not  tend  to  ex- 
alt her  in  public  estimation.  Upon  being  assured  that  no 
money  was  required,  the  parliament  unanimously,  and  widi 
great  cordiality,  returned  his  majesty  their  hearty  thanb  tat 
his  gracious  communication ;  approved  of  the  war  with  Hid- 
land,  and  made  in  due  form,  die  tender  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  its  prosecution.* 

VII.  The  church  next  claimed  attention ;  and  as  the  bi« 
shops  anticipated  their  full  establishment  when  the  old  eject- 
ed ministers  should  have  been  worn  out,  and  dreaded  tbe 
prolongation  of  presbytery  from  a  new  and  more  xeskwi 
race,  who  bad  been  called  into  action  by  the  excitement  of 
persecution,  they  procured  an  act,  forbidding  all  ordina- 
tion except  by  such  as  had  legal  authority,  and  subjecting 
to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  transportation,  all  wbo 
violated  the  injunction,  ordainers  and  ordained ;  by  ano- 
ther, that  every  person  who  lacked  a  testimonial  from  tbe 
minister  of  the  parish  where  he  lived,  importing  that  his 
child  was  baptized  within  thirty  days  of  its  birth,  should  be 
fined — heritors  in  a  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  rents,  and 
merchants  in  one  hundred  pounds  Scots.  And  then,  as  i> 
in  solemn  mockery,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  29th  of  M>y 
should  be  for  ever  kept  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  by  ringipg  of 
bells  and  bonfires,  and  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  signal  goodness  to  the  kingdom,  in  restoring 
his  majesty  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  thereby  li- 
berating the  people  from  thraldom  and  bondage. 

VI II.  In  the  management  of  this  session,  the  commissioner 
displayed  the  same  boisterous,  irascible  and  domineering 
haughtiness  as  in  the  former.  It  had  been  proposed  to  take 
away  the  summer  session,  and  add  a  month  or  two  to  the 
winter  in  its  stead;  this  motion,  which  a  number  of  the  west 
country  members  opposed,  had  been  withdrawn — it  was  ge- 
nerally said — in  consequence  of  some  secret  but  powerfw 
arguments  used  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  by  the  cil 


*  Scottish  Acts,  viii  p.  68,  69. 
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£diuburgh,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  retaining  the    BOOK 
rts  as  long  as  possible  in  the  city.     Sir  Colin  Campbell,      ^^'^- 
gess  for  Inverary,  moved  it  again;  at  which  Lauderdale      i672. 
k  fury,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  <^  that  it  should  never  be 
m  away,  except  his  majesty  n^med  another  commissioner; 

none  should  carry  it,  unless  over  his  belly." 
X.  Notwithstanding  the  promise  both  in  the  king^s  letter 

the  commbsioner's  speech,  that  no  subsidy  should  be 
aired,  his  grace  induced  Athole  to  move  in  the  articles : 
bat  although  his  majesty  had  declined  asking,  yet  consi- 
iog  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  expense  of  the  war 
1  Holland,  the  house  was  bound  in  duty  to  offer  a  grant, 
;  the  money  might  be  in  readiness,  whatever  unexpected 
essity  might  arise ;  and  the  more  generous  the  sovereign 
wed  himself,  the  more  devoted  loyalty  should  they  exhi- 
Milne,  provost  of  Linlithgow — a  ready  sycophant — im- 
liately  proposed  a  twelvemonth^s  cess ;  which  would  Debare  on 
e  been  carried  in  the  committee,  had  not  the  commis-  P™"!'"fi^  *• 
ler  himself,  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  the  offer, 
i  up  his  five  fingers  to  Athole,  who  reduced  the  quota  to 
;;  but  even  to  this  reduced  rate  many  of  the  nobility  ob- 
ed,  as  the  country  was  exhausted  of  money,  and  owing  to 
')  neither  grain,  catde,  nor  fisii  could  be  exported :  and 
amber  of  them  having  met,  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  die 
ction.  The  commissioner,  who  anxiously  wished  it  pass- 
then  proposed  that  landholders  should  retain  their  an- 
il rents — t.  e.  the  interests  of  money  due  by  them — in 
ir  own  bands,  to  meet  the  tax ;  by  which  means,  those 
0  were  deeply  in  debt  would  be  empowered  to  defraud 
ir  creditors  of  more  than  they  were  required  to  pay  to 

king: — a  proposal  which  met  with  ready  approbation 
Da  the  needy  nobility  and  gentry.*  When  the  act,  how- 
f,  was  brought  into  parliament,  it  met  with  considerable 
KHition.  "  They  had  had,^'  it  was  said,  "  the  royal  as- 
aiice,  that  no  subsidy  was  to  be  craved ;  nor  was  it  just 

"  Our  nobility  here  are  numerous,  above  a  hundred  ;  but  withaJ  to  gene- 
broken  through  misgovernment,  that  the  full  payment  of  their  debts  would 
'<er  OS  at  least  of  the  one  half;  and  of  the  other,  there  are  not  thirty  that 
^  redttmed  singly  to  L.500per  ann.  of  free  estate,  and  almost  all  of  thena 
^Uider  great  burdens.**  Short  Account  of  Affuirs  from  Scotland. 
OL.  IV.  4  C 
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BOOK,   and  reasonable  that  they  should  contribute  to  prolong  a  ooih 
test,  by  the  continuance  of  which  the  country  was  impover- 


1672.  ished ;  and  for  the  support  of  which,  his  majesty,  who  cer- 
tainly best  knew  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  war,  had  assured  them  that  they  should  not  be 
burdened  : — that  ever  since  the  restoration,  the  little  monejr 
the  usurpers  had  left  had  been  drawn  out  in  subsidies,  and 
it  would  be  proper  for  the  parliament  to  let  the  people  see 
at  least  one  session  without  a  cess.  Nor  could  this  cess 
avail  in  the  present  instance ;  if  the  enemy  did  not  invade, 
it  was  useless,  but  insignificant  if  they  did  ;  for  then  nothing 
less  than  the  cordial  concourse  of  the  whole  kingdom  couid 
prove  effectual,  and  the  exacting  such  a  tax  would  cool  the 
affections  of  the  people ;  nor  had  any  former  similar  inipo> 
sitions  tended  to  any  thing  but  to  drain  the  community  to 
enrich  courtiers  and  favourites.*^  The  freedom  of  this  lan- 
guage displeased  the  commissioner,  and  he  rushed  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  oppo* 
sitionists*  Mr.  Moor,  an  advocate,  and  burgess  of  Kintore, 
Privilege  of  having  suggested  the  propriety  of  consulting  their  constito- 
fmVdtX"^  ents,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases  in  England,  Lauderdale,  in 
an  ecstasy  of  rage,  ordered  the  representative  to  be  put  to 
the  bar  for  offering  to  impose  the  customs  of  England  upon 
the  parliament  of  Scotland ;  and  the  silence  of  the  insulted 
assembly  upon  this  humbling  occasion,  was  only  broken  by 
the  president  of  the  court  of  session,  who  moved  that  the 
young  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  till  his  crime  could  be 
more  maturely  considered,  in  order  that  their  more  import- 
ant proceedings  should  not  be  interrupted ;  as  if  any  pro- 
ceedings could  have  been  more  important  than  vindicating 
their  freedom  of  debate  from  such  an  outrage.  The  mem- 
Servility  of  ber  was  accordingly  committed  ;  and  after  a  week's  imprison- 
thp  parha-  p^gnt^  Qp  his  knees,  asked  pardon  of  the  commissioner,  to  the 
everlasting  disgrace  of  the  pusillanimous  estates,  who,  in  bis 
person,  sacrificed  their  privileges,  and  exposed  their  meet- 
ing to  derision. 

X.  The  only  act  of  this  parliament  which  appears  not  to 
merit  censure,  was  one  for  restricting  advocates'  fees,  and 
shortening  processes ;  which,  however  pleasant  to  the  pc<K 
pie,  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  faculty,  and  prate 
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biy  gave  rise  to  a  memorable  stand  which  they  afterwards  fiOOK 
made  against  an  arbitrary  measure  of  the  court,  and  to  the  ^^'' 
antipathy  sir  George  Mackenzie  evidently  bore  to  Hatton,  1672. 
with  whom  he  alleges  the  act  originated.* 

XI.  Among  the  miseries  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted, 
the  various  monopolies  deserve  particular  notice ;  not  only 
from  the  extent  of  the  suffering  they  occasioned,  but  like* 
wbe  from  the  united  opposition  to  which  they  gave  rise  : — 
the  only  serious  resistance  the  power  of  Lauderdale  expe- 
rienced during  his  long  and  pernicious  sway.  The  duty  on 
salt,  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  species  of  excise,  even 
when  levied  in  the  most  regular  manner  by  public  officers,  Mismn 
became  doubly  pernicious  in  the  hands  of  the  salt  masters ;  nagerocni 
and  the  exchequer  had,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints,  nances. 
negotiated  with  them  so  far,  that  the  general  sale  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  king's  servants ;  but  this  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  and  therefore,  under 
pretext  that  the  public  would  be  better  served,  the  earl  of 
Kincardine  farmed  the  trade  from  the  crown.  Immediately 
this  necessary  of  life  rose  from  four  to  fourteen  shillings  ster- 
ling per  boll,  while  the  article  itself  was  deteriorated,  and 
the  supply  deficient.  The  importation  of  brandy  had  been 
prohibited,  in  order  to  encourage  home  distillation;  but  the 
seisures,  which  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  were  granted  to  lord 
Elphingstone,  the  son-in-law  of  Hatton,  and  he,  by  granting 
licences  to  importers,  rendered  that  spirit  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  than  ever,  while  he  created  for  himself  a  handsome 
private  exchequer.  Tobacco  was  similarly  disposed  of  to 
sir  John  Nicolson — but  under  a  more  decent  pretext — to 
liquidate  the  bonds  which  the  nobility  had  granted  to  his 
grandfather,  sir  William  Dick,  for  the  monies  advanced  by 

•  The  following  were  the  fees  appointed  by  that  act,  which  were  apportioned 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties :  "  That  the  allowance  of  advocates  iA 
time  comeing  be  regulate  according  to  the  quality  of  the  persones  who  employs 
them,  in  manner  following,  viz.  That  for  every  consultation  pleading  thereupon, 
and  drawing  bills  upon  any  interloquitor  thereanent,  altogether  there  be  given 
at  most  to  any  advocate,  by  noblemen  eightein  pounds,  [L.1,  lOs.]  by  knighu 
and  barrons  fifteen  pounds,  [L.1,  Ss.]  by  gentlemen  and  chieffburgessis  twelve 
pounds,  [L.1,]  and  by  all  the  rest  of  the  people  nine  pounds,  [15e.}  And  that 
nothing  be  allowed  for  drawing  informations  to  be  given  to  the  lords  after  dis. 
pute  bot  to  one  advocate  onlie  the  half  of  what  is  allowed  for  the  consultation." 
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BOOK  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay, 
^^^'  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  obtained  a  gift  of  the  duties  ol 
1673.  ^1^  ^"^  wines  consumed  within  that  city,  in  consideration  ol 
a  handsome  present  to  the  duke,  whose  brother  Hatton  not 
only  adulterated  the  coin,  but  depreciated  the  current  price 
of  the  leg  dollar,  in  order  that  the  merchants  might  find 
their  advantage  in  bringing  them  to  the  mint;  which,  bow- 
ever,  in  fact  occasioned  their  being  carried  out  of  the  coon- 
try.  All  Lauderdale's  minions,  his  most  distant  relations, 
and  even  his  servants,  were  gratified  with  gifts,  or  waited  in 
expectation  of  new  monopolies ;  for  the  act  which  gave  the 
king  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  left  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  mercy  of  the  commissioner. 

XII.  By  the  laws  respecting  religious  conformity^  almost 
the  whole  population  of  every  rank  was  exposed,  either  per- 
sonally or  relatively,  to  the  exaction  of  severe  fines ;  nor 
were  the  lucrative  statutes  allowed  to  remain  as  dead  letters. 
In  the  small  county  of  Renfrew,  ten  gentlemen — and  these 

Severity     not  the  most  opulent— -were  amerced  in  the  enormous  sum  of 

agHinst  the  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots,  or  upwards  of 
non-con-  ,      *  ^  '  *  . 

foiinists.      thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  what  was  levied  in 

lesser  penalties,  and  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  magistrates 
who  exacted  them.  These,  too,  were  monopolized  and 
farmed  out;  and,  while  the  commissioner's  income — far  ex- 
ceeding what  any  former  Scottish  monarch  had  ever  enjoy- 
ed—could not  supply  his  expenditure,  the  deficiency  was 
wrung  from  the  estates  of  the  most  deserving  part  of  the 
community.* 

XIII.  Leaving  Scotland  in  ii  state  of  feverish  inquietude, 

•  Scotland's  Grievances  State  of  Scotland,  Wodrow,  App.  vol-  i.  Mac- 
kenzie,  242,  et  seq.  Law's  Memorials,  p.  43-4.  Burnet,  vol.  ii  p.  84.  "Lau- 
derdale's allowance  as  commissioner  is  a  most  gross  abu»e.  He  called  this 
parliament  in  order  to  a  treaty  of  union  with  England.  The  parliament  did 
end  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours  all  that  they  did  about  it ;  and  yet  he  bath 
kept  it  up  near  above  these  four  years,  and  under  this  pretext  gets  vast  sums; 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  his  equipage  when  first  made  comml««k)n* 
er,  next  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  two  first  sessions,  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  third,  as  long  as  he  shall  choose  to  cooti* 
nue  this  fourth  session  of  parliament,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sterling  ftf 
diem  during  all  the  time  of  its  recesses."  Short  Account  of  Af&irk  fron  Seil> 
land. 
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L&uderdale  proceeded  to  London  to  receive  the  thanks  of  BOOK 
his  sovereign,  and  further  marks  of  his  confidence.     Em-      ^^^ 
boldened  perhaps  by  the  success  of  his  rash  and  imperious      1573, 
proceedings,  the  secret  council  in  England  meditated  equally  Lauder- 
nefarious  attacks  upon  the  religion  and  liberty  of  that  coun-  toEogland. 
try,  without  adverting  to  the  very  different  constitution  of 
the  parliament  and  condition  of  the  people.     The  sufferings 
and  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  however,  though  glossed 
over  or  concealed  by  the  friends  and  retainers  of  the  court, 
were  neither  unknown  nor  unheeded  in  the  sister  kingdom; 
a  strong  and  unexpected  opposition  in  whose  parliament 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  king,  made  him  shrink  from  the 
danger  of  prematurely  resorting  to  force,  broke  up  the  trai- 
torous band  of  conspirators,  the  cabal,  and  for  the  time 
saved  that  country  from  bondage.     The  house  of  commons  Heisvoted 
voted  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be  "?^Tk/ 
employed  in  any  office  or  place  of  trust ;  but  he  had  got  his  trust— re- 
commission  renewed,  and  was  returned  to  Scotland  to  meet,  ^^JJJj 
as  he  imagined,  a  more  tractable  parliament. 

xiv.  For  once  he  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations ;  and, 
what  patriotism  alone  could  not  effect,  seemed  about  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  all  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  obtaining  shares  in  the  government  or  in  the  public  plun- 
der, with  those  who  were  provoked  at  the  arrogance,  or  op- 
pressed by  the  avarice  of  the  commissioner.  The  duke  of  state  of 
Hamilton,  disgusted  at  the  refusal  of  Hatton,  as  depute  trea-  Forties 
surer,  to  pass  his  accounts,  headed  the  faction  along  with 
Tweeddale,  who  already  removed  from  the  confidence  of  Lau- 
derdale, was  still  mQre  chagrined  at  being  cut  off  from  the  pro- 
spect of  inheriting  his  estates ;  the  duke  having  broken  the 
former  entail,  and  preferred  Hatton  to  his  children.  Queens- 
berry,  Hamilton's  brother-in-law,  joined  from  affection,  and 
Rothes  from  discontent  at  losing  the  treasurer's  staff.  To 
these  were  added  the  advocates,  displeased  at  the  reduction 
of  their  fees,  and  through  their  influence  the  burghs,  who 
were  induced  to  resent  an  insult  done  to  their  body,  under 
the  impression  they  might  do  it  with  impunity,  if  not  with 
advantage.  On  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  secretly,  and  concerted  their 
measures  for  taking  Lauderdale  and  his  friends  by  surprise. 
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BOOK        XV.  Next  day — 12th  November — the  parliament  re-assem* 
^^^'     bled.     The  king's  letter,  as  usual,  was  read :  in  it  his  ma- 
jg^3      jesty  thanked  them  for  the  subsidy  they  tiad  granted  last 
Parliament  year,  lamented  that  all  his  moderate  proposals  to  procure 
just  and  honourable  peace  had  been  rejected  by  the  ^emy, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  of  their  hearty  concurrence  in 
every  mean  to  procure  the  desirable  end.     **  But  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  keeping  this  parliament,''  he  added  **ii 
The  king's  to  the  end  that  effectual  courses  may  be  laid  down  for  curb- 
ing and  punishing  the  insolent  field  conventicles  and  other 
seditious  practices  which  have,  since  your  last  session,  too 
much  abounded.     You  are  our  witnesses,  what  indulgences 
we  have  given,  and  with  what  lenity  we  have  used  such  dis- 
senters as  would  be  peaceable,  and  how  much  our  favoon 
have  been  abused  ;  you  have  made  many  good  laws,  but  still 
we  have  failed  in  the  execution  against  the  contemners  of 
the  law.     We  must  now,  therefore,  once  for  all,  lay  down 
such  solid  and  effectual  courses  as  the  whole  kingdom  may 
see  that  we  and  you  are  both  in  earnest,  and  that  if  fairness 
Duke  of      will  not,  force  must  compel  the  refractory  to  be  peaceable 
moITt's  for    ^"^  ^^®y  ^^^  law."     After  reading  the  letter,  when  it  was 
an  inquiry   proposed,  in  common  form,  that  a  committee  should  be  nam- 
gricvunces.  ^^  ^^^  framing  an  answer,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  rose,*  and 
required  that  the  grievances  of  the  nation  might  be  first  in- 
quired into.     A  number  of  voices  seconded  the  motion. 

XVI.  At  this  unexpected  explosion,  the  commissioner's 
friends  were  so  astonished  that  they  all  remained  mute,  till 
the  earl  of  Kincardine  interposed,  and  represented  that  sudi 
conduct  was  derogatory  to  that  high  respect  they  owed  the 
king,  whose  gracious  communication  demanded  their  firs* 
attention  ;  and  that  the  motion  for  the  committee  of  grieT- 
ances  was  an  innovation  upon  all  their  old  customs,  anUHig 
which  a  committee  of  grievances  had  never  been  heard  of>* 
the  legal  way  of  bringing  any  subject  before  parliament  b^ 
ing  by  the  lords  of  the  articles.  To  this  it  was  replied,  ik*' 
in  the  old  constitution  domini  ad  querelas  were  known  s* 
well  as  domini  ad  articulos^  and  so  late  as  Middleton's  p*'* 


*  A  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  who  had  nuun'ed  the 
and  obtained,  by  the  courtesy  of  Scotland,  the  titles  of  Hamilton. 
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liainent,  there  were  lords  of  bills  as  well  as  lords  of  articles ;    BOOK 
—the  first  being  necessary  for  bringing  forward  what  griev-     ^^^ 
ances  are  proposed  to  be  redressed  in  favour  of  the  people,      ]67a 
as  the  other  is  for  preparing  what  is  to  be  offered  to  the  par-  ^^^ ®^j|  ^^J 
liament  by  the  king :  nor  did  the  parliament,  by  nominating  subject, 
a  committee  of  articles,  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of 
nominating  committees  for  other  purposes ;  or  of  consider- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  what  was  the  most  proper  subjects 
for  their  discussing.     The  word,  grievances,  it  was  answer- 
ed, was  unknown  in  Scottish  law,  nor  were  domini  ad  que- 
rdas  committees  for  grievances — but  only  committees  ap- 
pointed for  private  cases,  where  these  were  too  numerous  to 
be  heard  by  the  articles,  as  in  Middleton^s  parliament,  where 
so  many  cases  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  a  recent  re- 
bellion.    The  debate  growing  warm,  Lauderdale  interposed 
in  his  haughty  and  imperious  manner  to  overawe  the  speak- 
ers.    But  sir  Patrick   Home   of  Polwart  spiritedly  asked 
whether  it  was  not  a  free  parliament  ?  and  the  court  party 
perceiving  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity, proposed  to  adjourn,  and  that  in  the  interim  some 
of  the  ablest  men  on  each  side  might  meet  to  deliberate  up- 
on what  was  required,  and  what  would  be  the  most  proper 
way  for  redressing  the  grievances.     A  deputation  in  conse- 
quence met  in  the  Abbey,  when  Lauderdale  offered  to  with-  Conces- 

draw  the  monopolies  of  salt,  brandy,  and  tobacco ;  but  the  *'?"*  ^^'^''- 

,  ,    r  1  1  •        1         .  •       I     •  cd  by  Lnu- 

Other  party  mformed  him  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  derdale  re- 

accede  to  any  propositions  proposed  privately  while  parlia-  ^"^^' 

nent  was  sitting,  and  they  separated  without  coming  to  any 

agreement.     The  commissioner  thought  these  concessions 

ought  to  have  satisfied  them  ;  while  they  looked  forward  to 

Us  removal — as  he  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 

MDbition — and  trusted  to  the  popularity  of  their  pretensions 

jhf  e£Rscting  their  purpose.     Both  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 

Aetntelveswith  the  people: — Lauderdale  abolished  the  odious 

'^Irictions,  but  the  oppositionists  declaimed  loudly  upon 

Pi^enting  such  abuses  for  the  future ;  of  filling  the  judi- 

^^U^ries  with  upright  judges  ;  of  reforming  the  mint,  and  aU 

'^Wing  some  relief  to  tender  consciences.     The  act  against 

^  advocates  was  also  prepared  to  be  rescinded ;  but  it  was 

^'^^tHarked  that  none  of  the  infamous  acts  against  the  presby- 
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BOOK    terians  were  mentioned  by  the  party  as  requisite  to  be  an- 

^^''      nulled  ;  and  they  who  now  knew  law  only  by  its  injustice,  fdt 

1673.     little  syinplithy  with  the  lamentations  of  lawyers :  nor  did 

the  people,  whose  almost  only  coin  was  to  pay  exorbitant 

contributions,  feel  great  anxiety  whether  the  curren^  were 

sterling  or  debased. 

XYii.  In  the  midst  of  these  contentions  the  opposition  de- 
termined to  impeach  one  of  Lauderdale^s  chief  tools— 4ir 

Impeach-    Andrew  Ramsay,  provost  of  Edinburgh — who,  from  his  ot 
ment  of  8ir      ...         .         ''I  .  ^    P  .tit  .j 

Andrew      ncial  Situation  as  first  magistrate  of  the  capital,  had  consid- 

Ramsay.  erable  interest  with  the  burghs,  by  his  own  and  his  leading 
votes  in  parliament.  He  had  held  this  situation  for  ten 
years,  and  conducted  himself  so  tyrannically  in  it — applyii^ 
the  common  good  to  the  use  of  himself  and  friends,  invent- 
ing new  employments  and  unnecessary  offices  within  the 
town  to  provide  for  his  dependents — ^that  the  citizens,  weary 
of  the  yoke,  resolved  to  turn  him  out  at  the  election  1672^ 
and  would  have  prevailed  if  two  of  their  number  had  not 
refused  to  vote-^supposii.^  the  question  would  have  been 
carried  without  them,  and  that  they  thus  would  have  pre- 
served their  credit  with  bolh  parties; — in  consequence  sir  An- 
drew had  a  majority,  and  the  citizens  were  forced  *•  to  intent 
a  reduction  of  his  election.'*  The  case  being  intimated  to 
the  chancellor  and  president,  they  ordained  an  act  to  be 
passed  in  the  council  of  Edinburgh,  declaring  that  none 
should  be  provost  for  longer  space  than  two  years  successive, 
and  this  act  to  be  sworn  by  the  tlien  present  and  every  suc- 
ceeding council.  The  act  was  accordingly  subscribed  bjsir 
Andrew  and  the  whole  council.  Notwithstanding,  assisted  by 
his  good  friend  archbishop  Sharpe,  he  determined  to  stand 
next  year ;  and  having  created  a  sham  riot  by  means  of  hb 
servants,  he  wrote  to  court  complaining  of  a  tumult  raised 
by  the  people  against  their  magistrates.  In  answer  to  this 
letter,  an  order  came  to  the  privy  council  to  inquire  into 
and  punish  the  authors  of  the  sedition.  This  inquiry  ^t* 
committed  to  the  friends  of  sir  Andrew,  who  privately  ex- 
amined a  number  of  witnesses  and  reported:  in  consequence 
a  letter  came  from  his  majesty,  deposing  the  town-clerk,  Mr. 
James  Rochead,  as  accessary  to  the  tumult,  without  eici 
allowing  him  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.     Such  was  tlie  Mf 
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ror  occasioned  by  this  proceeding,  that  no  further  opposi-    BOOK 
tion  was  made  to  sir  Andrew^s  re-election  for  the  twelfth     ^^'^ 
time  !      Now,   however,   when   the  commissioner's   power      ~i 

I  r      1  •  •  'It  1673. 

seemed  to  waver,  some  of  the  citizens  were  prevaded  upon 
to  sign^  the  accusation  against  him,  founded  upon  these  very 
acts  of  parliament  which  Lauderdale  had  found  of  such  ser- 
vice against  his  enemies,  but  which  were  now  turned  with 
effisct  against  himself  and  his  friend.      ^<  Albeit  by  the  act 
against  billeting,  it  was  declared  a  crime  in  any  man  to 
endeavour  to  thrust  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  out  of  their 
employments,  without  a  formal  and  legal  sentence,  yet  iie 
the  said  sir  Andrew  had  procured  a  letter  from  his  majesty 
to  thrust  Mr.  James   Rochead  out  of  his  employment  as 
town- clerk  of  fklinburgh  ;  and  albeit  the  making  lies  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  people  was  punishable  by  death,  yet 
he  had  represented  to  his  majesty  that  the  to\in  had  risen 
in  a  tumult  against  the  king,  and  had  thereupon  procured 
another   letter,  commanding  the  privy  council  to  proceed 
against  the  chief  citizens  as  malefactors."     As  the  charges  ||g  jgt„rn. 
ID  this  impeachment  reached,  by  implication,  the  commis-  ed  out  of 
sioner  himself,  who  had  procured  the  letters,  it  was  deemed       *^* 
expedient  to  quash  all  farther  proceedings  by  sacrificing  the 
knight,  who  was  forced  to  demit  both  his  offices,  as  lord  pro* 
TOSt  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  lord  of  session  : — a  conclusion 
which  appears  to  have  given  very  universal  satisfaction,  even 
to  tbo.se  who  favoured  the  ruling  party ;   there  is  something 
so  highly  gratifying  in  observing  the  retributive  justice  of 
providence,  when  men  who  have  stretched  the  law  in  at- 
tempting to  injure  others,  themselves  suffer  by  the  opera- 
tion of  those  same  legal  subtleties  which  they  have  called  in- 
to exercise  with  very  different  intentions  ! 

» XVIII.  Perceiving  that,  in  their  present  mood,  there  re-  par]j,^p„i 
fluained  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to  manage   the  parlia-  prorogued 
sneQt,  Lauderdale  prorogued  it;  and  foreseeing  that  the  male- 
ocmtents  would  hasten  to  court  with  their  representations. 
He  recalled  his  brother  Hatton,*  who  had  remained  in  Lou- 

*  Hattoiiy  besides  being  inadequate  to  the  delicate  task  of  managing  his 
W^Bdier^t  interest  in  sudi  a  hazardous  conjuncture,  was  also  himself  placed  in 
^  wrf  awkward  situation  ;  on  being  accused  of  deteriorating  the  coin,  a  trial 
!  in  his  majesfy*s  presence  in  London,  when  the  English  judges 
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don  as  Scottish  secretary  during  his  absence,  and  despatch- 
ed Kincardine  to  supply  his  place,  with  fresh  instructions  to 
anticipate  their  complaints,  and  counteract  their  measures, 
with  which  he  was  already  acquainted,  the  governor  of  Ber- 
wick having  intercepted  their  letters  and  sent  them  Ip  him. 
Hamilton,  Tweeddale,  and  major-general  Drummond,  on 
their  arrival  in  London,  were  coolly  received  by  the  king ; 
who  reproached  them  with  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  his  authority  in  Scotland,  by  introducing  sub- 
jects into  parliament  without  previously  submitting  them 
to  the  articles — which  he  considered  the  surest  guard  of  his 
government — ^and  endeavouring  to  force  him  to  give  up  hb 
most  faithful  servants ;  but  this  he  said  he  was  determin- 
ed he  would  not  suffer  to  be  done,  neither  by  billeting,  as 
Middleton  had  attempted,  nor  by  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  wished  for  their  offices,  as  he  believed  was  the  case 
now.  He  however  assured  them  he  would  attend  to  tiie 
grievances  of  the  country,  and  should  ever  be  ready  to  adopt 
any  proper  and  respectful  means  which  were  offered  him  for 
their  redress. 

XIX.  The  powerful  combination,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, against  his  ministers,  forced  Charles  to  use  conciliator}' 
language,  and  Lauderdale  to  adopt  more  cautious  and  tem- 
porising methods  than  were  natural  to  him.  At  this  time 
the  English  parliament  had  not  only  renewed  their  applica- 
tion for  the  removal  of  Lauderdale  from  all  his  employments, 
but  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceetl- 
ings  in  Scotland,  by  which  an  army  had  been  ordered  to  be 
raised  and  authorized  to  march  into  England  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  privy  council  of  that  kingdom,  and  into  all 
other  measures  which  tended  to  create  a  breach  of  amitt 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  both  the  king  and  Lauderdale 
dreaded  too  close  a  connexion  between  Shaftesbury  and  tbe 
leaders  of  the  English  opposition,  and  Hamilton  and  tho^e 


gave  it  against  the  master  of  the  mint,  who  was  under  the  neccssitj  of  fannf 
recourse  to  the  plea  of  "  false  coiners,"  aiid  come  down  to  Scotland,  where  fk 
business  could  be  more  fairly  investigated  by  the  essaye- masters  whok^rli 
part  of  every  melting  in  an  essaye-box  to  prove  the  purity  of  the  meul  w** 
ever  it  did  as  to  the  weight.  They  of  course  gave  it  in  Hatton*!  kt9r 
Law,  59.     Mackenzie,  2G.S 
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of  the  Scottish  party.     His  majesty,  therefore,  when  he  per-    BOOK, 
ceived  the  untractable  disposition  of  the  house  of  commons,      ^^^- 
dismissed  Hamilton  and  the   Scottish  dissenters  with   the      1674 
strongest  assurances  that  their  grievances  should  be  left  to  ^gyj[j'"^ ' 
the  full  and  free  deliberation  of  parliament.  to  HainiU 

XX.  Hamilton  announced  the  royal  pleasure  to  his  friends,  ^^"' 
and  hastened  down,  during  a  tremendous  storm,  to  concert 
with  them  the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  ensuing  important 
session.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  horse  waited  to  escort  him  on 
his  return,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  parliament  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a  splendid  train,  while  the  commissioner  en- 
tered almost  alone.     It  had   been   resolved  by   Hamilton's 
party  to  move,  immediately  after  prayers,   that  an  answer 
should  be  returned  to  the  king's  letter,  and  to  narrate  in  it  shamefully 
the  whole  of  their  complaints — hoping  by  this  means  to  pre-  I^nil^njent 
vent  any  adjournment,  at  least  till  these  were  discussed ;  but  suddenly 
no  sooner  was  prayer  ended  than  the  house  was  adjourned     J^""'® 
by  his  majesty's  command.     When   Hamilton  proposed  to 
answer  tiie  king's  letter,  he  was  told  it  was  too  late,  they 
were  now  no  parliament ;  and  the  enraged   members   were 
forced  to  depart  with  the  hopes  of  being  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessful upon  some  other  occasion  : — but  no  opportunity  was 
ever  allowed  them  to  assemble.     The  parliament  was  short-  Dissolved 
ly  after  dissolved   by  proclamation — a  thing  never   before  ,^j^  ^ 
known  in  Scotland — nor  was  another  called  during  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  Lauderdale ;  who  set  an  example  to  his  mas- 
ter of  first  prevailing  upon  servile  parliaments  to  enact  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical  statutes,  and  then  to  rule  the  subjugated 
land  without  even  the  form  of  their  ap()robation  : — a  solemn 
and  an  important  lesson  to  free  parliaments  to  beware  how 
they  betray  the  least  of  their  privileges  into  the  hands  of 
royalty  ;  or  how,  by  surrendering  constitutional  checks,  they 
enable  an  unprincipled  or  a  profligate  ministry  to  maintain 
their  seats,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the   interest,  but  the 
will  of  the  nation.     Exasperated  at  their  disappointment, 
some  of  the  Hamilton  party  proposed  to  assassinate  Lauder- 
dale, but  the  duke  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal. 

xxi.  Although  religious  persecution,  the  worst  grievance 
of  the  country,  had  not  been  mentioned  during  the  political 
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BOOK    conflict  of  parties,  yet  the  presbyterians  flattered  themselves 
^^*'      that  their  interests  would  not    be  entirely  forgotten;  and 
167^.     whichever  side  prevailed,  they  looked  forward  with  the  ruin- 
ed man^s  consolation,  that  they  could  not  be  worse  : — so  apt 
is  the  human  mind  in  adversity  to  seize  upon  the  slightest 
speck  in  the  sky  that  seems  to  promise  a  brighter  prospect 
Covenan-    for  the  future.     In  the  mean  time  they  enjoyed  a  temporary 
temporal^    relief,  and  their  zeal  improved  it  to  the  increase  of  conveo- 
relipf.         tides,  which  multiplied  everywhere;    nor  was  it  believed 
that  either  of  the  contending  dukes  was  displeased  at  this* 
each  hoping  the  other  would  be  implicated  in  the  blame  of 
these  disorders. 

XXII.  Whether  from  policy  or  from  some  transient  fit  of 
Act  of  compassion,  Lauderdale  obtained  from  the  king  an  act  of 
^'^''^^  grace,    which    he  published    with   great  solemnity   at  the 

cross  before  he  left  Edinburgh ;  all  the  fines,  arrears  oT 
cess  and   levy-money,  for  which  bonds  had  not  been  grant- 
ed, were  discharged,  and  all  accession   to  conventicles  pre- 
ceding that  date  was  pardoned.     But  this  show  of  clemency, 
which  was  objected  to  by  lawyers  as  an   illegal   stretch  of 
the  prerogative,  and  by  the  ministers  as  too  circumscribed, 
— havincr  no  prospective  operation — was  in  general  receivetl 
by  the  people  as  a  mark  of  the  commissioner's  approbation 
of  their  field  meetings ;  and  it  was  currently  reported  and 
believed  that   he   had   promised   to  procure  ample  liberty 
Its  effects,   fioni  the  king  for  the  outed  ministers.     So  general  was  this 
preaching     persuasion,  that  he  had  scarcely  gone  for  London  when  con- 
universally  venticles  sprung  up  in   every  quarter;  and  regular  preacb- 

estahlishcd.  .  ^.  cj-iiii  i  ♦ 

ing  stations  were  nxed  in  the  hills,  mosses  and  moors,  not 
only  on  the  borders,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west,  but  in 
Stirlingshire,  Perthshire,  Lennox,  the  Lothiuns,  and  Fife, 
attended  by  multitudes  every  Sabbath,  w  here  the  warm,  en- 
ergetic exhortations  of  Welsh,  Semple,  and  a  band  of  fear- 
less preachers,  produced  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  ef- 
fects upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people ;  thougli 
Kirkton  laments  that  while  many  a  soul  was  converted  to 
Jesus  Christ,  far  more  were  merely  turned  from  the  bishops 
to  profess  themselves  presbyterians. 

xxni.   Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  meetings  may  hi 
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formed,  and  of  the  effects  ibey  were  calculated  to  produce,    BOOK 

from  the  description  of  a  communion  service  drawn  up  by      ^^^ 

Mr.  Blackader,  one  of  the  officiating  ministers : —  ]674. 

"  At  the  desire  of  several  people  in  the  Merse,  Mr.  Black-  9^"™"' . 
,  1  .11         11  .      "'O"  '"  Ti- 

ader,  and  some  other  ministers,  had  resolved  on  a  meetmg  viotdale. 

in  Tiviotdale,  and  day  and  place  was  fixed  for  keeping  a 
communion;  but  from  apprehensions  of  danger,  this  resolu- 
tion was  changed,  as  it  was  feared  they  might  come  to  im- 
minent hazard.  It  was  agreed  to  delay  it  a  fortnight ;  and 
advertisement  was  sent  to  the  people  not  to  assemble.  The 
report  of  the  first  appointment  had  spread  throughout  the 
country,  and  many  were  prepared  to  resort  thither  from  dis- 
tant and  divers  quarters.  This  change  had  occasioned  great 
uncertainty :  some  had  taken  their  journey  to  the  Mefse, 
willing  to  venture  on  a  disappointment,  rather  than  miss  so 
good  an  occasion  by  sitting  still.  Mr.  Blackader  was  de- 
termined to  go,  seeing  his  stay  would  discourage  others  :  and 
if  kefH  back,  they  would  blame  him.  He  told  them  it  was 
not  likely  the  meeting  would  hold ;  yet,  lest  any  should  take 
offence,  he  was  content  to  take  his  venture  with  them.  On 
Friday  night  he  took  horse,  accompanied  with  a  small 
body  of  attendants,  and  was  joined  by  Mr.  John  Dickson  at 
the  port,  who  rode  with  him  eleven  miles  that  night.  Many 
people  were  on  the  road,  setting  forward  to  be  in  time  for 
sermon  on  Saturday  morning.  Not  a  few  bewest  of  Edin- 
burgh, hearing  the  report  of  the  delay,  remained  at  home, 
and  others  returned  on  the  way.  Nobody  was  certain,  either 
from  far  or  near,  till  they  reached  the  place ;  where  they 
would  all  have  been  disappointed,  if  providence  had  not  or- 
dered it  better  than  human  arrangement ;  for  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  people  had  prevailed  with  Mr.  Welsh,  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Blackader,  to  venture  at  a  hazard.  And 
had  it  been  delayed  a  day  or  two  longer,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  prevented,  as  the  noise  was  spread,  and  the  troops 
would  have  been  dispersed  to  stop  them. 

Meantime  the  communion  elements  had  been  prepared, 
and  the  people  in  Tiviotdale  advertised.  Mr.  Welsh  and 
Mr.  Riddel  had  reached  the  place  on  Saturday.  When 
Mr.  Blackader  arrived,  he  found  a  great  assembly,  and  still 
gathering  from  all  airts ;  which  was  a  comfortable  surprisal 
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BOOK  in  this  uncertainty  ;  whereat  they  all  marvelled,  as  a  titvp 
proof  of  the  divine  wisdom,  wherewith  the  true  Head  of  the 
1674.  church  did  order  and  arrange  his  solemn  occasions.  The 
people  from  the  east  brought  reports  that  caused  great 
alarm.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  earl  of  Hume,  as  ramp  a 
youth  as  any  in  the  country,  intended  to  assault  the  meeting 
with  his  men  and  militia,  and  that  parties  of  the  regulars 
were  coming  to  assist  him.  He  had  profanely  threatened  to 
make  their  horses  drink  the  communion  wine,  and  trample 
the  sacred  elements  under  foot.  Most  of  the  gentry  there, 
and  even  the  commonality,  were  ill  set. 

Upon  this  we  drew  hastily  together  about  seven  or  eight 
score  of  horse  on  the  Saturday,  und  equipped  with  such  fur- 
niture as  they  had.  Picquets  of  twelve  or  sixteen  men  were 
appointed  to  reconnoitre  jtind  ride  towards  the  suspected 
parts.  Single  horsemen  were  despatched  to  greater  dis 
tances,  to  view  the  country,  and  give  warning  in  case  of  at- 
tack. The  remainder  of  the  horse  were  drawn  round  to  be 
a  defence  at  such  distance  as  they  might  hear  sermon,  and 
be  ready  to  act  if  need  be.  Every  means  was  taken  to  com- 
pose the  multitude  from  needless  alarm,  and  prevent,  in  a 
harmless  defensive  way,  any  affront  that  might  be  offered  to 
so  solemn  and  sacred  a  work.  Though  many,  of  their  own 
accord,  had  provided  for  their  safety — and  this  was  more  ne- 
cessary, when  they  had  to  stay  three  days  together,  sojourn- 
ing by  lions*  dens  and  the  mountains  of  leopards — yet  none  had 
come  armed  with  hostile  intentions. 

We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy  ordinance, 
committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  invisible  protection  of  ihe 
Lord  of  Hosts,  in  whose  name  we  were  met  together.  Our 
trust  was  in  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  belter  than  wea- 
pons of  war,  or  the  strength  of  hills.  If  the  God  of  Jacob 
was  our  refuge,  we  knew  that  our  cause  would  prosper;— 
that  in  his  favour  there  was  more  security  than  in  all  the  de- 
fences of  art  or  of  nature.  The  })lace  where  we  convened 
was  every  way  commodious,  and  seemed  to  have  been  form- 
ed on  purpose.  It  was  a  green  and  pleasant  haugh,  fast  by 
the  water  side,  (the  Whitadder).  On  either  hand  there 
was  a  spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a  lialf  round,  covered  with 
delightful  pasture,  and  risint' with  a  gentle  slope  to  a  gooJij 
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t.     Above  us  was  the  clear  blue  sk\',  for  it  was  a  sweet    BOOK 

aim  Sabbath  morning,  promising  to  be  indeed  one  of 

iys  of  the  Son  of  man.     There  was  a  solemnity  in  the      1674. 

befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  the  whole  soul 
pure  and  holy  frame.  The  communion  tables  were 
i  on  the  green  by  the  water,  and  around  them  the  peo- 
1(1  arranged  themselves  in  decent  order.  But  the  far 
2r  multitude  sat  on  the  brae-face,  which  was  crowded 
top  to  bottom,  full  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  was  ever  seen 
at  sort.  Each  day,  at  the  congregation's  dismissing, 
linisters,  with  their  guards,  and  as  many  of  the  people 
uld,  retired  to  their  quarters  in  three  several  country 
J,  where  they  might  be  provided  with  necessaries  for 
and  horse  for  payment. 

ireral  of  the  yeomen  refused  to  take  money  for  their  pro- 
is,  but  cheerfully  and  abundantly  invited  both  ministers 
;entlemen  each  day  at  dismissing.     The  horsemen  drew 

a  body  till  the  people  left  the  place,  and  then  marched 
odiy  array  at  a  little  distance,  until  all  were  safely  lodg- 
i  their  quarters;  dividing  themselves  into  three  squa- 
i,  one  for  each  town  where  were  their  respective  lodg- 
s.     Each   parly   had    its  own   commander.      Watches 

regularly  set  in  empty  barns,  and  other  out-houses, 
e  guards  were  placed  during  the  night.  Scouts  were 
to  look  about,  and  get  intelligence.     In  the  morning, 

the  people  returned  to  the  meeting,  the  horsemen  ac- 
lanied  them ;  all  the  three  parties  met,  a  mile  from  the 

and  marched  in  a  full  body  to  the  consecrated  ground, 
congregation  being  all  fairly  settled  in  their  places,  the 
clsmen  took  their  several  stations  as  formerly, 
lese  accidental  volunteers  seemed  to  have  been  the  gift 
ovidence,  and  they  secured  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
ince  ;  for  from  Saturday  morning,  when  the  work  began, 

Monday  afternoon,  we  suffered  not  the  least  affront  or 
station  from  enemies,  which  appeared  wonderful.  At 
there  was  some  apprehension  ;  but  the  people  sat  un 
rbed,  and  the  whole  was  closed  in  as  orderly  a  way  as 
d  been  in  the  time  of  Scotland's  brightest  noon.  And, 
,  the  spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed,  and  de- 
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BOOK    vout  faces,  must  have  struck  the  adversaries  with  awe,  and 
been  more  formidable  than  any  outward  ability  of  fierce 


Ig.^^  looks  and  warlike  array.  We  desired  not  the  countenance 
of  earthly  kings ;  there  was  a  spiritual  and  divine  Majestj 
shining  on  the  work,  and  sensible  evidence  that  the  Great 
Master  of  assemblies  was  present  in  the  midst.  It  was,  in* 
deed,  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  who  covered  us  a  table  in  the 
wilderness,  in  presence  of  our  foes,  and  reared  a  pillar  of 
glory  between  us  and  the  enemy,  like  the  fiery  cloud  of  old, 
that  separated  between  the  camp  of  Israel  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, encouraging  to  the  one,  but  dark  and  terrible  to  the 
other.  Though  our  vows  were  not  ofiered  within  the  oourti 
of  God's  house,  they  wanted  not  sincerity  of  heart,  which  is 
better  than  the  reverence  of  sanctuaries.  Amidst  die  loodj 
mountains,  we  remembered  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  true 
worship  was  not  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  or  Samaria ;  that  the 
beauty  of  holiness  consisted  not  in  consecrated  buildings,  or 
material  temples.  We  remembered  the  ark  of  the  Israelites, 
which  had  sojourned  for  years  in  the  desert,  with  no  dwell- 
ing-place but  the  tabernacles  of  the  plain.  We  tliougbt  of 
Abraham,  and  the  ancient  patriarchs,  who  laid  their  victims 
on  the  rocks  for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under  the 
shade  of  the  green  tree. 

The  ordinance  of  tlie  last  supper,  that  memorial  of  bi< 
dying  love  till  his  second  coming,  was  signally  countenanced  ; 
:ind  backed  with  power  and  refreshing  influence  from  above. 
Blessed  be  God,  for  he  hath  visited  and  confirmed  his  heri- 
tage when  it  was  weary.       In  that  day,   Zion  put  on  the 
beauty  of  Sharon  and  Carniel ;  the  mountains   broke  forth 
into  singing,   and  the  desert  place   was   made  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.     Few  such  days  were  seen  in  the  de- 
solate church   of  Scotland,  and  few '  will  ever  witness  the 
like.     There  was  a  rich  and  plentiful  eflusion  of  the  Spirit 
shed  abroad  on  many  hearts.     Their  souls,   filled  with  het- 
venly  transports,   seemed  to   breathe  in  a  diviner  element, 
and  to  burn  upwards,  as  with  the  fire  of  a  pure  and  hoir 
devotion.      The   ministers   were   visibly    assisted   to  spesk 
home   to   the    conscience  of  the  hearers.     It  seemed  as  if 
God  had  touched  their  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  his  ails'i 
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3r  they  who  witnessed  declared,  they  carried  more  like  am-  BOOK 
lassadors  from  the  court  of  heaven,  than  men  cast  in  earthly  ^^^ 
aould. 

The  tables  were  served  by  some  gentlemen  and  persons 
»f  the  gravest  deportment.  None  were  admitted  without 
okens»  as  usual,  which  were  distributed  on  the  Saturday, 
>ut  only  to  such  as  were  known  to  some  of  the  ministers, 
»r  persons  of  trust,  to  be  free  of  public  scandals.  All  the 
■egular  forms  were  gone  tlirough  :  the  communicants  enter- 
ed at  one  end,  and  retired  at  the  other,— ^  way  being  kept 
Jear  to  take  their  seats  again  on  the  hill-side.  Mr.  Welsh 
^reached  the  action  sermon,  and  served  the  first  two  tables, 
IS  he  was  ordinarily  put  to  do  on  such  occasions :  the  other 
bur  ministers,  Mr.  Blackader,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Riddel, 
md  Mr.  Rae,  exhorted  the  rest  in  their  turn  :  the  table  ser- 
vice was  closed  by  Mr.  Welsh,  with  solemn  thanksgivings- 
ind  solemn  it  was — ^and  sweet  and  edifying  to  see  the  gra- 
vity and  composure  of  all  present,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the 
service.  The  communion  was  peaceably  concluded  ;  all  the 
people  heartily  offering  up  their  gratitude,  and  singing  with 
I  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  their  salvation.  It  was  plea- 
lant,  as  the  night  fell,  to  hear  their  melody  swelling  in  full 
unison  along  the  hill,  the  whole  congregation  joining  with 
one  accord,  and  praising  God  with  the  voice  of  psalms. 

There  were  two  long  tables,  and  one  short,  across  the 
bead,  with  seats  on  each  side.  About  a  hundred  sat  at 
every  table :  there  were  sixteen  tables  in  all,  so  that  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  communicated  that  day. 

The  afternoon  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
from  Genesis  xxii.  14;  and  verily  might  the  name  of  the 
place  be  called  Bethel,  or  Jehovah-jireh,  where  the  Lord^s 
power  and  presence  was  so  signally  manifested.  After  so 
^ick  and  fearful  a  darkness  had  overshadowed  the  land,  the 
'%ht  of  his  countenance  had  again  shone  through  the  cloud 
^ith  dazzling  brightness,  and  many  there  would  remember 
'ie  glory  of  that  day.  Well  might  the  faith  of  the  good  old 
^^riarch  be  contrasted  with  their's  on  that  occasion ;  they 
'^  come  on  a  journey  of  three  days  into  the  wilderness  to 
"^1:  their  sacrifice :  they  had  come  in  doubt  and  perplexity 
^  to  the  issue ;  but  the  God  of  Jacob  had  been  their  refuge 
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and  their  strength,  hiding  them  in  his  pavilion  in  the  evil 
day.  The  whole  of  this  solemn  service  was  closed  by  Mr. 
Blackader  on  Monday  afternoon,  from  Isaiah  liii.  10."* 

XXIV.  But  the  delusive  prospects  of  the  presby terians  were 
of  short  duration — Charles  was  implacable ;  and  when  Lau- 
derdale came  to  court,  he  denounced  the  opposite  faction 
as  the  cause  of  the  disorders.  Hamilton,  Tweeddale^  and 
their  friends,  were  invited  to  revisit  Whitehall,  and  desired 
to  state  their  grievances  in  writing ;  they  did  so,  but  refus> 
ed  to  sign  it,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  **  word  of  a 
prince,^  that  it  should  never  be  used  against  them.  They 
knew  too  well  the  treachery  of  that  prince,  and  the  terrible 
extent  of  the  statute  against  leasing-making,  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  monarch,  and  they  returned  to 
Scotland  without  having  efiected  any  thing  in  favour  of 
themselves  or  their  country.  Their  complaints,  however, 
kept  alive  the  jealousy  and  the  fears  of  the  English.  The 
commons  afterwards  presented  a  long  address  against  Lau- 
derdale, displaying  his  despotical  principles,  and  enumerat- 
ing his  tyrannical  acts ;  declaring  the  liberty  of  the  country 
in  danger,  and  the  peace  of  the  two  nations  insecure,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  power,  and  praying  that  he  might 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  majesty's  council  and  pre- 
sence.f  The  effect  was  to  root  him  more  firmly  in  the  af- 
fections of  Charles. 

XXV.  All  in  the  Scottish  privy  council  who  were  inimical 
to  Lauderdale,  except  Hamilton,  were  removed ;  and  letters 
immediately  transmitted  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  house  and  field  conventicles.  Rumours  ot* 
these  letters  excited  considerable  alarm  ;  but  as  the  men 
durst  not  openly  appear  with  any  remonstrance,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  or  fine,  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  de- 
termined to  step  forward  upon  the  occasion,  and  try  what 
effect  a  supplication  from  females  would  have  upon  ibe^e 
noblemen,  now  the  associates  of  cavaliers  renowned  for  ^mI- 
lantry.  Fifteen — chiefly  ministers'  widows — undertook  to  pre- 

*  Crichton's  Life  of  Blackader,  p.  198,  ef  seq, 

I  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  examination  before  the  house  of  commons,  disco?* 
ered  the  intention  of  the  commissioner  to  have  marched  a  Scottish  armT  in- 
to England  to  support  the  measures  of  the  Cabal,  if  the  king  hiKl  not  shrink. 
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sent,  to  as  many  of  the  principal  lords  of  council,  each  of    BOOK 
them  a  copy  of  a  petition,  praying  that  the  "  honest  minis-     ^^^' 
ters  throughout  the  land,  and  in  that  city,  might  be  permit-      jg^^ 
ted  lawfully,  and  without  molestation,  to  exercise  their  holy  The  ladies 
function,  as  the  people  should  in  an  orderly  way  call  them."  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Upon  the  4th  of  June,  the  first  day  in  which  the  new  coun-  tion  in  fa- 
cil  met,  the  whole  parliament  close  was  filled  with  women.  ouucTmi-* 
The  primate  accompanied  the  chancellor,  and  terribly  afhid  nistere. 
at  the  crowd,  stuck  close  by  him  for  protection.     Mr.  John 
Livingston's  widow  presented  her  copy  of  the  petition  first, 
which  Rothes  received  courteously,  read  it,  and  listened  with 
apparent  attention  to  the  lady's  eloquence ;  who,  to  enforce 
her  arguments,  or  to  secure  her  hearer,   held  him  by  the 
sleeve,  while  he  inclined  his  head,  and  thus  they  walked  to- 
gether to  the  council-chamber  door.     Sharpe,  who  sneaked 
behind,  was  assailed  with  the  epithets  of  Judas  and  traitor ; 
and  one  of  the  heroines  drawing  near  him,  laid  her  hand  on 
his  neck,  and  told  him  '^  ere  all  was  done  that  neck  behov- 
ed to  pay  f'  but  no  other  incivility  was  used,  nor  any  out- 
rage attempted.     Stair,   president  of  the  court  of  session, 
was  the  only  lord  who  behaved  uncourteously  upon  the  oc- 
casion.    When  the  petition  was  presented  to  him,  he  threw 
it  upon  the  ground,  which  provoked  the  galling  taunt  from 
some  of  the  bystanders,  *'  that  he  had  not  so  treated  the  re- 
monstrance.^'    When  the  council  convened,  the  petition  was 
voted  a  seditious  libel,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  subscriber  It  is  voted 
were  called  in,  one  after  another.     Upon  examination,  they  *«<**^^°""« 
declared  no  man  had  any  hand  in  the  paper,  and  that  they 
were  induced  to  this  unwonted  procedure,  from  a  sense  of 
their  own  desolate  condition,  while  the  pulpits  were  filled 
with  ignorant  and  profane  men  whom  they  could  not  hear. 
The  culprits  were  then  enclosed  in  a  room  together,  and  the 
provost  and  guard  sent  for  to  disperse  the  crowd ;  but  they 
refused  to  withdraw  without  their   companions :    and  the 
magistrates  being  ashamed  to  proceed   to  extremities,  the 
council  for  once  displayed  a  little  courtesy,  and  let  go  the  Proceed- 
prisoners.     Next  day,  however,  repenting  of  their  politeness,  jtl^ubscrib! 
they  summoned  the  subscribers,  three  of  whom  were  thrown  «"• 
into  prison,  and  the  rest  denounced  rebels. 

xxvi.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  any  political  parties  existed     ^^'^5. 
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whose  actions  can  bear  the  strict  scrutiny  of  succeeding  ages. 
There  is  so  much  stirring  for  private  interest  cloaked  under 
professions  for  the  common  weal,  that,  were  it  not  for  some 
few  redeeming  characters,  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
pronounce^  that  no  such  thing  as  public  virtue  ever  existed 
aDnong  either  statesmen  or  politicians ; — unfortunately  none 
such  appeared  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — The 
foll&wing,  which  has  been  marked  as  patriotic  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  lawyers,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  only 
the  petty  writhings  of  party  feeling.  What  originated  it, 
was  undoubtedly  Lauderdale's  cfespotisni : — he  had  checked 
the  nobles,  and  only  wanted  to  check  the  commons  and  the 
bar ;  and  a  private  quarrel  enabled  him  to  do  so.  The 
earl  of  Callendar  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton's 
daughter ;  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale.  A  private  lawsuit  between  these  two  noblemen 
was  naturally  espoused  by  the  friends  of  both,  and  all  the 
virulence  of  political  animosity  mingled  in  the  dispute.  As 
parties  stood,  Lauderdale  had  the  court  of  session  entirely 
at  his  back ;  but  at  present  he  was  in  a  minority  in  parlia- 
ment :  he  therefore  determined  that  the  court  of  session 
should  decide  the  question  before  he  departed  for  London, 
and  to  sit  himself  as  an  extraordinary  judge  upon  the  occa- 
sion. But  a  statute  concerning  the  regulation  of  judicat(v 
ries,  enacted  so  late  as  1672,  expressly  provided  that  every 
cause  to  be  heard  in  the  inner-house,  should  be  marked  and 
called  according  to  the  date  of  its  registration  ;  and  if  any 
cause  was  called  by  anticipation  out  of  its  due  course,  nei- 
ther party  was  bound  to  appear  or  plead ;  and  although  the 
parties  should  not  object,  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  en- 
gross or  to  extract  the  decision  of  the  court.  To  get  the 
better  of  a  rule  so  explicit,  in  an  act  which  had  been  almost 
forcibly  carried  by  the  commissioner  himself,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  lawyers,  required  a  total  want  of 
every  principle  of  modesty  or  of  moral  feeling;  but  a  wretch- 
ed quibble  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  president,  and 
served  to  reconcile  the  rest  to  this  legal  wrong.  The  case 
had  never  been  enrolled  ;  therefore  it  was  not  calling  it  out 
of  its  due  order  on  the  rolls,  to  call  it  before  all  those  that 
were.     An  interlocutor  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline 
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followed  of  course.     Sir  George  Lockhart,  Callendar's  ad-    BOOK 
voc^te,  who  knew  that  Hamilton's  interest  would  carry  it  in      ^^^' 
parliament,  advised  an  appeal,  which  was  immediately  lodged.      1675. 
Although  this  was  no  unprecedented  proceeding,  yet  the  pu-  ^^^dT- 
rity  of  the  bench  having  been  challenged,  and  the  appellant's  gainst  the 
leading  counsel — who  stood  highest  at  the  bar — supposed  to  fhcTOurtof 
be  looking  up  to  the  president's  chair,  not  only  the  private  session. 
interest  of  Lauderdale's  uncle,  but  of  the  president,  requiri&d 
that  no  appeal  should  be  allowed  in  the  present  case;  and 
sir  George  Lockhart  and  sir  John  Cunningham  being  requir- 
ed  to  swear  to  the  advice  they  had  given,  they  refused  to 
comply  with  this  arbitrary  mandate. 

xxvii.  Lauderdale,   when   he  went  to    England,  carried  Lauder- 
w  ith  him  a  letter  from  the  court  of  session,  declaring  the  ^ua^de^"' 
legality  of  his  conduct,  and  humbly  intreating  his  majesty's  fended  by 
opinion  upon  a  representation  of  the  case ;  and  enforced  by    *  *^""' 
a  most  cogent  argument,  the  reasons  against  any  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  bench  ; — **  in  the  session  the  king  had  the 
sole  nomination  of  all  the  judges,  wht*reas  the  parliament  was 
not  of  his  election."    Charles  could  not  withstand  this  logic; 
and,  in  a  letter  to  the  session,  declared  his  intention  con- 
stantly to  maintain  the  authority  of  that  court  against  all  en-  Approved 
croachments  that  might  be  attempted  against  it;  expressed ^y"^^'**' 
his  dissatisfaction  with,  and  abhorrence  of  the  appeal,  and 
his  pleasure  that  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  like  prac- 
tices in  future.    He  at  the  samie  time  ordered  solemn  intima- 
tion to  be  made  to  all  connected  with  the  college  of  justice, 
that  none  of  them  should  presume  to  speak  or  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  import  charging  the  sentences  of  the  lords 
of  session  with  injustice ;  and  intimated  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings should  take  place  against  those  who  gave  in  the 
late  appeal,  or  the  advocates  who  refused  to  give  their  oaths 
respecting  their  accession,  provided  these  advocates  solemn- 
ly disavowed  the  right  of  appeals ;  but  in  case  of  refusal, 
they  were  to  be  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  any  part 
of  their   functions   in   time  coming.     Lockhart  and  Cun- 
ningham were,   upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  called  be-  ffoceed- 
foTe   the  lords,   and  had   the  royal  pleasure   intimated  totheadvo-' 
them  ;  but  they  adhered  to  the  opinion  they  had  expressed,  2^^^**? 
that  the  appeal  was  legal,  and  were  in  consequence  debarred  appea). 
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BOOK    from  practice  during  his  majest/s  pleasure.     About  fifty  ad- 
^^^     vocates  followed  these  eminent  lawyers  out  of  the  setsion 
house,  and  were  also  debarred,  and  exiled  twelve  miles  froin 
Eklinburgh.     But  the  bar  was  divided  between  the  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Lauderdale  factions,  and  those  who  had  at  til 
taken  any  active  share  in  the  business  of  the  appeal,  were 
forced,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  than  for  inte^ 
est,  to  adhere  to  the  side  they  had  espoused ;  because^  by 
disavowing  the  right  of  appeal,  they  ran  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring a  charge  of  high  treason  for  disowning  the  authority  of 
parliament;  and  at  this  period  there  was  a  probability  that 
the  appealers  would  have  a  majority  on  the  first  meeting  of 
that  assembly. 
They  en-        xxviii.  Excluded  from  the  capital,  and  the  exercise  of 
deavour  to  their  professional  duties,  they  applied  themselves  to  secure 
burg^f.  ^   ^^^^^  interest  with  the  burghs,  in  a  meeting  that  was  to  take 
place  at  Stirling.      But  bailie  Baird,  who  represented  Edin- 
burgh, perceiving  that  tbeir's  was  a  declining  cause,  with  a 
policy  not  always  neglected  by  the  bailies  of  the  same  city 
even  at  this  day,  chose  to  withdraw,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.    When  the  convention  met  in  the  capital,  they  re- 
The  king's  ceived  a  royal  mandate,  desiring  them  to  consider  how  ranch 
convemion^  Prejudice  they  suffered  from  being  represented  in  parliameni 
by  the  dependants  of  the  nobility,  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, and  renew  tlie  good  old  acts  of  the  burghs,  which  pre- 
vented any  but  persons  in  trade  from  being  elected.     The 
advocates    who   knew    that    this    admonition    was    levelled 
at    them,    and    was    intended  to  reduce  the  burghs  to  an 
entire  dependance  upon  Lauderdale,  circulated  among  die 
Advice  of    members  **  reasons"  why  the  absolute  regulations  were  iie- 
cHtcr.*^^^     ver  in  application  : — "  That  the  burgesses  and  traders  be- 
ing  unacquainted   with    law,  and   unaccustomed    to  public 
speaking,   were   unable   to  defend  their  privileges  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  only  safety 
lay  in  choosing  able  men  who  could  stand  between  them  and 
the  other  two  estates,  when  there  was  any  collision  of  inte- 
rests ;  and  that  the  electing  of  such  men  was  the  only  expe- 
dient by  which  the  parliament  of  England  preserved  its  li- 
berty, and  the  nation  their  privileges.     Nor  was  there  anj 
hazard  to  trade  by  choosing  such  as  were  not  traders*  kt 
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there  would  still  be  many  who  were,  and  could  instruct  such    BOOK 
as  were  not,  pravided  they  were  honest ;  and  although  the     '^'^' 
burglis  would  not  restrict  themselves  to  traders,  by  reviving      i675. 
old  acts,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  choosing  traders, 
if  these  were  the  best  qualified.     Besides,  the  hazard  of  pre* 
limiting  the  parliament,  by  their  presuming  to  determine  for 
the  burgh  who  they  should  choose  as  members,  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  convention.''     An  answer  in  accordance  with  Answer  of 
these   sentiments,    respectfully   asserting   the   unrestrained  tio„  ^q  l\^Q' 
rights  of  election,  was  returned  to  his  majesty;  but  the  least  ^°S- 
opposition  to  the  royal  will  was  deemed  sedition,  and  the 
privy  council  fined  the  provosts  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
Jedburgh,  for  being  the  authors  of  a  paper,  which,  in  fact,  of  it  fined. 
was  drawn  up  by  sir  George  Mackenzie,  sir  George  Lock- 
hart,  and  Mr.  Walter  Pringle. 

XXIX.  Foiled  in  their  manceuvres  with  the  burghs,  the  ap* 
pellants  presented  an  address  to  the  privy  council,  satisfacto- 
rily establishini;  the  ricrht  of  appeal,  both  from  precedent  and  Advocates 

:       r         r  *  1   .k  •  •  II        1        V.       ftddressto 

acts  of  parliament;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  legality  of|),^^„QciL 

their  refusing  to  answer  upon  oath,  except  in  matters  of  trea- 
son, particularly  in  what  might  tend  to  discover  the  practice 
of  their  employments  between  them  and  their  clients ;  but, 
though  distinguished  by  some  exquisite  sarcasm  on  the  court 
of  session,*  so  far  from  breathing  any  thing  like  a  noble  spi- 
rit of  inde))endence,  it  is  marked  by  a  servile  crouching  to 
royal  prerogative,  common  to  the  whole  profession  of  that 
day.  They  acknowledged  their  sacred  and  undoubted  so- 
vereign to  be  most  just  and  gracious,  and  that  they  were  un- 
worthy to  breathe  in  his  dominions,  if  their  loyalty,  allegi- 
ance, and  duty  to  his  majesty's  interest  and  service,  were 
not  so  eminent  and  exemplary  as  might  be  justly  expected 
from  persons  of  their  station,  capacity,  and  knowledge ;  de- 

*  After  having  stated  their  reasons  for  appealing  very  strongly  and  clearly, 
they  add,  "as  the  petitioners  acknowledge,  there  are  eminent  lawyen  upon  the 
■esaion  of  deserved  reputation ;  so  if  the  lords  of  session,  by  an  act  of  sederunt 
or  otherwise,  will  plainly  and  clearly  declare  that  protestations  for  remeid  of 
law  to  his  majesty  and  estates  of  parliament,  were,  and  are  in  themselves  un- 
kiwful ;  and  that  the  parliament  cannot  therefore  review  and  rescind  their  de- 
creets if  they  find  just  cause ;  the  petitioners  will  so  far  defer  to  their  autho- 
rity»  as  to  be  conduded  thereby,  and  satisfy  what  was  prescribed  by  the  lords 
of  session  as  to  that  point.**     Humble  address  of  the  Advocates,  &c. 
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testing  from  their  very  souls  all  disloyal  practices,  whidi  in 
the  least  teod  to  the  diminution  of  his  majesty's  prerogative^ 
power,  and  greatness,  in  the  preservation  of  what  they  de- 
clare themselves  fully  convinced  is  bound  up  the  happinen, 
peace,  and  security  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But  these  high 
sounding  professions  were  unavailing ;  the  privy  council  vol- 
ed  the  petition  seditious,  transmitted  it  to  the  kirtg,  and  pro- 
cessed the  subscribers.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  London 
to  explain  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  appellants,  and 
defences  were  given  in  to  the  privy  council  by  those  who 
remained;  but  while  the -cause  was  pending,  sir  George 
Mackenzie  called  together  all  the  advocates  who  remained, 
and  representing  to  them  the  folly  of  contending  with  their 
prince,  or  adhering  to  a  faction  unable  to  protect  them,  they 
all  agreed  to  a  submission,  throwing  themselves  entirelj 
upon  his  majesty's  mercy ;  to  which,  after  some  reluctance, 
their  leaders,  who  were  at  court,  also  acceded.  **  Thus," 
says  sir  George,  ^*  the  storm  spent  itself  without  prejudice 
to  the  authority  it  had  opposed;  all  rebellions  being  still 
found  either  to  fix  or  to  destroy  the  power  against  which 
they  are  raised  :" — ^and  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decisioo 
of  the  court  of  session  remained,  like  other  grievances,  to  be 
redressed  by  a  revolution  ;  one  of  whose  happy  consequences 
it  was,  to  free  that  court  from  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  to  render  appeals  to  parliament  less  necessary.* 

XXX.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  advocates  having  ever 
suffered  more  for  their  opposition*     Lauderdale  rested  sa- 


•  Mackenzie's  History,  A.  D.  167^-5.  Crawford's  Hist.  MSa  Kirton. 
I^w's  Memorials.  I  have  chiefly  followed  the  narration  of  Mackeust  witb 
regard  to  the  facts,  because,  being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings, he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  principal  public  transactions ;  but  I  can- 
not give  him  implicit  credit  when  those  are  not  borne  out  by  the  papers  he 
produces,  or  by  corroborative  evidence.  The  book  being  imperfect,  contiins 
several  apparent  contradictions,  which,  perhaps,  had  it  been  complete,  might 
have  been  reconciled.  In  this  statement,  for  instance,  he  tells  us,  p.  294.  thst 
sir  John  Cuninghame  went  to  London,  and  was  followed  by  sir  George  Lock- 
hart  and  sir  Robert  Sinclair ;  but  these  two  latter  lurkt  near  North  Allartoot 
without  acquainting  even  their  own  wives  of  their  residence,  to  wait  till  the  it- 
sue  of  the  process  before  the  privy  council,  which  they  left  sir  George  to  braTc^ 
should  be  known ;  yet,  before  it  was  settled,  we  find,  p.  369»Jbur  of  the  td- 
vooates  at  London.  But  the  whole  of  his  work  must  be  coniidered  rather  ii 
an  apology  than  a  histoiy. 
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tisfied  with  their  submission,  and  even  received  some  of  their    BOOK 

most  active  leaders  into  Favour ;  but  the  burghs  were  made     ^^^ 

to  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance  for  having  dared  to  assert      1675. 

their  rights.     Eklinburc^h,  as  first  in  rank,  was,  upon  a  fri-  TheburRht 

1  M         t  -L .      1  !•  11..  punished. 

volous  pretext,*  prohibited  from  electmg  their  magistrates 

for  a  twelvemonth ;  nor  was  the  wretched  privilege  of  ap« 
pointing  as  civic  rulers  creatures  nominated  by*  the  higher 
powers  restored  to  them,  till  their  commissioner  to  the  con- 
vention had  lent  his  aidf  to  lay  the  liberties  of  the  whole  at 
the  feet  of  his  majesty. 

XXXI.  Goaded  by  the  complaints  of  the  bishops,  the  king 
wrote  repeatedly  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  enforce 
the  laws ;  and  upon  an  ill-founded  report  of  some  resistance 
to  an  attempt  to  disperse  a  conventicle,  preparations  were 
made  for  invading  the  western  counties  by  an  army  from 
Ireland.     A  thousand  soldiers  were  ordered  to  hold  them-  Prepara 
selves  in  readiness  to  march  from  Berwick  ;  and  although  in  tionsforin. 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  an  additional  force  was  ordered  to  ^tUmd. 
be  raised,  and  the  militia  in  the  different  counties  to  be  pre- 
pared for  action.  But  the  oppressors  knew  that  they  merited, 
and  therefore  they  dreaded  the  tumultuous  vengeance  of  the 
people ;  nor  can  any  thing  account  for  that  long  continued 
quietness,  except  the  prevalence  of  these  principles  which 
their  rulers  were  attempting  to  extirpate.     Some  disturb- 
ances did  take  place  from  the  employment  of  that  univer- 
sally detested  race  of  miscreants,  spi^^  who,  mingling  with 
the  congregations   under   the  semblance   of  greater   zeal, 
urged*  to  resistance  the  unsuspecting  or  the  rash  ;  but  no- 
thing beyond  the  importance  of  a  trifling  scuffle  had  taken 
place,  when,  in  addition  to  all  other  means  of  oppression,  the  Private 
seats  of  ten  gentlemen  and  two  noblemen,  living  in  different  ^^/'*' 
parts  of  the  country,  were  seized  and  garrisoned  under  the 

*  Instead  of  electing  the  magistratei  upon  the  first  Tuesday  after  Siichael. 
DiaSt  they  had  elected  them  upon  Michaelnuw  day ! 

f  In  a  convention  of  the  royal  burghs  that  met  at  Glasgow,  July  B,  1675^ 
the  convention  razed  from  their  records  the  letter  to  the  king  aaaerting  their 
right*;  agreed  to  revise  the  old  acts  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  commiaaion* 
era  to  parliament,  and  **  fortified  the  same  by  adding  such  certificates  as  would 
■ecure  them  irom  all  fear  of  innovation  for  the  future.**  Letter  from  the  Con* 
Tention  to  his  Migesty.     Mackenzie,  p.  318. 
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pretext  of  preventing  disorders.*  With  an  intrepidity  worthy 
of  his  former  appearance  in  parliament,  sir  Patrick  Home  of 
Polwart  opposed  planting  garrisons  in  a  peaceful  and  loyal 
country  as  intolerable  fetters  upon  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  resisted  payment  of  the  arbitrary  exactions  for 
their  support  in  bis  own  shire.  Having  given  in  a  bill  of 
suspension  to  lord  Colington,  his  lordship  refused  it ;  and 
sir  Patrick  took  instruments,  for  which  offence  he  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  all  public  trust,  and  committed  prisoner 
to  Stirling  castle. 

XXXII.  First  to  oppress,  and  then*to  punish  a  person  or  a 
people  for  complaining  of  oppression,  is  so  natural,  and  oc- 
curs so  frequently  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  however 
they  may  rouse  our  indignation,  cases  of  this  kind  seldom 
excite  our  surprise  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any  instance 
more  flagrant  than  that  of  Henry,  lord  Cardross^  will  easily 
be  found.  Sir  Patrick  Home  bad,  by  his  previous  )>arlia- 
mentary  opposition,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govern* 
ment ; — I  have  been  unable  to  discorer  any  offence,  except 
his  virtues,  with  which  lord  Cardross  was  chargeable.  His 
lordship  having  gone  to  Edinburgh  upon  business,  his  lady, 
who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  remained  at  home  al- 
most alone,  the  greater  part  of  the  servants  being  absent 
with  their  lord.  Probably  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
sir  Mungo  Murray,  with  a  party,  came  at  dead  of  night, 
and,  thundering  at  the  gates,  demanded  admittance,  else 
they  would  burst  them  open  and  burn  the  house«  Cardross 
castle  is  near  the  highland  border,  and  such  an  attack,  at 
such  an  hour,  created  a  terrible  alarm  to  the  helpless  in- 


•  By  the  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  a  conveyance  iA  lands  by  a  royal  charter 
did  not  entitle  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  deed  was  conceired  to  raise  s 
fortalice  or  strength,  unless  that  privilege  was  expressly  granted — it  beiog 
deemed  a  right  inherent  in  the  crown — and  therefore  in  times  of  public  coo< 
motion,  places  which  came  under  that  description — unless  so  excepted — m^ht 
be  seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  king.  Craig,  Jus  Peudale,  lib.  iL  dieg.  8  and 
3.  Arnot's  Hist,  of  Ed.  ch.  4.  The  places  at  this  time  seized  wcit  Bridge- 
house,  LinltthgowshTre ;  Cardross,  Perthshire;  Olentirring,  Stirling;  MevaSi 
Renfrewshire ;  Douchil,  Knows,  Dean,  at  Kilnuimock,  Ayrshire ;  Hosse  ol 
Airdrie,  Lanarkshire;  House  of  Branxholm,  Newark,  Selkirk;  Homihil^ 
Roxburgh  ;  Blane,  Berwickshire ;  hurd  of  Ridde]*^  house,  and  th«  cvdt  if 
Dumfries. 
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mates ;  nor  was  it  lessened  when,  to  the  repeated  inquiries    BOOK 
of  "  Who  knocked  7*  the  only  answer  that  was   returned     ^^^ 
was,  ^^  Scottishmen.*^     Constrained  at  last  to  open  the  gates,      1675. 
the  soldiers  rushed  in  in  the  most  riotous  manner,  and,  al- 
though lady  Cardross  was  in  so  delicate  a  situation,  they 
obliged  her  to  rise  from   bed  that  they  might  search  her 
chamber.     They  then  forced  her  to  unlock  the  private  room 
where  all  lord  Cardross's  valuable  papers  were  lying  open, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  in  treaties,  proceeded  to  throw  every 
thing  into  confusion,  breaking  up  his  chests,  and  using  the 
most  insulting  and  threatening  language.     They  concluded  Seizure  of 
the  outrage  by  carrying  off  Mr.  John  King,  his  lordship's  ^^^  y^^ 
chaplain,  and  Mr.  Robert  Langlands,  governor  to  his  bro-  Langlaiid*'. 
thers. 

XXXII  r.  Whatever  secret  orders  they  might  have  had  for 
this  proceeding,  they  produced  no  warrant ;  nor  was  any 
other  reason  ever  alleged  than  some  information  that  had 
been  given   respecting  Mr.   King^s  preaching.     Langlands 
tbej  dismissed  after  marching  him  ten  miles,  and  keeping 
him  prisoner  a  day  and  a  night ;    Klhg  was  rescued  by  some  King  re*. 
of  the  country  people.     As  soon  as  lord  Cardross  heard  of^ 
the  violent  and  illegal  assault  upon  his  house,  he  applied  to 
the  privy  council  by  petition,  and  urged  not  only  his  common 
rights  as  a  subject,  but  his  special  privileges  as  a  peer,  which 
ought  to  have  protected  him  against  the  irregular  execution 
of  a  legal  warrant,  and  much  more  from  the  insolent  intru- 
sion of  soldiers.     His  petition  was  disregarded ;  but  a  repre- 
sentation coming  from  the  soldiers  respecting  King's  rescue, 
because  some  of  his  lordship's  servants*  were  present,  the 
same  counc'd  found  him  guilty  art  and  part  in  an  attempt  Lord  Car- 
upon  his  majesty's  forces ;  fined  him  in  one  thousand  pounds  a^TropH- 
sterling,  and  committed  him  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  casde  sooed  as 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  besides  fining  him  in  an  ad- **^*****^' 

*  The  proof  of  this  fact  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  justice  of  Scottish  courts 
in  those  times.  Lord  Gardross's  nurse  and  two  women  went  to  the  gate  as 
wotnen  will  do  in  cases  of  disturbance,  firom  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  forward ;  and  in  '*  the  state  of  the  process*'  thus  stands  the  record . 
**  And  thi>ugh  it  cannot  be  proven  that  my  lord  C«rdroes*s  servants  were  at  the 
reteumgof  Mr.  John  King/*  '*  yet  from  my  loid*s  two  women  going  out  to 
gBse,  who  were  upon  that  account  put  out  of  his  service,  it  is  concluded  that 
oky  lord  was  accessarj'  to  his  rescue.**     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  73. 
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BOOK    ditional  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  tenants  who  had 
^^*'     been  present  at  conventicles.     Lord  Cardross  was  two  years 


1675.  in  confinement)  dunng  which  his  lady  bore  him  a  son  in  Edin- 
burgh. As  no  minister  whom  either  of  them  could  acknow- 
ledge, was  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  nor  per- 
haps would  it  have  been  safe  to  expose  a  sickly  infant  to  ha- 
zard by  carrying  him  from  home,  baptism  was  performed  at 
her  ladyship's  lodgings.  For  this  o£Pence  her  lord  was  prose- 
cuted before  the  council;  and  although  he  was  a  prisoner,  and 
as  such  coiild  legally  have  no  control  over  his  family,  he  was 
Fined  for  fined  in  half  a  year's  valued  rent;  nor  was  he  liberated  till 
of  his  child.  ^^  P^*^  ^^^  whole  accumulated  impositions. 

XXXIV.  Imprisonment  on  the  Bass  rock,  a  heavy  fine,  or 
more  frequently  both,  being  the  invariable  consequence  of 
appearing  before  the  privy  council,  numbers  of  those  who 
considered  themselves  liable  to  suffering,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  at  least  the  loss  of  liberty  by  shifting  their  habitation, 
or  by  not  answering  a  summons.     As  the  council  could  not 
thus  reach  miiny  they  wished  to  punish,  they  had  recourse 
to  an  obsolete  mode  of  oppression  borrowed  from  a  Roman 
law   term,*  and   issued  [August  6,]  letters   of   intercom- 
Letters  of    muning,  by  which  the  absent  were  outlawed,  and   all  who 
muniiig  i?-  intercommuned  with   them  were  considered  implicated  in 
sued.  their  crimes,  and  rendered  liable   to  the  same  punishment. 

Their  nearest  relatives  were  forbid  to  exercise  to  them  the 
common  offices  of  humanity,  and  towards  them  charity  it- 
self was  guilt.  The  number  included  in  this  first  proscrip- 
tion were  neaily  an  hundred,  among  whom  were  several 
ladies  of  rank.f     The  letters  were  proclaimed  at  the  niar- 


*  instead  of  using  the  word  exilium,  the  legal  phrase  for  banishment  among 
the  Romans  was  aquas  et  ignis  interdiction  which  implied  banishment  from  Italj ; 
the  Scottish  prelatists  were  more  cruelly  ingenious. 

f  The  episcopalians  and  their  admirers  afterwards  were  accustomed  to  depict 
tlie  presbytcrians,  puritans,  and  fanatics,  as  gloomy,  morose,  and  unsocial : 
who  interdicted  the  open  cheerful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  their  lirely 
gallantry  so  attractive  and  enchanting.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  pietend,  like 
the  cavaliers,  to  adore  their  women,  but  they  respected  them  ;  while  the 
others,  with  the  most  hyperbolical  flattery,  joined  the  most  re%'olting  brutalityi 
and  stand  alone  in  wanton  barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  weaker  sex,  withott 
distinction  of  rank  or  age,  from  the  gallant  Montrose  to  the  UTetched  Wiad* 
ram  at  Wigton. 
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ket  crosses  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Lanark,  Cupar,  BOOK 
Perth,  DunFermline,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow.  The  words  of  ^^^' 
the  deed  were  expressive,  nor  were  they  words  of  course.  1675. 
His  majesty  commands  all  his  dutiful  subjects,  *^  that  they 
nor  none  of  them  presume  nor  take  upon  hand  to  reset,  sup< 
ply,  or  intercommune  with  any  of  the  foresaid  of  our  rebels, 
for  the  causes  after  said,  [for  preaching  or  hearing  preach* 
ing,3  nor  furnish  them  with  meat,  drink,  hduse,  harbour, 
victual,  nor  no  other  thing  useful  or  comfortable  to  them ; 
nor  have  intelligence  with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message, 
or  any  other  manner  of  way,  under  the  pain  to  be  repute 
and  esteemed  art  and  part  with  them  in  the  crimes  afore* 
said,  and  pursued  therefore  with  all  rigour,  to  the  terror 
of  others.**  They  were  afterwards  the  cause  of  wide  and 
extensive  persecution,  involving  whole  districts,  and  laying 
almost  every  person  in  the  country  open  to  the  villany  of  in- 
formers. 

XXXV.  Persecution  for  religious  opinions  has  uniformly 
had  an  opposite  e£Pect;  and  were  not  men  blinded  by  pas- 
sion, policy  alone  would  long  ere  our  day  have  entirely  ex- 
ploded this  in  any  shape  from  the  creed  of  the  statesman. 
But  the  apostates  who  then  ruled  Scotland,  had  themselves, 
without  any  compunctious  feelings,  changed  their  religion 
from  motives  entirely  of  self-interest ;  and  they  could  not 
judge  of  the  existence  of  any  higher  principle.  The  fear  of 
losing  their  own  livings  and  preferment  had  easily  induced 
them  to  alter,  and  they  thought  the  like  dread  ought  to  have 
the  like  influence  on  all.  When  they  saw  it  otherwise,  in- 
stead of  perceiving  their  error,  and  retracing  their  steps, 
they  were  exasperated  at  a  virtue  they  had  never  believed 
in ;  and  affected  to  attribute  to  obstinacy  that  intrepid  spirit 
which  forbade  a  dereliction  of  principle,  although  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  external  comfort.  Tlie  more  the  conventi- 
cles were  persecuted  the  more  they  flourished ;  and  the 
number  of  ministers,  who  were  by  the  letters  of  intercom- 
muning  rendered  desperate,  spread  over  the  country,  and  Convent!- 
the  dangers  which  now  accompanied  attending  on  their  ^^  *"" 
preaching,  produced  a  solemn  exaltation  of  mind  which  pre- 
pared the  bearers  for  receiving  with  fixed  attention  the  ad- 
monitions of  men  who,  excluded  from  society  for  the  sole 
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BOOK  crime  of  preaching  the  gospd,  had  a  sanctity  thrown  aroood 
^^^'  their  characters,  and  a  stamp  of  sacredness  given  to  their 
1676.  ministrations,  which  tlie  ordinary  routine  of  their  oflScial  da- 
ties  in  their  parish  churches  could  not  have  bestowed. 
Their  necessities  forced  them  to  the  fields— anxiety  to  heir, 
and  curiosity,  attracted  multitudes ;  and  the  rewards  dEsred 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  intercommuned^  produced  no* 
common  diligence  in  the  soldiers  to  discover  the  meedi^ 
and  apprehend  the  ministers.  The  number  of  the  garri* 
sons,  instead  of  checking  the  practice,  only  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  assemble  in  greater  numbers,  and  better  armed,  till 
they  became  so  formidable  that  it  would  have  required  a  re- 
gular force  to  disperse  them.  They  chose  the  most  romaa- 
tic  and  retired  situations  in  the  wildest  moors,  and  io  the 
deepest  glens,  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  or  on  the  topi 
of  the  mountains,  wherever  tliey  could  be  concealed  from 
view,  or  prepared  against  attack  ;  while  patroles  of  horse 
and  scouts  rode  round  the  skirts  of  the  congregation,  or  to 
some  short  distance  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  give  the  alarm,  that  the  minister  or  tliose  most  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  prelatical  party,  might  have  lime 
to  escape ;  and  for  six  years  the  country  exhibited  a  wide 
spreading  scene  of  contention  and  conflicts,  in  which  the 
people  braved,  fought,  and  sometimes  defeated  the  soldiers ; 
their  number  precluding  particularity.  But  one  deserves 
notice  for  tlie  precedent  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  criminal 
court,  and  which,  even  in  those  times,  was  thought  a  violent 
stretch  of  power. 
Q,,^  jjj  XXXVI.  A  large  conventicle  having  assembled  on  the  hills 

White  kiik.  ^f  White-kirk,  opposite  the  Bass,  a  party  of  about  forty 
soldiers  was  sent  from  that  garrison  by  the  governor,  to  dis- 
perse it.  When  they  advanced,  and  ordered  tlie  meeting, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  disperse,  one  of  the  crowd  answered) 
"  that  they  honoured  the  king,  but  were  determined  to  hear 
the  word  of  God,"  which  induced  a  soldier  to  give  him« 
Milifary  blow.  An  able-bodied  countryman  standing  near,  returned 
sent  to  (lis-  ji^g  compliment,  and  knocked  the  soldier  down,  and  a  skir- 

perse  it — a      .... 

soldier        mish  ensued,  in  which  the  military  were  disarmed,  but  dif» 

KuieG.         missed  in  safety ;  only  one  receiveil  a  wound  of  which  ht 

died.     For  this  James  Learmont  and  two  others  were  triai^ 
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— the  two  had  wea|x>ns9  but  had  not  u.sed  them  ; — and  it  was    BOOK 
&>und  that  although  Learmont  was  there,  and  on  horseback,     ^^^* 
and  had  used  the  words,  ^^  Do  not  fear,  we  are  far  above      i676. 
their  numbers  ;  see  there  be  no  cowards  here  to  day,"  yet 
be  had  no  weapon,  and  was  at  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  scu£9e  happened,  in  which  the  soldier  received 
his  death's  wound.     The  jury  accordingly  found  him  on- 
ly guilty  of  having  been  present  at  a  conventicle ;  but  the 
ardibishop  of  St  Andrews,  and   the  Justices,  were  highly 
dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  the  lord  advocate  order- 
ed them  back  to  amend  it.     A  second  time  they  returned 
the  same  verdict,  and  a  third  time  they  were  ordereii  back 
to  reconsider  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  threatened  with 
an  assize  of  error,  when  at  last  tliey  returned,  and  found  the 
prisoners  guilty,  and  Learmont  was  executed  accordingly  ;  Execution 
a  sentence  which  occasioned  much  remark  at  the  time,  as  Lei^moni 
being  thought  a  terrible  stretch  of  what  was  formerly  esteem-  who  was 
ed  law,  and  a  great  blow  to  the  security  of  the  subject;  for  PJ®^"^  *' 
as  gentlemen  and  burgesses  never  almost  went  anywhere 
without  a  sword,  should  any  accidental  murder  take  place 
in  any  meeting  where  they  were,  by  this  decision  they  were 
rendered  liable  to  be  found  guilty  of  death  ;  but  this,  as  was 
evident,  was  chiefly  intended  to  deter  persons  from  attend- 
ing conventicles,  and  to  introduce  severer  mi;asures  against 
them*     In  the  variety  of  punishments  however  which  the 
tu£ferers  had  endured,  probably  none  was  more  exquisitely 
afflictlDg  to  the  individuals  than  when  the  council,  wishing 
to  clear  the  prisons  for  new  victims,  made  a  present  of  the 
inmates  as  recruits  to  the  o£Bcers  who  were  enlisting  men  for 
the  French  service,  where  they  were  doomed  to  associate  Prisoners 
with  the  meanest  outcasts  of  society,  and  to  fight  fl>r  a  cause  f^renclh^  ^ 
their  souls  abhorred.* 

*  Towirdi  the  end  of  1674,  fifteen  men  were  eeised  at «  eonvcntiele  and  im- 
peinaed  at  Stirting.  Eighc  of  them  got  out ;  the  other  levcn  tent  the  foUofir. 
mg  mnfk  and  afllMting  petition  to  the  council :  «  showeth,  that  the  petitioocn 
Was  priMocn  in  the  tolbooth  of  Stirling  these  fifteen  months  hypast,  some  of 
«i  being  poor  old  decrepit  bodiei,  and  all  of  us  poor  creatures  with  wires  and  i»- 
■iliea»  we  haf*  been  many  times  at  the  point  of  starving,  and  had  long  ere  now 
iied  Cor  want,  if  we  had  not  been  sapplied  with  the  charity  of  other  people :  the 
Cralli  of  which  is  nocoor  to  all  who  live  near  Stirling,  and  which  the  magistrates 
bave  testified  by  s  report  under  their  hands.     Whereupon  it  is  humbly  desired. 
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XXX VI T.  While  Lauderdale  had  succeeded  in  overcomiog 
a  violent  opposition  in  the  state,  Sharpe  extinguished  a  fee- 
ble attempt  to  shake  his  power  in  the  church.     His  haugfa* 
'  ty,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical  conduct  had  disgusted  eveo 
the  prelates,  to  whom  he  would  not  allow  any  other  share  io 
the  government  than  that  of  simply  obeying  his  mandates; 
and  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh,   Brechin,  and  Dumbhne^ 
piqued  at  the  neglect,  had  some  private  consultations  about 
obtaining  a  voice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  reducing  die 
overgrown  power  of  the  primate,  whom  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  stigmatize  by  the  odious  appellation  of  pope.    An 
act  passed  after  episcopacy  was  established,  declared  ^  a  ds^ 
tional  synod  necessary  and  fit  for  the  honour  and  service  of 
Almighty  God,  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  church,  and  the 
better  government  thereof  in  unity  and  in  ordejr ;"  but  from 
the  strong  aversion  the  king  had  to  all  assemblies  of  everj 
description,  and  the  care  which  Sharpe  had  taken  to  instil 
into  his  mind  that  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  contained 
within  its  bosom  too  many  turbulent  spirits,  who  secretlj 
forwarded  the  system  of  presbytery,  no  synod  had  ever  been 
convoked.     When  the  episcopal  malecontents    hinted  the 
necessity — from  tlie  distracted  state  of  the  church,  the  want 
of  canons,  and  the  regular  exercise  of  discipline  for  putting 
the  net  in  execution-~of  obtaining  from  the  king  liberty  to 
gather  a  national  convocation  of  the  clergy,  Sharpe  and  his 
friends  took  the  alarm  :  they  represented  the  complaints  and 
the  wish  for  a  national  synod  as  originating  from  the  Hamil- 
ton party,  in  order  to  heighten  the  clamour  against  Lauder- 
dale's administration.       Edinburgh  and  Brechin,  afraid  of 
being  involved  in  a  charge  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  witln 
drew  their  opposition,  and  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the 

that  your  lordships  would  compassionate  our  pitiful  and  deplorable  cooditiotit 
and  that  of  our  poor  starving  wives  and  children,  and  order  us  liberty,  we  be- 
ing willing  to  enact  ourselves  to  compear  and  answer  before  your  brdtbipi 
whenever  we  shall  be  called."  Of  these  petitioners  one  was  upwards  of  sixiyt 
one  near  seventy,  and  the  rest  sick  and  in  distress.  In  answer  to  dieir  peti- 
tion, they  were  gifted  by  the  council  to  one  captain  Maitland,  (late  a  Mmat 
of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,)  then  in  the  service  of  France,  and  at  midnight,  ei 
the  18th  of  February,  were  brought  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  to  a  puty^ 
soldiers,  who  carried  them  off  fettered  and  tied  to  one  another !  M'odrow.faLL 
p.  431-2. 
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piimate.      Ramsay,  bibhop  oFDumblane,  and  a  few  curates,     BOOK 
who  were  not  informed  of  the  king's  dislike  to  tlie  plan,  and      ^^*' 
who  thought  it  impossible  to  accuse  them  of  being  fanatics,      1676. 
because  they  sought  a  reform  in  the  order  of  the  church  au- 
thorized by  his  majesty  himself,  persisted  in  urging  the  ob- 
noxious proposal.     It  was  so  consonant  with  the  professions 
and  promises  of  the  king,  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Sharpe,  it 
was  besides  required  by  the  prayers  of  the  provincial  synods, 
was  in  itself  so  reasonable,  and  was  met  by  no  objection  but 
the  supreme  rule  and  authority  of  the  primate,  that,  unless 
by  connecting  it  with  the  presbyterians — the  most  unnatu- 
ral  of  all  connexions — there  was  not  the  shadow  of  plausi- 
bility in  opposing  it.     Sharpe,  who  identified  himself  with 
the  cause  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  wrote  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  bewailing  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  re-  sharpe's 

mindin<7  his  brother  primate  of  the  consequences  the  former  appl»catioo 
1.         I  •     r,       1       1  1         1  .     T^      1       •  1  ^o  archbi- 

disturbances  ni  Scotland  produced  ni  England ;  and  entreat-  ghup  of 

ed  him  by  his  own  hazard  to  interpose  with  the  king,  and  Canter- 
procure  his  majesty  to  discharge  this  convention.  Some 
such  letter  was  procured,  and  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  call- 
ed at  St,  Andrews.  Ramsay,  among  the  rest,  attended  ;  but  J?^^^  ^ 
although  one  of  his  brethren  hinted — in  no  mysterious  terms 
— at  the  danger  he  incurred  by  persisting,  he  exhibited  nei- 
ther penitence  nor  submission,  and  was  treated  by  Sharpe 
with  the  most  indecorous  rudeness.  He  could  obtain  no 
sight  of  the  royal  communication,  was  prohibited  from  be- 
ing present  at  any  of  the  discussions,  and  found  it  conveni- 
ent to  retire,  leaving  an  apologetical  letter  to  his  grace.* 

*  **  Yet  finding  it  not  fit  for  roe  to  appear  at  a  second  diet,  after  jour  grace 
required  me  to  be  gone,  and  also  apprehending  there  may  be  hazard  for  me  any 
naore  to  speak  my  mind  at  this  meeting,  which  I  conclude  from  the  warning 
one  of  the  right  reverend  bishops  gave  me  yesternight :  who  told  me  he  believ- 
ed my  neck  was  yuiking ;  which  hazard  I  have  the  more  reason  to  apprehend, 
becansc  I  heard  it  spoken  in  the  meeting,  that  there  were  leUers  from  the 
king's  majesty,  which  your  grace  hath  showed  to  the  rest  of  the  reverend  bre- 
thren, and  kept  from  me.**  Ramsay*s  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  403 ;  it  gives  a  view  of  the  intolerable  insolence  of  Sharpe 
towards  those  over  whom  he  had  any  power.  To  complete  the  picture,  and 
•bow  him  in  his  interooune  with  his  superiors,  I  subjoin  his  letter  to  Canter- 
bury* The  applications  of  scripture  phrases  are  somewhat  strange.  «•  May  it 
please  your  grace,  Albeit  I  have  kept  long  silent,  and  my  correspondence  with 
VOL.  IV.  4    u 
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BOOK    The  meeting  found  him  guilty  of  disrespectful  conduct  (a- 
^^^'     wards  his  metropolitan,  and  he  was  commanded  to  exchange 
IQ^Q^      his  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  bishopric  of  the  isles,  in  the 
They  pu      archiepiscopatc  of  Glasgow.     The  unfortunate  bishop,  about 
■hop  of    "  "'"®  months  after,  went  to  court,  where  his  enemy  had  gone 
Dumb!«ne.  some  time  before  him  ;  and  a  correspondence  took  place 
tending  to  exalt  neither  of  their  christian  characters,  but  in 
which  Ramsay  had  a  palpable  superiority,  from  being  able, 
while  repelling  the  charge  of  affection  for  presbyters,  to  re- 
tort upon  the  primate  his  own  letters,  avouching  that  pres- 
byterial  government — setting  aside  its  substantial — wasjure 
divino.     Ramsay  was  graciously  received,  and  sent  down 
rejoicing  to  Scotland,  by  Charles,  who,  it  has  been  said,  al- 
lowed no  man  to  depart  sorrowful  from  his  presence.     But 
when  he  arrived  the  contest  recommenced ;  and  as  no  case, 
however  strong,  or  on  what  side  soever  it  was,  if  it  offered 
resistance  to  despotism,  was  sustained,  the  bishop  was  under 

yoar  grace  hath  not  been  so  frequent  as  formerly ;  yet,  h*ke  the  son  of  Croesus, 
I  must  cry  out  when  my  mother,  the  church,  is  in  hazard ;  and  I  believe,  if  1 
should  hold  my  peace,  the  very  stones  should  speak,  for  the  gospel  is  now  a; 
stake*  We  are  assailed  not  only  by  foreigners,  our  old  enemies  the  phanatics. 
who  were  never  of  us  ;  but  also,  alas !  my  lord,  there  is  a  fire  set  to  our  own 
bed  straw,  by  sous  of  our  own  bowels,  who,  viper- like,  seek  to  eat  that  which 
produced  them.  They  are  all  crying  for  a  general  convocation  of  the  cleTzy, 
upon  no  other  account  but  to  shake  off  our  yoke,  and  break  our  bands  asun- 
der. 

"  I  hope  your  grace  will  consider  your  own  hazard,  and  what  disorders  havf 
followed  in  England  upon  our  distempers  in  Scotland.     When  our  neiglibours 
house  is  on  fire,  'tis  time  to  look  to  our  own.     Their  great  aim  and  design  i> 
against  me,  who,  God  knows,  like  Paul,  have  spent  myself  in  the  service  of 
this  church,  and  am  yet  willing  to  spend  what  remains.     I  believe  no  man 
can  say  I  have  run  in  vain ;  but  if  I  be  not  supported  by  his  majesty's  ypecii'. 
favour,  through  your  grace's  interposition,  I  shall  inevitably  suffer  shipwrcok ; 
and  that  were  of  no  value  upon  my  own  account,  but  1  see  through  luy  sitle 
the  church  shall  be  wounded.     The  only  remedy  is,  to  procure  his  majesty  to 
discharge  the  convocation,  which  will  calm  the  storm,  and  quench  ull  the<e 
malicious  designs  which  are  now  on  foot  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  chunh. 
They  are  already  come  to  that  height  of  insolence,  that  one  Mr.  Cant,  a  pres- 
byter, has  shaken  off  all  fear  of  God,  and  regard  to  his  canonical  oath,  :n 
calling  me  n  great  grievance  to  the  church.     My  dear  lord  and  brother,  be- 
stir yourself  in  this  affiiir,  and  remember  the  woe  is  pronounced  aguinst  all 
those  who  are  at  ease  when  Zion  is  in  distress.     So  recommending  this  to 
your  care,  I  am,  your  grace's  affectionate  brother  and  faithful  scrx-ant, — St. 
Andrsws." 


^s^ 


•** 
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the  necessity  of  submitting,  and  the  curators  followed  his  ex-    BOOK 
ample.     Thus  the  schism  was  healed,  and  amity  and  peace      ^^^' 
restored  to  the  afflicted  church,  under  the  uncontrolled  au-      jg^g 
thority  of  the  primate.*     Burnet,  who  was  restored  to  Glas-  He  sub- 
gow  upon  the  resignation  of  archbishop  Leighton,  did  not  ^^^' 
appear  in  this  dispute :  he  was  engaged  in  reviving  those  co-  Burnet  re- 
ercive  measures  which  had  been  laid  aside  during  the  super-  qJiskow. 
intendence  of  that  amiable  prelate. 

XXXVIII.  As  a  specimen  of  the  administration  of  justice  at 
this  period,  I  may  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  earl  of 
Argyle  enforced  a  decreet  of  the  court  of  session.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  but 
the  McLeans  having  a  suspension  standing  undiscussed,  and 
appearing  unwilling  to  acquiesce,  he  got  from  the  secret 
council  a  commission  for  two  companies  of  highlanders,  to 
be  commanded  by  Lawyers  and  col.  Menzies,  and  a  com- 
manded company  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow^s  regiment,  with 
which  he  was  authorized  to  carry  fire  and  sword  wherever 
he  met  resistance  I 

XXXIX.  With  the  persecution  of  fanatics  revived  the  pro- 
secution of  witches ;  and  numbers  of  poor  wretches  were  Witche* 
burned  for  an  imaginary  compact  with  the  devil,  the  nature  P«"<»«cutecJ 
of  which,  as  they  themselves  described  it,  was  in  the  ex- 
treme ridiculous  and  absurd.  At  the  same  court  before  which 
Learmont  was  tried,  ten  poor  miserable-like  women  were 
pannelled  from  the  parishes  of  Ormiston,  Crichton,  and  Pen- 
caitland ;  these  had  been  accused  by  some  who  were  burned 

a  short  time  before  at  Saltpreston,  and  they,  in  turn,  would 
have  accused,  had  they  been  permitted,  sundry  gentlewomen 
and  others  of  fashion,  but  the  justices  would  not  allow  them, 
**  thinking  it  either  the  product  of  malice  or  melancholy,  or 
the  devil's  deception,  in  representing  such  persons  as  present 
who  really  were  not  there."  They  were,  however,  permit- 
ted to  name  Mr.  Gideon  Penman,  the  deposed  minister  ot 
Crichton,  who  they  affirmed  was  constantly  present  at  their 
meetings,  and  was  generally  inquired  after  by  Satan  as  his 
chaplain;  and  ^Uhat  ordinarily  Mr.  Gideon  wus  in  their 
rear  in  all  their  dances,  and  beat  up  those  that  were  slow." 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  <<  «e^.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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BOOK  They  were  also  allowed  to  declare  that  the  devil  had  him- 

XV^-     self  occasionally  assumed  the  character  of  minister,  and  ce- 

^Q7^     lebrated  the  holy  communion  with  bread  like  wafers,  and 

blood  or  moss  water  for  wine ;  that  sometimes  he  transform* 

ed  them  into  bees,  ravens,  and  crows,  and  carried  them  off 

Nine  burn-  into  remote  places ;  and  upon  these  confessions  nine  of  the 

poor  creatures  were  strangled  and  burned — five  between 

Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  four  upon  Preston  muir  I* 

XL.  Severe  as  the  proceedings  had  been  against  the  pres- 
byterians,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  prelatical 
Perainbu-    faction  ;  and  various  committees  were  appointed  early  in  the 
,„^"tfgs°„"'j  year  1676  to  perambulate  the  country,  but  neither  did  they 
suflSciently  satiate  the  thirst  for  power  nor  the  desire  of  revenge  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  although  they  intercommuned  and  fined 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.     The  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  they  were  chiefly  composed,  bad  some  mercy, 

*  The  visions  in  the  air,  which  were  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  west, 
have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  ridicule ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  lord  Foiin- 
tainhall— certainly  no  fanatic — who  gravely  informs  us,  *'  As  for  the  rencounter 
betwixt  Mr.  Williamson,  schoolmaster  at  Couper,  (who  has  wrote  a  gramrour) 
and  the  Hosicrusians,  I  never  trusted  it  till  I  heard  it  from  his  own  son,  who 
is  present  minister  at  Kirkaldie.  He  tells  that  a  stranger  came  to  Coupcr  and 
called  for  him  ;  after  they  had  drank  a  little,  and  the  reckoning  came  to  be  paid, 
he  whistled  for  spirits;  one  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  came  and  gave  him  gold  in 
abundance,  no  servant  was  seen  riding  with  him  to  the  town,  nor  enter  with 
him  into  the  inn  :  he  caused  bis  spirits  against  next  day  bring  him  noble  greek 
wine  from  the  pope's  cellar,  and  tell  the  freshest  news  then  at  Rome ;  then 
Irysted  Mr.  Williamson  at  London,  who  met  the  same  man  in  a  coach  near  to 
London  Bridfife,  and  who  called  on  him  by  his  name  ;  he  marvelled  to  sec  any 
know  him  there,  at  last  he  found  it  was  his  Rosicrusian.  He  pointed  to  a  U- 
vern,  and  desired  Mr.  Williamson  to  do  him  the  favour  to  dine  with  him  at 
that  houfe,  whither  he  came  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  found  him  and  many  others 
of  gooil  fashion  there,  and  a  most  splendid  magnificent  table  furnished  with  cJl 
the  varieties  of  delicate  meats,  where  they  were  all  served  by  spirits.  At  din- 
ner  they  debated  on  the  excellency  of  being  attended  by  spirits,  and  after  d. li- 
ner they  proposed  to  him  to  assume  him  into  their  society,  and  make  him  p^tr- 
ticipant  of  their  happy  life  ;  but  among  other  conditions  and  qualifications  re- 
quisite, this  was  one,  that  they  demanded  his  abstracting  his  spirit  from  all  na- 
turality,  and  abandoning  and  renouncing  his  baptismal  engagements ;  being 
amazed  at  this  proposal,  he  fafis  a  praymg,  whereat  they  all  disappear  and  lea\e 
him  alone  Then  he  began  to  forelhink  what  would  become  of  him  if  he  were 
left  to  pay  that  vast  reckoning,  not  having  so  much  money  on  him  as  would  dt  friv 
it — he  calls  for  the  boy,  and  at)ks  what  was  to  pay.  He  answered  there  was  no- 
thing to  pay,  for  they  had  done  it,  and  were  gone  about  their  aflfairs  in  the  city- 
Some  said  he  was  left  in  a  jakes,  but  this  relation  his  son  affirmed  to  be  truth/ 
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and  were  inclined  to  relax  a  little  the  rigours  of  these  laws,     BOOK 
their  acquiescing  in  the  enactment  of  which  they  justified  by      XVI. 
alleging  that  they  had  considered  them  merely  held  out  in      j^^ 
ierrorem,  but  too  cruel  ever  to  be  enforced.     It  became  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  executive  should  be  intrusted  into 
surer  hands ;  and  a  committee  for  public  affairs  was  insti- 
tuted, under  whose  sanction  a  more  keen,  universal,  and  un- 
remitting persecution  was  kindled.     At  the  head  of  this  com-  Committee 
mittee  stood  the  two  archbishops  and  Hatton  ;  the  officers  of  ^"^j^^**^ 
state  and  law  officers  were  ex  officio  members,  and  a  number 
of  noblemen  considered  most  devoted  to  Lauderdale  filled  up 
the  list ;  among  whom  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  name  of 
Argyle,  although,  as  three  formed  a  quorum,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  hope  that  he  seldom  acted.     They  were  nominally 
accountable  to  the  privy  council,  but  they  seldom  report- 
ed their  cruelties.     Only  what  they  chose  were  recorded ; 
and  of  the  enormous  mass  of  injustice  they  committed,  but 
a  small  portion  is  handed  down  to  perpetuate  their  infamy. 
A  captain  Carstairs,  their  chief  agent  employed  to  discover 
or  create  crimes,  occasioned  one  of  the  first  and  most  flag- 
rant exercises  of  the  power  of  this  junta,  which,  at  the  same 
time  gave  rise  to  a  partial  revolution  in   the  administration 
of  Scotland. 

XLi.  Mr.  James  Kirkton,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  an  outed  minister,  was  walking  unsus- 
piciously on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  met  by  jvi,.  Kirk. 
this  fellow,  accompanied  by  another  gendeman  and  a  lac-  ^^l?  j"; 
quey,  who,  accosting  him,  requested  to  speak  with  him.  As  Carstain. 
he  was  unacquainted  with  Carstairs,  he  asked  his  companion 
aside  who  he  was,  to  which  the  other  answered  by  a  signi- 
ficant stare,  and  Kirkton  immediately  perceived  he  was  a 
prisoner.  Instead  of  taking  him  to  jail,  they  carried  him 
to  Carstairs'  chamber,  in  the  house  of  one  Alexander,  a 
messenger,  where  the  captain  dismissed  his  companion,  and 
in  a  cautious  confused  conversation,  gave  the  minister  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  he  would  give  him  a  bribe  to  be  quiet,  he 
would  let  him  off.  They  were  upon  a  treaty  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  unfortunately  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  Mr. 
Kirktoii's  brother-in-law,  having  heard  of  his  treatment, 
came,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson  and   Patrick 
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Johnston,  and  calling  to  Carstairs,  asked  him  what  he  did 
with  a  man  in  a  dark  dungeon  alone?  Mr.  Kirkton,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  his  friends,  broke  off  the  negotiatioii, 
and  demanded  that  Carstairs  should  open  the  door  to  them. 
"  That  will  I  not,"  said  the  captain,  and  drew  a  pocket  pis- 
tol. Mr.  Kirkton  seizing  his  arms,  they  struggled  and  fell; 
and  Carstairs,  being  the  weaker  of  the  two,  was  rolled  into 
a  corner.  Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  without,  hearing  the 
cry  of  murder,  burst  open  the  door,  and  separated  the  wrest' 
lers,  but  without  any  personal  violence  offered  to  Carstairs. 
No  sooner  was  Mr.  Kirkton  and  his  friends  gone,  than  the 
captain  and  his  associates,  who  had  by  .this  time  returned, 
went  directly  to  Hatton,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  tak- 
en place.  He  instantly  summoned  the  lords  of  council — so 
hurriedly  that  they  rose  from  dinner — and  represented  to 
them  that  their  authorized  officer  having  seized  a  fanatic  mi- 
nister, a  tumult  had  been  raised  in  the  town,  and  he  violently 
taken  from  them.  Upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  however,  no- 
thing like  a  tumult  could  be  discovered  ;  and  Kirkton  bat- 
ing informed  his  friends  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  it 
was  a  villainous  attempt  to  extort  money  from  him,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Jerviswood,  the  council  was  of  opinion  the 
best  way  would  be  to  pass  it  over.  But  Sharpe  told  them, 
unless  Carstairs  were  encouraged,  and  such  men  as  Baillie 
made  an  example  of,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  per- 
son would  ever  follow  the  ungracious  business  of  searching 
out  fanatics.  The  council,  overawed  by  the  archbishop,  as- 
sented, and  an  indictment  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against 
Mr.  Baillie  for  rescuing  Mr.  Kirkton,  deforcing  an  officer, 
and  being  concerned  in  a  riot. 

xLii.  Carstairs  had  showed  no  warrant,  nor  did  he  pretend 
that  he  had  any,  when  he  inveigled  Mr.  Kirkton  into  his 
room,  nor  when  Mr.  Baillie  set  him  free;  but  on  the  cbf 
of  trial  he  produced  one,  w  liich  Sharpe  had  forged,  and  to- 
tedated  to  answer  the  occasion.  Upon  this  false  document 
Jerviswood  was  convicted,  fined  in  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  should  pay  ii; 
nor  was  it  till  after  four  months  confinement,  upon  a  hint 
that  even  the  court  was  ashamed  of  such  proceedings,  tt 
he   was   liberated.     Stevenson   and   Johnston  were  hand 
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over  to  the  committee  for  public  affairs,  by  whom  they  also    BOOK 
were  fined  and  imprisoned ;  but  not  being  men  of  such  im-      ^^L 
portance,  a  seasonable  present  of  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Hatton,      iq^q, 
and  a  parcel  of  fine  lace  for  his  lady,  obtained  their  liberty 
within  two  months.     Hatton  improved  this  business,  to  get 
rid  of  all  who  did  not  readily  succumb  to  him  in  the  council, 
by  representing  thc^se  who  withstood  this  iniquitous  sentence 
as  unfriendly  to  government.     Hamilton,  Dundonald,  and 
Dumfries  were  removed  from  their  seats,   and  Kincardine, 
one  of  Lauderdale's  staunchest  supporters,  was   dismissed  Hamilton, 
from  the  secretaryship,  as  favouring  the  fanatics,  notwith-  ^/^"^^^' 
standing  the  ability  and  zeal  with   which  he  had  defended  council 
Lauderdale  in  the  late  parliament ;  but  Mackenzie  attributes 
the  fate  of  the  latter  to  the  intrigues  of  Athole,  now  a  mar- 
quis, and  the  duchess,  who  was  anxious  to  marry  her  daugh- 
ter to  Athole's  eldest  son. 

xLiii.  The  spirit  of  tyranny  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Not 
content  with  driving  their  victims  into  banishment,  the  sa- 
tellites of  despotism  are  ever  unwilling  that  they  should 
find  that  freedom  abroad  they  contended  for  at  home.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Scottish  council,  Charles  charged  his 
ambassador  to  make  application  to  the  States-general,  in  the 
year  1670,  that  they  should  order  the  exiles  to  leave  their 
territories;  but  the  States  generously  refused  compliance 
with  the  invidious  mandate,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  be  accessory  to  the  infliction  of  a  double  punishment 
upon  men  who  had  already  suffered  exile  from  their  coun- 
Iry,*  He  now  again  made  a  similar  demand ;  and  by  a  let-  charlcsde- 
ter  required  that  the  States-f^eneral  should  cause  colonel  mands  the 
Wallace,  who  had  fought  at  Pentland,  Mr.  Robert  M*Ward,  „^^\  ^^^^^ 


and  Mr.  John  Brown,  ministers^  to  move  from  their  terri-  <Jcf  certain 
lories,  as  persons  guilty  of  lese-majesty  against  the  king  of  ^f  Holland. 


I 

KGreaC  Britain ;  to  which   he  affirmed  they  were  bound  by 
pao  article  in  a  treaty  between   the  two  countries.     This  ap- 
plication, which  had  been  instigated  by  the  avarice  of  an  in- 
lividualy'^  the  States  again  refused.     They  were  satisfied 

•  Notices  of  colonel  Wallace,  &c. 

f  One  Henry  Wilkie  it  appears  was  the  instigator,  who»  having  been  placed 

•  tlie  king  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  fiictory  at  Campvere,  was  displeased 
CMMM  many  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  view  of  enjoying  the  ministry  of 
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that  by  the  treaty  they  were  not  bound  to  remove  the  minis- 
ters ;  and  they  instructed  their  ambassador  in  England  to 
make  a  representation  to  that  effect,  and  require  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  by  which  they  were  now  declared  rebels.  But 
the  demand  was  reiterated ;  sir  William  Temple  repaired  to 
the  Hague  to  urge  compliance,  and  rather  than  risk  a  quar- 
rel with  Britain,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  yield  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  great  reluctance  to  take  this  step, 
and  their  conviction  that  it  was  irregular.  ^*  We  are  will- 
ing," say  they  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  of  January  2^  ^  to 
testify  how  sensible  we  are  of  the  honour  of  your  friendship 
and  good- will,  and  that  we  prefer  it  to  all  other  considera- 
tions ;  assuring  your  majesty  that  we  will  not  fail  to  cause 
the  said  M'Ward,  Brown,  and  Wallis  to  depart  within  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  treaties  from  the  bounds  of  this  coun- 
try. We  find  ourselves,  however,  obliged  to  represent  to 
your  majesty,  that  we  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
obligation  of  the  treaties  is  reciprocal ;  and  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  country  we  cannot  by  our  letters  dechue 
any  person  fugitive  or  a  rebel,  unless  he  has  been  recognised 
as  such  by  a  sentence  or  judgment  of  the  ordinary  criminal 
court  of  justice  ;  and  that  your  majesty  could  not  pay  anj 
regard  to  any  letters  of  ours  making  a  similar  declaration, 
unless  accompanied  by  such  sentence  or  judgment.  And  as 
thus  we  cannot  require  of  your  majesty  to  remove  any  one 
from  your  kingdoms  as  a  rebel  or  fugitive  on  a  simple  de- 
claration [unless  so  accompanied]  made  by  our  letters ;  so 
we  assure  ourselves,  sir,  that  your  majesty  will  not  in  future 
require  us  by  simple  letters  to  remove  any  person  from  our 
territories  before  he  be  declared  a  fugitive  or  rebel,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  your 
majesty.""  And  in  their  resolution,  the  States-general  ex- 
press not  only  their  regret  but  the  high  esteem  they  had  for 
the  character  of  the  exiles :  "  It  is  found  good,''  are  the  ex- 
pressions, "  hereby  to  declare,  that  although  the  foresaid 
three  Scotsmen   have  not  only  not  behaved  and   comported 


Messrs.  M'Ward  and  Bro\^ii,  repaired  to  Rotterdam,  and  brought  their  sla^ 
ping  there  in  preference  to  Campvere,  by  which  means  his  salary  was  m 
paired 
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themselves  otherwise  than  as  good  and  faithful  citizens  of  BOOK 
these  states,  but  have  also  given  many  indubitable  proofs  ^^^ 
of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth,  1677. 
which  their  high  mightinesses  have  seen  with  pleasure,  and 
could  have  wished  that  they  could  have  continued  to  live 
.  here  in  peace  and  security.  Considering  the  risk  they  run, 
however,'^  they  add,  *'  and  considering  with  what  pressing 
earnestness  his  majesty  has  repeatedly  insisted,  by  three 
several  missives^  and  verbally,  through  his  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, and  with  great  reason  apprehending  a  breach  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  these  states,  as  sir  [William]  Tem- 
ple has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  terms  that  can- 
not be  mistaken — they  feel  themselves  necessitated,  in  order 
to  obviate  so  great  an  evil  at  this  conjuncture,  to  cause  the 
foresaid  three  Scotsmen  withdraw  from  this  country ;  and 
that  consequently  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  foresaid  James 
Wallace,  Robert  M^Ward,  and  John  Brown,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  their  high  mightenesses  in  having  their  property  dis- 
posed of." 

xLiv.  As  long  as  the  Hamilton  party  had  any  power,  or 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  opposition  in  the  council,  Lau- 
derdale, afraid  of  a  junction  between  that  faction  and  the 
presbyterians,  had  allowed  the  lord  president  Stair,  and 
Murray  of  Glendoick,  to  make  secret  promises  to  the  latter 
of  greater  indulgence;  and  his  duchess,  who  also  expressed 
herself  favourably  respecting  them,  was  openly  reported  to 
have  received  large  sums  of  money  to  procure  her  protec- 
tion. But  now,  when  all  dread  from  that  quarter  had  ceas- 
ed, he  was  threatened  with  more  serious  attacks  from  the  Lauderdale 
episcopalians — who  never  gave  him  credit  for  being  at  heart  threau-ned 
attached  to  their  cause — which  forced  him  to  break  off  all  copalians. 
intercourse  with  them,  and  adopt  harsher  measures  than  per- 
haps he  otherwise  might  have  done,  in  order  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  dangerous  imputations  of  retaining  any  kind- 
ness for  his  former  friends,  or  feeling  any  compassion  for 
their  present  sufferings.*     Sharpe*— whose  inveteracy  to  the 

*  **  October^  1677. — Whence  all  this  favour  came  to  the  nonconfonnists 
teemed  stnmge  to  some.  It  was  a  politique  of  my  lord  duke  of  Lauderdale 
iod  his  dutchesse  to  render  himself  gracious  and  acceptable  to  the  hearts  oC 
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BOOK  profession  he  had  betrayed,  was  m  prc^rtion  to  the  injury 
^^^'     he  had  done  it— excited  the  fears  of  the  English  bishops  by 
1677.     his  representations  of  the  rebellious  state  of  Scotland,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  indulgence  Lauderdale  had  shown  to 
the  fanatics,  and  their  reliance  upon  his  support.     The  Eng- 
lish bishops  influenced  the  king,  and  the  duke  could  only 

Devotes     show  his  sincerity  by  returning  to  Scotland*  and  devoting 
himself  to    ,.        ,^  ,  .         /.    ,  ,  ,  .    .  ^    , 

the  episco.  himseli  to  the  service  of  the  prelates,  the  minister  of  whose 

pal  party,  vengeance  he  from  this  time  unreservedly  became.  His  jour- 
ney was  hastened  by  the  duchess,  who,  having  failed  in  her 
matrimonial  treaties  for  her  daughters,  was  anxious  to  com- 
mence new  projects  for  their  disposal ;  and  at  Berwick  the 
His  arrival  confluence  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  of- 
land.^^ '  f^^'  ^^^'^  respects,  announced  to  him  the  universality  of  his 
influence,  and  their  servility. 

XLV.  Power  founded  upon  a  nation's  will  may  occasion- 
ally be  despotic  with  impunity-^it  may  venture  upon  acts  at 
which  the  fiercest  tyrant  would  tremble;  but  a  rule  which 

the  people,  and  regain  his  lost  credit,  which  undoubtedly  was  a  cause  that 
made  him  listen  and  give  eare  to  an  indulgence  and  accommodation  with  tiie 
presbytcrianS)  ibr  he  was  serious  in  it,  and  did  it  not  merely  to  cajole  and  gull 
them :  the  carriers  on  of  it  were,  the  president,  Argjle,  Melville,  and  Amis- 
Bton,  with  James  Stewart  and  the  ministers  of  that  party,  who  were  allo\red 
freely  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  They  offered  to  raise  L.  1 5,000  Sterling  pre- 
sently for  my  lord  Lauderdale's  service,  and  to  continue  the  elections,  so  tl»: 
in  a  parliament  he  should  cause  a  subsidy ;  and  the  president  got  a  ratification 
of  what  he  pleased,  provided  their  indulgence  were  secured  to  them  by  art  of 
parliament,  so  that  it  might  not  be  the  next  day  recalled.  All  their  proposi- 
tions my  lord  Lauderdale  quickly  embraced  ;  but  when  they  came  to  expiaiA 
the  way  how  they  would  effectuate  all  this,  he  could  not  comprehend  it  sc 
weel  wheirupon  it  stood.  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  this  to  strike 
into  the  very  vitals  of  their  occupation,  and  Diana's  shrynes,  they  to  counter- 
balance resolve  to  ply  and  fix  as  firm  as  they  are  able  to  get  his  majesty's  su- 
premacy in  spiritual  matters  so  qualified,  tliat  the  king  may  give  way  to  erect 
a  court  of  by  commission  again,  in  which  they  may  act  by  themselves  agaiost 
all  recusants.  It  is  like  if  this  were  granted  them  it  might  prove  a  vei}-  ready 
means  to  break  their  neck. 

"  At  last  my  lord  Lauderdale,  at  the  secret  council  of  the  9th  October, 
publictly  disowned  that  ever  there  had  been  a  treaty  or  capitulation  betwwn 
him  and  the  nonconformists,  leist  the  rumour  thereof  might  prejudge  hia  is 
the  affections  of  the  English  clergy :  and  it  was  reported  that  the  archbishop  U 
St.  Andrews  had  writ  of  it  to  Canterburry  and  Morley  bishop  of  NVinchestflt 
and  they  had  applied  to  his  majestic,  who  ^TOte  peremptorily  to  my  lord  Iflfc 
derdalc  to  desist." — Fountainhalts  MS. 
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runs  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  a  (people,  even  if  mode-    BOOK 
rate,  is  always  unhappy^  and  never  secure.     Unfortunately     ^^^' 
for  mankind  this  is  a  truth  which,  however  self-evident  to      1677. 
others,  can  never  be  made  plain  to  the  understandings  of  those 
most  nearly  interested  in  its  application ;  and  the  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  affections  of  the  community  any  government 
is,  the  more  in  general  does  it  strive  by  force  to  uphold  its 
domination.     The  government  of  Scotland  at  this  date  was  New  seve. 
in  direct  opposition  to  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  its  "^'^'' 
measures  were  proportionably  severe.     Conventicles  multi- 
plied in  number,  and  increased  in  audacity ;  for  the  presby- 
terians,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  relief  from  Lauder- 
dale, had  now  no  alternative  other  than  unqualified  submis- 
sion or  self-defence.     They  chose  the  latter.     The  armed 
attendants  became  more  formidable,  as  the  council  set  prices 
on  the  heads  of  their  most  esteemed  ministers ;  and  the  at- 
tempts to  seize  them,  and  forcibly  disperse  their  congrega- 
tions, had  not  unfrequently  occasioned  resistance  and  blood- 
shed ;  nor  was  it  practicable  for  the  myrmidons  of  the  com- 
mittee to  lay  hold  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  preachers-— the 
particular  objects  of  their  vengeance— proscribed  under  the 
denomination  of ''  arch  rebels.''   A  new,  more  extensive,  and 
more  iniquitous  plan  was  therefore  adopted.     A  proclama-  j),^  f^,,,] 
tion  was  emitted  by  the  council  [August  8^]  requiring  all  the  proclaimed 
landed  proprietors,  heritors,  road  setters,  and  life-renters,  to 
enter  into  a  bond  that  neither  they  nor  their  families,  nor 
their  tenants,  nor  their  families,  nor  servants,  should  desert 
the  parish  church,  or  be  present  at  any  house  or  field  con- 
venticles, receive  or  support  any  outed  minister  or  any  in- 
tercommuned  person.* 

XLvi.  When  the  bond  was  promulgated  in  the  west  coun- 
try, where  conventicles  were  most  frequent,  it  excited  uni- 
versal alarm ;  not  only  among  those  who  were  friendly,  but 
even  among  those  who  were  inimical  to  presbyter ianism. 
The  impracticability  of  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  answer- 
ing for  every  individual  on  his  estate,  who  might  either  acci- 
dentally, or  through  the  malicious  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  be 

•  Mackenzie,  321.  Kirkton^  373.  Fountainhall  MS.  in  the  Advocates 
Library. 
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BOOK  present  at  any  meeting,  or  talk  with  any  intercom muned  per- 
^^^  son — when  nearly  seventeen  thousand  persons  in  these  dis- 
"^1^  tricts  were  in  that  state — struck  the  supporters  of  govern- 
It  excites  mcnt  themselves  as  so  preposterous,  that  they  called  county 
diwatUfac  '"^'^"gSj  ^nd  represented  to  the  council  the  illegality  as  well 
tion  in  the  as  the  impossibility  of  carrying  their  injunctions  into  effect. 
^^^  XLvii.  Such  opposition  induced  the  committee  for  public 

Sir  George  affairs  to  pause ;  and  sir  George  Mackenzie — ^who  had  ob- 
Eie*6  wTvice  ^'"^^  ^^®  king's  advocateship  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Nis- 
respecting  bet,  dismissed,  for  refusing  to  lend  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale 
*^*  some  money— claims  the  merit  of  having  proposed  to  sus- 

pend the  imposition  of  the  bond,  but  rigidly  to  exact  the 
fines,  as  what  would  have  as  beneficial  a  tendency,  and  re- 
move all  complaints  of  illegality.  But  this  apparent  moile- 
ration  was  of  very  short  continuance ;  and  an  unlucky  inci- 
dent, highly  exaggerated)  was  seized,  upon  as  a  pretext  for 
resorting  to  a  more  desperate  expedient  than  any  hitherto 
attempted.  Carstairs,  the  q>y,  in  following  his  less  iofiimous 
occupation  of  public  oppressor,  had  exdted  very  general 
execration.  By  bis  low  and  brutal  cruelty,  he  had  forced 
lady  Colville,  who  was  greatly  respected,  to  abandon  her 
house,  and  take  refuge  in  the  hills,  with  no  covert  but  hea- 
ven, in  an  inclement  season  ;  and  scouring  the  country  with 
a  party  of  horse,  without  any  authority  except  the  arch- 
bishop's warrant,  had  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapacity 
Violence  of  and  disorder.  Coming  suddenly  with  his  party  upon  a  house 
where  a  number  of  heritors  who  were  intercommuned,  had 
assembled,  without  exchanging  words  one  of  the  ruffians  fired 
upon  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  standing  al  the  door 
unarmed,  and  the  others  followed  the  example  by  firing  in 
at  the  windows.  The  inmates  instantly  returned  the  salu- 
tation by  issuing  from  the  house;  and  vigorously  attackiui: 
the  captain  and  his  band,  forced  them  to  a  precipitate  i^ight, 
leaving  the  first  assailant  wounded,  who  afterwards  recover- 
ed. Carstairs  immediately  sent  an  account  of  his  repulse  to 
Use  made  the  council ;  and  the  primate — whose  officer  had  been  dis- 
[J^j^l^^'J^^^®  graced — enraged  at  the  affront,  the  affair  was  represeiiied 
as  of  the  most  serious  description — a  forcible  rcbistin^  of 
lawful  authority,  and  a  high  act  of  rebellion.* 

•  Mackenzie'a  History  333.      Woilrow,  vol.  i.  lo3. 
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XLVHI.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  explain  the  connex-   BOOK 
ion  between  this  accidental   tumult,  and    the  meetings  to  ' 


hear  sermon  on  the  hills,  or  woods  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr ;  but      ^q^j^ 
during  the  affected  alarm  which  it  occasioned,  a  letter  was 
dispatched  from  the  council,  desiring  the  earls  of  Olencaim 
and  Dundonald,  and  lord  Ross,  to  conVene  the  heritors  of  Order 
these  shires  to  deliberate  upon,  and  take  some  effectual  JJ^h^ritora 
course  for  quieting  these  shires ;  and  announcing  that,  in  of  Ren- 
case  of  failure,  they  were  fully  resolved  to  repress  by  force  ^^*" 
all  factious  proceedings,  without  respect  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  heritors,  who  would  then  be  considered  as  involved  in 
such  a  degree  of  guilt,  as  would  allow  the  greatest  degree 
of  severity  to  be  used  against  that  county.     A  numerous 
meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  shires  took  place  at  Ir- 
vine ;  and  their  unanimous  resolutions,  while  they  announce 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  proposed  an  easy  and  certain  cure  for 
conventicles.     They  declared  that  it  was  not  within  the  com* 
pass  of  their  power  to  prevent  them ;  but,  that  it  was  their  Their  re- 
humble  opinion,  from  former  experience,  that  the  toleration  ®<''"**®'"' 
of  presbyterians  was  the  only  proper  expedient  to  settle  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  put  an  end  to  these 
meetings ;  nor  had  there  ever  upon  any  of  these  occasions 
been  any  expressions  of  disloyalty  heard  either  in  the  pray-   ' 
ers  or  in  the  sermons  of  the  preachers. 

XLix.    Before   these  judicious   resolutions  arrived,   the 
council  had  determined  on  other  measures,  which  false  and 
malicious  fabrications  were  employed   to  justify.     **  Upon 
some  informations  of  growing  disorders  and  insolencies  in  Council de- 
the  western  shires,  it  was  ordered  in  a  meeting  of  council,  ^Jj^'JJf  ^^ 
[Nov.  ].]  that  a  proclamation  should  be  drawn  up  in  case  highland- 
of  an  insurrection,  and  the  nearest  highlanders  ordered  to  ^"* 
meet  at  Stirling  so  soon  as  it  should  be  issued  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  letters  were  to  be  written  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  have  their  tenants  and  vassals  ready  at  a  call. 
It  was  further  ordered,  that  arms  and  ammunition  should 
be  sent  to  Stirling,  and  another  body  of  forces  collected  at 
Falkirk.     The  opinion  of  the  western  heritors  could  never 
have  been  asked  with  the  least  intention  that  it  should  have 
had  any  influence  upon  the  determination  of  the  council ;  it 
was,  however,   used  as  an  evidence  of  its  propriety ;  and 
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Lauderdale  liimself,  althougli  be  afterwards  defeudcdj  Usaid 
at  firsi  to  iiave  been  shocked  at  the  proposal  for  introducinj^ 
the  savage  mountaineers  in  time  of  profound  peace,  into  the 
most  fertile  and  wealthy  districts  of  the  west ;  to  the  exem- 
plary conduct  and  general  information  of  %*hose  inhabitant 
both  episcopalian  and  presbyterian  writers  bear  ampk  tes- 
timony*    The  unanimity  of  the  council  in  ado)^ting  such  a 
horrihie  outrage  as  this,  merely  for  the  introduction  of  pre- 
lacy, is  accounted  for  by  a  manoeuvre  of  Lauderdale^  who 
had  prevailed  upon  aJl  the  officers  of  state,  who  used  for- 
merly  to  hold  their  commissions  during  life,   to   surrender  „ 
them  into  his  majest}'^s  hands,  and  receive  them  again  d^^fl 
ing  pleasure.     So  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  ojiy 
a^embly  constituted  more  completely  to  serve  the  purpofics 
of  despotism,  or  the  nmndates  of  prelates  who  were  ilscbief 
instruments, 

L.  Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  introduction  of 
the  "  highland  host'*  and  their  operations,  I  shall  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  council  by  a  circumstance  which  oo 
curled  about  the  same  time;  and  which  involving  a  com* 
plicated  charge  of  &lsehood,  perfidy,  and  dishonour  agaiost 
the  government,  excited  throughout  the  country  strong 
feelings  of  indignation,  and  provoked  reprisals  upon  the 
life  of  the  primate,  whose  violation  of  the  securities  of  pub- 
lic faith  precluded  all  possibility  of  mercy  at  the  hand  of 
any  future  assassin — the  mock  trial  and  execution  of  Mit* 
chell:  it  cannot  even  now  be  read  without  a  mixture  of 
abhorrence  and  disgust.  Mitchell,  after  his  attempt  up- 
on archbishop  Sharpe,  bad  resided  abroad  for  some  time; 
but  when,  as  he  concdved,  all  danger  was  over,  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  married  a  woman,  the  owner  of  t 
small  shop  not  far  distant  from  Sharpens  city  residence^ 
In  passing  occasionally,  the  primate  bad  observed  him  look- 
ing  earnestly  at  him,  which  attracted  his  notice,  and  upon 
a  closer  inspection,  he  thought  he  bad  the  appearance  of 
the  person  who  had  fired  at  him,  and  procured  him  to  be 
arrested.  When  taken,  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  bofiel* 
was  found  upon  him,  which  confirmed  the  archbish 
suspicion,  but  afibrded  no  proof  of  his  gailL  Am 
however*  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  le^ispiraqr  « 
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extent  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  the    BOOK 
archbishop  swore  by  the  living  God  to  obtain  his  pardon  if     ^^'* 
he  would  confess.     At  his  examination   before   the  privy      TTII 
council,   the   commissioner,    chancellor,   treasurers-depute, 
and  the  other  members  assured  him,  in  the  most  sacred  man- 
ner, that  his  life  should  be  preserved  if  he  made  an  ingenu- 
ous confession.     On  these  pledges  of  public  faith,  he  ac-  Deluded 
knowledged  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the  primate,  but  ex-  f"^ion  b^"^ 
culpated  the  whole  party  with  whom  he  usually  acted  from  promise  of 
the  smallest  knowledge  or  accession  to  the  design,  which  he  ?""**"• 
had  only  communicated  to  one  person,  then  dead. 

ij.  Disappointed  at  the  insignificance  of  the  discovery,  the    . 
council  transferred  him  to  the  justiciary,  with  secret  instruc-  Transfer- 

tions  to  punish  him*  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  and  for-  f^d.^?^"*' 
.  ,  justiciary* 

feiture  of  his  estate ;  but  the  judge,  who  hated  Sharpe,  gave 

him  a  hint  to  confess  nothing,  unless  his  limbs  were  secured 

as  well  as  his  life,  and  he  retracted  at  the  bar  the  confession  Retracts 

he  had  made.     As  there  was  no  other  proof  that  could  be  ^'^  «>n»es 

sion. 

brought,  he  was  remitted  to  prison,  and  an  act  of  council 

recording  the  promise,  but  retracting  it,  as  he  had  refused 

to  renew  his  confession,  was  passed,  in  the  hope  they  might 

be  able  to  procure  other  evidence  for  his  conviction  ;  finding 

this  impracticable  two  years  after,   [1676]  he  was  brought 

before  the  court  by  order  of  the  justiciary — who  probably 

thought  two  years  confinement  in  irons  would  have  subdued  Again 

his  spirit — and  examined  respecting  his  connexion  with  the  J?ro"«^^l>e- 

rising  at  Pentland  ten  years  before.     On  his  refusal  to  an-  court— re- 

swer  the  ensnaring:  questions  directly  to  his  own  ruin,   lord  ^"'®*  ^°^* 

swer  rC" 

Hatton,  according  to  the  base  custom  of  these  horrible  times,  specting 
when  judges  assisted  king's  counsel  in  insulting  the  accused  ^<^"^^a"^- 
and  brow-beating  the  witnesses,  told  him  he  was  one  of  the 
most  arrogant  cheats,  liars,  and  rogues  he  had  ever  known, 
and  the  president  threatened  him  with  torture. 

Lii.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  court,  he  was  interro- 
gated whether  he  would  acknowledge  his  confession ;  and  the  Threaten. 
judge,  pointing  to  the  boots,  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  what  is  upon  ^^^^^  ^^^' 
the  table,  I  will  try  what  they  can  do.'*  Mitchell  intrepidly 
replied,  that  he  had  been  now  two  full  years  in  prison,  and 
more  than  one  in  bolts  and  fetters,  which  to  him  had  been 
more  intolerable  tlian  many  deaths,  had  he  been  capable  of 
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BOOK  suffering  them ;  this  he  had  been  enabled  to  endure  with  pa- 
^^^  tience,  and  hoped  he  would  also  be  sustained  under  what- 
1677.  ever  torments  they  might  inflict.  **  But,  my  lord,"  he  add- 
His  intre-  gj^  cc  J  confess  by  torture  you  may  cause  me  to  blaspheme 
God,  as  Saul  compelled  the  saints ;  you  may  compel  me  to 
speak  amiss  of  your  lordships,  or  to  call  myself  a  thie^  a 
murderer,  a  witch,  a  warlock,  or  whatever  you  choose,  and 
then  pannel  me  upon  it ;  but  if  you  shall,  my  lord,  put  me 
to  it,  I  here  protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  no- 
thing extorted  from  me  by  torture  shall  be  made  use  of 
against  me  in  judgment,  or  have  the  force  of  legal  proof 
against  myself  or  any  other  person.  Now,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  my  lords,  I  am  so  much  of  a  christian,  that  whatever 
your  lordships  shall  legally  prove  against  me,  if  it  be  a  truth 
I  shall  not  deny  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  so  much  of 
a  man  and  a  Scottishman,  that  I  never  held  myself  obliged  by 
the  law  of  God,  nature,  or  the  nation,  to  become  mine  own 
accuser." 

LIU.  To  this  forcible  appeal  the  only  answer  was,  <^  he 
hath  the  devil's  logic ;"  and  they  proceeded  to  what,  without 
any  violation  of  language,  may  be  truly  designated  an  infer- 
nal retort.  When  tjie  panners  leg  was  laid  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  pain  began  to  grow  intense,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish  he  addressed  his  tormentors  in  language  that  would 
have  softened  hearts  of  ordinary  mould.  "  My  lords,  not 
His  con-     knowing  but  this  torture  may  end  my  life,  I  beseech  you  to 

duct  under  remember  that  he  who  showeth  no  mercy  shall   have  iud/j- 

the  torture.  .  ,  _  i       ,      »  i     ? 

ment  without  mercy,     ror  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  freely 

and  from  my  heart  forgive  you  who  are  judges,  and  the  men 
who  are  appointed  to  go  about  this  horrid  work,  and  those 
who  are  satiating  their  eyes  in  beholding.  I  do  intreat  that 
God  may  never  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  any  of  you,  as  I  beg 
that  God,  for  his  Son,  Christ^s  sake,  may  be  pleased  to  blot 
out  my  sin  and  mine  iniquity."  The  strokes  of  the  execution- 
er being  redoubled,  he  fainted ;  and  the  lords  gave  up  the 
hopeless  task  of  forcing  a  confession. 

Liv.  Mitchell  continued  from  this  period  close  prisoner  in 
Sent  to  the  Edinburgh  jail  another  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  dun- 
^^®^*         geon  on  the  Bass,  to  undergo,  if  possible,  more  unwhole- 
some and  rigorous  confinement.     Here  he  lay  unrq;arded 
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till  the  month  of  October,  this  year,  when,  judging  from  the    BOOK 
date^  the  afiair  of  Carstairs  seems  to  have  recalled  him  to      ^^^ 
the  revengeful  recollection  of  the  primate,  and  the  lord  ad-      1677. 
Tocate  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  proceed   criminally 
against  him.     But  it  was  not  till  Lauderdale  had  returned 
from  court,  and  the  highland  host  were  in  motion,  that  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  January  7,  1678. 

LV.  This  trial,  which  lord  Fountainhall  says  was  one  of  1678. 
the  most  solemn  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  for  ane  ^"^' 
hundred  years,  lasted  four  days,  and  made  a  wonderful 
noise  in  the  country.  Primrose,  who  was  lord  register,  had 
been  witness  to  the  promise  of  life  made  by  the  council,  was 
lord  justice-general,*  sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  had  been 
the  pannel's  advocate  before,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
&ct,  was  the  public  prosecutor,  and  drew  the  indictment ; 
but  the  jury  was  *'  ane  assyse  of  souldiers  under  the  king's 
pay,  and  others  who,  as  they  unagined,  would  be  clear  to 
condemn  him.'^f  The  accusation  was  restricted  to  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  archbishop,  and  the  law  that  reached  him 
was  the  statute  against  invading  and  preserving  of  counsel- 
lors, 4  act  16  par.  Jac.  VI.  1600,  not  then  in  force.J  After 
a  long  and  ingenious  debate,  in  which  sir  George  Lock- 
hart  for  the  defendant  displayed  great  learning  and  ability, 
the  court  decided  that  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  ac- 
knowledged by  him  in  presence  of  the  high  commissioner 
and  lords  of  privy  council,  was  judicial,  and  could  not  be 
retracted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  being  alleged  to  have  been  emitted  upon  a  promise  or 
assurance  of  impunity  of  life  and  limb,  that  promise,  if 
proved,  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  prisoner. 

*  "  The  lady  Lauderdale  finding  the  register's  place  one  of  the  most  lucre* 
tive  places  within  the  kingdome,  hade  thought  good  to  remove  him  [sir  Archi- 
bald  Primrose,]  from  the  office  of  register,  and  put  sir  Thomas  Murrey,  a 
friend  of  her  own,  in  the  office ;  and  he  hade  indeed  the  name  of  the  office,  but 
she  hade  firom  him  the  profits  of  the  place."  "But  to  stop  sir  Archibald's 
mouth  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  office  of  justice-general,  and  sore  against 
his  heart.**     Kirkton,  p.  383. 

f  FonnUinhall's  MSS. 

$  This  act  **  was  only  made  ad  Urroremf  and  in  desuetude,  and  never  prec- 
tised  as  to  the  pain  of  death ;  for  otherwise  conatvM  ting  effectu  contummato  nun- 
fvam  fnmiiwr  caq^UalHief  .—Fountainhall  MSS. 
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BOOK   Excepting   Mitchell's  own  confession  there  was  no  other 

^^^     evidence  of  his  wounding  or  pursuing  a  prelate  or  a  privy 

1678.     councillor,  and  this  he  had  retracted  unless  the  promise  of 

life  were  also  admitted.     To  establish  it,  Rothes,  lord  chan- 

^rp^^h^  cellor,  was  examined,  and  swore  that  he  heard  the  pannel 
make  the  confession  without  any  promise  from  him,  nor  did 
he  ever  use  such  words  as  upon  his  life,  honour,  and  repu- 
tation, he  would  secure  the  pannel's  life.  When  he~  had 
done,  Mitchell  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remember  the 
honour  of  the  family  of  Rothes,  and  to  mind  that  he  took 

Ch^lenged  \^[^  ^y  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Jacobe,  man  !  confess,  and,  as 

chell.  I  am  chancellor  of  Scotland,  ye  shall  be  safe  in  life  and 
limb."  Rothes  replied  not  by  a  denial,  but  said  he  hoped 
his  reputation  was  not  yet  so  low  as  that  what  he  said,  ei- 
ther there  or  elsewhere,  would  be  credited,  since  he  had 
sworn.  Mitchell  reaffirmed  his  assertion,  and  the  other  was 
silent.  Hatton  and  Lauderdale  also  swore  that  no  promise 
or  assurance  of  life  was  ever  made ;  that  the  pannel  dever 

if/ftlfJIl^o  so^g'^^  "01'  was  it  ever  oflFered.  Sharpe  made  oath  that 
he  never  either  gave  assurance  or  gave  warrant  to  any  to 
give  it ;  and  that  he  made  no  promise  to  Nicoll  Somervell 
other  than  that  it  were  best  to  make  a  free  confession ; — but 
so  low  was  he  fallen,  that  even  his  oath  did  not  obtain  credit 
with  his  own  party.*  The  presiding  judge  had,  to  be  re- 
venged on  Lauderdale,  furnished  the  pannel's  advocates  with 
a  surreptitious  copy  of  the  act  of  council  in  which  the  assur- 
ances were  contained.     This  they  produced  and  read  after 

•  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  trial  are  atrocious  beyond  exam- 
ple.    Primrose  boasted  to  his  friends,  that  if  Lauderdale  had  made  him  lose 
his  place,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  sec  him  lose  his  soul  by  his  perjury.     Kirk- 
ton,  p.  384".     The  archbishop  on  oath  likewise  denies  any  promise  of  life,  say- 
ing it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  remissions.     Nicoll  Somervell,  the  agent, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  pannel,  boldly  contradicted  him,  and  bid  him  remem- 
ber such  and  such  tymes  and  words,  and  seemed  to  make  his  narration  veiy 
probable.     The  archbishop  fell  in  a  mighty  chaff  and  passion,  exceeding  unbe- 
coming his  station,  and  the  circumstances  he   was  then  stated   in,  and  (eU  a 
scolding  before  thousands  of  onloolcers.     Nicoll  yielded  in  nothing;  and,  af- 
ter the  bishop  had  swome,   he  cried  out  that  upon  his  salvation  what  he 
had  affirmed  was  true — which  was  to  accuse  the  archbishop  of  downright  per- 
jurie ;  but  it  was  overlooked  because  justo  dolori  temperari  non  potarali  tV^ 
the  misfortune  was,  that  few  there  but  believed  Nicoll  better  than  the  aicUrf" 
shop.   Fountainhairs  MSS. 
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the  public  prosecutor  had  declared  bis  evidence  closed ;  and    BOOK 
demanded  that  the  registers  of  the  council  proceedings  which      ^^^• 
were  lying  in  the  next  chamber,  or  an  extract  by  the  clerk,  "TeTsT" 
might  be  allowed  to  the  pannel ;  for,  as  the  court  had  found 
the  pannel's  confession  judicial,  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil must  also  be  considered  as  judicial,  and  open  to  exami- 
nation ;  that  where  the  one  was  admitted  the  other  could  not 
possibly  be  refused.     But  Lauderdale,  although  there  as  a  Extract 
witness,  furiously  interposed.     He  said  the  books  of  council  ^"*"  f|*® 
contained  the  secrets  of  the  king,  and  could  not  be  produced,  cords  re- ' 
nor  was  it  to  be  endured  that  an  accusation  of  perjury  should  ^"^<^- 
be  brought  against  four  of  his  majesty's  privy  councillors. 
A  majority  of  the  judges,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their   - 
master,  refused  to  allow  the  productions  required,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  pannel  was  too  late  in  making  his  applica- 
tion, and  that  the  truth  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  copy, 
insinuating  that  there  was  an  assurance,  was  contradicted  by 
the)deposition  of  his  majesty's  council.*     His  majesty's  ad- 
vocate then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prosecution.     Sir 
George  Lock  hart  refused  to  speak  for  Mitchell,  being  un-         ' 
willing,  says  sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  offend  Lauderdale ; 
probably  perceiving  it  would  be  uselessly  incurring  his  dis- 
pleasure, or  disdaining,  after  such  flagrant  injustice,  to  coun- 
tenance any  further  the  nefarious  proceedings  by  the  mock- 
ery of  a  reply. 

*  The  act  of  council,  which  stands  recorded  as  a  memorial  for  ever  of  the 
perjury  of  the  primate,  high  commissioner,  chancellor,  and  depute  treasurer  of 
Scotland,  thus  narrates  the  fact :  Mr.  James  Mitchell  "  refused  that  be  was 
the  person  who  made  the  said  attempt,  until,  having  retired  with  one  of  the 
f»aid  committee,  he  did  confess,  upon  his  knees,  he  was  the  person,  upon  as- 
surances given  him  by  one  of  the  committee  as  to  his  life,  who  had  warrants 
from  the  lord  commissioner  and  secret  council  to  give  the  same,  and  thereafter 
[he]  did  freely  confess  so."  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie's fairness  and  candour  as  a  historian  by  the  manner  in  which  he  justi- 
fies the  court's  refusal  to  allow  this  act  to  be  read.  <*  His  advocates  desiring 
that  the  act  of  council  might  be  read  for  proving  their  exculpation,  that  was 
justly  refused,  because  no  man  can  make  use  of  both  writ  and  witnesses.'*  He 
then  adds,  **  and  the  truth  was,  that  the  act  of  coimcil  being  posterior  to  the 
confession,  could  not  prove  that  the  confession  was  emitted  upon  promise  of 
life  ;**  History  of  Scotland,  p.  328.  as  if  the  solemn  narration  of  a  fact,  given 
by  the  persons  concerned,  after  the  fact  had  taken  place,  could  not  prove  it. 
Did  this  acute  lawyer  think  that  a  prophetical  glimpse  at  the  transaction  would 
have  been  more  veracious  testimony  ? 
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BOOK       I'Vi.  As  soon  as  the  court  rose,  the  lords  went  to  the  ooun- 
^^^     cil  chamber  and  inspected  the  records,  and  each,  as  is  qsiuJ 
167a      in  cases  of  detected  villany,  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame 
from  himself.     Rothes  pretended  he  signed,  as  president, 
whatever  the  clerk  of  the  council  wrote ;  the  clerk,  to  shift 
the  blame  from  himself  without  accusing  the  council,  averred 
that  he  copied  it  from  a  scroll  of  Nisbet,  who  was  now  oat 
of  place ;  and  it  was  in  agitation  to  fine  him  severely  for  the 
imposition ;  but  he  procured  the  evidence  of  nine  council- 
lors, and  several  letters  in  Hatton,  Lauderdale's  brother's 
hand-writing,  which  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute.     The 
duke  was  now  inclined  to  reprieve  the  unfortunate  man,  but 
Sharpe  insisted  that  to  spare  such  an  assassin  was  to  endan- 
ger his  life.     ^'Then,^'  said  Lauderdale,  with  an  impious 
and  barbarous  sarcasm,  *^  let  him  glorify  God  in  the  Grass- 
market"     He  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  Grassmar- 
lleisexe-  ket;  but  the  general  interest  his  trial  had  excited,  and  the 
ciited.        fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  fate,  did  not  tend  to  avert 

that  of  the  archbishop.* 
,„r.^  Lvii.  Whoever  originated  the  monstrous  plan  of  letting 

loose  the  highland  savages  on  the  peaceable  counties  of  the 
west,  it  was  completed,  arranged,  and  approved  at  court,  to 
which  Lauderdale  was  invited  in  the  month  of  October. 
Charles  had  no  one  feeling  in  common  with  his  people, 
whose  interest  he  considered  as  opposed  to  his  own  ;  he 
would  rather  have  been  the  pensioned  minion  of  France, 
and  despotic  at  home,  than  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe, 
with  his  domestic  government  limited  by  the  constitutional 
restrictions  necessary  in  a  land  of  freedom.  But  so  faithless 
was  his  character  that  nor  even  Lewis  could  trust  him ;  and 
the  wages  of  his  baseness  were  irregularly  paid.  Upon  some 
such  occasion  of  disgust,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
the  generosity  of  his  people ; — to  sooth  whom,  before  he 
called  a  meeting  of  parliament,  he  married  his  niece  to  the 
Charles  en-  prince  of  Orange,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and 
liance  with  Seemingly  agreed  to  such  measures  as  were  calculated  to  re- 
Holland,     strain  the  unlimited  ambition  of  the  French   king,  tlien  the 

*  Fountainhall's  MS      VV'odrow,  vol.  i.  5\^,ctseq.     Kirkton,38l.     Naph- 
tuli,  appendix.     Burnet.  \x)l.  ii.  p.  176.     State  Trials,  vol.  ii. 
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ireneral  object  of  dread.     But  while  he  was  thus  endeavour-    BOOK 
ing  to  delude  the  English,  and  obtain  better  and  more  regu-     ^ 


lar  payments  from  France,  he  was  projecting  the  diabolical     1678. 
plan  of  exciting  his  Scottish  subjects  to  rebel,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretext  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army.     Laying 
hold  of  a  rhetorical  expression  in  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
styled  conventicles  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  the  king  wrote 
down,  [December  11th,  1677,]  approving  of  and  giving  his 
hearty  thanks  to  the  council  for  their  care  in  watching  over 
the  welfare  of  the  people  !  informing  them  that  he  had  or-  Approves 
ilered  some  of  his  English  forces  to  march  north,  and  his  ceedings^f 
Irish  troops  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  cross,  and  placed  the  council, 
both  under  their  orders ;  he  required  them  to  call  into  ac- 
tion all   the  standing  forces  of  the  country,  to  bring  in  the 
bighlanders,  to  place  garrisons  wherever  they  thought  pro- 
per, to  embody  the  militia,  and  to  summon,  if  necessary,  all 
the  fencible  men  in  the  kingdom,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  ^<  to 
attend  our  host  under  pain  of  treason,"  to  march  into  the  His  mea- 
shires  and  places  infested  with  rebellious  practices ;  to  dis-  putting 
arm  all  they  should  think  necessary ;  to  secure  all   horses  ^^own  opv 
above  a  certain  value,  and  to  force  the  heritors  and  liferent-  ^^  enforc- 
ers to  give  bond   for  their  tenants  and  all  who  lived  upon  '"ir  the 
their  lands  that  they  would  not  frequent  conventicles  : — the 
tenants  and  masters  of  families  to  give,  when  required,  bond 
for  those  under  them,  and  every  parish  and  heritor  the  like 
surety  that  no  conventicles  should  be  kept  within  any  part 
of  the  parish ;  those  who  refused  were  to  be  punished  by 
free  quartering,  fining,  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  such 
other  penalties  as  they  should  think  fit.    The  reason  assign- 
ed for  this  frantic  mandate  was  worthy  of  its  tenor :  **  We 
are  fully  resolved  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  defend  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  in  that  our  kingdom  as  it  is  now 
established  by  law." 

Lviii.  It  would  be  insulting  the  reader  to  notice  or  to 
answer  the  arguments  by  which  the  prelatical  party  endea- 
n^oured  to  justify  the  enforcement  of  this  bond,  which  they 
styled  a  merciful  measure ;  although  some  writers  in  our 
own  day  have  attempted  extenuating  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  government,  because  the  people  of  these  counties, 
by  prudently  remaining  quiet,  did  not  incur  indiscriminate 
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massacre.  That  such  was  net  the  case  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  leniency  in  the  Scottish  council^  who  in  the  com  mis* 
sion  for  raising  the  hjgblanders^  granted  a  previous  indem-^ 
niCy  for  all  mamiings  or  murders  of  which  they  might  be 
guilty^  eTidentJy  with  a  view  that  the  western  comities  would 
be  provoked  to  resist-  A  fjeneral  rendezvous  of  lite  forces 
was  appointed  at  Stirling  on  the  24th  of  January^  167S  j  up- 
wards of  8000  men,  under  their  chiefs,  the  marquis  oL 
Athole^  the  earls  of  Mar,  Moray,  Caithness,  Perthj  Airlyfl 
and  Strathmore^  came  down  from  the  hills.  They  were 
there  joined  by  the  regular  troops  under  Linlithgow,  and 
thence,  preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery,  marched  westward, 
taking  free  quarters,  and  treating  the  whole  district  as  an 
enemy's  country^ 

ux.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  the  privy 
counctlj  entrusted  with  exorbitant  powers,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  bond,  disarming  the  inhabitants,  and  la>'j 
ing  waste  the  country.     Their  instructions  were,  after  oM 
dering  all  the  principal  proprietors  to  meet  them  at  Glas- 
gow, to  proceed  to  Ayr,  and  commence  their  operations  by 
collecting  all  military  weapons  and  accoutrements  in  that 
shire,   as   well  those  belonging   to  noblemen,   gentlemeo, 
and  servants,   as  those  which  the  militia  of  the  shire  had 
been,  by  a  previous  act  of  parliament,  ordered  to  procure ; 
and  when  the  county  was  rendered  incapable  of  resistance^ 
the  more  obnoxious  parts  of  their  commission  were  to  be 
carried  into  execution.     As  soon  as  Ayr  was  reduced,  La- 
nark, Renfrew,  and  Kirkcudbright  were  to  be  subjected  to 
similar  treatment. 

Lx.  Wherever  the  forces  went,  to  the  surprise  of  their 
officers,  who  were  not  let  into  the  secret,  they  saw  no  appear- 
ance  of  disorder  or  disturbance ;  all  was  tranquil ;  the  peo- 
ple following  their  usual  occupations,  except  in  Glasgow, 
where  the  silence  of  a  private  fast,  held  in  prospect  of  the 
threatened  calamity,  threw  a  deeper  gloom  over  the  face 
of  the  population.  On  their  march,  however,  they  pressed 
for  their  use  every  horse  indiscriminately,  without  reganl 
to  the  inconvenience  or  damage  they  occasioned,  by  iotep 
rupting  agricultural  labour;  ai 
uncultivated  banditti  was  encourac 
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by  their  leaders.*     While  the  council  sat  at  Glasgow,  they   BOOK 
spread  themselves  in  various  directions  over  the  country ;     ^^^' 
and  as  every  article  of  household  convenience  was  an  ac-      ^^J®- 
quisition  to  a  highlander,  their  depredations  extended  to  gow. 
pots  and  pans,  gridirons,  and  other  meaner  utensils.     Tra- 
vellers were  stopped  upon  the  highways,  and  not   unfre- 
quently  stripped  of  their  stockings  and  shoes,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  for  which  their  kilted   visitors 
happened  to  take  a  fancy. 

Lxi.  The  country  was  amazed  at  such  a  visitation  ;  yet 
although  their  sufferings  were  severe,  and  they  were  exposed 
to  the  worst  excesses  which  a  brutal  soldiery  are  wont  to 
exercise  in  a  conquered  country,  they  were  so  generally  Peaceable 

convinced  of  its  beini;  the  intention  of  ffovernment  to  ex-  submission 
,  °  .  .  .  ,      °         .  ,  of  the  peo- 

Cite  them   to  insurrection,  that,   with  a   patience   perhaps  pie. 

unparalleled  in  history,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  des- 
poiled of  their  property,  imprisoned,  abused,  and  tortured, 
without  affording  their  oppressors  the  smallest  occasion  for 
accusing  them  of  any  crime,  unless  that  of  a  rooted  aversion 
to  prelacy ;  of  which  such  apostles,  and  such  methods  of  in- 
struction, were  not  very  likely  to  render  them  more  enam- 
oured. 

Lxii.  As  the  barbarians  in  general  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  understood  the  value  of  a  shilling  fully  better 
than  that  of  a  signature,  their  exactions  were  pretty  impar- 
tially levied,  as  well  as  on  those  who  took  as  on  those  who 
refused  the  bond.     Tlie  gentlemen  who  perceived  that  sub- 
scription did  not  insure  safety,  as  it  could  not  protect  them.  The  bond 
refused  the  bond  ;  and  were  supported  in  their  refusal  by  the  "'"^nta- 
chief  nobility,  who  repeatedly  represented  to  the  council  and  tions  to  the 
the  committee  the  illegality  of  enforcing  a  deed  for  which  ^»*»<^»*- 
they  had  no  act  of  parliament,  and  the  ruin  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  conduct.     Lauderdale,  who  lender- 
must  have  perceived  the  force  and  the  propriety  of  their  dale's  fun- 
complaints,  would  not  admit  a  deputation  into  his  presence ;  duct?^  ' 

*  Wodrow  gives  an  account  of  their  furniture.  They  had  no  small  store 
of  ammunition ;  four  field-pieces,  vast  numbers  of  spades,  shovels,  and  mat- 
tocks, good  store  of  iron  shackles,  thumb-locks  to  make  examinations  with, 
&C.  &c.  rol.  i.  p.  467. 
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^^tf^A  «t*  followed  by  another,  forbidding  the  h&r- 
^tfP^'^  ^  f««etting  of  either  tenant*  or  cottars  who  refused 
I^Titftdtfi^     Still  the  recusants  stood  out^  when  an 
^^^lygit- fallen  upon  of  more  extensive  oppression  than 
'^^  bond.     In  cases  where  Lodividuals  are  at  varianoe» 
Ji^  one  fears  personal  danger  from  the  other,  be  may, 
^  0i  application  upon  oath  to  a  nmgistratet  obtain  a  writ  - 
^Uwburrons^  obliging  his  opponent   to  give  security  thai  I 
^  shall  keep  the  peace ;  and  this  writ,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be   necessary  and   useful  in  private  life^  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  law,  was  rendered  the  means  of  subjecting 
'the  whole  of  a  county  to  the  charge  of  rebellion.     A  writ 
of  law  burrows  was  most  preposterously  issued  at  the  suit 
of  the  king  against  bis  subjects,  requiring  all  such  of  whose 
peaceableness    he  doubted^  to  secure  the  peace  for  them- 
selves, wivesy  children,  and  tenants,  in  terms  of  the  bond, 
under  the  penalty  of  double  their  yearly  rents,  and  whatever 
other  punishment  the  council  might  inflict ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ordering  them  to  enter  these  bonds   within  six  days 
after  tlie  charge,  under  pain  of  rebellion.     The  opposition 
to  this  new  species  of  legal  persecution  was  more  open  and 
loud  than  any  that  had  yet  occurred;  so  much  so,  tliat  on 
St,  Valeutine's  day,  among  a  party  of  the  council,  they  chang- 
ed the  pastime,  and,  instead  of  drawing  for  mistresses,  they 
drew  for  estates,  anticipating  a  fruitful  harvest  of  coniisca- 
tions  ;  nor  could  they  conceal  their  chagrin^  when  a  reported 
rising  turned  out  to  be  unfounded. 

Lxiv.  The  unruly  conduct  of  *^ the  host"  kept  pace  with 
the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  council,  till  the  exorbitant  out-  ■ 
rages  of  both  wrought  a  temporary  cure.     The  sums  levieJ 
in  the  west  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained,  nor  was 
it  possible  to  compute  the  total  loss,  so  much  moi^  beii^ 
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destroyed  than  was  taken  away.*     But  when  the  united  voice    BOOK 
of  the  country  became  too  clamorous  to  be  longer  resisted,     ^^'' 
and  the  highlanders  w^ere  marched  back  to  their  mountains,      1678. 
their  retreat  was  like  that  of  an  army  returning  from  vie-  J^»ghland 
tory  and  laden  with  spoil ;  they  had  seized  the  best  horses  drawn. 
in  the  country  to  carry  off  their  plunder  collected  from  the 
Merchant's  shops  and  gentlemen's  houses,  consisting  of  whole 
webs  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  beds,  bed-clothes,  carpets, 
men  and  women's  wearing  apparel,  portable  articles  of  house* 
hold  furniture ;  and,  in  some  cases,  when  it  had  not  been 
carefully  secreted,  the  family  plate.     Their  more  wary  chiefs 
had  sent  away  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  hard  cash   and  in 
more  unsuspected  conveyances ;  the  earls  of  Airly  and  Strath- 
more  were  accused  of  having  remitted  great  quantities  of 
money  to  the  highlands,  rather  in  bags  than  in  purses,  which 
escaped  safe,  while  some  of  the  more  ponderous  packages  of 
their  retainers  were  detained  and  restored.-f- 

Lxv.  At  first,  when  the  council  determined  upon  passing 
the  bond,  and  bringing  down  the  highlanders,  they  issued  a 
proclamation,   forbidding   any  nobleman   or   gentleman    to 
leave  the  country,    dreading  the  effect  their  representations  Precau. 
might  have  upon  the  king  and  the  people  of  England ;  when  ^'°"*  ^° 
the  highlanders  were  withdrawn,  and  the  lawburrows  were  presenta- 
pressed  with  redoubled  severity,  a  new  proclamation    was  ^1°"*  ^" 
published,  forbidding  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  approach  ceedings 
the  capital.     Thus  cut  off  from  any  prospect  of  relief,  or  of  Jf**^^!"^ 
having  their  grievances  heard,  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  who  in- 
herited the  spirit  of  the  pupil  of  Buchanan,  submitted  to 
necessity  ;  but,  with  the  dignified  repugnance  of  a  freeman 
who  was  wronged, iie  did  not  submit  in  silence;  he  asserted 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  an  avowal  of  hisdisap- 

*  Ayr  alone,  of  which  Wodrow  has  given  a  rough  calculation,  and  which  he 
states  as  far  under  the  real  amount,  lost  L.  16,660,  18s.  8d.  sterling,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots,  vol.  i*  489. 

-t-  The  students  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  some  jouths  in  the  town, 
stopped  the  bridge,  the  river  being  high,  against  two  thousand  of  them,  neither 
did  they  permit  them  to  pass  till  they  delivered  the  spoil  they  carried  with 
them,  and  only  forty  were  allowed  to  cross  at  once,  who  were  conveyed  out  at 
the  west  port,  and  not  suffered  to  go  through  the  town.  **  The  custom-house 
was  nearly  filled  with  pots,  pans,  bed* clothes,  wearing  clothes,  rag  coats,  gray 
doakf,  and  the  like.**    Wodrow,  vol  i.  p.  480. 

VOL.  IV.  4»  K 
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fiOOK   probation,  called  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  junta^ 
^^^     For  some  time  he  stood  alone,  and  his  example  remains  to 
1678.     show  how  much  of  public  utility  may  be  called  into  action  by 
the  unfactious  resistance  of  one  nobleman  of  irreproachable 
character.     Having  declined  to  take  the  bond  or  comply 
with  the  letters  of  lawburrows,  he  had  in  consequence  been 
Earl  of       denounced  rebel ;  and,  to  avoid  being  apprehended,  sought 
Cassilis  de-  refuge  at  court.     Through  the  duke  of  Monmouth  he  ob- 
rebel— re-   tained   possession  of  the  royal  ear,  and,   with   a  freedom 
pairs  to       which  it  is  pleasant  to  remark  in  an  age  of  abasement,  he 
boldly  told  his  sovereign  the  truth.     In  our  day,  the  self- 
^^.^      devotion  Qf  the  act  cannot  be  appreciated,  nor  are  we  fit  to 
judge  of  its  noble  intrepidity  without  conveying  ourselves 
back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  the  law  of  leasing  was 
in  full  force.     He  gave  in,  in  writing,  (and  put  his  name  to 
His  report  ^^^  paper)   a  candid  and  dispassionate  relation  of  the  mi- 
to  the  king,  series  that  a£9icted  his  country ;  and  although  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  a  degree  that  might  have  vindicated  the 
utmost  asperity  of  language,  his  letter  was  distinguished  by 
an  equanimity  of  tone  which  compelled  attention,  and  defied 
recrimination. 

Lxvi.  Emboldened  by  his  success,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
&c.  follow,  accompanied  by  about  sixteen  noblemen,  and  upwards  of 
forty  gentlemen,  also  violated  the  prohibition,  and  went  to 
London  ;   and   the  council,  alarmed  at  these  symptoms  of 
serious  opposition,  dispatched  two  of  their  number,  the  earl 
of  Moray  and  lord  Colington,  with  a  letter  to  the  king,  so- 
liciting the  royal  approbation  for  their  proceedings.     This 
Charles  ap-  ^^^  majesty  readily  granted,  but  he  could  not  refuse  to  listen 
proves  the  to  the  complaints  of  his  discontented  Scottish  subjects,  espe- 
the  council,  cially  as  they  had  been  joined  by  Athole  and  Perth,  noble- 
men who  commanded  in  the  highland  host.     But  their  re- 
presentation had  greater  effect  in  another  quarter ;  they  ani- 
mated the  exertions  of  the  English  parliament  then  sitting, 
who  saw  in  the  establishment  of  tyranny  in  Scotland  a  yoke 
En  lish       wreathing  for  their  own  necks ;  and  they  repeated  their  pe- 
parliainent  tition  for  the  dismissiou  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  from  his 
lluder-  ^'  majesty's  councils,  and  expressed  their  abhorrence  at  the 
^We's  dis-    procedure  of  the  Scottish*'  government.     Charles,  unable  to 
"**        resist  the  united  voice  of  both  nations,  although  he  retained 
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his  favourite  servant,  wrote  to  the  Scottish  council — ^'  That   BOOK 

he  bad  considered  the  representations  made  to  him  by  some      ^^'^* 

of  his  subjects  anent  the  late  methods  ^nth  the  west  country,      1678. 

with  the  answers  and  replies,  which  so  fortified  the  repre-  C^*'*®* 

,  suspends 

sentations,  that  he  resolved  to  hear  and  consider  things  fully ;  thelawbur- 

but,  in  the  meantime,  commanded  that  the  lawburrows  be  ^^^  ""^ 

suspended  till  his  further  pleasure  should  be  sent,  and  that  troops  to 

^  all  the  forces  except  his  own  guards  should  be  disbanded ."•  bcdwband- 

Lxvii.  The  Scottish  council,  who  expected  that  Cassilis 
would  have  been  sent  down  to  take  his  trial,  and  the  other 
lords  dismissed  in  disgrace,  were  sorely  astonished  and  hum- 
bled when  they  received  the  royal  mandate,  and  instantly 
sent  off  sir  George  Mackenzie  with  instructions  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  noblemen's  in- 
terference in  the  fanatical  quarrel,  when  all  the  chief  gentry 
in  Scotland  between  sixteen  and  sixty  were  ready  to  rise  in  Represen. 
support  of  the  government,  and  to  have  entirely  disarmed  |*^'°"  °^  .. 
the  discontented  shires.     After  his  arrival,  Charles  was,  with  to  the  king 
much  entreaty,  though  strongly  reluctant,  persuaded  to  ad- 
mit to  a  hearing  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  nobi- 
lity, whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  deser- 
tion during  their  long  stay,  as  the  frequent  delays  had  ex- 
hausted both  their  patience  and  their  purses. 

Lxviii.  When  at  length  they  were  permitted  to  state  their 
complaints  in  presence  of  the  cabinet  council,  their  contempt 
for  royal  authority,  in  leaving  the  kingdom,  in  opposition  to 
a  proclamation  requiring  them  to  remain  at  their  posts  and 
assist  in  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  was  urged. 
Against  this,  they  pleaded  their  privilege  to  approach  the 
throne,  a  privilege  which  the  Scottish  nobility  had  ever  en- 
joyed without  restraint,  now  more  necessary  than  ever  by  the 
distance  of  the  king  from  his  ancient  kingdom.    "  The  king-  Scottish 
dom,"  they  said,  "  so  far  from  being  disturbed,  had  only  been  nobles*  in- 
rendered  turbulent  by  government  themselves.     In  a  timeof  ^.j^i^  ^h^ 
profound  repose,  a  host  of  barbarians  had  been  introduced  to  king. 
press  illegal  bonds,  and  to  exercise  all  the  atrocities  of  war  in 
the  midst  of  peace ;  and  they,  despairing  to  obtain  any  redress, 

*  Representations,  replies,  &c.  published  in  separate  pamphlets,  1678.  Ad- 
vocates* Library.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  609.  and  Appendix,  vol.  i.  Burnet, 
vol  ii.  p.  189.    Kirkton,  39a 
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BOOK  or  being  aUowed  to  purtae  meuuimwbichy  in  their  c^MD^ 
^^^^^  would  have  preserved,  and  woald  still  restore  tranqnilUty  to 
1678.  their  distrained  coumry,  represented  as  disloyaly  only  by  the 
fonlest  calumnyi  had  now  repaired  to  the  rcyal  presence  as 
their  best  refuge,  and  implored  {rom  his  majesty's  justice 
more  laiiient  and  legal  treatment.*'  Hie  Scottish  coonciUors 
represented  ^  that  they  had  repeatedly  desired  the  noblemen 
in  the  turbulent  districts  to  put  down  the  oonventides^  de- 
signated by  act  of  parliament  rendeiYooses  of  rebellion ;  but 
that  they  having  refused  to  do  this»  they  had  accepted  of 
the  ofiers  of  more  loyal  subjects,  whose  vassals  had  been  in- 
troduced for  a  short  time,  and  had  conducted  themselves  with 
exemplary  moderation.  That  their  own  proceedings  were 
favourable  to  the  landlord,  and  ameliorated  the  law,  giving 
him  his  choice  to  prevent  these  rebellious  meetings,  to  dis- 
perse  them  when  assembled,  to  turn  out  hb  tenants,  or  d^ 
liver  them  over  to  punbbment,  if  guilQry  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable.''  The  noblemen  reiterated  the 
real  enormities  of  the  case,  and  requested  only  for  their 
Heraquires  countrymen  the  protection  of  the  laws.     The  king  appear- 

the  grie-     ^j  softened,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them.     His  request,  how- 
vances  to  ;    .         ^  •    •      i         .  ,  .       .  .  . 

be  stated  in  ever,  that  their  grievances  might  be  given  to  him  in  writing, 

^'5'"^»       discovered  his  deceit.    When  they  asked  for  security  that 

Wiiicn  m 

declined,     the  paper  would  not  be  used  against  them,  he  offered  them 
the  word  of  a  prince,  the  value  of  which  they  were  too  much 
acquainted  with  to  accept.     Before  they  compeared,  indeed, 
the  king  told  them  he  was  certainly  assured  that  a  rebellion 
was  projected  in  Scotland,  but  he  would  take  care  that  the 
actors  in  it  should  be  the  sufferers.     When  about  to  re- 
ilis  pettish  tire,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  kneeling,  requested  the  honour 
o7li^mu!    ®f  ^>s  royal  hand ;  but  Charles  declined,  and  pettishly  put- 
ton,  ting  both  behind  his  back,  lest  the  duke  should  snatch  a 
kiss,  remained  in  this  dignified  posture  till  he  broke  up  the 
meeting.     Three  days  after,  he  justified  all  their  suspicions, 
His  letter    by  writing  a  letter — the  third,  and  bearing  marks  of  be- 
ing his  own  composition — to  the  council,  thanking  them  fur 
all  their  conduct,  and  assuring  them  of  his  protections  and 
severely  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  complaining  noUe-    . 
men. 

Lxix.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  untB  B- 


to  the 
I'ouncil. 
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nally  broken  by  oppression,  that  causes  man  in  all  liLs  strug-    BOOK 
gles  with  tyranny,  spring  into  action  with  renovated  vigour,      ^^^' 
the  moment  some  temporary  removal  of  pressure  gives  him      1676. 
any  partial  freedom  or  hope  of  eventual  success.     No  soon-  the^sby- 
er  was  the  highland  host  removed,  and  the  concessions  of  teriansre. 
the  court  known,  than  the  presbyterians,  supposing — for  by  ^^** 
some  fatality  they  continued  to  imagine  the  king  deceived 
but  not  depraved — that  now  when  the  truth  had  been  told 
his  majesty,  he  would  relax  those  severities  they  believed 
he  never  approved,  and  extend  his  indulgence,  began  more 
s^alously   to    hold    conventicles   throughout    the    different  Conventi- 
counties  of  Scotland ;  and  even  those  parts  which  had  not  ^^^*^^ 
before   been   distinguished    for    their   attachment   to   field 
preaching,  became  noted  for  remarkable  and  multitudinous 
meetings.      Nor  was  the  disappointment  of  the  prelatical  Feanofthc 
party  less  active.     They  averred  that  when  the  troops  were   "  **^'* 
withdrawn,  they  might  depart  from  their  parishes ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Galloway  complained  *^  that  it  was  marvellous  to 
observe   shoals  of  highlanders   in  their  trews,   and  many 
bare-legged,  flocking  to  Methven,  Gask,  or  Tippermuir,  to 
propagate  the  mischief  of  the  good  old  cause ;  and  it  was  no 
small  discouragement  for  good  men,  that  a  shire  formerly  so 
orderly  and  obedient  as  that  of  Perth  should  become  scbis- 
matical."* 

Lxx.  Information  of  all  these  occurrences  was  assiduous- 
ly transmitted  by  the  prelates  to  the  king  ;  who,  as  he 
had  unwillingly  consented  to  the  reduction  of  the  army, 
was  happy  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  raising  new 
forces.  An  order  to  this  effect  was  transmitted  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  Lauderdale — who  probably  su^rgested  the  idea —  L*udcrdale 
1  .  /.  J      .  .        .  ri.    calls  a  con- 

summoned  a  convention  of  estates  during  the  absence  of  his  vention  of 

opponents,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies.  The  «»to^«»* 
royal  approbation  of  his  measures  so  frequently  and  hearti- 
ly expressed,  enabled  him  to  secure  a  majority  among  the 
nobility  who  remained,  and  at  the  elections  of  the  commis- 
sioners, such  as  to  preclude  any  efforts  of  the  other  party 
on  their  return.  His  majesty's  letter,  expressive  of  the 
great  kindness  he  bore  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  his  watch* 

*  Law's  Memoriails,  p.  138.     I  merely  quote  this  writer  as  to  public  iacts 
well  known,  otherwise  the  memorials  are  of  poor  authority. 
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fulness  over  all  its  concerns  and  recommending  to  them  m 
persist  for  its  defence,  at  a  time  when  these  dangerous  field 
conventicles  were  growing  in  their  numbers  and  insolencie^ 
was  met  by  expressions  of  the  most  ardent  loyalty.     The 
troops  were  votedj   50O0   foot  and  aOO  horse,  and   the  sum  , 
of  eighteen   hundred   thousand   pounds   Scots  granted  fodi 
their  support,   to  be  raised  in  five  years^  by  a  cess  of  five 
months  yearly,  payable  at   two   terms,   or  fifteen   hundred  _ 
thousand  pounds  sterhng  each  half  year.      But  as  this  sup^^ 
ply  was   furnished   only  in   respect  to   the  present  exigent, 
so  ihey  promised  it  **  should  not  lessen  their  forwardness  ia 
appearing  universally  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  with  grestl 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  whenever   his  majesty  should   call 
upon  them  for  their  assistance  : — for  his  goodness  had  lefl 
them  nothing  else  than  to  bless  God  for  a  king,  wlio^  like 
God,  never  used  his  power  but  to  do  good  !"     The  admi- 
nistration of  Lauderdale  was  approved  of  in  a  style  of  the 
same  fulsome  adulation,  which  exposed  the  assenibly  to  me- 1 
rited  contempt  abroad,  as  its  subsidy  did  it  to  abhorrence  at 
home,  among  those  who  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
would  be  expended  in  the  pay  of  the  members  or  their  rela- 
tives who  expected  commissions  in  the  proposed  militia.* 

Lxxi.  But  the  cess  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  among  the  pres- 
byterians  more  injurious  to  their  cause  than  ail  the  persecu- 
tion they  had  hitherto  suffered,  as  it  divided  those  of  sincere 
uncorrupted  principle,  who  till  then  had  continued  united. 
The  money  to  be  levied  by  the  act  was  directly  stated  to 
be  levied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  conventicles. 
To  suppress  conventicles,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
presbyterians,  was  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
and  a  question  was  started,  how  far  it  was  consistent  with 
their  duty  as  Christi^ms  to  contribute  in  any  direct  way  to 
the  suppression  of  truth ;  which  they  did  as  effectually^  by 
supplying  money  to  support  those  who  were  to  fight  against 
it,  as  by  taking  arms  themselves.  Some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  among  them  were  for  the  more  peace* 
able  course ; — to  pay  the  cess,  and  as  it  was  forcibly  taken 
this — they  argued — could  never  imply  voluntary  appro! 
tion,  which  alone  constituted  crime ;  especially  as  resisi^ 
*  Scottish  Act*,  voL  viii.  p.  S90. 
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would  only  afford  a  legal  pretext  for  the  collectors  exer-    BOOK 
cising  greater  rigour,  and  exacting  as  much  as  would   raise      XVI. 
and  maintain  two  armies.     Those  who  had  accepted  the  in-      leTfiT" 
dulgence  supported  this  view  of  the  subject.     The  younger  Of  the 
men — whose  zeal  was  animated  by  the  first  deeds  of  the  Scot-  y^^^^''' 
tish  reformers,  and  the  successful  resistance  of  the  fathers 
of  the  covenant,   without   adverting   to   the  difference   of 
the  times,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  and  guilt  in  submission — 
objected  to  payment  of  the  cess,  as  an  active  concurring  with 
the  persecutors;  and  concluded  that  it  was  better  in  a  good 
cause  to  suffer  than  to  sin.     In  this  they  were  backed  by 
the  banished   in  Holland,   who— like  all  exiles — prone  to 
the  strongest  measure,  were  perhaps  more  swayed  by  their 
passions  than  their  prudence.     A   third  class  proposed  to  ofthemid- 
pay  the  cess,  under  protest  that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  dJemen. 
of  maintaining  the  soldiers,   but  in  compliance   with    the 
Lord's  injunction,  to  render   to   CaDsar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's.     These  last  were  considered  worse  than  the  for- 
mer, because  they  perverted  scripture.     Would  our  Saviour, 
it  was  asked,  have  wrought  a  miracle  to  pay  cess,  if  the  col- 
lector had  demanded  it  for  the  support  of  idol  worship  and 
the  suppression  of  the  cause  of  God  ?     The  question  seems 
to  have  extinguished  the  middlemen ;  but  the  disunion  be- 
tween the  others  proved  fatal  to  the  rising  at  Both  well.* 

Lxxii.  We  turn  with  horror  from  the  tale  of  untaught 
illiterate  Africans  torn  from  their  country,  and  sent  to  la- 
bour in  the  West  Indies,  in  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to 
their  own,  and  frequently  to  encounter  less  hardships  than 
they  would  have  done  in  their  native  soil,  where  slavery  still 
exists  in  its  most  horrid  form;  but  in  Scotland  during  this  pHsonera 
year,  sixty-seven  respectable  members  of  society — ^some  of  "hipped  to 
them  ministers,  the  generality  householders,  and  however  in^ieg  ^s 
strange,  too,  some  writers — were  shipped  at  Leith,  to  be  "laves, 
transported  to  the  Indies  by  Ralph  Williamson  of  London, 
to  be  there  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage ;  whose  only 
crime  it  was,  that  they  preferred  the  presbyterian  to  the 
episcopalian  mode  of  worship. 

Lxxui.  Severities  were  now  increasing.  Whenever  any  go- 

*  Hind  let  Loose,  p.  709,  et  seq.      Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p^  528.      Kirkton, 
p.  393.     Law's  Memorialls,  p.  141 
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BOOK    vernment  in  a  country  heretofore  free,  exceeds  the  proper 
boundaries  of  law,  it  becomes  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
1678.     tyrannies.     Necessarily  suspicious  and  revengeful,  it  confers 
no  safety,  and  admits  of  no  repose :  it  augments  its   rigours 
if  ineffectually  resisted,  or  its  caprice  if  implicitly  obeyed. 
Not  only  were  all   conventicles  hunted  down,    but   those 
*^  suspected  of  being  suspected"  were  liable  to  punishment* 
Tales  narrated  by  sufferers  themselves  may  sometimes  be 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  overcharged,  but  the  instruc- 
tions sent  by  authority  admit  of  no  such  doubt ;  especially 
when  their  execution  is  insured  by  motives  at  once  of  terror 
and  of  gain.     In  addition  to  the  usual  public  officers  in  the 
't^^-ff  S'*'^  courts — sheriffs  and  their  deputes — ^the  committee  for  pub- 
putes  ap."   '»c  affairs  procured,  by  an  act  of  prorogation,  the  erection  of 
pointed,      j^  n^Sr  officer,  an  additional  sheriff-depute,f  to  be  nominated 
by  themselves,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  executing  the  law 
against  the  withdrawers  from  public  ordinances,  keepers  of 

*  It  is  impossible,  in  reading  the  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
for  public  affairs  in  Scotland,  not  to  recall  to  our  recollection  the  proceedings 
of  an  equally  execrable  committee,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  established 
in  Paris  during  the  French  revolution.  So  nearly  do  extremes  meet,  that  the 
fanatical  atheists  of  the  one  might  almost  be  accused  of  having  copied  the  aj)Os- 
tate  prelates  of  ihe  oilier,  could  we  suppose  Danton  and  his  associates,  who  in- 
stituted that  terrific  tribunal,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  dark  and  blootiy 
period  of  episcopal  ascendency  in  Scotland  !  Yet  the  prelatists  in  one  respect 
deserve  the  palm — they  shared  the  fines  and  confiscations  among  themselves 
and  their  agents. 

The  following  were  the  powers  given  to  the  soldiery — "  Whereas  by  the  late 
act  of  council  January  28,  warrant  is  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  to  dissipate 
conventicles,  and  seize  preachers  and  other  persons  thereat ;  and  seeing  it  may 
be  presumed,  where  any  number  of  persona  are  found  together  in  the  fields  near 
to  the  place  before  or  after  conventicles  have  been  kept,  that  they  have  been 
going  to  or  coming  from  conventicles,  that  orders  be  given  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  for  seizing  and  securing  such  persons  [as  prisoners]  going  to  or  com- 
ing from  conventicles,  upon  the  day  of  the  keeping  thereof  until  they  give 
bond  or  mark  themselves  under  particular  penalties,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  persons,  that  they  shall  live  orderly,  keep  their  own  parish  kirks,  and  not 
go  to  conventicles  thereafter,  or  appear  before  the  council  at  a  certain  day."— 
Council  records,  quoted  by  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

f  They  were  termed  sheriflf  bailie -depute.  The  sherififs  had  legally  the  right 
of  naming  their  own  deputes,  but  they  were  suspected  of  not  being  suflicienily 
violent,  and  their  deputes  shared  in  the  suspicion.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
for  the  prelates  to  have  creatures  of  their  own,  who  would  rigidly  execute  the 
acts  of  council,  and  rather  exceed  than  alleviate  their  instructions ;  and  tlie 
crown  assumed  the  nomination. 
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conventicles,  and  persons  guilty  of  disorderly  baptisms  and    BOOK 
marriages,  or  holding  intercourse  with  intercommuned  fu-      ^^^ 
gitives  or  ministers — and  with  powers  at  the  same  time  to      i678. 
act  as  justices  of  the  peace.     They  were  desired  to  summon  Their  po^r- 
be fore  them  any  person,  of  whatever  quality,  age,  or  sex,®"" 
w  ho  luid  been  at,  or  was  *^  suspected  of  an  intention "  of 
going  to,  a  conventicle;  to  fine  and  imprison  them  upon 
their  appearance ;  or  to  fine  and  outlaw  them  if  they  failed 
to  appear ;  to  oblige  them  to  find  security,  or  to  summarily 
levy  the  penalties  by  poinding  their  cattle ;  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  troops  to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tences, and  to  apply  the  whole  fines  of  all  who  were  not 
landed   men  to  themselves  and  the   other  sheriff-deputes. 
The  military  were  commanded  to  dissipate  all  conventicles  Aided  by 
by  force ;  and  if  they  refused  instantly  to  disperse  when  or-  ^^^  >»'l"ta- 
(lered,  or  made  any  resistance,  the  soldiers  were  pardoned 
by  anticipation  for  any  murder  or  wounding  that  might  en- 
sue.  The  preachers — who  were  declared  traitors — or  any  in  - 
U  rcomm lined  persons,   were  to  be  apprehended  and  lodg- 
ed in  prison  for  trial ;  others  were  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
bail ;  but  where  congregations  were  too  numerous  to  be  all 
arrested,  the  upper  garments  of  the  most  obnoxious  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  as  pledges  for  their  appearance.     The 
soldiers  were  also  empowered  to  seize  the  horses  and  arms 
of  all  who  were  at  such  meetings,  to  break  open  doors  and 
lockfast  places,  to  search  for  suspected  persons,  and  to  make 
use  of  any  of  the  houses  in  the  country  as  garrisons  when 
they  had  occasion. 

Lxxiv.  Armed  with  such  powers,  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities resembled  rather  the  officials  of  the  inquisition  than 
the  regular  officers  of  a  protestant  government*  Tiie  exac- 
tion of  the  cess,  the  dispersion  of  the  field  meetings,  and  the 
levying  of  fines,  or  the  infliction  of  punishments,  appeared 
now  to  be  the  only  purposes  for  which  the  government  ex* 
isted.  The  cess  was  universally  collected,  and  force— often 
cruelly  exerted-^ecided  the  argument  about  paying  it. 
But  the  rigours  adopted  towards  field  meetings  only  in- 
creased the  evil ;  they  durst  not  meet  in  small  numbers  nor 
unarmed,  as  the  punishment  was  the  same,  and  the  danger  Conv-enti* 
greater  than  in  large  armed  bodies.  They  began  to  assume  ^^»»«8"I"e 
the  form  which  government  affected  to  dread,  and  to  sui;)-  %a\v\t&ft. 

VOL.   IV.  4  L 
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BOOK  press  which  was  one  of  the  reesons  assigned  for  raising  the- 
^^^     forces      Every  conventicle  was  becoming  an  army ;  and  as 
.--g^    in  such  crowds  all  could  not  be  expected  to  be  men  of  pore 
piindplesy  and  influenced  solely  by  a  desire  of  hearing  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  irregularities 
were  committed,  and  that  language  began  to  be  held  which 
would  afibrd  a  handle  to  their  enemies ;  nor  were  the  emis- 
saries of  the  government  inactive,  who  hoped,  by  pnslung 
them  to  extremities,  to  reap  advantage  from  their  radiness. 
Tbe  praith     Lxxv.  At  this  time  the  popish  plot  in  England  was  so 
j^rnSng.  imiyersally  credited,  and  the  measures  the  king  was  con- 
strained to  adopt  in  consequence,  so  opposite  to  his  inclina- 
tion and  his  politics,  that  he  beheld  with  great  complacency 
hii  servants  in  Scotland,  availing  themselves  of  the  same 
story  to  redouble  their  eflforts  to  suf^rt  a  standing  army, 
Med  M  a    under  the  absurd  pretext  of  suppressing  presbyterian  con- 
mtaxt  for  venticles,  not  only  as  execrable  meetings  and  rendezvouses 
M^IS^  il^  of  rebellion,  but  as  receptacles  of  Jesuits  and  hidden  papists. 
^<^<>^^*^    The  English  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  were  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  govemmoit  in  Scotland, 
of  which  the  king  so  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  express- 
ed his  approbation ;  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  expressed 
himself  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  that  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  establish  some  connexion  between  his  speech  and  tlie 
Earl  of       rising  in  Scotland  which  took  place  shortly  after.     *^  Po- 
Shaftes-      pery  and  slavery,"  he  said,  "  like  two  sisters,  went  hand  in 
speech.       hand.     In  England,  popery  was  to  bring  in  slavery;  in 
Scotland,  slavery  was  to  introduce  popery.     Both  countries 
were  under  the  same  prince,  and  the  influence  of  the  same 
favourite  and  counsels ;  yet  in  no  eastern  country  were  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  people,  more  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  rule  and  disposal  of  those  that  govern,  than  in 
Scotland ;  nor  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  their  conduct  was 
without  design ;  they  wished  to  drive  the  Scottish  nation  to 
rebellion,  on  purpose  that  when  an  army  was  raised,  under 
pretence  of  quelling  the  disturbance,  they  might  march  to 
England  where  they  would  find  the  papists  ready  in  arms 
to  receive  them."     That  more  than  sympathy,  however,  to- 
wards the  sufferers  ever  existed,  there  appears  no  grounds 
for  believing ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  seek  any  other  cause 
for  the  western  VnsuTtecVxoti  tlvan  the  grievous  oppresnoB 
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exercised  by  the  delegated  civil  and  military  authorities.    BOOK 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  country  was  ripe  for  revolt,  and     XVL 
there  wanted  only  leaders  of  ability  to  have  rendered  it  uni-  ""jeToT" 
versal  and  successful.     Several  incidents  tended  to  hasten 
the  crisis. 

Lxxvi.  Johnstone,  a  captain  of  the  train-bands,   Edin- 
burgh, a  violent  man,  and  active  in  putting  down  conven- 
ticles, had  an  unpleasant  hoax  played  off  upon  him.     Being 
directed  to  a  house  where  a  meeting  was  said  to  be  held, 
instead  of  finding  the  prey  he  was  in  pursuit  of,  he  was  re-  Hobx  play. 
warded  for  his  officious  zeal  by  a  sound  drubbing;  which,  «ioffon 
altliough  it  rendered  him  for  a  few  days  somewhat  more  Juhnst9ne. 
captious  in  going  on  such  errands,  did  not  materially  injure 
him.     This  was  magnified  into  a  deliberate  attempt  at  as- 
sassination, and  the  calumny  was  rendered  serious  by  the 
murder  of  two  soldiers  at  Loudon  Hill,  by  persons  who 
were  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  government  spies.* 
But  the  death  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  which  shortly  followed, 
threw  the  others  into  shade,  and  was  long  the  watch-word 
for  the  most  wanton,  cruel,  and  indiscriminate  retaliation. 

Lxxvii.  In  the  month  of  April  the  council  extended  the 
powers  of  the  committee  for  public  affairs,  instrusting  them 
with  supreme  judicial  and  executive  authority,  and  appoint- 
ing three  to  be  a  quorum.     As  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Powers  of 
bishop  of  Galloway — who  had  a  dbpensation  allowing  him  *^®  ^°^ 
to  reside  constantly  in  Edinburgh — ^were  among  the  num-  public  af . 
ber,  the  general  odium  against  the  prelates  was  heightened  ;  ('"'^J?' 
while  the  activity  with  which  the  inferior  clergy  denounced 
the  absentees  from  the  parish  churches,  kept  the  country  in 


*  Three  foot  soldien  were  quartered  upon  a  perMm  at  Loudon  Hill  who  had 
not  paid  cess,  and  thej  continued  there  two  days.  The  num  himself  being 
sick,  his  wife  or  maid  senrant  had  threatened  if  thej  did  not  leave  the  house 
they  might  repent  it.  They  refused  to  do  this  without  orderly  but  wm  in 
general  civil ;  when,  one  of  them  being  absent,  the  other  two  were  awaked 
early  one  Sabbath  morning  by  persons  rudely  knocking  at  the  bam  door,  and 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  open  it  he  was  saluted  with  «  G>me  out,  yoo 
damned  rogues,**  and  was  instantly  shot  through  the  body ;  the  other  was 
much  wounded,  but  survived  a  few  days,  and  described  one  of  the  murderers 
as  a  John  Scarlet,  tinker,  who  had  been  with  Carstairs,  [p.  604.]  and  was  af- 
terwards apprehended,  when  he  gave  himself  out  for  one  of  Mr.  Welsh's  body 
guard,  but  escaped  without  any  punishment.  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  85-  The 
language  made  use  of  by  the  men  was  not  that  of  whigs :  and  no  inquiry 
was  made  after  Scarlet  at  the  time,  which  strongly  corroborates  the  su«\^ici(M^« 
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BOOK    8  stiate  oiF  oonstaiit  irritfttbn,  and  drove  to  oonTcnticks  men 
^^^     who  would  nerer  perhaps  have  tboaght  of  going  thither, 
1679.     had  they  not  been  induced  by  hatred  to  the  curates,  to  hear 
their  opponents.    The  new  sheriff  deputes  faithfully  second- 
ed the  most  Tiolent  measures  of  the  party ;  particularly 
Garmichael — a  bankrupt,  and  formerly  a  bailie  in  Edin- 
burgh-—appointed  to  this  office  in  Fife  by  the  primate,  who 
was  beyond  measure  enraged  at  the  increasing  number  and 
boldness  of  the  conventicles  in  bis  own  diocese.    A  number 
of  the  small  proprietors  were  ruined  and  intereomrouned, 
and  their  sufferings  were  exasperated  by  the  tortures  to 
which  their  relatiyes  and  servants  were  exposed  on  account 
C^ntltiet    of  their  fidelity;  burning  matches  were  applied  to  extort 
under'^ir  ^^^  ^^^  domestics  a  discovery  of  the  retreats  of  the  wan- 
MoctioD.     derers ;  nor  did  the  circumstances  of  their  wives,  in  the 
most  delicate  situations  of  pregnancy  or  childbirth,   save 
them  from  brutality  and  insult ;  tender  age  or  sex  was  no 
protection  to  their  children,  who  were  frequently  turned 
out  to  wander  on  the  heath,  or  beg  a  scanty  pittance  which 
it  was  proclaimed  illegal  to  bestow.   To  apply  common  rules 
to  such  a  state  orsociety,  or  talk  of  the  relative  duties  of  magi- 
strates and  people  in  a  case  where  law  was  only  another  name 
for  oppression,  and  magistrates  were  only  known  by  the  pains 
tliey  inflicted,  would  be  altogether  a  misapplication  oflanguage. 
Sufferers         Lxxviii.    Several  of  these  heritors,   placed  without  the 
rendered     protection  of  government,  and  denied  everv  method  of  legal 

desperule.     '  ,  .,       i     i*  .        -r.  i  ,     '  . ,    i  i 

redress,  while  skulking  from  place  to  place,  amid  the  wreck 
of  their  families  and   fortunes,  adopted  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  in- 
strument of  their  suffering,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some 
alleviation  to  their  misery  from  the  terror  of  their  persecu- 
tors, as  they  found  they  could  obtain  none  either  from  their 
A  party  lioa  justice  or  mercy.     On   Saturday,  May  3,  ihey  assembled, 
Carm'u^^'^  nine*  in  number,  and  determined  to  intercept  Carmichael, 
"1.         who,  they  learned,  that  morning  was  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cupar ;  but  he  having  heard  that  some  suspi- 
cious characters  were  abroad,  and  sufficiently  aware  of  bis 

*  Among  them  were  Dand  Hackston  ofRatbiHet,  John  Balfour  of  Kiolodi» 
or  Burleigh,  James  Russel  in  Kettle,  Andrew  Gibson,  two  of  the  mam  cf 
Hendenon,  William  Danziel,  and  Bal&ur  of  Gilston ;  of  whom  Hadcstom  Mid 
Gibton  afterwards  ftuScre^* 
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own  demerits,  gave  up  his  sport  hastily,  and  eluded  their  BOOK 
pursuit  Frustrated  in  their  expectations  of  meeting  with  ^^'* 
the  deputy,  they  were  preparing  to  separate,  and  wait  some  ""TsToT" 
more  favourable  opportunity,  when  a  boy,  sent  from  Ro- 
l>ert  Black  of  Baldinny,  told  them  that  the  archbishop  was 
nt  Ceres,  and  would  soon  pass  by  Blebo-Hole,  not  far  dis- 
tant Their  minds — already  roused  up  to  a  terrible  pur*- 
pose  by  their  long  meditating  upon  their  own  wrongs,  and 
the  injuries  done  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  active  apostacy  of  Sharpe — struck  with  the  un- 
expected incident,  which  they  considered  as  a  kind  of  mi- 
raculous interposition,  received  the  intelligence  as  an  im- 
mediate communication  from  heaven ;  and  one  of  them  en-  Disap 
thusiastically  exclaimed,  "  truly  this  is  of  God ;  it  seems  P®'"^*  * 
he  is  delivered  into  our  hands  I"  Hackston  of  Rathiilet  was 
averse  to  taking  the  primate's  life;  he  thought  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  church  and  state  should  be  a  subject 
of  more  mature  deliberation  ;  besides,  he  had  a  personal  ob* 
jection,  having  a  private  quarrel  with  Sharpe  on  account  of 
teinds.  He  would  not,  however,  desert  them,  though  he 
would  take  no  active  part  One  of  them  now  remarked, 
<^  if  we  spare  his  life  our  hazard  shall  be  no  less,  and  like- 
wise his  cruelty  shall  be  greater ;"  and  John  Balfour  of  Kin- 
loch  calling,  "  gentlemen,  follow  me,^  they  rode  along  the 
moor  towards  a  village  called  Magus— about  two  miles  from 
St  Andrews — near  which  they  descried  the  archbishop's 
coach.  Russei,  another  of  the  party,  who  had  the  fleetest 
horse,  pushed  on  before,  to  ascertain  whether  Sharpe  was  in 
the  carriage,  and  perceiving  that  he  was,  threw  away  his  Fallin  with 
cloak,  and  cried  out,  "  Judas  be  taken  !"  The  bishop  re-  "^bishop 
plied,  by  vehemently  screaming  to  the  coachman,  "  drive  I 
drive ! "  and  the  coachman  redoubled  his  exertions  to  excite 
the  speed  of  his  horses,  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  gen- 
tlemen from  getting  near  him  by  brandishing  his  whip;  the 
latter  repeatedly  ordered  the  drivers  to  stop,  who  only  drove 
more  furiously,  till  one  of  the  pursuers  outran  the  coach, 
and  struck  the  leading  horse  in  the  face  with  his  sword,  when 
another  coming  up,  wounded  and  dismounted  the  [A)stilion, 
and  cut  the  traces. 

Lxxix.  During  the  chase  several  shots  had  been  fired, 
some  of  which   went  through  the  coach,  but  did  no  harm. 
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BOOK  After  it  was  stopped,  the  leeder  of  the  party  ordered  th« 
^^'  Ushqp  to  come  finrth,  to  prevent  anj  iojnry  being  done  to 
1670.  his  danghter,  who  was  with  hipj^  hot  he  refused^  and  b^o 
ll^^  ^  to  ezpostnlata^  lAm  the  other  fired  a  pistol,  which  not  tak- 
ing eflec^  he  was  ferdUj  dn^gpd  from  his  seat.  When 
brought  out,  he  fell  upon  hU  knecs^  and  intreated  ihero  to 
spare  Ms  life  und  he  would  spare  theirs,  and  promised  they 
should  never  be  called  to  account  for  that  day's  work*  Tliey 
reminded  him  of  hla  conduct  to  Mitchell,  and  protested  that 
it  was  from  no  motives  of  personal  revenge  they  nought  his 
lifSB;.bat  because  he  had  betrayed  the  church,  and  for  eigh- 
teen |^rs  wrung  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  they 
were  commissioned  by  God  to  execute  just  judgment  upon 
himt  aiB  a  murderer,  an  npostate,  and  an  open  persecutor  of 
the  church  of  Christ*  His  continued  intrcaties  for  life  u ere 
answered  by  exhortations  to  prepare  for  judgment  and  eter- 
nity; and  his  last  moments  were  imbittered  by  the  reproach 
of -his  having  kept  back  the  klng*s  letter  till  nine  persons 
had  Tniflered  on  account  of  the  affair  at  Pentland. 
daughter  too  fell  on  her  knees,  and  besought  thetn  to 
him;  but  the  conviction  that  their  own  lives  must  have  been 
the  forfeit,  would  not  allow  them  to  listen  to  the  Toice  of 
mercy.  They  fired  agaiuy  and  he  still  escaping  the  balls, 
they  cut  him  repeatedly  with  iheir  swords,  when  he  fell  flat 
on  his  face,  and  lay  motionless,  his  daughter  shrieking  and 
weeping  bitterly  beside  him.  Believing  him  killed  outright, 
the  party  were  mounting  their  horses  to  go  off,  when  one  of 
them  having  overheard  his  daughter,  in  calling  to  the  coach- 
man for  help,  say,  **  oh  !  there  is  life  in  yet,"  desired  them 
to  make  sure  work,  as,  if  he  survived,  it  would  be  worse  than 
if  they  had  never  touched  him ;  they  returned  and  finished 
their  dreadful  business  by  literally  hewing  his  head  in  pieces. 
They  then  disarmed  the  servants,  and  carried  off  the  arms 
and  all  the  papers ;  and  although  the  deed  was  performed  at 
noon  day,  and  the  country  was  in  every  direction  patrolled 
by  the  troopers,  the  actors  met  with  no  interruption,  but  re« 
mained  together  till  evening,  when,  after  having  examined 
the  documents  they  had  found  upon  the  primate,  they  sepa- 
rated, each  to  shift  for  himself.^ 

*  RiiMel*8  Account  of  the  Moider  of  Ardilnsliop  Shaipe.    Acoooc  il 
Sharpt*8  dctlh\yj  iui!kvcn\s>N9QA!raiit^^V>i^^  32. 
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Lxxx.  Like  all  apostates,  who  deserve  the  name  by  desert-  BOOK 
ing  a  cause,  not  from  conviction  of  its  badness,  and  the  su-  ^^^' 
periority  of  that  which  they  espouse,  but  from  motives  of 
ambition,  covetousness,  or  self-interest,  Sharpe  was  cordially 
abhorred  by  the  party  he  betrayed,  without  being  esteemed 
by  those  he  joined ;  and  as  he  lived  without  being  loved,  he 
died  without  being  lamented.  Setting  aside  the  dubious  His  charac* 
tales  his  opponents  have  alleged  against  him,*  it  is  evident,  ^^' 
from  the  uncontroverted  facts  of  his  public  life,  that  he  was 
a  man  who  did  not  live  under  the  influence  of  the  principles 
he  professed  :  his  lust  of  power,  and  desire  of  pre-eminence, 
swallowed  up  every  other  passion,  and  rendered  him  deceit- 
ful and  perfidious ;  while  his  consciousness  of  having  injured 
his  former  associates  rendered  him  cruel  and  revengeful. 
He  was  at  once  haughty  and  servile,  imperious  and  abject, 
careless  about  the  substance,  and  furious  for  the  forms  of 
religion ;  he  was  more  anxious  to  persecute  the  non-conform- 
ist than  to  instruct  the  ignorant  or  reclaim  the  vicious.  The 
general  misery  he  had  spread  over  the  country  by  his  zeal 
for  episcopacy,  rendered  his  death  a  subject  of  little  regret 
to  any  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in  supporting 
that  system  of  which  he  was  the  chief  agent ;  nor  was  it  un- 
natural that  the  first  feelings  of  the  presbyterians  should 
have  been  that  of  satisfaction  at  the  removal  of  their  most 
implacable  persecutor. 

Lxxxi.  No  fact  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
archbishop's  death  was  unpremeditated,  nor  than  that  it  was 
entirely  caused  by  his  own  cruelty ;  it  is  therefore  ridiculous 
to  allege  that  it  originated  in  any  abstract  doctrines  promul- 
gated in  the  meetings  of  the  times,  or  to  involve  the  presby- 
terians of  that  day  in  a  charge  of  abetting  assassination  ;  a 
charge  which  comes  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  their 
opponents,  who  pass  over  a  much  more  inexcusable  murder, 
wantonly  committed  on  that  very  day,  on  the  person  of  a 
young,  pious,  and  unofiending  individual,  Andrew  Ayton,  Murder  of 
younger  of  Inchdarnie,  who  had  been  intercommuned  when  Ayton 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  not  attending  the  episcopal  inchdamie. 
incumbent.  He  had,  by  stealth,  dined  on  that  day  at  his  fa- 
ther's house,  which  he  had  left  about  two  o'clock,  and  was 
proceeding  to  his  hiding  place  at  Auchtermuchty,  when  he  saw 
*  Hind  Let  Loom.  p.  645;  Naphtali,  p  114,  &c. 
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BOOK  a  party  of  horse  riding  furiously  to  Conpar,  and  rode  some- 
^^^«  wiiat  smartly  to  avoid  them :  this  being  perceived  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  troop,  he  dispatched  one  of  his  soldiers  after 
him,  who,  without  asking  any  question,  or  desiring  him  to  sur- 
render, shot  the  young  gentleman  through  the  body,  and  re- 
turned unconcernedly  to  his  party.  With  difTiculty  Ayton 
continued  on  horseback  till  he  reached  the  next  house,  wliere 
he  was  accommodated  with  a  bed,  and  a  servant  <li$patched 
to  Coupar  for  a  surgeon ;  but  no  surgeon  was  allowed  to 
stir  from  the  place ;  instead,  a  party  were  sent  to  bring  him, 
wounded  as  he  was,  a  prisoner  to  the  town,  nor  could  the 
entreaties  df  sir  John  Ayton,  his  relative,  prevail  upon  them 
to  allow  the  dying  youth  to  remain.  He  was  hurried  away 
that  night  upon  one  of  their  horses  to  Coupar,  although  he 
fainted  four  times  upon  the  road  through  loss  of  blood  ;  ami 
next  day  expired  about  twelve  o'clock.  As  we  proceed  in 
tlie  dismal  and  bloody  period  upon  which  we  are  now  about 
to  enter  we  shall  meet  with  numberless  equally  unprovoke^J 
and  wanton  murders,  incited,  encouraged,  and  rewarded  by 
the  government. 

Lxxxii.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  retaliation  were 
threatened,  and  sometimes  justified,  it  would  be  difliciilt  to 
point  out  any  law  of  nature  or  of  God  by  which  moral  guik 
could  be  attached  to  the  private  avenger  of  blood,  in  a  na- 
tion where  assassinalion  was  sanctioned  by  statute,  where 
hospitality  was  a  capital  crime,  and  common  courtesy  pan- 
ishablc  by  death  ;  where  to  petition  was  treason,  whore  to 
talk  of  legal  redress  was  the  certain  rof^jl  to  a  jail,  and  u> 
utter  a  complaint  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  to  siirn 
one's  own  banishment.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  the  wiMest 
covenanters  ever  attenii)ted  to  justify  the  execution  ofriizli:- 
eous  judgment  by  private  men  on  any  other  grounds  than 
extreme  necessity,  whicli  forced  them  to  fall  upon  such  ex- 
pedients to  prevent  their  utter  extermination,  or  that  the} 
ever  extenuated  such  extremities  by  any  other  plea  tiian 
that  of  oppression,  which,  inspiration  itself  sailh,  maketli  a 
wise  man  mad. 


Kefler 
tioiis- 
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